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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Rev. Richard Baxter lias said, that the Rev. David 
Clarkson “viras a divine of extraordinary worth’for solid 
judgment, healing, moderate principles, acquaintance 
with the Fathers, gi-eat ministerial abilities, and a godly, 
upright life.”® Such a testimony it is presumed will 
justify th§ resolution of the Committee of the Wycliffe 
Society, to collect and republish his “ Select Works,” 
which have too long shared in the concealment of their 
venerated and modest author, but which, it is believed, 
are now destined to take the important place which 
belongs to them in the several controversies to which 
they respectively belong, as they are unquestionably 
written with acuteness and learning, moderation and 
(diarity. 


* Reliquis Baxterianie, Part Hi. p. 97. 



ADVEBTISEMBHT. 


•wi 


The long delay in the publication of this volume has 
occasioned the Committee sincere regret; but it was 
Tendered unavoidable by the extremely defective .and 
inaccurate state of the posthumous Treatises, which 
required much longer time than had been anticipated 
by the Editor to prepare them for the press. 


Congregational Library, 
March, 1846. 


Robert Ashton, 
John Bi>ackburn, 

Secretaries. 



HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OP THE 


REV. DAVID CLARKSON, B.D. 


There have been but few men amongst the English Noncon¬ 
formists more eminent fur religion and learning than David 
Clarkson; and yet there is less known of his personal history and 
public course than perhaps of any of his distinguished associates. 

The following notices of his life and writings, though collected 
at considerable pains, from various sources, afford but on imperfect 
account of him, and indeed do not comprise more facts than might 
be recited in his epitaph. 

He was a son of Robert Clarkson, and bom in tlie town of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, in the month of February, 10551-22, whore 
he was baptized on the .‘)rd of March the same yciu'. His father 
was a fespQptablc yeoman in that important town, and possessed 
of that moral worth and social iuiluence which caused him to 
be ranked amongst its leading inhabitants." The names of 
three children of his have been recovered; William, who died, 
rector of Addle, Yorkshire, in 1 GOO; Mary, who was married 
to Mr. .John Sharp, of Little Horton Hall, near Bradford;* 

" There ii decisive evidence of this in the fact that the Corporation of Lon¬ 
don conveyed, in 1629, the manor of Bradford to John Okell, vicar of Bradford, 
William Lister, of Manningham, gentleman, Robert Ctarbxm, and Joshua Cooke, of 
Bradford, yeomen. 

* The Sharp family belonged to the straitest section of the Puritans. Two sons by 
this marriage became eminent: Thomas Sharp, educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
who succeeded, on the death of hia maternal uncle, William Clarkson, to the rectory 
of Addle, from which he was removed at the Restoration by the challenge of Dr. 
Hitch, rector of Guisley, who claimed it as his right, having been excluded by the 
Act of the Long Parliament against pluralities. After his ejectment, he succeeded 
Mr. Stretton, at Leeds, where he died, August 27th, 1693, aged 39. Ralph Thoresby 
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and David, the subject of this notice. Nothing is known of his 
early training; but as he went to the University of Cambridge 
young, so it is not unlikely that he received his grammar 
learning in the school founded in Ms native place by the munifi¬ 
cence of Edward VI. , 

He entered Clare Hall, Cambridge, probably about 1640, where 
he distinguished liimself us a scholar and a Christian, and secured 
the MendsMp and confidence of his associates in college. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1642, the towrfof Bradford, then occupied for the Parliament 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax and Ms soldiers, suffered an assault from 
the royalist forces, commanded by Sir William Saville, who were 
compelled to retreat to Leeds. Young Clarkson probably returned 
home to visit Ms family after this alarm, for we find that he was 
shut in Ms native town, when the Earl of Newcastle invested it a 
second time in June following, and took it by storm. A curious 
piece of contemporaneous biography, written by Joseph Lister, an 
apprentice to klr. John Sharp, the brother-in-law of Mr. David 
Clarkson, describes the straitness of the siege, and “ the desperate 
adventure” of Sir T. Fairfax and his men .to break through the 
enemy’s army sword in hand. In this attempt they were joined 
by Mr. Sharp and Ms brother-in-law David; but witli what success 
the autobiographer recites in the following passage:— 

“ My master being gone, I sought for my mother, and having found 
her, she, and I, and my sister, walked in the sticet, not knowing what 

had the highest regard for him, and has preserved in his diary a very aiTecting account 
of his death. The following impassioned exclamations from Thoresby’s diary, witness 
to the intenseness of his attachment: “ O Lord! O Lord! what a bitter and a 
heavy burden is sin, that has deprived us of the choicest mercy under heaven ; such a 
minister of Jesus Christ as very few have equalled in this, or former centuries—an 
irreparable loss. Oh, black and dismal day !" &c. The Rev. Oliver Heywood says 
that he was “ a profound scholar and of excellent refined gifts, and a holy and incom¬ 
parable man.” [Vide Calamy’s Account, ii. p. 813. Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, p. 277. Thoresby’s Diary, vol. i. pp. 236, 244. Thoresby’s Letters, vol. i. 
pp. 229, 230.] 

The other was Abraham Sharp, the celebrated mathematician, the friend and asso¬ 
ciate of Flamsteed, and the correspondent of Newton, Halley, Wallis, and Hodgson. 
He died at Little Horton, where his observatory still stands, on the iSth of Jidy, 
1742, in the 91st year of his age. (Encyclop. Brit, seventh edition. Article Sharp* 
and private information.) Inunediately related to John Sharp, the father of Thomas 
and Abraham, was Thomas Sharp, an oilman at Bradford, who was also of the old 
puritanical school, the host of Lord Fairfax during the siege of Bradford, and father 
of John Sharp, who was bom in that town, in 1644, and consecrated Archbishop of 
York, in 1691. British Biography, vol. vi. p. 394. 
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to do, or which way to take. And as we walked up the street, we met 
a young gentleman, called David Clarkson, leading a horse. My 
mother asked him where he had been with that horse. Says he, ‘ I 
made an essay to go with my brother Sharp, and the army, who broke 
through the enemy’s leaguer ; but the charge was so hot I came back 
again, and now I know not what to do.’ Then I answered, and said, 

‘ Fray, mother, give me leave to go with David, for I think I can lead 
him a safe way;’ for being bom in that town, I knew all the by-ways 
about it. 

“ David also desired her to let me go with him, so she begged a bless¬ 
ing on me, and sent me away, not knowing where we could be safe. So 
away we went, and I led him to a place called the SiU-bridge, where a 
foot company was standing; yet 1 think they did not see us, so we ran on 
the right hand of them, and then waded over the water, and hearing a 
party of horse come down the lane towards the town, we laid us down 
in the side of the com, and they perceived us not. It being about day¬ 
break, we stayed here as long as we durst for being discovered, it begin¬ 
ning to be light. Well, we got up, and went in the shade of the hedge, 
and then looking about us, and hoping to be past the danger of the 
leaguer, we took to the highway, intending to go to a little town called 
Clayton ; and having waded over the water, we met with two men that 
were troopers, and who had left their horses in the town, and hoped to 
get away on foot, and now they and we walked together, and hoped we 
had escaped all danger, and all on a sudden a man on horseback &om 
towards the beacon had espied us and came riding towards us, and we, 
like poor affrighted sheep, seeing him come fast towards us, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, we foolishly kept together, and thought to save our¬ 
selves by rdhning. Had wo scattered from one another, he had but got 
one of us. We all got into a field ; he crossed the field and came to us, 
and-as it pleased God, being running by the hedge-side, I espied a thick 
holly-tree, and thought perhaps I might hide myself in this tree and 
escape, so I crept into it, and pulled the boughs about me, and presently 
I heard them cry out for quarter. He wounded one of them, and took 
them all prisoners, and said, ‘ There were four of you; where is the 
other ?’ but they knew not, for I, being the last and least of them, was 
not missed; so he never looked after me more: but I have often 
thought since how easily we might have knocked him down, had we but 
had courage; but alas 1 we had none.”® 

He gives no further information respecting young Clarkson, 
but it is most probable that he was token to Leeds, and exchanged 


® “ An Historical Narrative of the Life of Joseph Lister, sometime belonging to 
the religious society at Kipping, in Bradford-dale, in Yorkshire, &e." pp.l8—30. 
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for some royalist prisoner, as be returned to Cambridge, and there, 
in another scene of that great struggle, was exalted to competency 
and honour. 

Soon after the civil wars began, the heads of that university 
resolved to send their plate to the king to be coined into money 

for Ms military chest. TMs brought Cromwell, who was the 
member for the borough in parliament, to the town, and having 
raised a troop of horse in that neighbourhood, he employed his 
authority on this occasion in no way to the satisfaction of the 
royalist members of the colleges. Their activity attracted the 
attention of the Parliament to the state of the university in 
general, and the Earl of Manchester, seqeant-major-general to 
the associated counties, was appointed to visit it. He, with a 
committee, was authorised “to call before tliem all provosts, 
masters, follows, and students of tlie university, to hear com¬ 
plaints against sucli as were scandalous in their lives, ill-affected 
to the Parhament, fomentors of the present unnatural war, or 
who had deserted the ordinary places of their residence.” Tlie 
Earl repaired in pemon to Cambridge, on the aitli of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1C4U-44, and commenced Ids work of reformation, which 
ended, according to Walker, in the expulsion of “near two 
hundred mastei-s and fellows, besides scholars, &c., which probably 
might be as many more.”" The inmates of Clare Hall were sub¬ 
jected to the common inqiusition, and IJr. Paske was removed 
from the mastership, and seven othei^ were ejected from their 
fellowships. Among these was the celebrated Mr. Pet^ Gunning, 
who, after tiie Restoration, was elevated to the bishopric of Chi¬ 
chester, and then translated to that of Ely. “ On the first of May," 
says he, “ I was expelled the University of Cambridge, for preach¬ 
ing a sermon at St. Mary’s against the Covenant, as well as 
refusing to take the Covenant.”* Tt was to this fellowship that 
Mr. Clarkson was appointed: and the circumstances connected with 
it, appear to have been honourable to all tlie parties concerned. 
The Earl of Manchester, as described by Clarendon himself, 
“ was of a genteel and generous nature: his natural civility and 
good manners flowed to all men, so that he was never guilty of 
any rudeness even to those whom he was obliged to oppress. ”® 

” Walker'8 Sufferings of tlie Clergy, &e., part i. p. 114. 

* Coles' MS. Collections, toI. xlix. British Museum. 

' Clarendon's History, &c., book vi. 
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Tho course this amiable nobleman took for filling up the vacant 
fellowships confirms this statement. He directed a paper to the 
colleges, stating, that “ his purpose was forthwith to supply the 
vacant fellowships, and desiring that if there were any in the 
rospeotiye colleges, who in regard of degree, learning, and piety, 
should be found fit for such preferment, they would upon tho 
receipt of that paper return him their names, in order to their 
being examined by tho Assembly of Divines.” The eminent 
Kalph Cudworth had been previously appointed .master of Clare; 
and it was no small honour to David Clarkson to be nominated 
by a community over which he presided, and to be approved by 
such an Assembly of Divines as then sat at Westminster. “ Mr. 
Clarkson was the immediate successor of Mr. Gunning, 5th of 
May, 1645, by wan’ant of the Earl of Manchester.”® 

Thei’e were at this time two brothers collegians at Clare Hall, 
Henry and Francis Holcroft, sons of Sir Henry Holcroft, Knight 
of West Ham, on tho border of Essex, near to London, and 
who also became fellows of it. These gentlemen were distin¬ 
guished by the fervour of their piety, and were, like Mr. Clarkson, 
congregational in their views of church government. There 
subsisted between them and him “ great endearments,” which 
friendship at a subsequent period was confirmed by his marriage 
with their own sister.*' 

Mr. Clarkson was now a tutor to the college, and on the JJOth 
of April, 1647, he received as his pupil, one whom it was his 
honour an(f happiness to retain as his friend to the end of life— 
the celebrated John Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. This able young scholar succeeded Mr. Clarkson when he 
resigned liis fellowship, about November, 1651 ; and to his tuition 
he also consigned the scholars then under his own care,”* amongst 
whom was his own beloved nephew, Mr. Thomas Sharp.** 

Tho occasion of his withdrawment from college life, it may be 


“ Coles’ Collections, vol. xlix.—Neal has preserved the form of these warrants, 
thus,—“ Whereas A. B. has been ejected out of his fellowship in this college; and 
whereas C. D. has been examined and approved by Uie Assembly of Divines, these 
are therefore to require you to receive the said C. D. as fellow in the room of A. B., 
and to give him place according to his seniority in the university, in preference to 
all those who are, or shall hereafter be put in by me.”—Neal’s History, chap. Ui. 

* Calaniy’s Account, vol. ii. p. .386, 86. ed. 1713. 

' Birch's Life of Tillotson, p. 381. 


'' Vide note, pp. he. x. 
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presumedi was his marriage with Elizabeth, a daughter of Sir 
Henry Holcroft, and sister of his beloved friends already men¬ 
tioned. She appears to have been a. lady of eminent intelligence 
and piety, fitting to he the companion of his leisure, and the 
mother of his children. 

Whether he possessed any preferment in the church at that 
time is not known, but at a subsequent period ho held the living 
of Mortlake, in the county of Surrey, and from which he was 
removed by the Act of Uniformity. The benefice is a peipetual 
curacy with a reserved salary of forty pounds per annum, paid 
out of the great tithes by the lessee, under the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. It had been a peculiar of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but was now included in the classis that had been 
set up for that part of Surrey, in which arrangement, however, 
Mr. Clarkson’s opinions were not likely to pennit liim to acquiesce. 
The commissioners who were appointed in 1658 to inquire into 
tlie state of ecclesiastical benefices, endowed the curacy witli the 
great tithes, and made it a rectory. 

The parishioners of Mortlake, judging from the entries made 
in the parish accounts, waimly sympathised with the measures 
of the Puritan party, as the Covenant was duly taken, and a copy 
purchased and framed for the vestry; and the Common Prayer 
books of the parish were delivered up to the committee of the 
county sitting at Southwark, to receive them by order of Parlia¬ 
ment. At a later period tliis agreeable village was the residence 
of Sir John Treton, and Aldermen Pack and Tichbourn, who were 
amongst Cromwell's chief city friends, and were probably attend¬ 
ants on Mr. Clarkson’s ministry there.® 

During the civil wars there had been held in the city of London, 
public services of extraordinary solemnity and devotion, called 
“ the Morning Exercises,” on behalf of those who were engaged in 
the army, or who were exposed to the miseries and perils inse¬ 
parable from a state of intestine warfare. When the straggle at 
arms happily terminated, the ministers of the metropolis resolved 
to continue these “ Exercises,” but with a greater regard to pre¬ 
paration and method than had been practicable or expedient 
amidst the hurry and alarms of civil conflict. 

The second course of these systematic Morning Exercises was 


Ljrsons’ Environs, i. S70, 316, 376. 
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fixed at St. Giles’s church, Cripplegate, September, 1061, of 
wldch Dr. Anuesley was then the mioister, and ii'om that pulpit 
were delivered twenty-eight discourses on “ several cases of con¬ 
science,” hy some of the most eminent ministers. Amongst them 
we find,David Clarkson, tlie tutor, discussing “What Christians 
must do, that the influence of the ordinances may abide upon 
themand Dr. John Tillotson, the pupil, illustrating “ Wherein 
lies that exact righteousness which is required between man and 
manthe former to b8 cast into obscurity as a despised non¬ 
conformist, and the latter to be elevated to the archiepiscopai 
palace of Lambeth ! 

Mr. Clarkson was now in the full maturity of his powers, and 
both able and willing to use them for tlie good of mankind, and 
the glory of God; but the Restoration had been followed by the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, wliich came into operation on 
Bartholomew's-day, August 21th, 1662, and removed liim with 
about two thousand of his brethren from the national pulpits. 
Whatever may he said in favour of Uiat act as applied to ministers 
who had been episcopally ordained, and who had used the Book of 
Common Brayer, it was very hard upon men who, like himself, 
had entered public life under otlier auspices, and had adopted 
and defended other opinions. 

“ After his ejectment he gave himself up to reading and medi¬ 
tation, shifting from one place of obscurity to another, till the 
times suffered him to appear openly. That comprised a period 
of ten yeafs, as the first Declaration of Indulgence was not pub¬ 
lished until the 15th of March, 1671-2. There is no evidence 
that Mr. Clarkson availed liimscU’ of the royal ordinance, as 
many of his bretlrren did, to resume his pubhc ministry, but 
continued to gi’atify his native modesty by remaining in retire¬ 
ment, though probably in London, or its environs: for he largely 
shared in the controversies of those times, a port it was not then 
easy to take far away from the metropolis. 

The state of parties at home, and the aspect of foreign affaire, 
were regarded by all earnest Protestants as most tlireatening to 
the interests of the reformed churches, and there was felt a general 
anxiety to fortify the public mind against the aggi-essions of Romish 
emissaries. Amongst other methods adopted, the nonconformist 


Neal's Puritans, voL v. p. 44. 
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ministers resolved on a fourth course of Morning Exercises 
against Popery. These originated with Mr. Nathaniel Vincent, 
who had been ejected from the rectory of Langley Marsh, Bucks., 
but was now the pastor of a large congregation of dissenters 
assembling at a meeting-house near ifre Maze, in the parish of 
St. Olave^ Southwark. He drew the plan, made tlie arrangements, 
and fixed the services at his own meeting-house. In this service 
Mr. Clarkson undertook to show, that “ the Doctrine of Justifi¬ 
cation is dangerously corrupted in the R#nan Churchand no 
Protestant can' read that discourse 'without acknowledging the 
learning and talent he has displayed, and the success of the whole 
argument.® 

But Mr. Clarkson was not satisfied with a solitary testimony 
against the errors of Rome, and therefore occupied his beloved 
leisure in the preparation of a work on the practical divinity of 
the Papists, as he thought that “ the knowing of it would be a 
sufficient dissuasive from it to those who regard God and their 
souls." He held “ tliat the danger of Popery in points of faith 
had been sufficiently discovered to the world by the divines of 
the Reformation; but their doctrine which concerns life and 
practice had not been so much insisted on.” “ And yet,” said 
he, “ there is as much occasion for this; for here the mischief 
is os great; an uncluistian heart and life being at least as 
damning as erroneous belief; and hereby the great apostacy 
and degeneracy of tlie Papal church is as apparent; and herein 
they have proceeded witli as much disregard of Christ and the 

* This discourse, with that preached by him at Cripplegate, will be found at pages 
45d, 471, in the present volume. Mr. James Nichols, the able editor of the latest and 
the best edition of the Morning Exercises, ascribes a third discourse in that collec¬ 
tion, entitled, “ What advantage may we expect from Christ’s prayer for union with 
himself, and the blessing relating to it?" to Mr. Clarkson, viz. the twenty-fifth, in 
“ A Continuation of Morning Exercise Questions and Cases of Conscience practically 
resolved, by Sundry Ministers, in OcL 1682." This he has done “ on the strength 
and credit of a List of Preachers, written in an ancient hand, and prefixed to a well- 
preserved copy of the volume." In our copy of his original edition there is a printed 
Bet, headed " 'ne names of the Ministers," and the twenty-fifth discourse stands thus, 
" 26 Mr. N. N." There is a mistake in the numerals towards the close of the 
volume, 25 being printed for 23, and 27 for 26. Assuming that the printer of our 
list overlooked this fact, and we take No. 27, that is ascribed to Mr. Barker, so that 
under either number this discourse is not attributed to our author. Besides which. 
Dr. Calamy only names the hoc sermons we have reprinted, (Account, ii. 667, 668;) 
and we therefore doubt the correctness of-the mamacr^t list on which Mr. Nichols 
has munly relied. 
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souls of men. Their design in this seems to have been, not 
the promoting of Christ’s interest, for that is manifestly pros* 
tituted, bat the securing greatening of a faction -which, 
under the profession of Ghristiaaity, might be false to all its 
realities. And their rule is the corrupt inclinations of depraved 
natime, to which they have thoroughly conformed their practical 
di-nnity; which easeth it of the duties for which it hath an 
aversation, how much soever enjoined; and clears its way to 
those sine to which il^ disposed, as though there was no need 
to avoid them. This rule serves their design with great advan¬ 
tage, but souls ore more endangered hereby, and their principles 
become more pernicious, because they are so taking. Persuade 
a man, that he may safdly neglect the duties which he owes to 
God, his own soul, and others; and may gratify the lusts he is 
addicted to; and.give him the maxims of religion, and the author¬ 
ity and conclusions of divines, and the teachers whom he trusts, 
for it; and he will like that religion, because he loves his sin, and 
is in danger to follow both, though he perish for it eternally. 
And indeed this is it which makes the condition of Papists deplor¬ 
able, for though the principles of tlieir belief, as it is Popish, be 
mortally poisonous; yet there might be some antidote in they^roc- 
ticals of Christianity, retained and followed, by those who are 
unavoidably ignorant of the danger of their more speculative 
errors; and so some hopes of such; but their practical doctrine 
being -no less corrupted, the remedy itself becomes poison, and 
their condition who freely let it down, hopeless. Whether their 
errors in matters of faith be directly fundamental, hath been, with 
some of their opposers, a question; but those who -will view their 
fractical doctrine, may discern that it strikes through the heart of 
Christianity, casting off the vitals of it as superfluous, and cuts 
off those who will believe and follow it from the way of life; not 
only by encouraging them with security to live and die in all sorts 
of wickedness; but also by obliging them to neglect, as needless, 
the greatest and most important concerns of ChristianB, -jvithout 
which God cannot be honoured by us, nor salvation attained.” ® 
To establish this affecting view of the practical influence of 
Popery, Mjr. Clarkson brought together the results of vast reading 
and research, with that fairness, accuracy, and candour, which mark 


The Practical Divinity of the Fapista, &c. pp. 1, 2. 
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all his polemical writings. He did not, therefore, avail himself of 
the casuistical writings of the Jesuits, which, as Pascal has fully 
shown, would supply abundant illusti^tions of a defective morality; 
but he consulted the canonists and divines, secular and regular, of 
every sort, their canon law and decrees of councils. Indeed he 
does justice to the Jesuits by saying, “ I cannot discern that the 
practical divinity .of the Jesuits is more corrupt than that of other 
Bomish writers their contemporaries. I never yet met with any 
author of that order so intolerably li^tious, but might be 
matched, if not out-vied, by others." He, therefore, largely con¬ 
sulted the works of Cardinal Bellarmine, and their more ancient 
divines, and the best and strictest of their casuists he could meet 
with, the majority of whom were Domihicans, the most opposed 
of all the orders to the Jesuits, and the greater part of whom had 
written before that order was founded. It is true indeed, that 
he also quoted the voluminous writings of the Spanish Jesuit, 
Francis Suavez, “not for the sake of his own opinions indeed, 
but because he usually gives an account of tlie common doctrine 
out of unexceptionable authors.” 

In the year 1076, this learned treatise appeared in a small 
quarto volume, entitled “ The Practical Divinity of the Papists 
discovered to be Destructive of Christianity and Men’s Souls.” 
It is comprised in ten chapters on the following subjects : 1. By 
the doctrine of tlie Bomanists it is not needhil to worship God 
really in public or private. 2. Christian knowledge is not neces¬ 
sary for Bomanists by their doctrine. 3. Their doefiine makes 
it needless to love God. 4. There is no necessity of saving or 
justifying faith by the Bomish doctrine. 5. There is no necessity 
of true repentance for Bomanists by tlieir doctrine. 6. Their 
doctrine leaves no necessity of holiness of life, and the exercise of 
Christian virtues. 7. Many heinous crimes me virtues or necessary 
duties by the Boman doctrine, 8. Crimes exceeding great and many 
are but slight and venial faults by the Popish doctrine. 9. Many 
enormous crimes are no sins at all in the Boman account; and, 
10. The Boman doctrine makes good works to be unnecessaiy. 

To those who are not familiar with the casuistry of the Bomish 
divines, these heads of chapters will form the counts of a startling 
indictment, and they will require abundant evidence before they 
will credit such grave charges even against the practical theology 
of the Vatican. Oui‘ author has fortified every statement by 
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citations and references enough to satisfy the most incredulous. 
Respecting his quotations, he thus speaks in the advertisement: 

“ When no other shift wiR serve, to hinder those from being 
undeceived whom they would delude, it is usual with them to 
make loud outcries of false citations, and that their doctrine is 
misrepresented.” “ I have been very careful,” he adds, “ to give 
no just occasion for this: being apprehensive that he who doth it, 
wrongs not them more than he doth himself and his cause. The 
places cited I have viewed again and again, where there might be 
any doubt of misconstruction: and set down their own words 
where it might seem scarce credible that Christians and divines, 
directing conscience, should speak at such a rate; and where that 
would have been too tedious, have I given their sense faithfully, so 
far as I could discern it, and directed the reader where he may 
find and judge thereof himself.” 

The researches necessary to the composition of this “ excellent 
discourse,” as Dr. Calamy justly designates it, prepared Mr. Clark¬ 
son to take part in a controversy that arose in 1670, and which 
stirred the spirit of the nation more than any event which had 
occurred since the Restoration. It was the firm conviction of the 
public at large, that there existed a formidable plot to take away the 
life of the king, to subvert the constitution, utterly to extirpate 
the Protestant religion, and to restore Popery again in all its 
terrors. These apprehensions were strengtliened by the myste¬ 
rious murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a zealous Protestant 
magistrate, wlio had received the depositions of Dr. Oates and 
others respecting the alleged conspiracy. London became like 
a city in a stage of siege. Posts, chains, and barriers were set up, 
the trained bands drawn out night after night, well armed, and 
watching with as much care, as if a general massacre was expected 
before morning.® A considerable number of Popish lords and 
gentlemen, with five Jesuits, were arrested and 'brought to trial; 
and the latter, with whose conduct these remarks have alone to 
do, were tried for high treason, at the Old Bailey, on Friday and 
Saturday, 13th and 14 th of June, were found guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced to death, and were executed at Tyburn, on tlie following 
Friday, June 20th. They all protested their innocency in very 
solemn and afiecting terms, which must have produced an astouRd- 


CaUmy's Life and Times, L p. 83. 
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ing effect on those who read tlieir dying deciarations, which were 
printed in various foims, and widely circulated in town and 
country.® 

To counteract the impressions of tlieir touching appeals to the 
Judge of all respecting their innocency, there appeared several 
pamphlets criticising their statements, and amongst others, one in 
small folio, appended to a copy of their speeches, entitled “ Ani¬ 
madversions on the last Speeches of tlie Five Jesuits, viz., 
Thomas White, alum Whitebread, provincial of the Jesuits in 
England; William Harcourt, pretended rector of London; John 
Fenwick, procurator for the Jesuits in England; John Gavan, 
alias Gawan, and Anthony Turner, who were all executed at 
Tyburn for High Treason," &c. Although this folio tract is 
without the name of its author, it is attributed in several quarters 
to Mr. Clarkson; and from the character of its stjde, the line of its 
argument, and the class of authorities cited, in all which it agrees 
with his “ Practical Divinity of the Papists,” it is most likely to 
have been the product of his learned pen. And though it may 
now be wished that ho had not been found amongst the approvers 
of a transaction which Mr. Fox says, has left “ an indelible 
disgrace upon the English nationyet, it must be remembered, 
that he adds, “ in which king, parliament, judges, juries, wit¬ 
nesses, prosecutors, have all their respective, though certainly 
not equal shares,” * it cannot be deemed surprising that Pro¬ 
testant dissenters, with their instinctive dread of Popery,- should 
have largely shared in the universal and unspeakable terror of 
the people. 

In this state of affairs, it was felt by most of the moderate 
nonconformists that an accommodation of differences between 
the Church of England and the dissenters would bo tlie most 
effectual way to keep out Popery; and two of their lending 
ministers, Mr. Jbhn Howe, and Dr. Bates, were invited to con¬ 
fer with Bishop Lloyd, Dr. Tillotson, Dr. Stillingfleet, and 
others, upon the subject of a comprehension. The Christian 
spirit which Dr. Stillingfleet, when rector of Sutton, had displayed 
towards differing brethren in his “ Irenicum,” made him a pro¬ 
mising negociator in such a business. But the influence of 
Charles II. was successfully employed with the bishops against the 

* Memoin of Misnonary Frietta, &c., part ii. p. 386— i05. 

* J. C. Fox’s History, pp. S3, 84. 
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■ “Bill of Exclusion," then before parliament, “it was," says Hume, 
“ on the 16th of November, 1680, thrown out of the Lords by a 
considerable majority. All the bishops except three voted against 
it. Besides the influence of the court over tliem, the Church of 
England, they imagined or pretended, was in greater danger from 
the prevalence of Presbyterianism, than of Popery; which, though 

favoured by the duke, and even by the king, was extremely repug¬ 

nant to tlie genius of the nation.” “ 

The nonconformists naturally regarded this as a great derelic¬ 
tion of duty on the part of the heads of the church, and they 
began to prepare for a battle witli the champions of the establish¬ 
ment, which now seemed inevitable. Bishop Burnet says, Uiat 
“ the clergy stuck up with zeal for the duke’s succession; as if 
n Popish king had been a special blessing from heaven, to be 
much longed for by a Protestant church. They likewise gave 
themselves such a loose against the nonconformists, as if nothing 
was so formidable as that party. 8o that in all their sermons 
Popery was quite forgot, and the force of their zeal was turned 
almost wholly against the dissenters.” * 

The signal for the contest come, however, from an unexpected 
quarter. Dean Stillingfloot, tlie author of Irenicum, and Uie 
advocate fur union, was called to preach in his own cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, before the lord mayor and corporation df London, 
on tlie first day of Easter term (May 2ud, 1680,) and thought 
that a .fitting occasion to deliver a sermon from Phil. iii. 16, 
which he entitled “ The Mischiefs of Separation,” in which he 
chai-gcd upon the nonconformists all the blame of separation 
from the church, and aU the miscliiefs which had arisen from 
it. This unlooked for attack, in which those who had been 
recently called “ our dissenting brethren,” were represented as 
schismatics, as enemies to peace, and dangerous to the church, 
&c., roused the spirit of the most temperate of the noncon¬ 
formists, and was repelled by pamphlets from the pens of Howe, 
Owen, Baxter, Alsop, Barrett, and others.® The Dean, nothing 
daunted, in the following year took up his opponents in a quarto 
volume, entitled “ Unreasonableness of Separation.” This work 
consisted of three parts, “ 1st, An Historical Account of the 

• Hume’s History of England, chap. Izviii. 

* Bishop Burnet’s Own Times, vol. i. p. 501. 

' Calamy’s Life of Howe, pp. 78, 75. 
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Rise and Progress of Separation; 2nd, Of the Nature of the 
Present Separation; and 8rd, Of the Pleas for the Present 
Separation.” Although Mr. Clarkson had not taken part in the 
first stage of the controversy, yet there were some matters in the 
last portion of the present work which led him to take^ up his 
pen. These passages occur in Sections 3—11 inclusive, in which 
Dean Stillingfleet treats of the episcopacy of the ancient church, 
and also in sections 24, 25, in which the question of the power 
of the people in the primitive churches is fully discussed. This 
led to the publication of the first treatise in the present volume, 
entitled, “ No Evidence for Diocesan Churches,” &c., which ap¬ 
peared in 1681, and which will speak for itself. It was replied to 
at some length by Dr. Henry Maurice, in the preface of what Mr. 
Baxter calls “ a learned and virulent hook,” entitled “Vindication 
of the Primitive Church against Mr. Baxter’s Church Historj',” 
which had been published two years before. Mr. Clarkson imme¬ 
diately wrote an answer, but he laid by the manuscript for many 
months, till in 1682 the importunity of some, and the misrepre¬ 
sentations of others, forced him to publish it. This piece was 
entitled “ Diocesan Churches not yet discovered in Primitive 
Times,” and is tlie second tractate in this series. Although he did 
not publish anything more on this controversy, yet he prosecuted 
it in Ms study, and left behind him two manuscripts on “Primitive 
Episcopacy,” and “ The Use of Liturgies,” which were published 
after his decease, and which will be noticed witli his otlier posthu¬ 
mous works. 

Twenty years had now elapsed since the Act of Uniformity 
ejected him from his pastoral charge, and that long period was 
njainly spent in privacy, partly the result of persecuting laws and 
partly the consequence of his constitutional modesty. The part 
which he had recently taken in tlie Stillingfleet controversy, and 
the support he had given to the arguments which Dr. John Owen 
had adduced in his pamphlet in reply to the Dean, may be ima¬ 
gined to have brought lum under the notice of the church of 
which the Doctor was pastor, and who were then seeking for an 
able minister to become the co-pastor and successor of that eminent 
divine. “ This church was collected soon after the black Bartho¬ 
lomew Act, in 1062, by the celebrated Mr. Joseph Caryl, and 
consisted of some of his hearers at St. Magnus, London.bridge. 
After his death his people invited the learned Dr. John Owen, 
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then pastor of another society, at no great distance. Both con¬ 
gregations having agreed to unite, they assembled together the 
first time, on Juno 6th, 1673. At the time of this coalescing the 
united church consisted of one hundred and seventy-three members; 
amongst vrhom were Lord Charles Fleetwood, Sir John Hartopp, 
Colonel Desborough, Colonel Berry, and other officers of the army; 
also Lady Abney, Lady Hartopp, Lady Vere Wilkinson, Lady 
Thompson, Mrs.Bendish, grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, &c.’'® 

Although nearly ten years had passed away since then, still the 
church was one of high, character for tlie intelligence, wealth, 
and station of many of its members. With persons of their piety 
and judgment, it was not a valid objection that Mr. Clai’kson was 
now in his sixtieth year, for they doubtless considered the matu¬ 
rity of his mind, studies, and experience, greatly to compensate 
for the absence of youthful fervour and mere rhetorical display. 

He was therefore elected as the co-pastor in July, 1682, Dr. 
Owen having, in a letter to Lord Charles Fleetwood, intimated that 
he should “ esteem it a great mercy to have so able a supply as 
Mr. C.”*" The Doctor’s complicated infirmities, however, rendered 
their connexion but brief, as ho was called to depart to his reward 
on the 24th of August, 1683. 

Mr. Clarkson preached his funeral sermon on tlio Lord’s-day 
after his interment, in which he does not enter at length on his 
character, and says nothing of his history. This is explained 
by a single sentence in which Mr. Clarkson says, “ It was my 
unhappineSs that I had so little and late acquaintance with him.” 

Three short years brought the life and labours of tlie surviving 
pastor to a close. Ilis death was unexpected, so that his will 
was only executed the day before he died. Two of the witnesses 

“ Walter Wilson’s Dissenting Cliurclies, vol. i. p. 258. 

* Oime’s Life of Owen, p. 517* 

‘ Through the kindness of a friend, a copy of this document has been found in 
Doctors’ Commons; and though it is singularly brief and hurried, yet it may have 
sufBoient interest with some readers to justify its publication. 

June t/ie 13M, 1686. 

I David Clarkson Clerke Doe make this my last Will. The Laud that is at Idele 
or Eshall wherein I was joynt purchaser with my Father was settled upon my well- 
beloved Wife before marryage as parte of a joyntnre and it is my will it shall soe 
continue; and after her decease it shall be sold and equally divided among the children 
unlesse any of them shall prove debauch; if soe my wife shall dispose of their parte as 
ahee pleases. I give unto my Wife all iny Goods, Plate, and Jewells, and make her 

C 2 
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to that document, Henry Sampson and Edward Hulse, were 
educated at Cambridge, ejected by the Act of Uniformity, and 
applying themselves to the study of medicine, became eminent 
physicians in the city of London. Their presence proves that 
there was no lock of skilful advice or of godly fellowship, in his 
dying chamber. Although this mortal seizure was unlooked for, 
yet Mr.- Clarkson declared it was no surprise, and being entirely 
resigned to the Divine will, he peacefully departed this life on the 
14th day of June, 1086, to see the salvation of God. 

Dr. William Bates preached his funeral sermon on John xiv. 2, 
to which is attached, “A Short Character of that Excellent Divine 
Mr. David Clarkson, who deported this life 14th of June, 1686,”“ 
which is as follows :— 

“ Although the commendation of the dead is often suspected to be 
guilty of flattery, either in disguising their real faults, or adorning them 
with false virtues ; and such praises are pernicious to the living: yet 
of those persons whom God hath chosen to be the singular objects of 
his grace, we may declare the praiseworthy qualities and actions which 
reflect an honour upon the Giver, and may excite us to imitation. And 
such was Mr. David Clarkson, a person worthy of dear memory and 

sole executrix of this my Will. The money that is oweing unto me my Will is that 
it be equally divided among the Children unlesse there Mother for their debauchery 
shall thinke fitt to abate them: in that case shee shall give unto them as she pleases. 
If Robert will prove a scholar I give unto him all my Hookes excepting what English 
Bookes his Mother thinks ftt to take to her selfe. And if any controversy shall 
arrise aboute any parte of this my Will I leave it to be dissided by injj Wife. 

D. Clarkson. 

Sealed, published, and delivered in the presence of Henry Sampson, 
Edward Hulse, Joshua Palmer, Robert Davis. 

Probaium fuit, Sfc. 

“ In Birch’s Life of Tillotson this “ Short Character,” &c. is quoted in a note, 
which says it was "printed wifiaut the name of place or year," This suggested that 
there was extant a separate account of this estimable man ; and the libraries at the 
British Museum, Sion College, Redcross street, London Institution, and Congrega¬ 
tional Rooms, were searched for it, but in vain. At length a copy of the original 
edition of Dr. Bates's sermon was obtained at the sale of the late Duke of Sussex's 
library, and the mystery was explained. That discourse occupies 102 pages, and 
closes with “ Finis,” but without a word of Mr. Clarkson, then come two pages of the 
bookseller’s announcements, “Some Books lately printed,” &o.; and these are fol¬ 
lowed by a distinct fltle-page, “ without the name of place or year,” containing the 
above character, doubtless written by Dr. Bates, but nowhere so stated. It is pos¬ 
sible that Dr.’Birch had seen this as a detached tract of 14 pages, and quoted it as he 
found it, not knowing that it was from the pen of Dr. Bates, and appended to the 
Funeral Discourse. 
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value, who was iiirnished with all those endowments that are requisite 
in an accomplished minister of the Gospel. 

“ Ho was a man of sincere godliness and true holiness, which is the 
divine part of a minister, without which all other accomplishments are 
not likely to be effectual for the great end of the ministry, that is, to 
translate sinners from the kingdom of darkness, into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son. Conversion is the special work of Divine grace, and 
it is most likely that God will use those as instruments in that blessed 
work, who are dear to him and earnestly desire to glorify him. God 
ordinarily works in spiritual things as in natural; for as in the produc¬ 
tion of a living creature, besides the influence of the universal cause, 
there must be an immediate agent of the same kind for the forming of 
it; so the Divine wisdom orders it, that holy and heavenly ministers 
should be the instruments of making others so. Let a minister be 
master of natural and artificial eloquence, let him understand all the 
secret springs of persuasion, let him be furnished with learning and 
knowledge, yet he is not likely to succeed in his Divine employment 
without sanctifpng grace. ’ Tis that gives him a tender sense of the 
worth of souls, that warms his heart with ardent requests to God, and 
with zealous affections to men for their salvation. Besides, an unholy 
minister unravels in his actions his most accurate discourses in the 
pulpit; and like a carbuncle that seems animated with the light and 
heat of fire, but is a cold, dead stone ; so, though with apparent earnest¬ 
ness he may urge men’s duties upon them, yet he is cold and careless in 
his own practice, and his example enervates the efficacy of his sermons. 
But this servant of God was a real saint; a living spring of grace in 
his heart diffused itself in the veins of his conversation. His life was 
a silent repetition of his holy sermons. 

“ He was a conscientious improver of his time for acquiring of useful 
knowledge, that he might be thoroughly furnished for the work of 
his Divine calling. And his example upbraids many ministers, who 
are strangely careless of their duty, and squander away precious time, 
of which no part is despicable and to be neglected. The filings of 
gold are to be preserved. We cannot stop the flight of time, nor recall 
it when past. Volat irrevocabile tempos. The sun returns to us every 
day, and the names of the months every year, but time never returns. 
But this servant of God was faithful in improving this talent, being 
very sensible, to use his own words, ‘ that the blood of the soul runs 
out in wasted time.’ When deprived of his public ministry, he gave 
himself wholly to reading and meditation, whereby he obtained an 
eminent degree of sacred knowledge, and was conversant in the retired 
parts of learning, in which many who are qualified to preach a profit¬ 
able sermon, are unacquainted. 
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“ His humility and modesty were hia distinctive characters wherein 
he excelled. What a treasure was concealed under the veil of humility 1 
What an illustrious worth was shadowed under his virtuous modesty I 
He was like a picture drawn by an excellent master in painting, but 
placed in the dark, so that the exactness of the proportions and the 
beauty of the colours do not appear. He would not put his name to 
those excellent tracts that are extant, wherein his learning and judg¬ 
ment are very conspicuous. He was well satisfied to serve the church 
and illustrate the truth, and to remain in Lis beloved secrecy. 

“ In his conversation a comely gravity mixed with an innocent pleasant¬ 
ness, were attractive of respect and love. He was of a calm temper, 
not ruffled with passions, but gentle, and kind, and good ; and even in 
some contentions writings, he preserved an equal tenor of mind, knowing 
that we are not likely to discover the truth in a mist of passion : his 
breast was the temple of peace. 

“ In the discharge of his sacred work, his intellectual abilities and 
holy affection were very evident. 

“ In prayer, his solemnity and reverence were becoming one that saw 
Him who is invisible: his tender affections, and suitable expressions, 
how melting and moving, that might convey a holy heat and life to 
dead hearts, and dissolve obdurate sinners in their frozen tombs. 

“ In his preaching, how instructive and persuasive to convince and 
turn the carnal and worldly from the love of sin to the love of holiness; 
from the love of the earth, to the love of heaven! The matter of his 
sermons was clear and deep, and always judiciously derived from the 
tc.xt; the language was neither gaudy and vain, with light trimmings, 
nor rude and neglected, but suitable to the oracles of God. , Such were 
his chosen acceptable words, as to recommend heavenly truths, to make 
them more precious and amiable to the minds and affections of men ; 
like the colour of the sky that makes the stars to shine with a more 
sparkling brightness. 

“ Briefly, whilst opportunity continued, with alacrity and diligence, 
and constant resolution, he served his blessed Master till his languish¬ 
ing distempers, which natural means could not remove, prevailed upon 
him. But then the best Physician provided him the true remedy of 
patience. His death was unexpected, yet, as he declared, no surprise 
to him, for he was entirely resigned to the will of God; he desired to 
live no longer, than to be serviceable : his soul was supported with the 
blessed hope of enjoying God in glory. With holy Simeon, he had 
Christ in his arms, and departed in peace to see the salvation of God 
above. How great a loss the chiueh has sustained in his death is not 
easily valued; but our com&rt is, God never wants instruments to 
accomplish his blessed work.” 
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To this elaborate testimony must be added the following from 
the pen of the Rev. John Howe:—“ His clear and comprehensive 
mind, his excellent learning, his reasoning, argumentative skill, 
his solid, most discerning judgment, his indefatigable industry, 
his large knowledge, and great moderation in the matters of our 
unhappy ecclesiastical differences, his calm dispassionate temper, 
his pleasant and most amiable conversation, did carry so great a 
lUStte with them, as that, notwithstanding his most beloved 
retiredness, they could not, in his circumstances, but make him 
be much known, and much esteemed and loved by all that had 
the happiness to know him, and make the loss of him be much 
lamented. But he was, by the things that made his continuance 
so desirable in tliis world, the fitter for a better and more suitable 
world. He lived here ns one tliat was more akin to that other 
world than this; and who had no other business here hut to help 
in making tliis better.”® 

])r. Thomas Ridgley, when preaching the funeral sermon for 
Mrs. Gertrude Clarkson, a daughter of Mr. C., thus speaks of 
him—“ He was well known in this famous city, notwithstanding 
all his endeavours to conceal his real worth, under tlie curtain of 
humility. So for were his attainments above what are common, 
that to attempt to set forth his character, though in the fairest 
colours, would be to lessen him. His writings are the most 
lively picture of his mind; his labours ns a minister of Christ, 
I had'ahnosl, said with the apostle, more than a minister, (2 Cor. 
xi. 23,) were refreshing to many, and his course at last finished 
with joy.”* 

The long seclusion of this admirable man from the public 
labours of his ministry enabled him to compose several lefuned 
discourses, which his great modesty forbade him to publish, but 
which were with his other papers, at the disposal of his executrix 
and widow. 

Amongst his manuscripts was the treatise entitled “ Primitive 
Episcopacy Stated and Cleared from the Holy Scriptures and 
Ancient Records,” and which contains a great mass of additional 
evidence in favour of Congregational episcopacy. This was 
printed in 1688, without any preface or advertisement except tliat 


* Sct Preface, page 880, iiifra. 

* Sermon on the death of Mrs. Gertrude Clarkson. London, 1701. 
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from “ the Stationer,” Nath. Ponder, who says, “ Though a preface 
be a civility due to the following tract, the name of the author is 
reckoned much more significant than any preface. Those that 
know the calmness of his disposition, and his sincere desire of 
contributing all that he could to the composure of those uphappy 
differences that have so long troubled the Christian church, will 
think this work very suitable to his design; and being so esteemed 
by divers judicious persons of his acquaintance, those in whose 

hands his papers are, have been prevailed with to send it abroad 
into the world with this assurance, that it is his whose name it 
bears.” This treatise, the tliird in the following volume, will be 
found to justify the judgment of his Mends; and although a 
posthumous publication. Dr. Henry Maurice thought it necessary 
to reply to it, in an elaborate work which appeared in 1691, entitled 
“ Defence of Diocesan Episcopacy, in answer to a Book of Mr. 
David Clarkson’s, lately published, entitled ‘ Primitive Episco¬ 
pacy.’ ” Whatever may be thought of the comparative learning 
and acuteness of the two disputants, there con be no comparison 
between them as to their tone and temper; Mr. Clarkson always 
maintains tlie bearing of a scholar and a Christian, but the 
Doctor descends to false accusations'and vulgar personalities. 

During the some year there was published another small volume 
called “A Discourse of the Saving Grace of God,” with a preface 
by tlie Eev. John Howe, in which the doctrines of free will and 
Me grace me discussed with great ability and force. Thi» forms 
the fifth treatise of the present volume. 

In 1689 appeared his last polemical work, a “ Discourse on 
Liturgies,” which was left by its author in a very imperfect state, 
and which imhappily was committed to very incompetent hands 
for publication, so that the mistakes, bodi typographical and 
literary, wore very gross and numerous. Still it was not a work 
to be slighted, for Mr. Clarkson had assailed the principal argu¬ 
ments of previous writers in defence of liturgies. He appears to 
have had in view, “ Considerations touching Liturgies,” by Dr. 
John Gauden, the reputed writer of eJkbv Baa-iXIiqi, or the Por¬ 
traiture of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings;” 
Sir Hammond L’Estrange’s “ Alliance of Divine Ofl&cesand 
Herbert Thorndike’s “ Beligious Assemblies, and the Service of 
God.” Dean Comber, therefore, published in 1690, in tw» suc¬ 
cessive parts, his “ Scholastic History of Liturgies in the Chris¬ 
tian Church; together with an Answer to Mr. David Clarkson’s 
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late Discourse concerning Liturgies,” in -which he follows the 
chronological course pursued by our author down to the year 
1100, and the passages he had cited are strenuously defended 
from his alleged misrepresentations and glosses hy tlie Dean. 
These fgets are necessary to be known as parts of the history of 
these controversies, but a decision on the merits and success of 
the respective combatants is designedly avoided. 

However learned and able Mr. Clarkson was as a polemic, yet 
the sermons and discourses which he wrote out at great length, 
are amongst tlio most valuable memorials of his excellent abiUties 
and eminent godliness. After his decease, his family delighted 
to read them, and there is evidence that two of his daiighters 
were greatly instructed and consoled by the perusal of several of 
these manuscripts. In ICOfi, thirty-one of these discourses were 
published in a largo folio volume of more tlian a thousand pages. 
They treat on the following topics:—1. Original Sin. 2. Re¬ 
pentance. 8. Faith. 4. Living by Faith. 5. Faith in Prayer. 
6. Dying in Faith. 7. Knowledge of Christ. 8. Justification. 

, 9. Sinners unwilling to come to Christ. 10. The Lord the 
owner of oU, on inducement from carthly-mindedness. 11. Hear¬ 
ing the Word. 12. Taking up the Cross. 18. New Creature. 
14. Christ’s gracious Invitations. 15. Man’s InsuflSciency. 16. 
Against anxious carefulness, but prayer for everything. 17. God’s 
End in Afflictions. 18. The Conviction of Hypocrites. 19. Soul 
Idolatry. 20. Not partakers in Sin. 21. Unconverted Sinners 
in Darkness. 22. Christ seeking Fruit. 23. The Lord rules 
over all. 24. Sinners under the Curse. 25. Love of Christ, and 
Sacrifice of Christ. 20. Christ Dying for Sinners. 27. Christ 
touched with Feeling of our Infirmities. 28. Boldness of Access. 
29. Christ's Intercession. 30. Fellowship with God. 81. Public 
Worship preferred before Private. These able and evangelical 
discourses wore introduced to the “ Christian Reader,” by the 
following brief advertisement, under the joint names of the Rev. 
John Howe and the Rev. Matthew Mead: 

“ The Rev. Mr. Clarkson was so esteemed for his excellent abilities, 
that there needs no adorning testimony to those who knew him : and 
the following sermons, wherein the signatures of his spirit are very con¬ 
spicuous, will sufficiently recommend his worth to those who did not 
know hitn. They are printed from his original papers, and with the 
Divine blessing will be very useful to instruct and persuade men to be 
seriously religious.” 
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Resides these, there arc only three other printed sermons of Ids 
extant, viz. the Funeral Sennon for Dr. Owen, and two discourses 
in the Morning Exercises. It was, therefore, thonght preferable 
to reprint them in the present volume as “ Occasional Sermons,” 
rather than make a selection from the folio volume, or ipave die 
reader without any specimens of his pulpit labours. 

A fine ]>rint, engraved by White from a portrait by Mrs. Mary 
Beale, an eminent portnut painter of that ago, gives a very pleas¬ 
ing idea of the person of Mr. Clarkson. He had a round hand¬ 
some face, with an ample forehead, and long flowing hair. An 
expression of cheerfulness and good temper, confirms what his 
writings suggest, that he was blessed with sweet equEDimity of 
temper, and a natural gaiety of manners, that contributed much 
to his own happiness and to the pleasure of those who were 
privileged to be connected with him. 

It a])penrs he had four children, one son, Robert, named after 
Ids grandfather, and three daughters, Rebecca, Gertrude, and 
Katherine. Rehccioa, the oldest, was married to a Mr. Combe, 
and lived to a good old ago. She died in the fiiitli of Jesus, 
Novemher aoth, 1741, aged 79 yeai’s, and was buried in Bunhill 
I’iclds cemetery. 

The two younger daughters remained unmarried. Gertrude 
died in Loudon, April lid, 1701. Her pastor. Dr. Ridgley, 
preached her funeral sermon, which ho also published and 
inscribed to Mrs. Elizabeth Clarkson, the venerable relict of 
Mr. Clarkson, who thus survived her lamented husband at least 
fifteen years ; but the time of her decease is not known. 

The third daughter. Katharine, was also eminent for her 
piety, and died at Hitchin, Herts, Jan. II, 1757, aged «1 years.® 
Nothing is known of his son Robert, to whom his father be¬ 
queathed “ all his books if he would prove a scholar.” 

In the Rev. Samuel James’s " Collection of Rcmtuikable Ex¬ 
periences,” there are two papers which Mrs. Combe and her sister 
Gertrude gave in, of their religious convictions upon uniting them¬ 
selves with the Independent church assembling at the Three Cranes 
meeting-house. Fruiterers’ alley. Upper Thames street, then under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Thomas Gouge, and Dr. Thomas 
Ridgley. As they contain some references to their honoured 
father, so they will form an appropriate close to tliese notices. 

* Jiimrs's Collection of Remarkable Experience*, &c., pp. 62—66. 
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The choice experience of Mrs. Rebecca Combe, eWesl daughter of the late 
Rev. Mr. David Clahkson, delivered by her on her admission into 
fellowship with the church, late under the care of the late Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Godge. 

In giving an account of the dealings of God with my soul, I desire 
truly and sincerely to represent the state of my case; I am sensible it 
will be in much weakness, but I hope my end is, that God may have 
the glory of his own work, which he hath wrought on so mean and 
unworthy a creature as myself. 

I had the advantage and invaluable blessing of a religious educa¬ 
tion, both my parents being eminent for wisdom and grace. Under the 
instructions of my good mother, 1 had early and frequent convictions, 
though tltesc impressions lasted not long, for I wore them off, either by 
a formal engaging in some religious duties, or else, by running into 
such diversions as were suited to my childhood. But my convictions 
being renewed as I grew up, and it being impressed on my mind that 
this way of performing duties, by fits and stiirts, merely to quiet an 
accusing conscience, would not satisfy the desires of an immortal soul 
capable’ of higher enjoyments than I took up with ; this put mo on 
serious thoughtfulness what method to pursue, in order to bind myself 
to a more stated performance of those duties, which 1 was convinced, 
the Lord rt?quircd of me. 

Accordingly I made a most solemn resolution, to address myself to God 
by prayer, both morning and evening, and never, on any occasion what¬ 
ever, to neglect it, calling the Lord to witness against me, if I broke this 
solemn engagement. But, alas I 1 soon saw the vanity of my own 
resolutions, for as I was only found in the performance of duty through 
fear, and as a task, and, having once omitted it at the set time, 1 con¬ 
cluded my promise was now broke, and from that time continued in a 
tofcd neglect of prayer, till it pleased the Ahnighty Spirit to return with 
his powerful operations, and set my sins in order before me. Then my 
unsuitable carriage under former convictions, together with my break¬ 
ing the most solemn engagements to the Lord, wounded me deep. 
Indeed, I was tempted to conclude 1 had sinned the unpardonable sin, 
and should never be forgiven. 

Yet, in my greatest distress and anguish of spirit, I could not give up 
all hope, having some views of tlic free and sovereign grace of God, as 
extended to the vilost and worst of sinners, though I coxdd not take the 
comfort "of it to myself. My sins appeared exceeding sinful. I even 
loathed and abhorred myself on account of them, and was continually 
begging a dcej)er sense and greater degrees of humiliation. I thought I 
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could have been content, yea, I was desirous, to be filled with the 
utnlOBt horror and terror of which I was capable, if this might be a 
means of bringing me to that degree of sorrow, which I apprehended the 
Lord expected, from so vile a creature. The heinous nature of my 
sins, and their offensiveness to the pure eyes of his holiness, were ever 
before me, insomuch that I thought 1 could not be too deeply wounded) 
or feel trouble enough. 

This put me on a constant and restless application to God through 
Christ, from whom alone I now saw all my help must come. I had 
tried the utmost I could do, and found it left me miserably short of 
what the law required and 1 wanted. I was convinced that an expecta¬ 
tion of some worthiness in myself, as the condition of my acceptance 
before God, was that which had kept me so long from Christ and the 
free promises of the Gospel; and therefore, as enabled, I went to the 
Lord, and pleaded those absolute promises of his word, which are made 
freely to sinners in his Son, without the least qualification to be found 
in me. I was enabled to urge those encouraging words, ilev. xxii. 17 : 
“ Let him that is atliirst come, and whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” Also Isaiah Iv. 1 : “ Without money .md with¬ 
out pricewith many more of the like nature, which would be too 
tedious to mention. I desired to come to Christ, unworthy as I was,’ 
and cast my soul entirely upon him, for I clearly saw that all 1 had 
heretofore done profited me nothing, since my very prayers, considered 
as a sinner, wore an abomination to the Lord. There was nothing left 
therefore for me to take the least comfort and encouragement from, but 
the free grace of God in Christ Jesus, which I continued to plead with 
much earnestness, and found my soul enlarged beyond whatever I had 
experienced before. 

Soon after, I providentially opened a manuscript of my father’s, and 
cast my eye upon diat part of it, where he was showing, what pleas a 
sensible sinner might make use of in prayer. Many things were men¬ 
tioned which were very reviving. I was miserable, and that might be 
a plea. I might also plead his own mercy, the suitableness, the large¬ 
ness, and the freencss of his mercy. I might plead my own inability to 
believe, of which I was very sensible. 1 might also plead the wiU of 
God, for he commands sinners to believe, and is highly dishonoured by 
unbelief. I might likewise plead the descent of faith, it is the gift of 
God, and the nature of this gift, which is free. Yea, I might plead 
the examples of others who have obtained this gift, and that against the 
greatest unlikelihood and improbabilities that might be. I might and 
could plead further, my willingness to submit to anything, so that I 
might but find this favour vnth the Lord. Moreover, I might plead 
Christ's prayer and his compassions ; the workings of his Spirit 
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already begun ; that regard which the Lord shows to irrational crea¬ 
tures : he hears their cries, and will he shut out the cries of a poor 
perishing sinner ?—In short, I might plead my necessity and extreme 
need of faith, a sense of which was deeply impressed on my soul." 

On reading these pleas I found great relief, yea, they were to me 
as a voice from heaven, Baying, This is the way, walk in it. I was 
enabled to go and act faith upon a Redeemer, and could give up my 
all to him, and trust in him alone for all. I was now convinced by his 
Spirit, that he would work in me what was well-pleasing and accept¬ 
able to God, and that he required nothing of me but what hia free, rich 
grace would bestow upon me. Now was Christ exceeding precious 
to my soul, and I longed for clearer discoveries of him, both in his per¬ 
son and offices, as prophet, priest, and king. 

And oh, how did I admire his condescending love and grace to such a 
poor, wretched, worthless creature as myself! I was greatly delighted 
in frequent acts of resignation to him, desiring that every faculty of my 
soul might bo brought into an entire obedience, and could part with 
every offensive thing, and would not have spared so much as one 
darling lust, but was ready to bring it forth and slay it before him. In 
short, 1 coidd now perceive a change wrought in my whole soul; I now 
. delighted in what before was my greatest burden, and found that most 
burdenfomc in which I before most delighted. I went on pleasantly in 
duty ; my meditation on him was sweet, and my heart much enlarged, 
in admiring his inexpressible love and grace, so free, and sovereign, to so 
wretched a creature, which even filled my soul with wonder and love. 

But this delightful frame did not long continue, for I was soon sur¬ 
prised with swarms of vain thoughts, which appeared in my most solemn 
approiiches td Go 1, and such violent hurries of temptation, as greatly stag¬ 
gered my faith, which was weak. Hereupon I was ready to give up all, 
and to conclude that I had mocked God, and cheated my own soul; 
that these wandering thoughts, and this unfixedness of mind in duty, 
could never consist with a sincere love to the things of God. I thought 
my heart had been fixed, but, oh! how exceeding deceitful did I then 
find it 1 which greatly distressed me, and made me conclude my sins 
were rather increased than mortified, insomuch that I was ready to cry 
out, “ Oh, wretched creature that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
bo<ly of this death !” and in consideration of the power and prevalency 
of indwelling corruptions and daily temptations, which I had to grapple 
with, I was ready to say, “ I shall one day fall by the hands of these 
enemies.” 

But these discouragements were fully removed, by reading some of 

" Clarkson's Sermons and Discourses on Divine Subjects. Folio, pp. 122—126. 
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my father’s ■writings, where it was observed, that a person had no reason ' 
to conclude his sins were more increased, merely because they appeared 
more, and became more troublesome, since this arose from the opposi¬ 
tion they now met with, from that principle of grace which now was 
implanted. Hence I learned, that before the flesh reigned quietly in 
me, and therefore I perceived not the lusts thereof, but now all the 
powers and faculties of my soul were engaged against them, they gave 
me the greatest disturbance, and struggled more and more. Also these 
words were impressed on my mind -with an eiflcacious power, 2 Cor. 
xii. 9, “ My grace is snflicieut for thee,” which gave me peace in believ¬ 
ing that it should be to me according to his word. 

Thus after many conflicts, comforts, and supports, I determined to 
give myself up to some church, that I might partake of the Lord’s 
supper, and have my faith confirmed in the blood of that everlasting 
covenant, which 1 hoped the Lord had made with me, since he had 
given me his Spirit os the earnest thereof. I accordingly was joined to 
a church, and in coming to this ordinance, found great delight: my faith 
was strengthened, and my love increased, from that sweet communion I 
then enjoyed with my Lord by his blessed Spirit, who often filled me 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. Thus I walked under the sweet 
and comfortable sense of his love; and whilst in the way of my duty, I. 
was thus indulged with such sights of the Redeemer's glory, and such a 
taste of his grace, 1 frequently ■wished that I might never more go back 
to the world again. 

But after all these manifestations, oh, wretched creature! God in 
his providence calling me more into the world by changing my condi¬ 
tion, this new relation brought new aifections and new temptations, 
which, being too much yielded to, insensibly prevailed, an& brought me 
into such perplexing darkness that 1 want words to express it. I lost 
the sense of the love of God, and hence my duty was performed without 
that delight I had once experienced, the ■want of which made me often 
neglect it, and especially in private, while I attended on public worship 
with little advantage or pleasure. 

The consideration of this decay in my love, and the loss of those 
quickening influences of the Spirit which 1 used to experience in duty, 
increased my darkness, and I had doleful apprehensions of my state. 
And my inordinate love to the creature, and want of submission to the 
•will of the Lord, in disposing of what 1 had so unduly set my heart on, 
prepared me to look for awful things, in a way of judgment from the 
righteous God, which 1 afterwards found; his hand was soon laid on 
that very object by which 1 had so provoked him ; for a disorder seized 
him, under which he long languished till it ended in his death.". 

■* Her idolised husband died of a consumption at Hitchin, Herts, but in what 
year is not known. 
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This was a melancholy stroke, and tlie more so as I saw his hand 
stretched out still, for I continued in an unsuitable temper, and with¬ 
out that submission which such a dispensation called for. The Lord 
still hid his face from me, and it is impossible to give a particular 
account of those perplexing thoughts and tormenting fears which filled 

my mind: Everything appeared dreadfully dark, both within and with¬ 
out. Oh, were it possible to describe it to others, as I then felt it, they 
would dread Hhat which will separate between them and God I I ex¬ 
pected, if the Lord did return, it would be in a terrible way, by some 
remarkable judgment or other; but oftentimes, from the frame I was in, 
I could see no ground to hope he would ever return at all. 

But was it to me according to my dismal apprehensions and fears ? 
Oh, no I my soul and all that is within me bless and adore his name, 
under a sense of his free and sovereign grace, who manifested himself 
unto thee as a God, pardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin. This 
was the title by which he manifested himself tu Moses, when he caused 
his glory to ptiss before him, (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7.) And it was in the 
clear apprehension, and powerful application of this by the Almighty 
Spirit, that I was brought to admire so greatly, the free grace of God, 
thus discovered to me in so extraordinary a manner, that it even trans¬ 
ported my very soul with love and thankfulness, beyond anything that 
I had csxperienced, in the whole of my past life. 

The beginning of this wonderful alteration in my frame, was hearing 
the experience of one, which I thought very much like my own, 
when the Lord first began to work on my soul. I concluded that this 
person was the subject of a real and universal change ; on this occasion 
I determined to consider my foimer experience, in doing of which 1 found 
the blessed iSpirit "f all grace assisting me, and witnessing to his work 
upon my heart, insomuch that, ere I was aware, my soul was like the 
chariots of a willing people ; I was wonderfully enlivened in duty, and 
enlarged in thankfulness to God, for thus manifesting himself, and 
directing me to those means which he had so inexpressibly blessed, 
beyond my expectation. 

Thus the Lord drew me by the cords of love, and lifted up the light of 
his countenance upon me, so tliat in his light I saw light, which scattered 
that miserable cloud of darkness, that had enwrapped my -soul so long. 
Yea, he dispelled all those unbelieving thoughts which were apt to arise, on 
account of that low estate out of which he had newly raised me. It was 
suggested to me that this was not his ordinary way of dealing with such 
provoking creatures as myself, bqt that they are usually filled with 
terrors, and brought down even to a view of the lowest hell, &o. Thus 
Satan endeavoured to hold me under unbelieving fears, but tlie blessed 
Spirit, by taking of the things of Christ, and showing them unto me, 
prevailed over the temptation. 
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I had a discovery of the glory of the Father’s love, as unchangeable, 
free, and eternal, which was discovered in pitching on me before the 
foundation of the world. And the glory of the Son as proceeding from 
the Fadier, and offering a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour, and in 
bringing in an everlasting righteousness, which by his Spirit he enabled 
me to rest wholly and alone upon, as the foundation of every blessing 
which I have received, or he has promised, for the whole of my accept¬ 
ance befom God, for my justification, sanctification, and iuH redemption. 
On this foundation he has enabled me stcdfastly to rely, which greatly 
enlivens and enlarges my soul, in its addresses to the Father, tlirough 
the Son, by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, for pardon and strength, 
against those powerful corruptions which still remain in my heart. 

Oh, the love, the infinite, condescending, and unchanging love of the 
Father 1 and oh, that fulness of grace which is treasured up in my 
Bcdeemer, to be bestowed on me, by his promised Spirit I of which so 
much hath already been communicated, that my soul is even over¬ 
whelmed under the sense and consideration of it 1 The Lord appears to 
me as resting in his love, and joying over me with singing, as it is 
expressed, Zeph. iii. 17; which Scripture, with many otlicrs, has been 
so opened and applied, m makes my approaches to him exceeding 
delightful. And this sense of his love lays me low, in the views of my 
own vileness and uuworthiness, and constrains me to love him and live 
to him, and to give him all the glory of that change, which, of his own 
firee and sovereign griice, he has wrought in me. ' There was nothing 
in me to move him to this, yea, what was there not in me to provoke 
him to cast me off for ever ? But, thus it hath pleased him to magnify 
his grace and mercy, on a creatiu'e the most unworthy of any that ever 
received a favour at his hands. 

I know not where to end. He has recovered me from amongst the 
dead, and he shall have the glory of it whilst I live: yes, I will praise 
him, and tell of the wonders of his love to others, that so he may be 
honoured, and none may distrust him. He has filled me with his praises, 
though he has not given me that natural capacity which some have been 
blessed with, to express what I feel and find, of his work on my soul. 
But this 1 can say, I have found him whom my soul loves, he hath mani¬ 
fested himself to me, and there is nothing I dread so much as losing 
sight of him again. His presence makes all his ordinances, and all his 
providences, and everything delightful unto me. It is impossible to 
express the joy of my soul in sweet converses with him, with a sense of 
his love and the experience of liis presence, under the influences of his 
Spirit, whose office it is to abide with me, and to guide, direct, and com¬ 
fort me for ever. 

It is from a sense of my duty and a desire to follow the direction of 
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■ that blessed Spirit, that I request fellowship with you of this church. 
AmoDgst you my Lord has been pleased to discover himself to me, and 
to make the ministry you sit under exceeding useful and comfortable to 
my soul; by it I have been built up and settled on the right foundation, 
the righteousness of Christ, that rock that shall never be moved. Your 
order likewise appears to me very beautifid and lovely, being, as I 
apprehend, most agreeable to the rules of my Lord. Hence I desire to 
have communion with you, that so by your example and watchfulness 
over me, and the other advantages arising from church-fellowship, I may 
find what I expect, and earnestly desire in communion with you, namely, 
that I may experience fellowship with the Father and the Son, through 
the eternal Spirit, whilst I wait upon him in the ways of his own 
appointment. Kebecca Combe. 

December 17, 1697. 


2%e remarkable experience of Mrs. Gektkude Clakkson, second daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr. David Ci-abkson, given to the church with whom 
she lived in communion. 

Mr education has been very strict. The constant instruction and 
example of my parents had so early an influence, that it is hard to tell 
which was my first awakening. Ever since I can remember anything 
of myself, I have had frequent convictions of tlie danger of sin and an 
unregenerutc state, attended with fears of the punishment due to it; 
therefore was desirous of an interest in Christ, by whom I might be 
pardoned au<f saved from the wrath of God. This made me very fearful 
of omitting duties, or committing known sins ; and, though these con¬ 
victions wore off", yet they often returned, and rendered me uneasy, 
unless 1 was praying or learning Scriptures, or something which I 
thought good. In these exercises I was well satisfied, though it was my 
happiness to be under the most careful inspection and judicious helps for 
the informing of my judgment. 

Before I apprehended what it was to rely upon an all-sufficient Saviour 
for righteousness and strength, I remember my notion of things was 
this, that I was to hear, and pray, and keep the Sabbath, and avoid what 
1 knew to be sin, and then I thought God was obliged to save me ; that 
I did what I could, and so all that he required ; and I further conceived, 
that if at any time I omitted secret prayer, or any other duty, yet if 1 
repented it was sufficient; and, on this consideration 1 have often ven¬ 
tured upon the commission of sin, with a resolve to repent the next day, 
and then, having confessed the transgression, my conscience has been 

d 
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easy, and I was well satisfied. Indeed sin, at that time, was not burden¬ 
some. I truly desired that my sins might he pardoned, but thought the 
ways of religion hard; and, though I durst not live in the constant 
neglect of duty, yet I secretly wished that I had been under no obliga¬ 
tion to perform it. When I reflect on the thoughts and workings of my 
heart and afiTcctions in these times, and the confused apprehensions 
which I then had both of sin and grace, I am fully persuaded that, 
through grace, there is a real, and, in some measure, an universal change 
wrought in my soul. 

After my father’s death, 1 was reading one of his manuseripts, wherein 
both the object and nature of saving faith were described, and the great 
necessity of it pressed, <fec. The plain and clear definition there given 
of the saving act of faith, caused other appi-chcnsions of things than I 
had before.® I then began to see, how short I had come in all my per¬ 
formances of that disposition of soul which the Gospel called for, and 
how guilty I was while depending upon these performances for accept¬ 
ance with God, not casting my.scJf wholly and alone upon Christ, and 
resting on his righteousness, entirely, for pard< n and justification. The 
concern of my mind was very great, th,at 1 had lived so long, ignorant 
of those things which related to my eternal welfare. I wiis sensible, the 
means and helps I had been favoured with, for improvement in know¬ 
ledge, were beyond what is common, but 1 had refused instruction, the 
consideration of which was very terrible to my thoughts, fearing lest I 
had sinned beyond all hope of forgiveness. 

But in the most discouraging apprehensions of my case, my heart was 
much enlarged in the confession of sin, and in bewailing my captivity to 
it, which was attended with earnest wrestlings with the Lord, for par¬ 
doning and purifying grace. Those absolute promises in the 36th 
chapter of Kzckiel, of “ a new heart and right spirit,” were my continual 
plea, together with Matt. v. 6 : “ Blessed are tluy who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” I found longings and 
pantings of soul after that righteousness, and saw that it could only 
be received by faith; this faith I earnestly begged, and that the Lord 
would pardon that great sin of unbelief, which so provoked and dis- 
honouTe<l him, and that he would, by his own Spirit, enable me to em¬ 
brace Christ, as freely held forth in the Gospel. 

About this time I was much affected with the consideration of Christ’s 
offices, as prophet, priest, and king. And though I durst not claim an 
interest in them, yet was often meditiiting upon them, admiring that 
infinite condescension which is manifested therein. 1 thought whatever 
my condition was in this world, yet if I might but be under his power- 

® This is the same discourse that was useful to her sister B«becca, and is the 
third in the volume, entitled "Faith," and based on Mark xvL 16. 
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ful and effectual teachings as a Prophet, and have the benefit of his 
atonement and intercession as a Priest, and be entirely subject to him in 
every faculfy of my soul, as my Lord and King, then how satisfied and 
happy should I be! 

1 was under these stragglings a long time, before 1 came to any com¬ 
fortable'persuasion that I was accepted. Sins against light and love 
deeply wounded me, and the many aggravating circumstances which 
attended them, were so represented by Satan, that I could not tell how 
to believe such iniquities as mine would be forgiven. But in the midst 
of these distressing thoughts, I found in that manuscript of my father’s, 
that none but unworthy sinners, who are empty of all good in themselves, 
were the objects of pardoning mercy, that the whole needed not the 
physician, but the sick. This encouraged me to plead with hope, that 
the Lord would glorify the freoness of his own grace in my salvation, 
and to urge that Christ called “ weary and heavy laden to him. with a 
promise of i-est. (Matt. xi. 28.) 

I found my soul was extremely burdened with sin ; it appeared more 
e.xceeding sinful than ever Ixifore; sins of thought as well as words and 
actions, were then observed with sorrow, and lamented before him. 
Yea, even the sins of my most holy things, those swarms of vain 
thoughts, and wanderings of heart and afl’ections, of which I was con¬ 
scious. in my secret retirements, and most solemn, close deivlings with 
God. In short, my own soul was my intolerable burden, which made 
me often question, whether there were not more provoking sins in me 
than G(xl usually pardons. Oh, I found how every power and faculty 
were depraved, and that I could not do the good 1 would! 

It would be tedious to relate the many particular discouragements 
and temptations i labom-cd under, sometimes pouring forth my soul with 
some hope in his free mercy, sometimes only bewailing my condition 
without hope, till it pletised Him whose power and grace no impenitent 
heart can n>sist and prevail, to put a stop to my unbelieving reasonings, 
from the unlikelihood of such sins being pardoned, sins so aggravated 
and so provoking as mine, by giving me an awful sense of his abso¬ 
lute sovereignty from those words. Exodus xxxiii. 19, “ I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I 
will show mercy.” Also Isaiah Iv. 1, “ For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” These con¬ 
siderations were so impressed on my mind, and struck such an awe 
upon my spirits, that I durst not any longer give way to my carnal 
reasonings; I thought I could commit myself to his sovereign plea¬ 
sure, let him do with me as seemed him good. 

After some time my mother, perceiving my concern, conversed very 
freely with me, and asked if I was not willing to accept of Christ to 
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tanetify, as well as to save me ? 1 told her I desired this above all 
things. She then said he had certainly accepted me, adding, that it 
was Christ who had made me willing to close with him, and that he 
never made any soul thus willing, but he had first pardoned and accepted 
that soul. I shall never forget with what weight these words were 
impressed on my heart. I thought it was as a pardon sent immediately 
to me. I could not but say, T was above all things desirous to be 
entirely subject to Christ in every power and faculiy of my soul, that 
every thought might be brought into subjection to Christ, and nothing 
might remain in me contrary to him, but that there might be a perfect 
conformity to his image and will in all things. 

After this conversation I found great composure in my mind, believ¬ 
ing that the Lord had created those desires in me, which nothing but 
himself, and the enjoyment of himself, could satisfy, and that he would 
answer them with himself; “ that he would not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax,” Matt. xii. 20. My delight now was in 
nothing else but meditating upon, and admiring of, the free and sovereign 
grace of Ood in Christ, which distinguished me from many others who 
had not so highly provoked him, having called me out of such gross 
darkness which I had been long in, and given me any glimmerings of 
the light, of the knowledge, of the glory of his grace. My desires greatly 
increased after further discoveries, and clearer light into the deepmyste- 
ries of the love and grace of God in Christ Jesus : and all diversions 
from these meditations were a burden. 

Oh, I then thought, “ all old thiugs were passed away, and everything 
was become new!” 1 experienced a universal change in my mind, will, 

and affections ; tlie bent of them was turned another way. Thu ordi¬ 
nances, which were once irksome, were above all things pleasant, and the 
return of Sabbaths continually longed for. I was very thankful it was 
my duty as well as privilege to set apart tlie whole day for the worship 
and glory of my Lord. I bewailed much that 1 could love him no 
more, that there was so much sin remaining in me, and which 1 found 
mixed with all that I did, and that 1 was not wholly taken up in those 
blessed and delightful employments, without the least interruption. Oh, 
I longed for that state wherein all these fetters should be knocked off, 
and my soul set at liberty in the worship and praise of my God, being 
freed ^m corruptions within or temptations without 1 

My soul was thus delightfully carried out for some time, in which I 
heard a discourse from those words, John xxi. 17, “ Thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love tliee.” The scope of this sermon was 
for atrial, whether our appeal could be made to him who knows all things, 
that we loved him ? Under this discourse I found my heart -greatly 
carried out in love to Christ, in all his ordinances, and the discoveries 
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made of his will tbereia. These subjects concerning the love of Christ, 
and his people’s love to him, being long continued, one sermon after 
another, I found I sat under the word Avith great pleasure and enlarged 
affections. 

At this time my mother was persuading me to join in communion 
with sonfe church, which greatly startled me at the first. I could by no 
means think of that, not apprehending m}rself to have come so fexyet. I 
thought there must be something more in me, or I should eat and drink 

damnation to myself. But being better informed both as to the nature 
and end of the ordinance, and that it was intended for the increase of 
grace and strength, and that it was a positive command of my Lord, with 
whose will in all things I was very desirous to comply, I was at last pre¬ 
vailed with to venture on that great ordinance, and was much refreslied 
and satisfied, in my renewed resignation, and enlarged expectations, of 
receiving all needful supplies from Him who is the head of the church. 
Oh, the condescending love and grace of my Redeemer, represented to 
me in these transactions, how greatly did they delight and affect my 
soull I wished I might have been always thus Zeroised, expecting 
with great pleasure the return of those seasons, wherein I might hope 
for further manifestations, and larger communications, of grace and 
love. 

But .after some time my affections began to cool. I had not such 
sweetness and enlargement in my approaches to God in public, as I used 
to find. I thought the pi’eaching more empty, and came short of what 
I found I wanted. This deadness continuing, filled me with no small 
concern, fearing I should fall off. I was very far from charging the 
ministry I sat under, but my own wicked wavering heart. 1 have often 
gone to the house of God with raised expectations of receiving those 
quickenings I used to be blessed with, but found sad disappointments. 
This frame of spirit as to public worship, was matter of continual 
moiu'ning and bewailing in secret. 1 was often examining my heart as 
to its aims and ends in my public approaches, and could not but con¬ 
clude my desires were above all things to glorify my Lord in all his 
appointments, and to receive those blessings from him which might 
enable me so to do. 

The missing of the Lord’s presence under the means, in the use of 
which he had commanded me to expect it, and which he had heretofore 
in some measure vouchsafed, was very grievous. I earnestly begged a 
discovery of every sin that might be hid from me, whidi might be the 
cause of this withdrawing. But the decay of my affections still remain¬ 
ing, it caused great misgivings of heart, ^at things were not right with 
me. Yet still I had supports in my secret applications to God, that his 
grace would be sufficient for me, and thsrf; I should be kept by his 
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almighty power, through faith unto salvation, which encourngoments' 
kept me still waiting with hope, that he would yet return and bless me. 
After some time being providentially brought to this place, 1 found 

the preaching of your pastor so suited to my case, that I was greatly 
enlarged in thankfulness to God, who had so directed me. Those ser¬ 
mons upon Galat. vi. 3, “ For if a man thinketh himself something when 
he is nothing, he deceiveth himself,” though I had heard your minister 
before, with great satisfaction, brought me to a resolution of sitting 
under his ministry. I do not question but you remember what unusual 
and deep heart-searching discourses they were to me. They razed me 
again to the very foundation, and discovered tlic many secret holds 
Satan had in my heart, which before I thought not of, and how many 
ways I was taken up in something which was nothing. I wish 1 could 
express what they were. 

These discourses caused deep humblings of spirit, and enlarged desires 
ailer further enlightenings. Oh I found these things reached me 1 I 
needed to be led into the depths of my own deceitful heart, and thereby 
observe, that secret proneness there was in me, to be laying hold on 
something in self to rest upon and expect from. In short, I now saw 
that utter insulHciency and weakness in myself, and everything done 
,by myself, to satisfy the cravings of my immortal soul, which I had nob 
BO much as once thought of before. 

I have been also led more to that fulness, from whence only 1 can 
receive what may render me acceptable to the Father, and have never 
found so much sweetness and solid satisfaction in my accesses to God, as 
when most sensible of my own unworthiness, and entire emptiness of 
anything agreeable to him in myself, and all my performances, and when 
most apprehensive of that infinite fulness and suitableness of grace laid 
up in Christ Jesus, from whence I am commanded and encom-agcd to 
be continually receiving fresh supplies. Oh tho.se infinite inexhaustible 
treasures! Nothing, nothing less can satisfy the restless cravings and 
pantings of my soul! By this preaching, 1 have been continually led to 
tlris fresh spring that never fails, and have experienced great quicken- 
ings in my applications to Christ, and comfortable rejoicings in him. 
Notwithstanding all those miserable defects and failures in my poor per¬ 
formances, this gives me comfort, that there is a perfect righteousness 
wrought out for me, which I may receive freely by faith, and therein 
stand complete before God for ever. 

The insisting on such truths as these, which have a direct tendency to 
lead from self to Christ, by opening and unfolding the mysteries of 
grace laid up in him, so admirably suited to answer all the necessities 
of poor helpless gnilty creatures,' I find above all things encourages me 
to, and enlivens me in, duty. My low improvements under these suit- 
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able instructive helps fill me \vith mourning, to think there should be 
no greater establishment, upon the sure foundation of a Redeemer’s 
righteousness, on which I hope I have been enabled to build. 

At times I can apprehend with some clearness that this righteousness 
was wrought‘Ont for me, and con apply to him with confidence and joy, 
as the “ Lord my righteousness and strength,” and gladly hope, that 
through that strength I shall be more tlian a conqueror over every dis¬ 
turbing cumiption and temptation. Yea, that I shall see him shortly, 
as he is, in the full displays of the glory of that grace and love which I 
cannot now comprehend, and by the transforming sight be made like 
him. But oh how short! how seldom are these interviews I my unbe¬ 
lieving heart still returns to its former darkness and distrust, and gives 
me frequent occasions to bewail the fluctuations of my weak faith. Oh 
that it was stronger! that it was more stedfast 1 But blessed be his 
name in whom I put my entire trust, there is grace in him, to help me 
under all decays and failings, through weakness. It is from hence I 
receive strength, to elevate and excite the acts of faith and love, when 
sunk so low that I cannot raise them. Yea, it is from the same fulness 
I receive grace, to regulate the actings of grace, and to set my soul from 
time to time, in a right way of improving the grace I received, and for 
bbtaining pardon for all my defects, as well as for the removing all my 
defilements. 

These are truths that feed and support my faith, and without these 
were set home with power ou my soul, I must give up, under the great 
aboundings of indwelling corruptions. I desire a submissive waiting for 
further manifestations of his love, in his own time and way. And 
although •! have not thbse constant shines of the light of God’s coun¬ 
tenance, with whic’.i some of his people arc blessed, yet I humbly adore 
him for the little light he hath afforded me, and beg your prayers that 
I may be kept close to him, and have such constimt discoveries as may 
strengthen my faith, by a close adherence to him, and firm reliance on 
him, without wavering. But I am sensible that I am too apt to be 
looking off from the only support and foundation of my faith and hope, 
and to be depending on, and expecting from, the frame of my own spirit, 
and workings of my affections towards spiritual things. 

Oh the unsearchable deceitfulness of my heart 1 which is so many ways 
betraying me into au unbelieving temper of spirit 1 I find I need 
greater helps than those may who are more established, and 1 dare not 
neglect those helps which my Lord has provided for his church. I need 
to be watched over, and excited and encouraged under difficulties, from 
those experiences which others have of the dealings of the Lord with 
them. I'have been wishing for these advant^es for a considerable 
time, being fully convinced that those who are members of his church. 
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gbould be building up one another. I bless the Lord that he has disco¬ 
vered his will to me in this point, and that he hath provided greater 
helps than what I had been before acquainted with, for my furtherance 
in my progress to heaven. Accordingly I would cheerfully and thank¬ 
fully &11 in with his will herein, and so take hold of his covenant in this 
church, expecting the blessing promised to those that are planted in hie 
house. 


Gertrude Clarkson. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb author would neither have begun nor ended tliis discourse 
so as the reader finds it, if he had at first designed it for public 
view, or been willing to engage himself in this unhappy contest. 
He was moved to examine the learned part of the Beverend 
Doctors [Stillingfleet’s] volume, because he found it not, 
at first view, agreeable to what, upon some converse with the 
ancients, he had long taken to be the sense and practice of the 
church, especially in the first and best ages. He was encou¬ 
raged to pursue the inquiry, because the issue thereof, however it 
proved, coufd be no other than was very desirable. For he 
could not but count it an advantage, either to have his appre¬ 
hensions rectified, if he wore mistaken, or to bo confirmed in 
his judgment, if it were right, and that by a person of such 
cminency, as ho knows none of his standing superior to him for 
learning in the Church of England. So that what he aimed at, 
when he first undertook it, was his own private satisfiiction; but 
some papers being got out of his hands, he found himself 
brought to these terms, that either he must publish them himself, 
or have it done by others; and hod only the liberty to choose 
which of those he counted most tolerable. 

Of what consideration the points here discussed are in refer¬ 
ence to the main question under debate, may soon be discerned. 
If there were no diocesan churches, nor bishops without the 
choice or consent of the people, in the primitive times, then the 
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AOVEBTISEMENT. 


imputation of schism^ with respect thereto, is not over-reasonahly 
fixed on Dissenters. For with what reason can they be branded 
as sohismatios for declining such churches, and not submitting 
to such bishops as the church in the best ages of Christianity 
eitlier did not know, or would not own ? In this case either we 
must be acquitted, or the primitive and universal church will be 
involved' in the same condemnation with us. And the charge of 
schism is in danger to recoil here. It is counted on all hands, 
far more scliismatical to divide from the universal church, espe¬ 
cially in its primitive integrity, than firom any particular church 
in degenerate times: and doth it not look very like such a 

dividing from the prime catholic church, ■when this is relinquished 

in matters of so great concern,—so that such churches are 
formed as were unknown to the Christian world in the first 
and best times, and bishops of those churches are only owned 
and set over them in such a way as was universally disclaimed, 
botli then and in many ages after? If adhering to tlicse 
churches, (and to none else but in dependence on them,) and 
resigning ourselves up to those bishops as our pastora, be mado_ 
so necessary, that those are counted none of the church, or 
worthy to bo cast out, who yield not thereto; we need not fear, 
in these circumstances, to let our accusers bo judges, who are the 
schismatics, when they are under no temptation to bo par¬ 
tial. “A church,” says Dr. St[illingfleet] “may separate her¬ 
self from the communion of the catliolic by taking upon her to 
make such things the necessary conditions of her communion 
which never were the conditions of communion witli the catholic 
church. The being of the catholic church lies in essentials: 
for a particular church to disagree from all other particular 
churches in some extrinsical and accidental things, is not to 
separate from the catholic church, so as to cease to be a church; 
but still, whatever church makes such extrinsical tilings the 
necessary conditions of communion, so ns to cast men out of the 
church who yield not to tliem, is schismntical in so doing; for 
it tlicreby divides itself from the catliolic church: and the sepa¬ 
ration from it is so far from being schism, that being cast out of 
that church oniihoso terms, only returns them to the communion 
of the catholic church. On which grounds it will appear that 
yours is the scliismatical church, and not ours. Not only 
persons, but churches may depart from the catholic church; and 
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In such cases not those who depart fromtthe communion of such 
churches, but those churches which departed iiK>m the catholic 
are guilty of the schism.”® 

Upon whom this sentence falls, and who are acquitted hereby, 
may be easily discerned, if there be no evidence that the churches 
and bishops in question, now made so necessary, were known or 
owned in the primitive times. And I know not from whom this 
evidence can bo expected, if not from so excellent a person as 
Dr. St[illingfleet,] when he has made it his business to produce 
it. Whether he has done it or not, is left to the judgment of 
the impartial, upon the perusing of what follows. 


“ Rational Account, patt ii. chap. iv. aec. iii. pp. 358, 359. 




NO EVIDENCE 


FOR 

DIOCESAN CHURCHES, 


The testimonies of the ancients which the reverend and learned Dr. 
[Stillingfleet] makes use of, concern two hesids, and are alleged either 
for diocesan churches, or against popular elections of bishops. Before I 
come to examine the former particularly, let it be observed in general, 
that those reverend persons whom the Doctor opiX)scs, make account 
that in the primitive times a regular church wiis but a particular con- 
‘gregation, and constituted of no more than might convcuieutly meet 
together for church-communion. Yet tlicy deny not but there might 
be in after-times some heteroclites, churches extraordinarily numerous, 
so as they could not ordinarily and with convenience hold jx-rsonal 
commmiion in one jdace ; but they find no instances hereof in the two 
first jiges of Christianity, nor evidence for any number in the third, 
nor in th'e bqjt pai-t of the fourth for very nniuy, compared with the 
rest which trans^iessed not the primitive and regular boimds. And 
this they judge will be uo great prejudice to their hypothesis. He 
that shows three or four men (among many thousands) corpulent, 
overgrown, and of extraordinary stature ; doth not thereby prove that 
the rest are not' commonly of a regular proportion, more like men than 
giants. If those so numerous churches could be thought- on that 
account to have been diocesans, yet could it not be from thence inferred 
that the ancient churches were commonly diocesan, unless we may 
draw a general conclusion from that which is very rare and extraordi¬ 
nary. But indeed it cannot lienee be proved that those few churches, 
consisting of so very numerous members, were like the diocesans now 
contended for. It is just here as it is with our parishes in England; 
besides those of a common and ordinary size, there are some which are 
excessively numerous, containing very many thousand souls, some 
thirty or‘forty, or sixty, or more thousands ; yet it would be ridiculous 
to account each of these parishes a diocese, when all know the largest 

B 
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of them is but a small part of one. These parishes at first oontained 
no more than could meet for worship in one place ; being in some ages 
grown too populous to meet together, they should have been divided, 
so as to answer the ends of their first regular establishment; but con¬ 
tinuing as they are, they pass still (as the lesser do) for single congre¬ 
gations, and these, with hundreds of others, make up but one diocesan 
church. 'I'he ancient churehe,s are in these respects corre.spondent to 
these parishes. So that if the Doctor had brought us some instances of 
ancient episcopal churches as numerous as oiu: great parishes, contain¬ 
ing many more than eould well meet tog<*ther, yet this would not have 
jiroved them diocesan churches, no, nor more than some single congre¬ 
gations ; Imt I tliink all that he produces amounts not to so much. 
This will apixair by e.xtuuining the severals” alleged. 

To prove that the church of Carthage iu Cyprian’s time was more 
than a single congregation, (and no less than a diocese, which is the 
thing to be proved,) he shows out of his epistles, that there wore many 
presbyters in that church. Hut this will be no proof to those who 
consider, that it was the practice of old to multiply presbyters and other 
ollicers, beyond what we count necessary. Dr. Downham says, at first 
the number of (,'hristians in cities were sometimes not much greater 
thiiu the number of presbyters among them, llis words are these: 
“ Indeed at the very limt conversions of cities, the whole iimnbcr of the 
people converted, (being sometimes not much greater than the number 
of presbyters placed among them,) were able to m.'ikc; but a simall con¬ 
gregation.”'" Such a number of presbyters would be far from proving a 
church in sxteh cities to be more than a single congregation, much 
tiirther from proving it to be as largo jis a diocese. ^This'practice, 
which the Bishop will have to be. primitive, of making so many pres¬ 
byters iu oiu' chui’oh, was followiid in aftt‘r times. Nazianzen tells us, 
in the fourth age, that sometimes the otficers iu a church did well nigh 
exceed the inuuber of those whom they ruled, dat cr^edur tI frActovr ^ 
atruo-av lipxovtn Kar iJ/a^gor.'' Ilow, then, can foHy-six or sixty presby¬ 
ters be an argument that the church where they were was as large as a 
diocese, or larger than the greatest congregation ? Justinian, observing 
that ollicers in chiu'ches were nudtiplied beyond reason and measure, 
takes order that they shoidd be reduced to the numbers at the first 
estiiblishment; but in the great church at Constantinople, he would 
have the pre.sbyters brought down to sixty. No doubt they were 
numerous iu Constantine’s time, who endeavoured to make tliat city in 
all things ciiual to Koine, t<^<i/«XXoi< ’Vajiy, and built two churches in it, 


Particulars. 

Defence, lib. ii. cap. i. p. 6. 


* Part Hi. see. iv. p. 229. 

* Drat. i. 
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•says tlie historian." Yet in the latter end of his reign, after the death 
of Arius, the Christians there could all meet together for worship. It 
is said expressly, that Alexander, bishop of that church, mtva^tv trvv 
jrSort rots d8eX<^o»t iittTfXftrtv,'' “ held a meeting wdth all the brethren.” 

But th^c is one passage afterwards which may seem more consider¬ 
able, page 230: “ At Carthage we have this evidence of the great num¬ 
ber of Christians, that in the time of persecution, although very many 
stood firm, yet the number of the lapseil was so great, that St. Cyprian 
saith, every day thousands of tickets were granted by the martyrs and 
confessors in their behalf for reconciliation to the church.'’ Aud in one 
of those tickets sometimes might be comprehended twenty or thil'ly 
persons, the form being, Ootmmmicet ille cum suis, ‘ Let the bearer and 
his friends be admitted to communion.’ 

The numbers of the lapsed were gi’cat; it seems, by Cyprian’s expres¬ 
sion,* they were the greatest part of Ids church, for he says, “ The 
greatest part of the brethren denied the faith,” (Afaximus fnUrmn 
mmefus fidetn suam prodi<Jit,J at the first approaeh of the persecution, 
before, they were apprehended, or so much as impuml after, besides 
those that fell when the danger was nearer, and the trial more sharp. 
Elsewhere he tells us, that this w'astiug ptirsccution did almost ujipeople 
his church,'^ aud he mentions numerosatn lanipieiitium streujem, et 
exiguam' stantium Jinnitatan, “ a eoj)ious slaughter of the un.stable, and 
little of the firmness of stedfast professorssignifying that those who fell 
were many, those that. stoiHl but very tew.*' Very many hundre<ls arc 
not necessary to make a company numerous, and very few added to 
those (or to some thousands) will not make the church of Carthage so 
e.xceediiig gre»it as some seem to imagine it. However, the Iaj>sed were 
not near so many as is here insinuated ; for by this reckoning the 
lapsed Christians at Carthage will be more by many myriads than all 
the inhabitants of the city, Christians and heathens, together. For 
suppose these thousands of tickets were but two or three thousand, aud 
every day amounted but to ten days ; aud the numbers in each ticket, 
reckoned sometimes twenty, sometimes thirty, were but one with an¬ 
other ten, the numbers of the lapsed will be 300,000; whereas all the 
inhabitants were not above 200,000, as we may well suppose, since the 
inhabitants of Antioch, a greater aud more populous city, (as authors 
generally report it,) were no more, as Chrysostom, who well knew it, 
gives the account, tUoa-i pvpi^ac,^ “ twenty myriads.” 'rherefore tlie 


« Soz. lib. il. cap. ii. * Theodorct, lib. i. cap. xiv. 

* Lib. ili. Pp. V. [AUter Cyp. Ep. xv.] Lib. HI. Ep. xv. [al. Cyp. Ep. xi.] 

* Serino de LapiU, [ed. Paris. 1726, p. tft.1.1 / Lib. Iv. Ep. iv. Initio, [al. Cyp. Kp. vii.] 

r Ibid, ad linem. ^ Orat. in Ignat, tom. v. llom. Ixx. 
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thousands here must pass, as is ordinary in all authors, for very many. 
So Eusebius says there were /xvptot, “ thousands of bishops,” in a synod of 
Antioch for the censure of Paulus Samosatenus." And another ancient 
author speaks of thousands of bishops at the Coimcil of Chalcedon,‘ 
whereas there was but about six hundred at the latter, and not so many 
by far at the former. Thus Theodoret, giving an account of his preach¬ 
ing at Antioch, saitli it was known, that many myriads® (jroXAat itvpidSts) 
did meet in one place to hear ; whereas two or three myriads are more 
than can well hear any one preach. And then the tickets comprehend¬ 
ing twenty or thirty (which multiply the numbers of the lapsed excess¬ 
ively) must be left out of the reckoning, for there was none such 
granted by the martyrs, as Cyprian declares in the epistle cited. Though 
there were some drawn up in such a blind form {Communicet itle cum 
siiis) as might include twenty or thirty, yet says he, Nunquarn omnino 
martyribus factum estf “ This was never done by the martys.” Thus 
the expression, Ep. v.* will amount to no more than this: “The martyrs 
were daily solicited and importuned to grant great numbers of tickets.” 
So it cannot be hence concluded that the Christians at Carthage were 
more, or so many as are in some of our parishes. It is manifest by 
many plain passages in C}rprian, that his whole church, which in his 
style is, “ The whole people—all the laity standing by—^thc whole bro¬ 
therhood,” (Plebs universn—omnes stantes laid—tota fratemiias,') did 
fre<jucntly meet together, both for acts of worship, and other church 
affairs ; which as they enforce the sense I have given of the expression 
alleged, on those who will have Cyprian consistent with himself; so 
may convince aU, who weigh them impartially, that the Christians then 
at Carthage were iiothiug near so many as the Doctor supposes. 

In the next head, p. 230, that which he woidd prove, if we may 
judge by his conclusion, pp. 231, 232, is that the power of discipline 
Wits not then supposed to be in the congregation, or that they were the 
first subject of the power of the keys, and that they thought it not then 
in the power of the people to appoint and ordain their owa officers. 
But this Dr. 0[wen] nowhere asserts, if I understand him, and so it 
might have been spared. However, he proves it; let us see how. 
“ The presbyters and the whole church were under the particular care 
and government of St. Cyprian as their bishop.”—^p. 230. 

The presbyters were then no ways under the government of the 
bishop, but cis those that are joint rulers may be said to be under tlie 
government of one another. The whole church was not under the 
bishop’s government alone, but was ruled jointly by the bishop and 


HUt. lib. vil. cap. xxvili. > Vid. et Cecrop. Epiac. Sebxatop.inConcil.Chalced. 

Epist. Ixxxiii. Lib. iii. Ep. xv. [Al. Ep. xl.] • [Al. Cyp. Ep. XV.] 
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ciders. That the presbyters and bishop concurred in the government, 
is acknowledged by the best asserters of episcopacy amongst us, Dr. 
Field, Bishop Downham, Bishop Hall, Mr. Thorndike, Primate Usher, 
&c. Dr. St[illingfleet] doth not deny it; nay, he elsewhere asserts 
and pro\res® it by many ancient testimonies, Cyprian’s particularly. 
“ Thus Cornelius at Rome—thus Cyprian at Carthage, one who pleads 
as much as any for obedience to bishops ; and yet none more evident 
for the presence and joint concurrence and assistance of the clergy at 
all church debates,” &c. And to prevent the usual evasion, he adds, 
“ That they concurred in governing the church, and not only by their 
counsel, but authority, ai)pears from the general sense of the chiu’ch, 
even when episcopacy was at the highest.” 

There is nothing in the passages here produced out of Cyprian, 
(pp. 230, 231, 233) that can be in the least serviceable to prove the 
sole jurisdiction of a bishop. The import of them is no more, but 
that in matters of discipline, the people and ciders should do nothing 
without him; even as he declared tliat he would do nothing without 
them. How tliis sets the church of Carthage at any distance from Dr. 
0[wen]'s hypothesis, I understood not. 

Hor can I apprehend how the third head (p. 232) crosses the Doctor 
more than otliers, or more tlian himself. That the pastoral authority for 
governing a church is of Divine institution, is not denied, but that the 
superiority or pre-eminence of a bishop above presbyters is of such 
institution, Cyprian says not, nor is it the sense of any of the ancients, 
as Dr. St[illinglleet] hath declared heretofore, (and retracts not here,) 
proving it by tlie testimonies of Jerome, Hilary, Augustine, Isidore, and 
a Council at tSevilh showing also how expressions in the ancient 
writers, which secni to be of another tendency, are to be understood.® 

Page 233. “ Let the reader now judge whether these be the strokes 
and lineaments of the Congregational way.” 

If the Doctor had thought fit to take notice of the strokes and linea¬ 
ments of the Congregational way, supposed to be apparent in St. 
Cyprian’s writings, he should have produced somctliiug out of him 
against these severals.'* 1. That a church then was but a single con¬ 
gregation, consisting of no more than could meet together for personal 
communion. 2. That this church was not under the government of 
any other bishops or rulers besides their own bishop and officers. 
3. That the concerns of this congregation were not ordered without the 
common consent of the people belonging to it. If it be plain in Cyprian 
that this was the state of the church at Carthage, it will be the more 


• Irenlcuin, pi<. 835, 386, 354, 355. 
' lien. ]ip. 814,315. 


* IrenicuiDi pp. 31 %, 313. 
^ Particulars. 
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considerable because the Doctor tells us, that Cyprian speaks of nothing 
peculiar to his own church, but what was generally observed over the 
Christian world. 

I meet with no more out of antiquity to this purpose, till we come 
to page 245; there he offers two observables,” and fortifies ^hem with 
ancient testimonies. 

“ Obs. 1. That it was an inviolable rule amongst them, that there 
was to bo but one bishop in a city, though the city were never so large, 
or the Christians never so many.” 

This was no inviolable rule. No rule at all in Scripture; none such 
[was] observed or known in Scripture times. Those that are for epis¬ 
copacy in its greatest elevation, maintain, that there were more bishops 
than one in a city, particularly Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, Ephesus, 
&c., in and after the apostles’ times. Others, that proceed upon other 
grounds, find in one city more of those who in Scripture style are bishops, 
though not in the style of after times.—^Phil. i. 1 ; Acts xx. 17, &c. 
Dr. St[illingfleet] himself must either hold that there were no bishops 
in Scripture times, or more of them than one in a city ; for he acknow¬ 
ledges that in the apostles’ times in one church there were more presby¬ 
ters than one ; and yet ascribes the superiority which makes the differ¬ 
ence between a bishop and presbyters, not to Divine or apostolical 
appointment, or any act of the apostles ; but to human institution, and 
an act of the church. 

This rule might well be observed in cities where there were no more 
Christians than there art; in a single congregation ; and this is supposed 
to be the case of Carthage, and other cluuches, in Cyprian’s time, and 
after; nor has Dr. St[illingfleet] brought anything suificieht to dis-, 
prove, it; and therefore Cyprian’s testimony for one bishop might have 
been sp.ared. Nor is there any ground to conclude that 1 Thess. v. 
12, 13; lleb. xiii. 17, were not so midcrstood by the African churches 
as they are by Mr. B[axtcr.] And Cyprian, who is so positive for 
one bishop, is as peremptory but for‘ one flock. Esse posse uno in loco 
aliquis existimat aut multos pastores, out plures greges “ Can any one 
imagine that in one place there should be either more pastors, or more 
flocks ?” viz. more than one. But the diocesans now pleaded for may 
have many hundred flocks, and [yet] but one pastor. 

When tliere were more Cliristians in a city than one bishop could 
perform the duties of a pastor to, this rule might afterwards be observed, 
though not inviolably and without exception; no, nor where Christians 
were less numerous. At Jerusalem, when Narcissus had the chair, not 
to mention those who were bishops there in his retirement, (Dius and 


• Polnulbiconiidoration. 
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Germanicon,) Gorditis was in tlie seat when he returned and resumed 
the bishopric; and Alexander was afterwards made bishop with him." 
At Ccesarea, Theotcenus and Anatolius were for some time bishops 
together ;* afterwards Macarius and Maximus were at once bishoj)s in 
tlmt church.® Epiphanius (alleged by Grotius® for this purpose) signifies 
that otKcr cities had two bishops; and excepts but one. “ Alexandria 
had never two bishops (it al aXXai iroXett) as other cities had.”* His 
meaning cannot be, as a great antiquary would have it, that Alexandria 
was never so divided as that several parties in it should have their 
respective bishops there; for so it was divided, in tlie time of Epi¬ 
phanius, when the Catholics had Athanasius, the Arians had Gregorius, 
and then Georgius; and afterwards the one had Peter, the other Lucius. 
And the Novations had their bishops successively in tliat city, till 
Cyril’s time/ But to waive other instances, let me only add one, yet 
such an one as is pregnant, comprising very many at once, and shows 
this was customary in the churches everj'where through the world. 
Valerius made Augustine bishop with him at Hippo, with the con¬ 
currence of the bishops in those parts, who assured Augustine that this 
was usual, and proved it by examples both in tlie African and trans¬ 
marine churches, as Possidonius tells us.<'' And Augustine alleges 
nothing to hinder him from making Eradius bishop with him, when ho 
designed him to be his successor, but only the prohibition of the Nicenc 
Council.* That is the first rule we meet with against it,* and tlierc it 
is not directly prohibited, btit only by insinuation. Afterwards the 
bishops were more positive in forbidding it, having in time discovered 
a very cogent reason for it, assigned by a synod in the middle of the 
seventh ago^ Ne res ecelesim scevd divisione debeant partiri, “ Lest the 
cliurch’s revenues should be dividedand so one bishop should not 
liavc all, which seemed a cruel thing to those fathers. 

But to return to former ages : where the custom continued of having 
but one bishop in a city when the multitude of Christians in it required 
more, the practice of their predecessors was pleaded for it, when the 
case was quite altered, and the reason which had led them to it in 
better times was not extant. As if, in the behalf of some parishes 
amongst us, grown in time extraordinarily populous, so as some tliou- 
sands of the inhabitants cannot meet at once in the parish church, it 
should be alleged, that they ought not to bo divided into distinct 
rectories, because each of them was but one parish under one rector 


• Euseb. lib. vi. cap. x. xl. 
c Sov. lib. ii. cap. xx. 

• Hear. Ixviii. [n.vi. Meletiau.j 
t Vit. Aug. cap. viii. 

• Cone. Kic. Can. viii. 


^ Euaeb. lib. vii. cap. xxxii. 

^ Dc Imp. sum. Potest, lib. xi. sec. xi. 
/ Socrat. lib. vii. cap. vii. 
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at first, and for some ages since; when the reason why it was but one 
at first, and after, was because it contained not too many for one. If 
any ofier to derive it from a higher original, and pretend it was from 
apostolical tradition, Dr. 8t[illingfleet] tells US, they did it upon a mis¬ 
take, “judging of the practice of the apostles by that of their own 
times.”” 

Yet in cities so well replenished with Christians, where the bishop 
had assistants joined with him, each of which had and exercised the 
entire power of pastors, an honorary presidency only reserved to the 
bishop; Mfr.J B[axter] will not say the instituted species of govern¬ 
ment is there altered: nor that this is like such a diocesan church, where 
there are many myriads of Christians, more than all the inhabitants of 
Carthage amounted to, all under one bishop as their sole pastor. 

P:ige 246. “ One of the greatest and most pernicious schisms that 

ever happened, might have been prevented, if they had yielded to more 
bishops than one in a city ; and that was tlic schism of the Donatists 
upon the competition between Majorinus and Caxjilian.” 

[ cannot conceive how yielding to more bishops than one in a city, 
might have prevented the schism of the Donatists, unless the ancient 
church hiid quite another idea of schism than Dr. St[illingfleet] has ; 
for he counts tlwsc assemblies schismatical, which dificr less both in 
opinion and practice from those he allows, tlian the Donatists did from 
the Catholics. The Donatists held that ordinations by traditors^ were 
null and void; that Csecilian, and many others, had no better ordina¬ 
tion ; and consequently those churches must with tliem be no true 
churches; their officers were to be rc-ordained, and the people re¬ 
baptized : and this was their practiee. Now I do not see any reason to 
think that Cscciliau’s allowing the Donatists a bishop in Carthage would 
have lu.ade them quit their principles ; for they presumed they might 
have a bi.shop of their own there, whether Cajcilian and his party 
allowed it or no; and notwithstanding any disallowance, had so actually, 
one bishop succeeding another, for a hundred years together. 

Page 246. “ Let M[r.] Bfaxter] reconcile these words® to his hypo- 
tlicsis, if he can.” 

If the church Cyprian speaks of contained no more than some single 
congi'egation, which let Dr. St[illing(lcet] disprove, M[r.] B[axter] will 
not find any difficulty in roconciling what Cyprian says against 


• Iren. p. 317. 

* Traditors or betrayers were such as In times of persecution, aurrendered the sacred books and 
utensils of the church to the heathen to be burnt. 

' [Cyp* III* n* Et cum post primuni, &c. &c. '* Since there cannot be a aecoQ.d after the 
first, whosoever is made bishop when one is made already, who oug^ht to be alone, he is not another 
bishop, but none at all.*'] 
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Novatian (for being chosen a bishop in that city, where there was 
one before) to his own hypothesis; for it amounts to no more than 
this, that there should bo no more than one pastor in the sumo congre¬ 
gation; and till the former be disproved, those testimonies (pages 247, 
248) are to no purpose. 

I see hot how it can be justly inferred from what is alleged out of 
St. Augustine, concerning the proposal of Melchiades, (page 248,) tliat 
“ the best, the wisest, the most moderate persons never once thought 
that there could be more bishops than one in a city.” What Mel¬ 
chiades proposes doth not signify that he thought there was a necessity 
for but one bishop, as if there could be no more; though he might 
think it not expedient where one was snflicicnt, and more were not like 
to agree together. St. Augustine himself, who applauds the proposal, 
thought there might be more, lie was actually bishop of Hippo, as 
was shown before, together with Valerius; and he concurred afterwards 
witli the rest of tlie African bishops in allowing it elsewhere. 

1 find no such rule on both sides in the conference at Carthage as he 
next tells us of: “ Btit one bishop to be allowed of cither side of a city 
or diocese.” It is tnte both sides seemed unwilling to own that they 
erected new bishoprics, on purpose to make one party appear more 
numerous than the other: but none of them were disallowed upon this 
account^ either as bishops or actors in that conference. All the 
Catholic bishops there, and St. Augustine with them, in tlu'ir epistle to 
Marcellinus, there recited, offer the Donatists, that being reconciled, 
nee honorem episcopates amittant, “ they shonld continue bishops.” And 
afterwards in their greatest councils they allow that there might be two 
bishops*in one place on several occasions; particularly if the Donatists’ 
bishop was com erted, then the place was to be divided between him 
and the other bishop. This the Doctor takes notice of, p. 251, and we 
shall do it further, when he leads us to it. 

Sect. ix. Obs. 2, p. 249. “ In cities and dioceses which were under 
the care of one bishop, there were several congregations, and altars, 
and distant places. Carthage was a very large city, &c. And there, 
besides the cathedral, were several other considerable churches,” &c. 

This was in the fifth age. Victor ends his history in the latter end 
of it, about the year 480. Now it is the three first ages principally, 
wherein it is said there were not mure Christians than in some single 
congregation, nor more fixed churches than one in a city. In the fourth 
there might be more in some cities, but those cities were very few. 
Petavins could but name two in the latter end of that age. In the fifth 
age there might be more, but then the church was greatly declining, as 
appears by the complaints of Austin, Chrysostom, Isidore Pelusiota, 
Prosper, Salvian, &c. The ambition and other extravagancies of the 
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bishops promoted it. Chrysostom, in the violent persecution which ' 
ended in his ejection and banishment, says he feared none so much as 
the bishops, oiStua yap \oiw6i> St&oiKa as ijniTKoirovs" And the bishops 
of those two cities, Rome and Alexandria, which first transgressed the 
primitive bounds of churches, are noted as the first that turned the 
government of the church into domination, and did it in that agc.‘ 
But yet there is reason to believe that the case was not much altered at 
Carthage in'tliis age; for though there were very many brought over to 
Christianity, yot great numbers of them were with the Donatists. In 
Carthage itself, tliey had their bishops in succession, Majorinus, Do¬ 
natos, Parmenianus, Primianus, who was confirmed in the chair at 
Carthage by a synod of three hundred and ten bishops; Maximianus 
being declared bishop there at the same time, by two otlier synods; the 
one consisting of above fifty, the other of above a hundred bishops.' 
So that it seems that sect luid two bishops at once in Carthago, in the 
latter end of the fourth age; and vying with the Catholics for numbers, 
they might have as many churches as they, liebaptizante Dotmti parte 
rmjorem multitudinem Afrorum, “ The Donatists rebaptiased the major 
part of the Africans,” saith Pos-sidonius.** However, the number of 
their churches will not prove the thing in question. Out of the ser¬ 
mons I>e 2'enipore and De Diversis, which go under St. Austin’s name, • 
but arc of uncertain authors, and so are of little account, he ireckons 
eight churches; but there were more in Alcximdria, when the Christians 
did all meet there in one place. And since, after the disturbance by 
Arius, the presbyters were not sulTered to preach in Alexandria, either 
the people must meet in one place to hear the bishop preach, or be 
without preaching.' M[r.] B[axter] proved that they did meet in one 
place, and 1 think his proof is still ssitisfying,/ notwithstanding what is 
answered. Nor doth it appear that all those churches were for com¬ 
munion ; they might communicate witli tlie bishop in the greater 
basilica,'^ and the rest might serve for other ofiices, as Damasus (or 
whoever was the writer of the popes’ lives) says, The twenty-five or 
fifteen titidi’' were erected at Rome by Marcellus, propter haptismum et 
pandtentiam multorum et sepalturas, “for the baptisms, penances, and 
burials of the multitudes.” Hence Dr. T.iylor* infers, that at Rome 
there w.os then (viz. in the beginning of the fourth age) no preach¬ 
ing but in the mother church; and then not only at Alexandria, but 

« £p. xiii. p. 95. * Socrat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. vii. x!. 

* August, contra Crcscon. lib. iv. cap. vi. Vita Aug. cap. vii. 

' Socrat. Hist. lib. 1. cap. vi. f Satisfactory. 

9 One of the early names for a church. 

A ThttUuU at liome and the Xavput at Alexandria, seem to Imve corresponded somcvihat to 
our modern chapela-of-^ase. 

' Epiie. Aaser. p. 297. 
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at Rome, in the fourth age, if the people met not in one place with the 
bishop, they could have no sermon: and the inference is altogether 
as just, that there was no eucharist but at the great church. So 
that those places (call them what you will, tituli, or XoCpat, or basilicce) 
seem to be but oratories, and not intended or used for celebrating the 
Lord’s supper. And there are more of these in some one of our 
parishes than either at Alexandria or Carthage, and yet tlie people not 

SO numerous, but they can and do communicate together. 

Page 250, to show tliat there were more idtars dian one where Chris¬ 
tians did communicate in a city (or bishopric, contrary to what he had 
asserted in his sermon,) he aUeges a passage in the Conference at 
Carthage, where Fortimatus objects to Petilian, that in the town where 
he was bishop, the heretics had broken down all the altars. But this 
will be no good argument, that there were more altars for the eucharist 
than one in a town, to those who take notice that in Africa there were 
abundance of altars for other designs and purposes than celebrating the 
eucharist. Particularly, there were many erected as memoriw rmrtyrum, 
memorials of the martyrs, which appears by the fifth council at 
Carthage, Can. xiv. where those fathers take notice of such altars in the 
fields, the ways, and tibique, “ everywhereand some of them they 
condemn, (viz. those in quibus nullum corpus aut reliquim martyntm 
conditte probantur, in which neither the body nor the relics of any 
martyr can be proved to repose,) others they approve. 

He shows, that places distant from the city were in the bishop’s 
diocese, but these tvill not serve his turn, nor will what is alleged serve 
for proof. It is a canon in the African code, that no bishop shoirld leave 
his cathedr;^ church and go to any other church in his diocese, there to 
reside." 

But suppose this cathedral church was in some village, it cannot 
hence be proved that any places distant from a city wei'e in the bishop’s 
diocese, viz., in the diocese of the city bishop. And this is no impro¬ 
bable supposition; indeed, there is near ten to one for it, since in 
Africa, for one bishop in a city, there might be ten in villages. And 
none will doubt of this, who know how many hundred bishops 
there were in Africa, and how few cities. Their cathedral churches 
(though the sound be big to those who measure them by ours) were all, 
but a few in comparison, village cathedrals; it may be some of our 
chapels of case out-do them. 

“ But it evidently proves that there were more churches in a bishop’s 
diocese.” And so are there many chapels, and some churches too, in 
some one of our country parishes. But this will be far from evidently 
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proving any such thing, if the canon be rightly represented; for there 
it is not his diocese, either in the Greek or Latin copies, but a diocese, 
and so may either be a church belonging to another bishop, or a diocese 
that had no bishop : for dioceses there were in tliat country which 

never hsid bishops, as appears by the second Council of Carthage, where 

it is decreed that dioceses which never had a bishop, should not have 
any.® 

The word diocese, as it is most frequently used in ancient writers, 
denotes that which is either so much bigger, or so far less than a 
modern diocese, that he who argues from one to the other, may run into 
mistakes himself, and lead others with him. In the former acception,* 
it contains many provinces ; so Balsamon defines it, ij n-oXXar twapxias 
fxovtra.” The whole Roman empire wiis divided into twelve or thirteen 
such dioceses, and Africa under the Romans was but one of them, 
Justinian reducing all the African provinces into one diocese.** In the 
latter acception*' it is used for a country town or villiige, for a parish or 
part of a parish. Thus a presbyter is siiid dicscesin tenere, “ to hold a 
diocese,”* and Pappolns is said dimeeses et villas ecclesiai circumire •/“ to 
make a circuit of the dioceses and vilhiges of his church where 
dioceses and vilhiges seem to explain one another as dioceses and 
parishes do in another council.*' So a diocese is put for a church 
or a chapel, which a man erects in his own ground; thus d synod 
at Orleans orders,* that when any man hath, or desires to have, a 
diocese in his ground, he must allow competent laud thereto, and pro¬ 
vide a clerk for it.' Like these were the dioceses mentioned iii the 
African canons, and their bishoprics were answerable. 

It is determined in several African canons, that the dioceses,which never 
had bishops should have none. But this was decreed upon terms and 
with exception, [that] if the Christians in those places were multiplied, 
and they desired a bishop of their own, they were to have one with the 
consent of those in whose power the places were.* Now, when the 
people were numerous enough for this purpose, we may understand by 
the practice of those churches : there were divojs bishops in Africa who 
had but one presbyter belonging to them, as appears by the case which 
Posthumianus puts,* of a bishop having but one presbyter. Hence 
Bishop Bilsou concludes, that bishops ollentimes had but one presbyter.* 
So that the people were numeieus enough to have a bishop, where they 


• Can. V. Cod. Afric. Can. lUi. 

• In Concil. Chalced. Can. xiii. 
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were too many for the cure and inspection of one presb 3 rter. And this 
was the sense not only of the African churches, but of the Eastern and 
Western also, as appears by the Council of Sardica, where the bishops 
both from west and east assembled. There those fathers, more careful 
than their predecessors, thought needfiil, lest bishops should be dis¬ 
paraged by having their chairs in small places, to decree," that bishops 
shall not be made in little towns or villages, and there explain which 
they count little ; Cui satis est units presbyter, “ such as one presbyter is 
sufficient for.” But they add, Where the people are numerous, (viz. so 
as one presbyter will not suffice, as the contexture* shows,) desiring a 
bishop, let them have one. So that it was the sense of the ancient 
Church, both in Africa, Europe, and Asia, that in any place where there 
were so many Christians as that a presbyter needed an assistaxit, there a 
bishop ought to be placed. By this wc may discern whether or no 
their bishoprics were like our parishes, especially considering that they 
thought it rec^uisite to multiply presbyters far more than we do now ; 
and judged too, that one of them was not sufficient for so numerous a 
flock as one hath now in charge. Their great number of presbyters in 
many places shows this. To go no farther thim Carthage, where the 
Doctor finds but eight churches, great and small, yet the clergy were 
* above live hundred ; so many belonging to Carthage were banished by 
Hunnerfciis, as Victor tells us.® Jerome saith, the presbyters were 
multiplied so excessively that they became contemptible; jrresbyteroa 
turba contemptibiles facit.^ 

“ And where the Donatists had erected now bishoprics, the African 
Council decrees that after the decease of such bishop, if the people had 
no mincf to lv»vc •vnother in his room, they might be in the diocese of 
another bishop : which shows that they thought the dioceses might be 
so large as to hold the people that were under two bishops.”—p. 250. 

It was most common in Africa to have bishops in villages, and ordi¬ 
nary for the Donatists to have a bishop in the same place where the 
Catholics had one; which shows that they thought that the diocese 
need be no larger than that a village might hold the jicople that were 
under two bishops. The Catholics decree, that when a Donatist bishop 
was deceased, if the reduced people would have another in his place, 
they were to have one without consulting a council.® 

“ There were many canons made about the people of the Donatist 
bishops. In one it was determined, that they should belong to the 
bishop that converted them, &c. After that, tliat they should belong 
to the same diocese they were in before.” 


• Can. vK 
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But if the converted people desired to have a bishop of their own, as 
they had before, then they were to belong to neither, as appears by 
several canons.” So that in this case, African bishops might be as 
numerous, and consequently as small, after the Donatists were reduced, 
as before; and ,so far enough from any rcsCDlblailCe Of modern 
Diocesans, and as like our parishes as Mr. B[axtcr] would have them. 

“ But if the Donatist bishop were converted, the diocese was to be 
divided between them.”—p. 251. 

Thus in a city, when there was both a Catholic and a Donatist 
bishop, (than which nothing was more ordinary) if the Donatist was 
converted, the town must be divided between them ; and two bishops 
were to be continued in one city. In some places there were four 
bishops of one party, for one of the other. Verissimus, bishop at 
Tacara, saith, in his flock there were four other bishops, Datianus, 
Aspidius, Fortunatus, and Octavianus.'’ Suppose, where there were 
four Donatist bishops, they had all been converted, the place by this 
rule must have been divided amongst five bishops. And so in a village 
where there were two bishops, as there was at Mutagena, (and many 
other such places in Africa,®) the Donatist bishop being converted, 
the village was to be divided between them into two dioceses, and 
each diocese there had been no more than half a parish with us. 
Mr. B[axter] will not be much against such diocesans, nor troubled 
at any such proofs out of anti(iuity for diocesans of another kind. 

lie passes to Hippo, and in the country about it finds divers pres¬ 
byters and deacons, whereby he would prove the largeness of that 
diocese. But he might there have found divers bishops also. That 
there were more bishops in the country which he would appropriate to 
St. Austin’s jurisdiction, may appear by those very instances which the 
Doctor makes use of to show that he was the only bishop there, and 
the presbyters and deacons in those places all imder his care and 
government. 

Fussala is one of them, and this is acknowledged to have had a bishop, 
though it was but a castle, and so called more than once in the place 
cited."* The reason why it had a bishop no sooner is signified by Austin, 
when he saith, there were no Catholics at all in it; In eodem caatello 
nuUus esset onmino Catholicus, “ In this castle there was not a single 
Catholicbut multitudes of Donatists. Yet when some were gained 
to the church there, or in the parts about it, a bishopric was erected in 
it for the Catholics. The place being remote from Hippo, Austin was 
sensible that the charge wiis too great for him, extending further than 

• Cod. Afrlc. Can. cxvili. Can. xeix. ‘ Collat. Carth. d. I. n. 121. 

' Ibid. n. 1.13, and n. 20r. “ [Aug. Ep. 3C2.] 
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it ought, and discerning that he was not sufficient for the diligence 
which in all reason was due to it, he took care that a bishop should be 
ordained, and placed there: Me viderem latius qmm oportebat eaitendi, 
nec adhihendce sufficere diliqentiw, qmm certissima ratione adhiheri debere 
cernebam. 

But the Doctor says, he was fain to resume it. What he understands 
thereby I do not well know, but if anything be meant for his purpose, 
it must be that this bishopric was extinguished. But there is no ground 
for this. It is true, Antonius, made bishop there, was upon some com¬ 
plaints put out of Fussala, yet salvo episcopatu, so as he retained the 
episcopal dignity ; but the place was not deprived of the episcopal chair, 
for though it might continue void for some time, yet a bishop is found 
there afterwards in the African notitia : Melior Fussalensis is reckoned 
amongst tlie bishops of Numidia. Hereby it is m.mifest that this holy 
bishop coxdd not digest so great a diocese as the doctor assigns him. 
He had the wisdom and humility to think himself not sufficient for a 
charge so remote and extended; and he had the conscience not to 
charge himself with that which ho was not sufficient for. So when 
Fussala had a competent number of persons in it of their communion, 
he takes care (which was the general pRictice of the African bishops) 
to form a bishopric in that castle, and such a diocese, as so small a place 
and some other luiar it could make. And this about anno 420, when 
the generality of the people tainted with Donatism was reduced, and 
laws made for the banishment of their bishops and clergy, and the 
delivery of their churches to the Catholics ; and so, when it cannot bo 
pretended that this scldsm was the occiision of a further multiplication 
^ of bishops. 

“ It appears that a place forty miles distant was then under the care 
of so great a saint, and so excellent a bishop, as Austin was.” 

It was under his care, not as one that intended to be their pastor, or 
as a fixed part of his bishopric, as places are which belong to one of 
our dioceses ; but only to make them capable of having a pastor, and 
to have one placed amongst thetn, as the event makes it evident. 
Hereby it appears that the Doctor might have forborne his queries. We 
need not guess what answer St. Austin would have returned them ; he 
has done it actually in this epistle, though it may be not to the Doctor’s 
satisfaction. For the numbers at Fussala, he says, at first tliere was 
not one Catholic, afterward there were but few ; when there was more, 
they had a bishop of their own. And [as] for taking upon him the care 
of so distant a place, he says, he was not sufficient for it himself: the care 
he took was to have it committed to another. So that Mr. B[axter] sees 
no reason to tell Austin, that he understood not the right constitution of 
churches; but he may see reason to tell others so, and thank St. Austin 
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for here discovering it. I might have alleged, that this epistle, which 
the Doctor makes such use of, is suspected by learned men, as is noted 
in the last edition of Austin’s Epistles at Paris. It is not found in die 
more ancient and less suspected editions. The Papists (from whom we 
have it) are concerned for the credit of it. It helps them 1» an argu¬ 
ment for the bishop of Rome’s power about appeals from foreign parts. 
For Antonius, bishop of Fussala, being censured in Africa, appealed (it 
is said) to Celestinus, bishop of Rome, to whom this episde is directed. 
But then it seems not likely that Antonius should have the confidence 
to do this, when the African fathers had so positively declared against 
such appeals ; and Apiarius a little before had found the like attempt 
so unsuccessful. Nor is it probable that St. Austin, fortified with the 
decrees of the African councils, would be so much concerned (as this 
epistle would make him) to hinder Caslestinus from revoking the sen¬ 
tence, which all the authority of Africa had made irrevocable by any 
bishop of Rome. But there is no need to insist on tliis; whether it be 
supposititious or not, we have offered enough to render it unserviceable 
to the Doctor’s design. 

Another place he mentions for the said purpose, is Mwiicipium 
Tullense, or Tulliense, as some editions have it. I meet with Jipis- 
copatiis Tulliteiisis in a catalogue of African bishops. It may be that 
denotes this very place; the variation of one letter need not hinder, 
since it is so common with the African writers to vary so much and 
more, in the naming of their towns. Instances hereof might be given 
in abundance: take but this one. Donatianus, a bishop in the province 
of Byssacena, is styled from his bishopric Telepmisus in one council,* 
Teleptemis elsewhere,"’ with the change of the same letter that is in the 
instance before us. Whether it be so or not, there is no doubt but, if 
this town was stored with Christians, it had a bishop of its own; for it 
is scarce credible that when so many contemptible villages in that 
country had their bishops, there should be none in so considerable a 
corporation as this, which, as appears by Austin’s description of Murca, 
the sick person, had its duumvirate and common council, answerable to 
the consuls and senate at Rome, and was honoured with the privileges 
and immimities of the imperial city. 

However, Austin doth not^say that this town had presbyter and 
clerks under his care and government. This is added without any 
ground that I can discern in the place cited, and without this addition 
the particular story which the Doctor recites does him not the least 
service. 


Cone. Milevit, Can. xvii. 


* CoHftt.Carth. [n. exxi.] 
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Nor does St. Austin say to Cajcilian, the president, that he was hfehop 
of that diocese, (which the Doctor represents as a region of large extent,) 
but only that he had episcopalem sarcimm Hipi)onmseni, “ the episcopal 
charge of Hippo.”* 

The third town which he speaks of as in Austin’s diocese, is Muta- 
gena, or Mutigena. But this also had its own bishop, or two for a need. 
In the confei'cnce at Carthage there is Avtonius episcopus Mutagenensis 
for the Catholics, and Splcndonius bishop there for the Donatists,*' 
And thus it was even in Ilippo itself; Austin was bishop there for the 
Catholics, and Macrobius for the Donfitists, who succeeded Proculeianus 
in the chair there.® So that Austin is so fiir from having all the region 
under his jurisdiction (this being parted amongst several otlier bishops), 
that he had not the whole town: the Donatists had a diocese there, such 
an one as those in Africa used to be, where one little town (and IlipjK) 
was none of the greatest) would serve for two ilioceses. And in some 
places, where the Donatists had one bishop, the Catholics would have 
four; and they were serve<l in the same kind by the Donatists, who in 
other places had three or four for their one; of which there are several 
instances in that famous conference at Cai’thage.*^ 

Other towns might be addt^d which had bishops of their own in that 
region, but there is no need of more. St. Austin himself signifies 
plainly that there were more bishops in the territoiy of Ilippo, when 
he moved Januarius, the primate of the Donatists, that they would 
meet together with the Catholic bishops that were in that territory, and 
who there suffered so much by the Donatists.® A’ece interim episcopus 
nostros qui sunt in regione llipqjonemi ubi a vestris tttnta mala patimur 
convenite. 

If the region of Ilippo \ras so very large as the Doctor represents it, 
there is Jio doubt but there were many good villages in it. And 
Mr. Thorndike (whom none can suspect to be partial this way, his bias 
rather leading him the other) tells us, that in Africa bishops were so 
plentiful, that every good village must needs be the seat of an episcopal 
church..^ And if, sis the Doctor says, the notorious schism of the 
Donatists was the occasion of the multiplication of bishojrs in Africa, 
they must be most multiplied in Kumidia, to which Hipjx) belonged; 
because the Donatists were there mqst numerous. lie that finds 
betwixt an hundred and two hundred bishops in the province of 
Numidia, and makes the region of Ilippo of more tlian forty miles 
extent, yet offers to prove there was but one bishop in that region, 
need not despair but he may make any thing probable. 

• Ep. lx. ‘ D. I, n. 13.1, et ii. 207. ‘ Ibid. n. 138, n. 201, Aug. Ep. Ixxviil. n. S. 

^ N. [117,J 121, C.1, 188. • Ep. Ixviil. r Bight of Churcbea review, p. 53. 
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After such plain evidence of the extent of dioceses, he would bring 
as clear proof of metropolitan provinces in the African churches. To 
me they are both clear alike, who can discern nothing of evidence in 
them. His proof is merely Cyprian’s calling that part of Africa where 
ho lived, provincia nostra, “ our province,” two or three times. Before 
ecclesiastical metropolitans were known in the world, Africa was by the 
Eomans divided into provinces, as our kingdom hath been long into 
counties. Cannot one that lives in an English shire, call it “our 
county,” but that must be a clear proof that he is the governor of it ? 
Cyprian himself never dreamt of any such thing. He disclaims all 
.•mthority over the bishops of that or any other province, Neque enim 
quisqmm nostrum episcojmm se esse episcoporum constituit,^ “ None of us 
makes himself a bishop of bishops.” The great Casaubon, where he 
w.os concerned to speak as favourably of the English constitution as 
pt>ssibly could be, says, “ It is most manifest that this superiority was of 
human constitution, and in the first and second ages, and a great part of 
the third, not known in the church.”* And Dr. St[illingflcet] clse- 
Avhere tells us, “ there was no ditference as to the power of the bishops 
themselves, who had all equal authority in their several churches, and 
none over another.” He not only says this, but brings for it clear proof 
indeed;' and finds no higher rise of metropolitical power or privilege, 
than the Council at Antioch, newr a hundred years after. The great 
privilege of metropolitans, (after they were establislu^d by canon,) 
whei'ein all their authority consisted while the state of the church was 
tolerable, was their jiresiding in provincial synods; and there they had 
but a single vote, about ordinations, censures, or other affairs. In 
Cyprian’s age, the bishop in the prime city did often preside in synods; 
but this honour they had not from oblig-ation, but courtesy; nor had 
they it always, but others were chosen presidents, sometimes out of 
some other respect to the place, than because it was a metropolis, or the 
bishop of it a metropolitan. So in a synod in Palestine, Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem, was joint president with Theophilus of Cicsarea, 
though Cajsarca, not Jerusalem, was the metropolis of Palestine.'* 
Sometimes for the worth of the person; so Osias, of Corduba, was 
chosen president of divers synods, in idaccs remote from his diocese and 
country': noias yup ovk ny^aaro avviSdovs, “ Over what kinds of synods did 
he not preside ?” says Theodoret of him.* Sometimes for their age, as 
Palmas, bishop of Amastris, was president in a synod in Pontus, upon 
this account expressly, a>i dp^maraTos, “ because the most ancient.’’.^ 


■ In Cone, earth, fap. Cyp.p. 429, eil. Oxon. 1S82.] * Exercit. xvi. p. SSS, Cn.-HS.) 

' Iren. p. 372. <> Eiueb. lili. v. cap. xx. Tacit. Hist. Hb.ii. [cap. Ixxix.] 

Hist. lib. ii. cap. xv. / Kuseb. lib. v. cap. xxii. 
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And in Africa, long after, not he who had his seat in the chief city of 
the province, but he that was most ancient among the bishops, had the 
primacy in provincial synods," and this settled by canon.* By which it 
appears that tlie pre-eminence of metropolitans was not eshiblished, 
either by rule or invariable custom, for the first three ages. And 
afterwards, when in the fourth age it was settled by canon, yet then it 
was not much any where; but less it seems in Africa than in some 
other parts, since there they were so jealous of the ambition lurking (and 
now and then appearing) in the thing, that the bishops there would not 
admit the names, but declare, that the bishop of the first seat should 
not be called the exarch of the priests, or chief priest, or any thing 
of like nature, but only the bishop of the first scat. Hence, Dr. 
St[illingfleet] concludes, “ Therefore it hath been well observed, that 
the African churches did retain longest the primitive simplicity and 
humility among them; and when the voice was said to be heard in the 
church, upon the flowing in of riches, Hodie venenuni effusum ext in 
ecclesiam, “ To-day is poison poured into the church,” by the working 
of which poison the spirits of the prelates began to swell with pride 
and ambition, as is evident in church history, only Africa escaped the 
infection most, &c. So that however Africa hath been always fruitftd 
of monsters, yet in that ambitious age, it had no other wonder but only 
this, that it should escape so free from that typhus scecularis, “ worldly 
phrenzy,” (as they then called it,) that monstrous itch of pride and 
ambition.' 

“ Victor mentions one Crescens, who had one hundred and twenty 
bishops under him as metropolitan.”—p. 253. 

Under hi»i; hjw ? .as one over whom he had jurisdiction, or to 
whom they swore canonical obedience ? No such thing ; but under 
him as an honorary president in their assemblies, who there could 
do nothing without them as to any matters of moment, but was still to 
bo concluded by their votes, he having neither negative nor casting 
voioxj. .Such a moderator he was as the reformed churches have in 
their synods or other assemblies; only he, after the fourth age, held the 
place and honour for life, us theirs always do not. But this makes no 
material difierence, if Grotius mistake not, who says it is not de re, 
“concerning the possession,” but de habendi modo, “concerning the 
manner of possessing it.” A dictator made but for the dispatch of some 
present difficulty, was as much a king (in his account) as he that 
reigned during life. Duratio mturam ret non immutat.^ “ Length of 
time does not alter the nature of the possession.” 


Aug. Ep. Icclxi.] 
Iren. p. 373. 


^ MUevit, Can. xiii. Cod. Afrlc. Can.lxxxvi. 
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Sect. 10. ITe passes to Egypt, and from what Athanasius says of 
Marmotis, he draws several observations, which seem not all current. 
He observes, first, that here were true parochial churches, because they 
are called churches; but so were the tituU. at Rome called, yet were not 
better than oratories, or chapels of case in many of our parishes, where 
all Divine offices were not performed. That they were all performed 
there, so as the people were not sometimes obliged to have recourse to 
Alexandria for some one, Athanasius doth not intimate, nor the Doctor 
alliriu. He observes also, that they were so under the bishop, as that 
he had the whole government. But if he had the whole, those pres¬ 
byters had none of it; and then he was such a bishop, and they such 
presbyters, as that ago did not know. This the best asserters of episco¬ 
pacy acknowledge, and Dr. St[illingfleetJ hath proved. He observes, 
that “ they were at that distance, that they could not have local com¬ 
munion with their bishop at Alexandria." But that the distance was 
not such as to hinder them from having communion with their bishoj), 
is evident by an epistle of Dionysius, who being banished to Ceidiro, 
and troubled that afterwards the governor woidd remove him to 
(luluthion in Marmotis, the brethren encourage him, because this was 
so near Alexandria, that it might bo reputed “ but a remoter suburbs,” 
a>r ex irpoaoTfiitif, and though the place was destitute of Christians, yet 
tho.se of Alexandria might frequently have recourse to them, anil make 
uj) a congregadon." 

But further, not to insist more upon his observations but the scope of 
them, if Maroeotis was well replenished with Christians when Athanasius 
was made bishop there, it had not been long so; for Dionysius, in his 
time, declares it to be “ a desert as to Christians or anj' good men,” 
(pij/wv dSt\(l)a» (cat oirouSat'oix dpdparrup,'' 

It was the sense of the church (as I showed before) that where 
(.'hristians were so imdtiplied in any place as to need more than one 
pre.sbyter, and they desired to have a bishop, it was not to be denied 
them. If this was now the condition of Marmotis, Athanasius would 
not have hindered them from having a bishop; but indeed his adver¬ 
saries were too quick for him, and made Ischyras bishop in Maroeotis.' 
It is true, Athanasius was troubled at it, because Ischyras was a very 
bud man, and had this houorir as the reward of an ill act; but not 
because it lessened his diocese, or impaired his revenues; (though 
country oblations, upon which, w’ith those of the city, the bishop and 
clergy lived, being withdrawn from the city, were allowed to the country 
bishop, whore a new bishopric was erected.) For he was well enough 
pleased with others that were deserving in the same circumstances. 


« Kuneb. lib. vil.cap. xi. 


« Ibid. 


Athaii. Apol. 2, p. 622. 
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particularly with Dracontius, who was made bishop in the same terri¬ 
tory of Alexandria, ivrij 'AXt^avSpltap m'glit bo, 

for in those parts, as in others, bishops were seated as little distant one 
from another as country towns are with us. To go no further than the 
country bordering upon this, in Palestmo, Diospolis, or Lydda, an 
epUcop^ seat, was but six miles from Joppa j and Jopjia SOtne foUF 
miles from Jamnia; Rhinocomra four miles from Anthedon; and 
Anthedon not three miles (Sozomcn sfiys about twenty furlongs*) from 
Gaza ; and Gaza twenty furlongs from Constantin (anciently Majuma.'’) 
Strabo makes it little more than seven furlongs.'' In Egypt itself, the 
cities, though there w-ere bishops also in the country, were close tog(*,tlier. 
Nicopolis was twenty furlongs from Alexandria, as Josephus,'' or thirty 
furlongs, as Strabo / and Taposiris, near Nicopolis, and Canopus, 
Iltwaclia, and Naucratis, not much further one from another. More 
instances hereof might be given in other countries, Syria, the lesser 
Asia, Greece, Macedon, and Italy, where there are diviTs cities but two 
miles distant, very many at three or four miles distiince, abundance at 
five or six: 1 must not digress to give a particular m’count of them. 
Those who ordained every such city or town to have a bishop, were far 
from designing any such things as modern dioceses. 

“ But Mr. B[}ixtcr]’s great argument is, from the meeting of the 
whole TOultitude with Athanasius in the great chtu'ch at Alexandria, 
to keep the Easter solemnity.”—p. 254. 

And there is some weight in it, because nothing eojisidcrable c:m be 
said .against it. It amounts to more than is said, if a just account bo 
t.akeii of it. He tells the emperor there were Too-oCrot, so many Chris¬ 
tians at thcpaschi'l solemnity, as a prince that loved Christ would wish 
to bo in the city, and that these desired to meet in tlto groat church, 
that they all might pray there, kuk(1 wavras (SxfirSai ; and so they did, ontp 
KaX yiyovfv. Can this signify any less than that all the Christians in 
that city which adhered to Athanasius did meet .and jiray in one place ? 
He says, that one place was capable of receiving them all, ht^a<r6ai mivrat. 
He s,ays, the multitudes there met were such as at other times assem¬ 
bled in several other little places, ttSs cxaipoi', &c. “ How,” says ho, “did 
the people rejoice to see one another now, when before they met in 
several places ?” Let any one view the whole passage, and I doubt not 
it will be plain to any impartial eye, that the main body of Christians, 
belonging to Athanasius, did meet in that one church. But by this 1 
see nothing will be phiin in antiquity to him that likes it not. Hereby 
the Doctor’s following questions are answered.—255. 


'• Epist. ad Dracont. 
" Wb. xvi. p. 522. 


* Hixt. lib. V. cap. viu. ' Snz. ibid. p. 3.'i6. 
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It is no good argument, that because all the Christians in London 
cannot meet in St. Paul’s, therefore aU the Christians adhering to 
Athanasius in Alexandria could not meet in a great church. Alex¬ 
andria was never, by far, so populous as London, much less at this time. 
The greatest part of the inhabitants of that city were at this time 
heathens or Jews. Of those who passed for Christians, it* is like 
Athanasius had the lesser share. The Novatians, and other sects, the 
Meletians especially, and the Ariaus, did probably exceed his flock in 
numbers. It may be the Arians alone were more numerous, consider¬ 
ing how many there were there at first, and what encouragements and 
.odvantiigcs they had under such an emperor as Constantins ; and 
thcrefoiHj these cities are vastly different, in that very thing wherein 
they should agree, to make such reasoning good, either for proof or 
illustration. After this time Epiphanius mentions about twelve meet¬ 
ing-places in Alexandria ; whether there were so many now, or whether 
the Catholics had them all, may be a question. However, Athanasius 
tells us, that all these save one were exceesding small, very short and 
stniit places, twv toIwv eKKKrjtrimv ^ftax^arcov oiJjrwv.® And after, he 
says, they were giKpal icai oTf»ai,‘ “ small and strait.” There are as many 
or more ehurches and chapels, (it is like" as great as those in Alexandria,) 
in some one of our parishes in England; the parishioners assemble in 
the lesser places at otlnir times, but at some solemnities they are wont 
to conimimieatc! at the chief parish church. Will any argue from such 
parishes for our dioceses, or that they could not meet in one place, 
liecause tliey had so many other little places to meet in ? 

Thci'c is no need for the serving Mr. B[axter]’s hypothesis, that 
Alc.xandria be shrunk into a less compass ; nor doth IVlr. B[axter] 
in the least attempt it. He gives the full dimensions of that city 
out of Strabo, as grave and judicious a geographer, and every way as 
unexceptionable, as any he could pitch on ; who is so far from lessening 
it, that he calls it geyarrov rqt oiKovfttptjs e/xTru/aop, the greatest mart 
town in the world. Yet he might have told us that Ausouius makes it 
inferior to Constantinople, to Antioehia, and to Citrthiigc,'* who may 
jKtss for as judicious an author ivs he that will have it davWtiirras, 
incomprehensibly great. But he, detracting nothing from the greatness 
of that city, offTers as fair probabilities that the Christiiins in it, joining 
witli Athanasius, might all meet in one place as can lie expected in such 
a case ;* but the Doctor thought not fit to take notice of them. 

“ To show tlic great number of Christians in Alexandiia,” he tolls 
us, pages 255, 256, “long before the time of Athanasius, Dionysius 

■* Apol. |2,1 page MI. * Page 6;i2. 'likely. 

’’ He Ord. Magn. Urb. ' (’hiirch ^l^t. page^ 9, 10. 
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Alexandrinus saith, in a time of great persecution, when he was 
banished, he kept up the assemblies in the city, and at Cephro he had 
a large church, partly of the Christians of Alexandria which followed 
him, and partly from other places ; and when he was removed thence 
to Colluthion, which was nearer the city, such numbers of Christhins 
flocked dut of the city to him that they were forced to have distinct 
congregations ; so the words mri ittpos signify.” 

Cephro was a place in Lybia, at a great distance from Alexandria; 
in the epistle cited it is a village near the desert, and that was no place 
for very great assemblies ; th.at which increased it wiis the recourse of 
Christians from some other parts of Egypt. However, it was greater 
than what they had or expected when removed to Marucotis, though so 
very near to Alc.xandria, as Dionysius and liis friends there signified. 
But to encourage him, tliey toll him, as it afterwards fell out, that their 
meetings, though not so great, might be more freejueut, Christians still 
coming to them from Alexandria, one company after another ; so Unit 
they might often have assemblies for worship and Cliristian communion 
at Colluthion, though in less numbers than at Cephro ; and that by the 
contextiu’e of the discourse, seems to be the meaning of Kara pepos, 
their assembling in pjircels as they came, some at one time, and others 
at anotiier ; not that such numbers flocked thither at once out of the 
city, as that they were forced to have distinct congregations. Indeed, a 
company not very numerous might be well thought too many for one 
assembly in their circumstances, in the paroxysm of a violent persecu¬ 
tion, when dimilianus, the governor, passing sentence of banishment on 
thorn, told them, it should be death to keep a meeting in the pl;ice to 
which-they were banished, and that they should bo mirrowly watched 
in order to a discovery. And Dionysius says, he was on purpose dis¬ 
posed of in such a plsice, where he might most easily be apprehended. 
And therefore, if they had met in distinet congregations at the same 
time, this h.ad been no argument to prove them so numerous as the 
Doctor is concerned to have them. Less than a thousand, yea, or five 
hundred, will more than satisfy the import of any passage in this 
epistle, which he makes use of to prove the great numbers of Christians 
in that city. However, as if his supposition had been proved, he pii)- 
ceeds upon it thus : “ If there were such a number of Christians at 
Alexandria so long before, under the sharpest persecution, is it possible 
to imagine, in so great a city, after Christianity had so long been the 
religion of the empire, that the number of Christians there should be 
no greater tlian to make one large congregation ?”—p. 256. 

The professors of Christianity greatly incre.ased after this became the 
religion of the empire ; but the greatest part of thosi; who professed it 
did not adhere to Athanasius ; both the Meletians and the Arians fell 
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off fi'om his predecessors, and the breach continued all his time ; so 
that the Catholics in Alexandria seem not to have gained much more 
by the happy alteration in the empire than they lost by those unhappy 
divisions. At the first breach Meletius had many more adherents than 
Peter, as Epiphanius tells usfar most of the bishops, clergy, and 
people deserting Peter and cleaving to Meletius. Constantine' granted 
them the liberty of their meeting, and Athanasius, who opposed them, 
was by him banished, and so continued many years, (twelve or thirteen;) 
under such encouragements as they had under him and Constantius, 
their numbers were not like* to be impaired. 

As for the Arians, if we may take our measures of the people by 
their officers, they were more numerous than the Catholics in this city ; 
for of ninefteen] prcisbytcrs and deacons which the church of Alexandria 
had, as Theodoret reckons,*^ eleven embraced Arianism.** Constantine, if 
he did not favour them, would not oppose them, but was severe against 
those that did ; against Athanasius particularly. Constantius, his suc¬ 
cessor in those parts of the empire, w.os both zealous and industrious in 
promoting Arianism. In these circumstances the Arians might well 
outvie the followers of Athanasius in numbers ; and these declined as the 
other incrciiscd; the numbers which these lost being gained by those. 
Alexander, his immediate pretlecessor, assembled the main body of his 
iulhereuts in Thconas,* a church not quite finished, as (Athanasius did 
afterwards in anotlu-r, and pleads it in exciise of his own act;) this 
church is reckoned among the other churches that were small and strait, 
though something greater than the rest. Now is it probable that the 
Catholics there should be so much increased, upon such revolts, and 
under such discouragements, as that those who could meet^ together in 
an ordinary church with Alexander, should be too many to assemble iu 
a very great church with Athanasius ? Let the impartial judge who 
they are that build theories upon strange improbabilities. 

The Doctor proceeds to what he thinks plain enough of itself to show 
the great extent of diocesan power: it is that of Theodoret, where it is 
said he Inul the charge of eight/ [hundred3 churches.* 

This might be dismissed, as out of the bounds we are concerned for, 
being beyond not only the three first, but the fourth age : for this 
epistle, if it be Theodoret’s, was writ about the middle of the fifth i^, 
wh^n all Avas tumbling into confusion and degeneracy; only thus in 

■ Ilajr. Ixvili. n. 3. ^ likely, ^ Hist. Hb. iv. cap. xx. 

Soz. lib. i. cap. xiv. * Alhanas. Apol. 2, pa^^e .S13. 

/ lie who romt>are8 the epistle whence this testimony is taken with Thcodoret’s eighty- 
first epistle, will, perhaps, be inclined to su8i>ect that the reading here should be with a very 
slight alteration of the present text, okic»» <»«riaic (not t'ATnsotrmtf) e^ght holy 
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' brief. The passage insisted on niiis thus ; In eight [hundred] churches 
I have been pastor, for so many parishes hath Cyrrhus. Cyrrhus here 
is but capable of three accep[ta]tions ; it must be taken either for the 
city alone, or both for the city and the region, or for the region alone 
without the city. Against this last there is an unanswerable exception: 
the word‘is never thus used in these epistles, or elsewhere. Nor, I 
think, can an instance be given where the proper name of a city, as 
Cyrrhus was, signifies the country alone, and not the city itself. The 
second the Doctor rejects, and is concerned so to do, seeing, if he 
admitted it, it would entangle him in a difficulty that seems inextricable. 
If the first be admitted, it must be granted that Theodorct was not the 
author of this epistle, or at least of the passage insisted on, as here 
expressed. For he who described Cyrrhus to be a desolate pliicc, e/nuxot 
ova-a Kai oXiynvs olKt/Topat fx®*"™) having few inhabitants, and tho.se poor,® 
and elsewhere mentions TroXi^ri;? eptjplav, signiiying it to be a small town 
in a manner desolate,’’ would neither say nor dream that there were 
eight [hundred] parishes in it. But there is no need to insist on this or 
other probabilities, th.at this epistle is spurious, or this passage cor¬ 
rupted. That which the Doctor delivers in his tliscourse upon it is 
enough to show that it will not serve his design, nor is pertinent to the 
scope he proposes, lie tells us, in that province (called Regio Cyrrhes- 
tica) there was a metropolitan of Hagiopolis, which by the ancient 
notitiw'^ appears to have been then one of the names of Cyrus or 
Cyrrhus.—p. 258. 

If this be so, then Theodorct must be a metropolitan; and himself 
seems to think no less, when he tells us he ordained Ircnrous a bishop.® 
For thoilgh others were wont to conoir with the metropolitan in ordain- 
*ing a bishop, yet the itet is still ascribed to the metropolitan, (being chief 
therein,) as if he alone did it. So th.at when but one ordainer of a 
bishop is mentioned regularly, that one must be taken for a metropo¬ 
litan. lie tells us also, that the reason of his confinement, alleged in 
the imperial order for that purjxjse, was because he was still convocat- 
ing synods,' and that in those times is taken to be the privilege of a 
metropolitan. But there needs no other proof of it; for since it is 
plain by the notitice, and acknowledged by the Doctor, that Cyrus was 
a metropolis, none will question but the bishop of it was a metropolitan. 
And if Theodorct was a metropolitan, these eight [hundred] churches 
will show not the extent of diocesan, but metropolitan power. None 
ever doubted but Theodorct was bishop of this city Cyrus: he himself 
declares it plainly and frequently. It is said he was confined to Cyrus, 

* Epilt. xf xil. * Epist. cxxxvlUl. 

« The notitia are detailed accounts of the civil and ecclesiastical divisions of the empire. 
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being bishop of that city,* ** and that he was confined to his own home by ’ 
the emperor’s law, forbidding him to go out of the bounds of that oity.‘ 
He says, this city was committed to liis charge,' iyxfipKrSt'urav fipiv 
TTiSXu'; and since lie was the bishop of the city Cyrus, that being a 
metropolis, Theodoret must be the metropolitan. For if he was only 
bishop there, but anotlier and not he there metropolitan, there will be 
two bishops in that city; which must in no case be admitted against tlic 
Doctor’s inviolable rule. 

How this will be avoided I know not. But the Doctor will have the 
eight [hundred] churches to be in Theodoret’s diocese; and why so ? 
Because Theodoret mentions the metropolitan he was under. But .so 
might any other metropolitan in those parts do, without danger of losing 
his province. For all the metropolitans in the diocese of the Orient, 
(wherein, according to the notitiw of the empire, there arc fifteen pro¬ 
vinces, but by the ecclesiastical notitim many more metropolitans and 
archbishops, though divers of them pass as avTOKttfmKoi) were under 
him of Antioch, which city Jerome calls the metropolis of the Orient; 
Ut Palestino! metropolis Cesarea sit, et tothis Orientis Antiochia,^ and 
Zozimus,* natnjt Tr\s Euar gijTptbroXiv’ Theodoret says that (having ruled 
that church committed to him at Cyrus twenty-six ycars.^) he had 
preached six years under Theodotus, bishop of Antioch ; thirteen years 
under John ; and it was now the seventh year since Domnus was iurch- 
bishop there.^ But that he was under any other metrojiolitan of Cyrus 
(or elsewhere) he never says nor intimates, and when the Doctoi’ has 
incpiired fully into it, I doubt not but he will find it a groundless 
innigination. 

Since Cyrrhus is acknoAvlcdged to be a metropolis, and thereupon it 
can no way be denied, but Theodoret the bishop of it was a metropo- * 
litJin ; this might be iinjwoved fui-ther for our author’s satisfaction, if we 
cmdd know certiiinly how many bi.shop8 were in this province; but for 
anything 1 can yet discover, we must be content with conjectures. The 
Doctor tells us from Victor, that Crescens had one hundred and twenty 
bishops in his province : in that of Zeugitana it is said there was 
one hundiwl .-md si.xty-four bishops, afterwards reduced to three, by 
the severities of Genscricus the Vandal.* In other African provinces 
there must be as m.niy or more, to make up the account we have of 
the many hundred bishops in Africa. If the bishops under the mc- 
trop«ditan of Cynis, were so many iis in one of these provinces, 
and these eight hundred churches distributed amongst them, the 
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share of each bishop would scarce be more than some one of our 
parishes. Or if the bishops there were supposed to be fewer, yet 
would their bishoprics be more like some parishes, tlian modern 
dioceses. 

“ By Cyrus, therefore, we understand the region about the city, 
wLict warf tuider Theodoret’s care.” 

He means the region, and not the city. But I suppose none else will 
see any reason so to understand it, since it cjuinot be found, that Cyrus 
is ever any where else so understood ; nor that the name of any other 
city doth signify the country and not the city. It is as if it should be 
said, by Loudon we understand Essex, but not the city of London. 
Cyrus was tlic proper name of the city, (as some think, because it was 
built by Cyrus, and it is called by others, Cyropolis,) but the country 
about it had another name, and [is] called by Theodorct, CyiThestica 
Regio," as the Doctor himself observes; bo.sides, this makes Theodoret, not 
to have been bishop of the city of Cyrus, but only of the region about it, 
which contradicts Theodoret in many plain passages, wherein he de¬ 
clares expressly that he was bishop of that city. Of which before. 

“ Theodoret himself sets down the extent of it, wherein he says it 
was forty miles in length, and forty in breadth.” 

• But how doth it appear that this was tlic extent of Theodoret’s 
diocese, and not of the province V That is it which is questioned, and 
should have been proved. Seeing there were jnany considerable cities 
in that province, if each of them IumI a diocese of such dimensions, (and 
no reason to think that Cyrus exceed them herein,) this one province 
will be far larger than all Syria besides. 

“ lie «!uth in another epistle, tliat Christianity was then so much 
spread among them, ’ &c. 

Wliat he says concerning the spread of Christi.mity, respects not that 
region peculiarly, but concerns the Christian world, (as will appear to 
those that view it,) though whether it do or no, is not material. That 
which he seems to think of more consequence for the ovcrtltrowing 
of Mr. B.’s hypothesis, he thus delivers : “ That those villages had 
churches and priests settled in them under the ciire of the bishop, 
appears from a passage in the life of Simeon, where he speaks of Bassus 
visiting the parochial churches,” &c. 

Theodoret speaks not of Bassus visiting parochial churches, but 
villages; his words are, “ He then perambulated many villj^^es, 
inspecting the sacred persons (or priests) there.” Bassus, the visitor 
who made this perambulation, was a monastic, and a rector of monks. 
Theodoret in the same place tells ns, his sodality consisted of above 
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two hundred, which he calls his proper flock, olKtlav dycXijv, and gives 
an account of the rules prescribed. But suppose Bassus was a bishop, 
either these villages which he perambulated were in Theodoret’s diocese, 
or no. If they were in his diocese, then was there more than one 
bishop in one diocese. If they were not in it, how docs this serve in 
the least to prove the extent of Theodoret’s diocese, which he is here 
designing to'manifest? Nor will this prove Bassus to have been a 
diocesan, wherever those villages were which he visited. There are 
rectors in England, who have many villages in their parishes, and 
presbyters in them, whom they may visit when they please, yet none 
take them to be di<X!esans. 

“ He saith he had brought ten thousand Marcionists to baptism.” 

It is, as he expresses it, more than ten thousands, but this in all 
reason must be taken indefinitely, for very many, seeing in his epistle 
to liBO, it is but wXtiovs if xtXtav, “ more than a thousand.”® And this 
is more like to be the number in eight villiiges, (which being tainted 
with the heresy of Marcion, he reduced to the truth,) than many 
myriads ;*■ unless he will have esich village to be more populous, than 
the mother city itself. However Theodoret doth not say that these 
(iight villages were in his diocese; and he might think himself con¬ 
cerned to reduce ihein, though they were but in his province. 

“ And we find the names of many of the vilhiges in his .lives, as 
Tillima, &c., which are suflicient to show ihat Theodoret had properly 
a diocesan chtjrch,” &c. 

It doth not appear in the places cited that all those five were in his 
diocese, but if there had been more than these five, or more than the 
eight forementioned, it would not be sufficient to show that Theodoret 
had properly a di(X5t'S!in church, unless there be sufficient in several of 
our country parishes, (containing as many villages,) to show that they 
are properly diocesan churches. Some other writings than Theodoret’s 
Epistles or Lives must bo made use of, if ho hopes to make good a 
diocesan episcopacy, like ours, in the ancient church. 

The other point, wherein the Doctor makes use of ancient authorities, 
is about popular elections, lie seems willing to maintain, that the 
people in the ancient clmrch h.ad not the power to choose tlieir own 
bishops, but only to give testimony of their good or bad lives. I was 
something surprised .at this tuulcrt.aking, and having seen so clear and 
full evidence for the people’s privilege herein, as hath convineed many 
learned papists and others, whose interest swayed them the other way ; 
1 was ready to think, that those who would contradict it, might be 
suspected, cither to want acquaintance with the ancient records and 
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usages of the church, or fidelity in reporting them. The learned and 
ingenuous Doctor is not to be suspected as either of these: only persons 
of singular learning and other accomplishments, may venture some¬ 
times to defend a paradox, and run against the stream ; and if they 
can with cogent arguments, detect a vulgar error, the more common it 
is, the more excellcfct service will they do. But if they bring only 
straws against a torrent, or show themselves resolved to serve a par¬ 
ticular interest, rather than to use impartial judgment, and yield to 
evidence ; though they may prevail with some that are weak and pre¬ 
possessed, yet they will scarce thereby advance their reputation with 
the truly judicious. However, the best that Ciin be looked for in this 
cause, may be expected from the Doctor; and what it is, is now to be 
considered. 

He lays down several observations. “ The firet of them is this. That 
the main ground of the people’s interest was founded upon the apostles’ 
ciuion, that a bishoj) must be blameless and of good report.”"—pp. 312, 
313. 

This rule of the apostles was one ground, upon which the people’s 
interest in the choice of their bishop and other officers was founded; 
but it was not the only groimd. Cyprian, Chrysostom, and others, 
conclude it from other plaws of Scripture. But this might be sufficient, 
if there tvere no other, to found their right or power in elections. For 
the testimony required, was not oidy of their goixl or ill behaviour, 
which a heathen might give, but such as signified that they judged 
them fit and worthy to be, and so desired them for, their officers ; which 
is not a mere declarjitivc testimony, but such as is elective. And this 
will be ^earcfl by tl'o authors which the Doctor cites afterwards. 

Page 314. “ And there is a very considerable testimony in the epistle 
of Clemens to this purpose, where he gives an account how the apostles, 
preaching through cities and countries, did appoint their first fruits, 
having made a spiritual trial of them, to be bishops and deacons of 
those who were to believe.” 

By the apostles’ appointing may be meant, either the instituting of 
those offices, and then it is not for the Doctor’s purpose ; or else their 
fi.xing those officers in particular places. That they fixed officers in 
any places where there were no Christians, is an imagination which he 
doth not seem to own ; and where there were Christians, Clemens tells 
us afterwards, how their oflicers were appointed, viz., witli the appro¬ 
bation or choice of the whole chiuch. 

“ Here it is plain they were of the apostles’ appointment, and not of 
the people’s choice.”—^Ib. 
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This is no way plain; an hundred instances might be produced of 
officers appointed for people, and yet chosen by them. But there needs 
no more than the Doctor helps us to in this very page. Immediately 
before these words, he mentions the first choice of deacons, and there 
it is plain and express by the text, that they were chosen by ffie people, 
and yet appointed by the apostles. And in tlie words of Clemens, cited 
presently after, bishops are to be chosen, and yet also appointed by the 
apostles, or other eminent men. The Doctor thus renders his words : 
“ Therefore foreseeing tliese things perfectly, they appointed the persons 
before mentioned, and left the distribution of the offices with this 
instruction, that as some died, other approved men should be chosen 
into their offices.”" How and by whom they are to be chosen, the next 
words express, avptvSoicriardaijs naaris tijs (KKAijutas, “ the whole church 
having approved them,” i.e. having signified that they thought them 
worthy, and most fit to be their officers, which includes a desire that 
they be appointed or set over them. This declared either when they 
are proposed by themselves or others, is the choice we are concerned 
for. Here it is manifest by Clemens, that this was the apostles’ prac¬ 
tice, and that they left order, that in after times bishops should be thus 
appointed, and thus chosen. 

The Doctor makes some observations upon this testimony of Clemens, 
p. 315. 1. “ That these officers of the church were not chose'n by the 

people, but appointed by the apostles, or other great men according to 
their order.” 

Whereas by Clemens’s words it is plain to the contrary, that these 
officers of the church were both chosen by tlic people, and appointed 
by the apostles, and that according to their order. They, ordained that, 
their own practice in appointing officers should be followed in after- 
times, viz. that as some died, others should be chosen, the whole church 
approving them, into their office, and appointed thereto by other 
eminent men. This is the plain import of Clemens’s words. 

2. lie observes, “ That they took this coiu-se on purpose to prevent 
the contentions that might happen in the church about those who 
should bear office in it.” 

The course he means is the appointing of officers, without the choice 
of the people. But this appears to be a mistake, and if it were not so, 
the universal chm-ch, both in the best ages and many after, did run 
counter to the order of the apostles, made on pmpose to prevent con¬ 
tentions in the church. 

8. He observes, “ That all that the people had to do, was to give testi¬ 
mony, or to express their approbation of those who were so appointed.” 
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Blit Clemens speaks nothing of a bare testimony. He speaks 

expressly of all the people’s approbation as requisite by the apostles’ 
order, and this we have shown imports no less than the people’s choice; 
and this in the constant sense and practice of the church was previous 
to the settling of any pastor over them. Yet he adds: “ For he could 
not allow their power of choosing, since he says the apostles appointed 
officers to prevent the contentions that might happen about it.” 

But it doth not appear that they appointed officers to prevent the 
contentions in elections; nor can it appear by anything Clemens says, 
but rather the contrary, since he tells us, officers were both to be 
approved (or, which is ^1 one, chosen) by the people, and appointed by 
the apostles. And this leaves no ground for his following supposition, 
that “ the cause of the disturbance made by some men in tlie church of 
Corinth, was because their officers were appointed by otliers, not chosen 
by themselves.” What pretence could there be for this, when, 
according to the apostles’ order, (to which that church was con- 
fonned,) no officer was appointed without the approbation of the whole 
chimch ? 

Piige 316. “And this is plain even from St. Cyprian, where ho 
discourseth of this matter, &c., for the force of what St. Cyprian saith, 
comes at last only to this—giving testimony.” 

But what if, in Cyprian, the people’s giving testimony bo no less than 
choosing by sulTrago ? The clergy had no less interest in the election 
of a bishop than the people, yet he expresses the clergy’s concurrence 
in the choice, by their testimony ; and the people’s, by their suffrage.” 
Pactivs est Cornelius episcopus .. . de ckricorum pene omnium tesUmonio, 
de pkbis' qiiw June rffuit suffragio; “ Cornelius was made bishop by the 
testimony of almost all the clergy, and by the suffri^e of the people 
that were present.” And in the same place he saith, “ Cornelius was 
ordained both by the suffrage of the clergy and the people.” In the 
very next passage cited by the Doctor out of this blessed martyr, there 
is an intimation of a testimony in the people’s presence, but the suffrage 
of all is expressly mentioned, as requisite, “ that the ordination may be 
just and lawful.” Take it as the Doctor offers it, (p. 316,) that by 
“ their presence cither their faults might be published, or their good 
acts commended ; that so it may appear to be a just and lawful ordi¬ 
nation, which hath been examined by the suffrage and judgment of all.” 

To this he adds, “ The people there had a share in the election; but 
it was in matter of testimony concerning the good or iU behaviour of 
the person.” 

It is as plain as one would desire it should be spoken, that the 
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people had such a share in the elections as that they wore carried by 
their general suffrage; and this was so necessary, that the ordination of 
a bishop could not “ appear to be just or lawful without it.” If their 
giving testimony amount to no less than the people’s choice by suffrage, 
the popular elections which are in question are granted; but if it be 
less, and Cyprian be said to allow the people no more, violence is 
offered to his words, plainly expressed, and more than once repeated. 

The original of this practice, (the people thus clioosing their bishop,) 
and the universal observance of it, is next expressed. He had said before, 
that it did deDivind auctoritate desemdere, “descend to them from Divine 
authority that it was secundum Divina magisteria, “ according to 
Divine edicts." Here he says it is of Divine delivery and apostolical 
observance, and as such to be diligently kept and upheld. And for the 
extent of it, he says it was observed almost through all provinces. He 
speaks modestly, for there might be some provinces which he was not 
acquainted with, or some where Christianity did not yet prevail. The 
Doctor renders his words thus: “ And therefore, ho saith, it was almost 
a general custom among them, and he thinks came down from Divine 
tradition and apostolical practice, that when any people wanted a 
bishop, neighbouring bishops met together in that place, and the new 
bishop was chosen, jflebe prwsente, “ the people being present,” not by 
the votes of the people. 

“ The people being present, not by the votes of the people,” as the 
Doctor notes. But Cyprian had said a little before, that it was omnium 
snffragio, “ by all their votes and he says it again in that period, and 
the very next words to these which the Doctor translates, though ho 
thought not fit to add them. And “ this was observed ip the consecra¬ 
tion of their fellow bishop, Sabinus,” (so far the Doctor, but Cyprian 
goes on)—ttt de universes frcdeniitatis suffragio, “ that by the voices of 
all the brethren, and die judgment of the bishops that were present, the 
bishopric might be conferred on him, and hands laid on him instead of 
Basilides.” And he says it in divers other epistles besides this. Hu 
declares Cornelius was made bishop de plehis suffragio, “ by the votes of 
the people,” and that he was ordained eferi et plebis suffragio, “ by the 
suffrage of the clergy and the people.”* He tells his own people, “ that 
those who were against his being bishop, were against their suffrage, 
(which he elsewhere* styles, Divina suffragio) and against the judgment 
of God.”' 

“ Where he doth express the consent of the people, but he requires 
the judgment of die bishops.” 

He expresses the consent of the people declared by their votes, as 
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previous to the ordination, and the way whereby Sabinus came to be 
bishop. And whereas the Doctor seems to intimate, that judgment was 
more than consent; if it was more, yet was it not thought too much for 
the people. In this epistle it is said to be of Divine authority, that the 
bishop be chosen in the presence of aU, and approved by the public 
judgment as wortliy and fit for the office; and afterwards, that the 
ordination may be just and lawful, he says it is to be examined by the 
judgment of all.® 

“ St. Cyprian and the African bishops, who wrote this episUe tO the 
people, say that it belonged chiefly to them to choose the good, and 
refuse the bad; which is the strongest testimony in antiquity for the 
people’s power." 

It is a strong and clear testimony, and in iruth all the Doctor’s 
attempts to weaken it have made it appear stronger to me than it did 
before. There is no fear but it will stand firm and unmoved, whoever 
would shake it, when the attacks of a person of such excellent learning 
and other abilities can make no more impression on it. 

But lot us view the particulars he thinks fit to bo considered. 
“ 1. It was in a case where a bishop had voluntarily resigned.” 

But the rule laid down by Cyprian and his colleagues, is general, 
"asserting the power of the people in all cases, “ for choosing such as were 
worthy,"and rejecting the unworthy.” 

“ 2. Another bishop was put into his room, not by the power of the 
people, but by the judgment and ordination of tlie neighbour bishops.” 

It is as plain as can be spoken, that Sabinus was put into the room of 
Basilidcs, not only by the judgment and ordination of the bishops, but 
also by'the pywer of the people’s votes, de universal fraiemitatis suffreyio, 
“ by the sulirage of the whole brotherhood.” Nay, the African fathers 
determine, that “ the people have most of all this power,” pkbs maximi 
potestatem habet, &c. 

“ 3. They had the judgment of a whole cotmcil of African bishops 
for their deserting him,” 

And we have in this epistle the judgment, not only of Cyprian, but 
of a whole council of African bishops, both for the power and manner 
of the people’s choosing; the Divine authority for it, and the uni¬ 
versality of the practice; and also for their power of deserting those 
bishops which deserved it. The names of above thirty of those bishops 
are prefixed to this epistle. 

“ 4. For a notorious matter of fact, viz. idolatry and blasithemy, by 
his own confession.” 

I’he rule of the African fathers is general, and not confined to this 
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particular case, nor the grounds of it, but extends to any other wicked-' 
ness which may render bishops imworthy to be owned. 

“ 6. All the proof which St. Cyprian brings for this, doth amount to 
no more than that the people were most concerned to give testimony as 
to the good or bad lives of their bishops.” 

Cyprian and the council of bishops with him, prove what they say 
concerning the power of the people in this matter; and they say not only 
that the people are to be present when a bishop is to be ordained, and to 
give testimony concerning his good or ill deportment; but also that their 
consent is requisite; [that] their judgment is to be interposed in examin¬ 
ing and approving such as be offered; and that they have the greatest 
power in choosing and rejecting bishops ; and that elections are to be 
made by their concuning votes and suffrage, that so the ordination of a 
bishop may be just and lawful; and judge [that] they are led to this by 
Divine authority. This is evident by the synodical epistle and the 
premises. Now let any that are impartial, and are not willing to be 
led into mistakes, judge whether this amount to no more than only the 
people’s giving testimony concerning tlie good or bad lives of their 
bishops. This is no more than the heathens had liberty to do in the 
ordinations of bishops; and can any one imagine that all the expres¬ 
sions in this epistle, concerning the power and privilege of Christians in' 
the choice of those pastors who were entrusted with their sords,'amount 
to no more than what infidels might challenge in reference to Christian 
bishops ? In another cose one would be apt to think, that he who thus 
represents ancient authors did not take the course to be trusted in 
reporting matters of antiquity. But in this case, I would not give way 
to such a thought, but honour the Doctor more than he hath done 
himself in this business. 

Bishop Bilson, a very learned prelate, who was little more a friend 
to popular elections than the Doctor, (and had produced as much 
against them as any, Bellarmine not excepted, if not all that others have 
made use of since,) yet was so ingenuous as to yield that in antiquity, 
which cannot modestly be denied. “ The fullest words,” says he, “ that 
the Greek authors use for all the parts of election, as to propose, to 
name, to choose, to decree, are in the stories ecclesiastical applied to 
the people.” And afterwards thus: “ So that in the primitive church, 
the people did propose, name, elect, and decree, as well as the clergy ; 
and though the presbyters had more skiE to judge, yet the people had 
as much right to choose their pastor', and if the most part of them did 
agree, they did carry it from the clergy,”” &o. 

Alexander Severus, in proposing the names of his officers to the 
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people, to hear what they had to object against them, did but imitate 
part of the Christians’ practice, and a small part of it too, and what was 
not the peculiar privilege of Christians; for heathens had the like 
liberty, and their objections might be heard in reference to the candi¬ 
dates for .church offices. And, therefore, it is no wonder, if no man 
can hence imagine that the people had power to make the governors of 
Boman provinces. But if the people of these provinces had obtained 
as much power to choose those governors, as the Christians had to elect 
their bishops, and the emperor could have no more declined whom they 
had chosen in One case, than the ordainers could in the other; the 
former might as well have been said to make their governors, as the 
latter are said to make their bishops. With Chrysostom they are 
rov Sovmi Kiiptot r^v niifjv" “authorised to confer tlie office." And in 
Bpiphanius, oS Xaol— ImcKiTrovs favroit Karard^avrts,^ “ they make bishops 
for themselves.” 

Origen hath nothing, either in the words as they are cited,® or as 
indeed they are in tlie UomUy, against elections by the people de jure 
or de facto; nor anything which signifies that the people of Christ had 
no more to do in the choice of their pastors, than merely giving a 
^declarative testimony, such as the heathen were allowed to give, and, 
therefore, I waive it. 

“ The 2nd Considerable^ is, tliat the people upon this assuming the 
power of elections caused great disturbances and disorders in the 
church." 

The people assumed not the power of elections at any time which 
can be pisigned after the beginning of Christianity ; they had it at first. 

, If the people 4ook to themselves any power herein, which was not their 
proper right, they ustmiKsd it, and the usurpation is to be charged, not 
upon the people alone, but the whole church; for both clergy and 
people concurred in those elections, and made accotmt they had aposto¬ 
lical warrant for it, and were taught so to do, by Cyprian, and others 
of the ancients. That it was the practice of the church every where 
for the people to choose their own pastors, is evident by those instances 
which are here brought against it; for there could be no disturbances 
or disorders in their choice, if they did not choose. And the disturb¬ 
ances and disorders objected, when duly weighed, can raise no prejudice 
against the universal practice of the church, nor will be any just occa¬ 
sion to deprive the people of that power which was by them exercised; 
and is acknowledged by the ancient church to be their right for so 
many hundred years, without any attempt to divest them of it; though 
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they were well acquainted with any disorders that fell out in the exer¬ 
cise thereof. 

There is evidence that this was the practice of the church for above 
a thousand years after Christ; there are about ten instances of disorders 
therein, great and small, for so many ages. Now if every 9 rdcr and 

usage, though of apostolical institution or allowance, should be exploded, 

because of some disorder happening about it once in a hundred years, 
what would be left us that is primitive or ancient ? 

But here we have but four instances of any disturbance or disorders 
about popular elections that are considerable in this case ; the rest he 
thinks not worthy of much notice, or fit to be insisted on; and so 
they are huddled up without giving us the words of his authors, or 
sufficient direction where to find divers of them. As for the four 
which he makes and gives more account of, there are some mistakes 
about them, (such as I never observed the Doctor to be liable to in 
any other cause,) which set right, the instances will not be serviceable 
to his purpose. 

He begins with the disorders at Antioch thus, p. 318: “Eusebius 
represents the disorders at Antioch to have been so great in the city, 
upon the choice of a new bishop, by the divisions of the people, that they 
were like to have shaken the emperor’s kindness to the Christians, &c.; 
and after much trouble to the emperor, and many meetings of 'bishops, 
at last Eustatliius was chosen.” 

Eustathius was not chosen at the end of tliose troubles, but being 
chosen peaceably long before, bis deposition was the beginning of them; 
nor was ho ever after there chosen or restored. He was Seposed by a 
B 3 mod of Arian bishops at Antioch, under a pretence that he was a ^ 
SabcUian, (as the Arians were wont to brand those who opposed their 
heresy,) so Socrates.® Those of that faction in the town would have 
chosen (in the place of Eustathius, wrongfully ejected) Eusebius Pam- 
philus, then bishop of Ccesarea, whom they took to be of that persua¬ 
sion ; and so violent and irregular were their proceedings therein, not 
only to the disturbing of the civil peace, but violating the constitutions 
of the chimjh, (oflfering to choose one who was bishop of another place, 
as the emperor signifies,*) that all the disturbance may be justly 
imputed to them, as aggressors, thrusting out him who had the right, 
and striving to force in him who could have none. Now is it fair, to 
make use of the violent attempts of the Arians, enemies of the church 
and the common faith, to derive odium upon the practice of the Catholic 
church ? 

“ The next is at Csssarea. Gregory Nazianzen sets forth the mighty 
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unruliness of the people of Cnsarea in the choice of their bishop, saying, 
It came to a dangerons sedition, and not easy to be suppressed," &c.— 
pp. 818, 319. 

We find two hot contests in elections there, one immediately after 
the other: whether of them he means, he lets us not understand. The 

first was libout the choice of Eusebius. Nazianzen (who alone is said 
to complain of the mighty unruliness of the people) says no worse of it 
in the issue than this, that they proceeded indeed not very orderly, 
oC Xi'oK tirdicrat, but very faithfully and zealously,” and thereby signifies 
how horribly seditious it was in his account. And his father, the senior 
Gregory, bishop of Nazianzum, justifies the action, in letters to the 
governor, as regular, and acceptable to God, and defends what they did 
as opdas Kal SiKalios, done rightly and justly.* The other contest was 
in the choice of Basil, and he, justly styled a person of incomparable 
worth, carried it, though with some difficulty, (the nders and the worst 
of the people joining with them, making some opposition.) There was 
no need to have reckoned these among the most dangerous seditions; 
they might have been passed by, bat only that Nazianzen complains 
so much of the inconvenience of popular elections, that he wished them 
altered, and the elections brought to the clergy, as tha Doctor tells us. 
•Some observe that Nazianzen had sometimes wishes, which would now 
be counted odd and imtoward. Once he wished that there were no 
episcopal pre-eminence, no vpotbpia, by which that pre-eminence is 
most commonly expressed, both by himself and others.® ' Another time 
he was ready to wish there were no synods of bishops, and was resolved, 
for his part, never to come at” any, having never seen any good issue of 
them. -But he was a very excellent person, and should not be wronged. 
He did not wish, what is here said, that elections might be brought to 
the clergy, (that is, the clergy alone that %iust be the meaning, or 
else he is made to wish for that which he had already,) he would not 
have the power lie in them only, but in them and the select and more 
holy part of people: iyKptr^ xai Kadapoirarf, neither in both these 

only, but in them only, or chiefly, i) &ri pdK.iara.* 

The third instance hath no less of mistake in it, or rather more, such 
as renders it wholly impertinent. “ It is a sedition at Alexandria. 
Evagrius saith. The sedition at Alexandria was intolerable, upon the 
division of the people between Dioscoms and Proterius, the people 
rising against the magistrates and soldiers who endeavoured to keep 
them in order; and at last they murdered Proterius.”—p. 319. 

But this sedition was not raised at the election of Proterius, who 
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succeeded Dioscorus, but after he was installed, and confirmed, by the 
common suffrage of a meeting at Alexandria.a No part of the tumult 
but was some time after this; but the most tragical part, when Proterius 
was miuffered, was five or six years after. And shall popular elections 
be decried upon the account of a sedition whereof nothing appeared 
at the election ? Besides, those who moved sedition and comdiitted the 
said outrages, were enemies of the Coimcil of Chalcedon, and of the 
feith then maintained against Eutyches. These were the chief actors, 
and the incendiaries were Timotheus Ailurus, some bishops and monks, 
who, upon that account, had separated from the Catholic church, as 
the Egyptian bishops and cleigy show in their narrative sent to Leo 
the emperor.* Now shall the people who adhere to the common faith 
suffer in their power or liberty, because some heretics in opposition to 
them do act outrageously ? 

“ He proceeds to another at Borne upon the choice of Damasus, 
which came to bloodshed for several days, and is particularly related 
by Ammianus Marccllinus,” &c- 

Ammianus, in the book cited, discovers the rise and ground of that 
outrageous action to which it may be truly ascribed, and without which 
the election nught have been as orderly and innocent as in other 
places. After he had described this church tragedy, in which a 
hundred and thirty-seven persons were slain, he adds, I cannot deny, 
considering the pomp and bravery at Kcme, but those that aspire to 
that (bishopric) should, with all their might, strive to attain it, since 
having compassed it, they will be at once enriched matronarum obla- 
tionibiis, with the oblations of matrons, carried abroad in chariots, 
speciously attired, and faring so deliciously, that their feasts are more 
than princely, so that the riches, state, and pleasures, wherewith the' 
chair at Borne accommotfted those bishops, incited them to make their 
way to it, with all the force they could engage, though they could not 
pass but through blood and slaughters. Then he subjoins. They might 
have been happy (and so avoided this and other miseries) if despising 
this grandeur, they would have imitated the bishops in tiie provinces, 
whose poor fare, and mean habit, and humble, lowly carriage, com¬ 
mended them both to God and good men. The smallness and poorness 
of the bishoprics in other places secured them from such scandalous 
proceedings, and temptations to them. We hear no complaints of any 
outrages or irregularities in elections to such bishoprics, nor to any that 
were of the ancient and primitive form and state., Not one instance is 
brought, for three hundred years after Clirist, of any such disorders in 
the choice of bishops. But as bishoprics transgressed the ancient 
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bounds, and swelled bigger and bigger, distempers increased accordingly, 
and had their paroxysms now and then, such as this at Some. These 
are not natural to elections by the people, their order and innocence 
for so many ages show it, but accidental and occasional; and when 
the disorders are ascribed to their true and proper causes and occasions, 
these elfections will be acquitted. When the world was let into the 
chiuwh, and tlie church cast into the model of the empire, no wonder if 
the church-men acted where they had temptations, and would have 
others act like the men of this world. 

“ But are these tolerable inconveniences ?” The worst of them are 
no ways in the nature of the thing, but occasioned by accidents foreign 
to it, and such as may fall out in the best institutions the church has 
and observes ; and how intolerable soever they may seem, the ancient 
church thought it more intolerable to exclude the people from the liberty 
of choosing. 

What is alleged out of Chrysostom, Jerome, and Origen, with some 
reflection upon the people, I need not examine, unless it were of more 
moment. If it be not applicable to those who succeed the people in this 
power, yet did not these excellent persons think it a suflicient ground to 
decry the current practice and sense of the church, by which popular 
elections were upheld and maintained, both in their times and long 
after. . 

Come we to the third thing he will have us consider, page 320. “ To 

prevent these inconveniences many bishops were appointed, without the 
choice of the people, and canons were made for the regulation of elec¬ 
tions. In the church of Alexandria the choice of the bishop belonged 
to the* twelve presbyters, who was to be chosen not only out of the 
twelve presbyters, but by them.” For this Jerome, Severus, &c. are 
cited. 

But Jerome did not say that the bishop was chosen by the presbyters, 
but out of them, Unum ex se (not d se) electum episcopum nominabatU,'* 
“ They nominated as bishop, one chosen from amoug8t(not by) themselves.” 
Nor doth Severus, us he is cited, say that it belonged to the presbyters 
alone. And if there be no evidence that they did it alone, we need not 
be solicitous about what Elmacinus saith concerning its original or con¬ 
tinuance. The alteration which Hilary speaks of ccaicems not those 
who were to choose, but those out of whom the bishop was to be chosen. 
Formerly one of these presbyters was to be elected, but now the most 
deserving person might be chosen, whether of that body or not. So he 
not speaking of any change made as to the electors, for anything he 
says, the same persons who did choose in his time did so before; and 
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the electors in that age were not only the presbjrters, but both clergy 
and people ; not in o^er churches alone, but this particularly of Alex¬ 
andria, as appears by the election of Athanasius, Peter, and other 
bishops there made, roC XaoB ararris.® 

But though that of Jerome, on whom the rest cited depend, will not 
serve to prove the sole power of presbyters to choose; yet it may be a 
proof of their power to do something greater, viz. to ordain their bishops. 
And this use is made of it by veiy learned persons, and particularly 
(not to mention the most excellent primate Usher) by Dr. St[illingfleet,]* 
whom we may see arguing it, like himself, with learning and judgment. 

He seems not unwilling that what the counterfeit Ambrose speaks of 
the bishops dying, and the next in course succeeding, should pass for a 
particular conceit of that author; and with more reason may it so pass, 
if he would have the next succeed, though not worthy; or the people 
no way to interpose their judgment concerning such unworthiness. But 
of this he expresses nothing. 

He proceeds, page 321. “ Wo find the bishops consecrating others 
in several churches, without any mention of choice made by the 
people.” 

But this is no tolerable arguing; tliere is no mention of any, therefore 
there was none. Otherwise, where a bishop is said to be made, and no 
mention made of any ordination, but only of election by the people, it 
might be concluded that a bishop had no ordination. As when 
Nazianzen speaks of Athanasius’s coming to the chair at Alexandria by 
the votes of all the people, without mentioning his ordination,® and 
when Jerome speaks of a bishop elected by the people, without any 
mention of his ordination,® would it be thought tolerable Jo infer from 
hence that a bishop was made without ordination ? Or when one is 
said to be constituted bishop of a church, without mention either of 
election or ordination, doth it follow that he was made bishop there 
without either ? An hundred instances hereof may be found in Euse¬ 
bius, the author cited ; but we need go no further than the very place 
which the Doctor makes use of. Eusebius says, that Grermanio suc¬ 
ceeded Dius in the bishopric at Jerusalem, and after him Gordius, in 
whose time Narcissus returned ;® he mentions no ordination or election 
of eitlier. And Alexander was settled bishop there by the desires and 
importunity of the people, encoiuraged therein by revelation, but no 
mention of his ordination; only, it is said, the people did it with the 
common consent of the bishops thereabouts.-^ 
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“ Severus, bishop of Milevis, in his life-time appointed his successor, 
and acquainted the clergj with it, but not the people ; great disturbance 
was feared thereupon,” &c. 

For a bishop to appoint his successor was both against the ordinary- 
practice and rules of the ancient church. It is prohibited by divers 
synods, arid particularly by that of Antioch.” But Severus committed 
another error, not acquainting the people with it, and this was like to be 
of dangerous consequence, thereupon great disturbance was feared. St. 
Austin himself shows his dislike of this omission ; Mintts aliquid factum 
emt, unde nonnulU contriatahantur, “ Something was neglected, at which 
divers were grieved.” And what was that ? Ad populum non est 
locutus, “Ho spake not to the people of it.” But Austin coming 
amongst them took care to make up this defect, by prevailing with the 
people for their consent and approbation, as himself tells us ; otherwise 
Severus might have been defeated of his designed successor. St. 
Austin would not run into such a mistake, but when he desired a suc¬ 
cessor calls the people together, propounds Eradius, and obtains for him 
a fair election by the people, with their subscriptions, signifying their 
approbation of him, and that they willed and desired what Austin pro¬ 
pounded, as appears by divers expressions in that epistle.” 

• “ So Paulus, the Novatian bishop at Constiintinople, appointed his 
successor, Marcianus, to prevent the contentions that might happen after 
his death, and got his presbyters to consent to it.” 

But the designed successor was neither ordained nor admitted till the 
people had declared their desire and approbation of him ; that is, till 
they had chosen him. For three days after the death of Paitlus, the paper 
wherein* ho caressed his desire that Marclan should succeed him, being 
• opened befoi-e the people, (a great multitude,) they all with one voice 
declare aloud that he was worthy ; which amounts to no less than an 
unanimous choice of him.® And after this, Marchin being found out, 
he was ordained and installed. So that the Novatians, though on 
another account they pass for schismatics, yet are not found, no, not in 
this singular instance, (of a bishop’s designing his successor) to vary 
from the practice of the Catholics, in admitting the people to choose 
their own pastor. 

Thus far we can find no evidence that, either for the preventing of 
supposed iueonveniences or other accounts, any bishop was settled in a 
church without the choice of the people. Let us next see what canons 
were made for the regulation of elections, so as to bereave the people of 
this privilege, or diminish their power. 


• Can. xxili. in Cod. cli. 
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“ The Greek canonists are of opinion that the Cotmcil of Nice took ' 
away all power of election of bishops from the people, and gave it to 
the bishops of the province.” 

Those canonists (if any beside Balsamo) were herein greatly mis¬ 
taken, as most learned men judge and prove; nor do I think the Doctor 
is of another mind. If he had thought the reasons of this ctJnceit to be 
of any force,- he would have produced them. That this council was far 
from excluding the people from the power of choosing their bishops is 
apparent enough by their s}aiodical epistle to those of Alexandria and 
Egypt, where they declare their judgments, that if any bishops decease, 
others reconciled to the church may be admitted in their room, if they 
be worthy, «cai 6 XoAr alpolTo, “ and the people do choose them.”® 

“ It is apparent from the Council of Antioch that bishops were some¬ 
times consecrated without the consent of the people, for it doth suppose 
a bishop after consecration may not be received by his people.” 

The question is not whether the election went before the ordination or 
followed, but whether any bishop might have the chair, and be pos¬ 
sessed of the bishopric without the people’s consent. This canon doth 
not suppose that he might, but rather on the contrary ; it plainly sig¬ 
nifies that the people might refuse a bishop after he was consecrated ; 
and in that case by the canon he may retain the honour and office, but 
the place he comes not at. For that was a rule in the ancient church 
religiously observed, and the violation of it counted intolerable; Sieut 
antiqui canones decreverunt, tmUus invitis detur episcopus,’’ “ As the ancient 
canons have decreed, let no bishop be offered to the people without their 
consent.” Such ordinations of bishops whom no church desired were 
not usual, but by the Coimcil of Chalcedon they are plainly forbid, and 
declared to be nullities." 

Out of another canon he would show that the consecration of a 
bishop was not then performed in his own church. 

It was so by ancient custom, as Cyprian*' declares, and also by 
later canons the bishop was to be ordained among his own people." 
Whether it be so or no by this canon is not material, since elections by 
tlie people are not at all concerned in it. 

“ Gregory subscribed at Antioch, as bishop of Alexandria, before 
ever he went thither.” 

The way wherein Gregory proceeded to that bishopric, is utterly 
condemned by the most eminent bishops in’ all parts, that were not 
Arians; particularly in the west by Julius at Eome/ in the south by 
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Athanasius of Alexandria,* in the east by Nazianzen.* It was an 
irregular and turbrdent act of the Arians; srich were they who at 
Antioch made Gregory bishop, and then sent him with military power 
to Alexandria, to take possession by force of arms, and expel the great 
Athanasius. If instances had not been very scarce, this would have 
been waived.* 

“ So St. Basil mentions his consecration of Euphronius to be bishop 
of Nicopolis, witliout any consent of the people before.” 

If St. Basil did constitute' Euphronius without the previous consent 
of the people, which was not usual, yet he did not offer to settle him in 
the chair, till he had gained the consent and approbation of the synod 
and people, as the Doctor’s words, “ but he persuades the senate and 
people to accept of him,” do plainly signify. But indeed St. Basil doth 
not say that his consecrating of Euphronius to be bishop of Nicopolis, 
was without any consent of the people before, (though the Doctor 
would have it so;) nor find I any thing in that epistle to prove it. 
Basil there signifies the contrary, when he saith, “ The people judged 
him worthy, and the bishops consented,” S^iov etvai koI vixtU iSoKifiAa-art, 
Ka\ fifuU <ruve6fiu6a\ which imports that the people first declared their 
approbation and desire of him, and thereupon the bishops consented to 
•ordain him. “ It is true,” he saith, “ what the governors do in church 
affairs have their confirmation (/SejSacovvrat) from the people, and so 
wishes them to receive the bishop given them.” But a bishop was 
ordinarily given them, i. e. ordained for them, upon their antecedent 
desire to have it so. This the Dostor knows, and signifies in the next 
words. 

“ If the people did agree upon a person to be bishop, their way then 
’ was to petition the metropolitan and his synod, who had the full power 
either to allow, or refuse him.” 

The usual way was, after synods were settled by rule, (as they were 
in the fourth Age,) for the people, when they wanted a bishop, to meet 
together, and choose one whom they thought fit, by unanimous consent, 
or the major vote of the clcigy and people; and then to draw up a 
writing with the subscriptions of the electors, called by the Latins 
decretum, and by the Greeks ^0«rfta; and sending this to the synod, 
thereby signified whom they had chosen, with a desire that he might be 
ordained; which done, the consecrators, metropolitan or other bishops, 
had no power at all to refuse the person elected, if he was duly 
qualified; and in case he was not, they had no power to put another 
upon them, but only to advise them to proceed to the choice of anotlier, 
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as might be made manifest by unquestionable authorities." Yea, such 
deference had they for elections by the people, that if they had chosen 

one who was incapable by the canons, if the incapacity could any way 
be removed, the election was allowed, and the ordainers proceeded upon 
it. This is evident in the election of Eusebius at Caesarea, and Nec- 
tarius at Constantinople, and Ambrose at Milan, who were ’chosen by 
the people to be bishops in the places mentioned, not only before they 
were ordained, but before they were baptized; yet the elections stood 
good, and being baptized first, and after* ordained, they were admitted 
to those bishoprics. 

“ It is evident from the twelfth canon of Laodicea, that although all 
the people chose a bishop, if he intruded himself into the possession of 
his see, without the consent of a provincial synod, he was to be turned 
out or rejected by them. Which shows how much the business of 
elections was brought into the bishops’ power in the eastern parts.” 

I find nothing of this in that or any other canon of that synod; but 
there is some such thing in the sixteenth canon of the Council at 
Antioch, and the reason of it was, lest an unworthy person should 
intrude into a bishopric, the synod was first to be satisfied of his 
sufficiency:' but then if he was found qualified according to the canons, 
the synod had no power to withhold him from those by whom he was 
chosen, nor to choose another for them if they judged him incapable. 
Thus the bixsiness of elections w.os no more brought into (he bishops’ 
power in the eastem parts, (where he intimates their power herein was 
greatest,) than the business of ordinations was brought into the people’s 
powir; for if the bishops could put him by who was unworthy, though 
the people had chosen him; so the people might refuse him whom the 
bishops consecrated, if they were not satisfied in him ; nay more, for 
the bishops’ power was limited to the case of the candidates’ insuffi¬ 
ciency ; but the people might refuse a person commended by the 
bishops as sufficient, if they did not like him on other accounts. The 
consequence of ordaining one for the people, or putting one upon them 
whom they desired not, was intolerable in the judgment of the ancient 
church. Leo, a bishop of greatest reputation in his time, thus ex¬ 
pressed it: Nullus invitis et non petentihus ordinetur, “ Let no bishop be 
ordained for those who are unwilling, and do not desire him." And the 
reason wherewith he enforces it, is very considerable since it is not 
only an aigument for those times, but extends to all ages, and leaves it 
not tolerable at any time, iVe ple6s invita episcopum non optatum out 
cmitemnat, aut oderit, et fiat minus- religiosa qmm convenit, cui non 

• Greg. lib. Ti. £p. xxxviU. lib. vH. £p. xxxiv. Ub. vlii. Ep. xl. 6 afterwards, 
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licuerit habere quern voluit,'* “ Lest the people not consenting, do either 
contemn or hate a bishop whom they desire not; and become less 
religious than they should be, when they may not have such a one as 
they would have." 

Let ma only add, that those who have any respect for modem 
bishops, such as get possession of their sees without regard either of 
the people’s choice or the consent of a provincial synod, ought to 
beware of this canon; since it leaves them no more title to any episcopal 
chair, than Bassianus and Stcphanus liad to that at Ephesus, when 
upon this account, they were ejected by tlie sentence of the fathers at 
Chalcedon, and the greatest council that the ancient church ever had. 

“ By the law of Justinian, the common people were excluded from 
elections of bishops, and the cleigy and better sort of citizens were to 
nominate three to the metropolitan, out of which he was to choose 
one." 

Tlio law of that emperor enjoins, that the dergy and better sort of 
citizens do draw up the electing decree, (^(jaV/uiTa 7ro«u>,) but doth not 
enjoin that the other citizens be excluded from concurring in the elec¬ 
tion, or to make any without their liking. In the code wo have another 
pf his laws, where it is enacted. That the choice be made, waph t&v 
olKoivrav ripi jrA«K,‘ by the inhabitants of the city, in general, without 
any discrimination. Nor doth the former constitution oblige them 
precisely to choose and present three; they have liberty by it, if they 
find not three sufficient persons, (and none appointed to be judges 
thereof but themselves) to name two or but one. 

“ By^the canon of Laodicca, the common people were excluded from 
the power of •choosing any into the clergy, for they were wont to raise 
tumrilts upon such occasions.” 

That canon, in Bishop Bilson’s judgment, concerns only presbyters;' 
the meaning of it is this, that it is not fit elections should be left 
to the rabble (o^Xotr) only or chiefly, without the clergy and better sort 
of the people, who may keep the rest in order, and prevent tumults. 
The import of the words imTptwetv and J^Xoir leads us thus to understand 
it; and the sense and practice of the church every where at that time, 
expressed in the councils and the best writers of that age, wherein the 
synod was held, will not suffer us to take it in any sense, exclusive of 
the interest of the common people in the choice of their pastors; unless 
we win have it to be a singular capriccio* of a few bishops in this assem¬ 
bly, in opposition to the common sentiments of the Christian world. 


, Ep. Ixxxiv. cap. V. • (Ltb. 1. Tit. iU.] De EpiKopia. I.ex. xlii. 

i*erpet. Gov. cap. xvt p. 342. ^ caprice. 
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‘*The second Council of Nice restrained the elections only to 
bishops.”"—p. 323. 

The third canon of that council determines, that the magistrates’ 
appointing of bishops is a nullity; confirming it by an ancient canon, 
(one of those which passed for apostolical.) But that clau^ whereby 
Bellarmine and others will have elections restrained to bishops is mis¬ 
taken, ordinations being thereby intended, not elections; which .is 
apparent because they cite for it the fourth canon of the first Council of 
Nice, in which episcopal ordinations are appropriated to bishops, but 
nothing expressed, or intimated concerning elections. Thus is this 
passage alleged by the «Doctor understood by Bishop Bilson ;* and 
thereby all advantages are cut off which Others WOUld make of it, 
against elections by the people. 

The eighth Council of Constantinople might as well have been 
spared, confirming neither the former, nor anything else for the Doctor’s 
purpose, though it be said the people are here excluded with an ana¬ 
thema. It is well the curse came no sooner, than towards tlie latter 
end of the ninth age. But what if that synod never anathematised any 
such thing? The canon cited for it is the twenty-eighth, which in 
other Latin copies is the twenty-second, but the Greek edition hath but 
fourteen in all; and the Greek church (whose council it was) owns no 
more; so that this canon looks no better than a piece of (some' Latin’s) 
forgery. 

I need not add that this synod was ten years after condemned, by a 
far more numerous council at the same place. Baronins gives a full 
account of it, though with such reflections upon Photius and his adhe¬ 
rents, as is suitable to his usual partiality. But it seems there is great 
scarcity of evidence when this canon, and that of the second Nicene 
Council, cited immediately before, must be made use of: seeing this 
leaves the way of making bishops now used amongst us, under a curse; 
the other makes our bishops, however consecrated, to be no bishops, 
and win have those debarred from communion who communicate with 
them. And this is considerable," as grounded upon an ancient canon. 
Indeed it was the sense of the ancient church for many ages, if we may 
judge thereof by councils or writers in those ages, not only that bishops 
ought to be chosen by the people, but that none ought to be owned as 
bishops who were not so chosen. 

“ The fourth thing he would have considered is. That when there 
were Christian magistrates, they did interpose in this matter as they 
judged expedient.” 


• Can. ill. 
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He brings many instances ; I shall begin with those which seem less 
pertinent, and so proceed to the rest. 

“ After the death of Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, the people 
fell into parties; some were for Panins, and others for Macedonius: the 
emperor Constantins coming hither puts them both by, and appoints 
Eusebius, of Nicomedia, to be bishop there." 

The Arians wore so hot and violent for the promoting of their party, 
that they transgressed the rules, orders, and usages of the church, 
•trampling on all that stood in their way. This did Constantins, and 
his design was utterly to subvert the Cluistian faith in that main fun¬ 
damental of it, concerning the eternal Godhead of Christ.® 

In order hereto, ho thrust out those who, according to the rule and 
order of the church, were duly chosen by such who adhered to the true 
faith, particularly Paulus; and gives the chair to Eusebius, of Nico¬ 
media, the antesignanus^ of the Arians, and one who, by his great 
interest, subtile counsels, and mischievous actings, did more propagate 
Arianism, than Arius himself: and afterwards gives order that Paulus 
be banished, and that Macedonius, one as bad or worse than Eusebius, 
should have the chair, not according to the rule of the church, but by 
the will of the governor, as the historian notes,® and his way is made 
to it through the death of three thousand one hundred and fifty of the 
people. Now this is scarce a proper instance, for that was proposed to 
be given in Christian emperors; but the Arians were not counted 
Christians. Athanasius proves that they ought not to be so called in 
divers orations,® and Constantins was an Arian, indeed a great zealot 
for promoting of that heresy, and suppressing the true faith. He 
banished'the orUiodox bishops, saith Theodoret.® He made a law for 
the utter demolishing of their churches, says Socrates.^ He com¬ 
manded Athanasius to be killed, and proposed rewards to those that 
would assassinate him; and raised a general persecution against the 
professors of the true faith, much like to those under the heathen 
emperors, says Sozomen'.*' What such a prince did against the rule 
and practice of the true church, and the rights of the faithfiil people 
in elections, will rather commend them, than be any prejudice to them. 

“ When Athanasius was restored, Constantins declared it was by the 
decree of the synod, and by his consent; and he, by his authority, 
restored likewise Paulus and Marcellus,” &c. 

But to what purpose is this alleged ? Is there no difference between 
choosing and restoring ? How did Constantins interpose for the 

• Socrat. Ub. [0.] cap. tU. * Standard-bearer, ringleader. • Socrat. lib. [U.] cap. xri. 

• Orat.i. [ed. Col. 1686, tom. 1. p. S96, A.;] Oral. U. [tom. 1. p. 816, ed. Paris, 1627;] Orat. 
iv. [ed. Col. 1680, tom. 1. p. 481, A.] 
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hindering of the people’s elections, by restoring those bishops who were 
before duly chosen by the people? Their choice hereby is rather 
countenanced and confirmed. I can discern no reason why it is made 
use of against it. There seems to be neither proof nor pertinency in 
these instances. 

“After the death of Sisinnius, the emperor declared, that, to prevent 
disturbance, he would have none of the clergy of Constantinople chosen 
bishop there; and so Nestorius was brought from Antioch.” 

But his being brought from Antioch is no proof that he was not- 
chosen by the people; for Chrysostom was brought from the same 
place, and was none of the clergy of Constantinople more than Nestorius, 
yet was called thither, and placed in the chair by the votes of the people, 
as will appear presently. And why should it be thought Nestorius was 
not chosen by the people ? Doth Socrates, cited as giving this account 
of him, say he was not ? No, “ but he doth not mention his choice.” 
Nor doth he speah a word of his ordination: shall we therefore conclude 
tliat he was neither elected nor ordained ? If this were an argument, there 
are hundreds that we must account bishops without either ordination or 
election. But though there be no reason why we should think that 
Nestorius was not chosen, yet there is apparent reason why the choice 
should not be mentioned. For an unanimous choice by the people was 
an honour, and wont to be put among the encomiums of worthy 
bishops. But Nestorius, after he got the chair, answered not their 
expectation, but showed himself worthy of an ill chara'cter, both by 
his actions and judgment; and so in fine was condemned as a heretic 
by a general council at Ephesus, and banished by the emperor. There¬ 
upon the historian might think himself concerned to w^ive that which 
was much for the honour of one who so little deserved it. 

There are three or four instances which seem more pertinent and con¬ 
siderable," ■which I have therefore taken the liberty to put together; 
but indeed there is some mistake in them, I would not say they are mis¬ 
represented. 

“ So Constantine did in the church of Antioch, when there was great 
dissension there upon the deposition of Eustathius; he recommended to 
the synod Euphronius of Cappadocia and Georgius of Arethusa, or 
whom they should judge fit, without taking any notiee of the interest 
of the people." 

But how dotli it appear that Constantine took no notice of the interest 
of the people ? No otherwise, but because Sozomen speaks not of it. 
Of what weight this argument is, we have seen before. But what if 
another author declare that he did take notice of it ? Eusebius, who knew 
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tibe whole matter as well and better than Sozomen, being particularly 
concerned therein, tells us plainly that Constantine did, in his letters to 
the people of Antioch, take notice of the people’s interest in the choice 
of their bishop. For, says he, the emperor advises them not to desire 
the bishop of another church, (in reference to Eusebius, whom they had 
a mind t8, though he was then bishop of Ceesarea,) but, “ according to 
the custom or decree of the church, to choose one to be their pastor,” 
as the common Saviour did direct them, fKKkii(rias TOjiTOI* aipfwBm 

rrotiifm." And in the emperor’s epistle there are divers expressions 
which signify no less. 

“ When Gregory Nazianzen resigned the bishopric of Constantinople, 
Theodosius commended to the bishops the care of finding out a person; 
who, recommending many to him, the emperor himself pitched upon 
Nectarius, and would have him made bishop,” &o. 

If this will any way serve the purpose for which it is alleged, the 
emperor must pitch upon Nectarius, so as to have him made bishop 
without any previous choice of the people ; but there is no ground for 
this, nay, there is clear and unquestionable evidence against it. For 
the general council at Constantinople, in the latter end of their synodical 
epistle to the western bishops, declared that Nectarius was chosen by 
the suiTrage of the whole city. We have, say these fathers, ordained 
Nectarius, with the unanimous concurrence of this oecnmenical synod, 
all the clergy and all the city giving their voices for it, traaiis 
fifvtjs Tjjt JTtiXfiar.* 

“ When Chrysostom was chosen at Constantinople, the royal assent 
was given by Arcadius, the election being made, saith Sozomen, by the 
people and clergy; but Palladius gives a more particular account of 
•it,” &c.—p. 324. 

About the choice of Chrysostom to Constantinople, Sozomen says, 
the clergy and people having voted it, ^i;</ufo/itva)i/ 8e tovto tov XaoO Koi 
itXqpou, the emperor gave his consent. Socrates says, that by the com¬ 
mon decree (^(ftiarnan koip^) of the clergy and people, the emperor sent 
for him to Constantinople.*’ “ But Palladius gives a more particular 
accountsays he—Yet in that account, and the works cited for that 
purpose, there is nothing at all which denies that Chrysostom was thus 
unanimously chosen by tlic people. Now, shall we believe that Chry¬ 
sostom was not thus chosen, upon the testimony of Palladius, who doth 
not deny it, against two credible witnesses, who positively and expressly 
affirm that such was the choice ? To these might be added.the writers 
of the life of Chrysostom, particularly George, patriarch of Alexandria, 


' Euseb*. Dc Vita Conilant. lib. 111. cap. Kll. » In Theodor. Hlat. lib. v. cap. i». 
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who, as Photius declares, made his collections ont of Palladius, among 
others.® 

“ So that there was no antecedent election of the people, as Sozomen 
says; hut whatever there was, was subsequent to the emperor’s deter¬ 
mination.” 

Sozomen is here contradicted, without ground, and to little purpose. 
Whether the election was antecedent or no is not material, since the 
emperor’s determination was neither against nor without the people’s 
choice; yet evidence is produced for the election as antecedent, and 
none at all against it. 

“ Maximianus being dead, he gave order that Proolus should be 
made bishop before the other’s body was buried.” 

Maximianus being dead, the emperor (tnirpt^fv is the historian’s 
word) permitted Proclus; so that, if he was not chosen, the emperor 
interposed not there by positive order, but by permission only. But, 
indeed, Proclus, in an election before, had the voices of the major part 
for him, and so had carried it, but for a groundless suggestion that the 
canons did forbid it.* This being but about two years before, the place 
was again void by the death of Maximianus, and the sense and desires 
of the people for Proclus being sufRciently known by their late suf- 
irages, a new election was not needful, but he admitted to be installed 
without more ado. 

Thus we have made it manifest that all these instances are not suffi¬ 
cient to show that any one truly Christian prince did, from the first, 
think fit, upon any occasion, to make use of their authority, either to 
deprive the people of their power in elections, or to obtrude any bishops 
upon the churches without the people’s choice. As for Conatantius 
being an Arian, the ancient church did not esteem him a Christian; 
Hilary makes bold to call him antichrist. And what he did to the 
prejudice of the people’s privilege herein, since it was done to promote 
Ananism, and for the subversion of the Christian faith, is little more 
to be regarded, or drawn into example, than if Julian had done the like 
in favotir of heathenism. 

The two last heads concern only the usages of later times, which I 
had no design to take notice of. 


> III CIirysoKt. tum. viil. page US. 
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PREFACE. 


Dissenters are accused of schism by some of this church: 
both these and the other are branded not only as schismatics, but 
as heretics by the Papists; who upon this account judge us un¬ 
worthy to live, and had actually destroyed both together, if God 
in mercy had not discovered their devilish plot. The dis¬ 
covery gave them some interruption, and put tliem upon an after¬ 
game, to retrieve what had miscarried. And tliis was so to divide 
us, as that ourselves should help tlicm in their design to ruin us 
all, when they had less hopes to do it alone. In pursuance hereof, 
such influence they have had upon too many as to raise in tliem 
a greater aversion to Dissenters than to Papists. These the con- 
•spirators count their own, and think they may well do so, since 
they are too ready to concur with them in their design to exter¬ 
minate those who are true Protestants in every point, and differ 
no more from this church than those in France do, who by the 
same counsels are at this time in extreme danger to be utterly 
extirpated. Others are so far prevailed with as to make use of 
one of the sharpest weapons they have against dissenting Pro¬ 
testants, and that is the charge of schism, lately renewed and 
reinforced. 

In these hard circumstances, while we do what we can against 
the common enemy, we are put to ward off the blows of such as 
(notwithstanding some present distemper) we will count our 
fnends. Amongst other expedients, sufficient to secure us against 
this attack, it was thought not unusefdl to answer the allegations 
out of antiquity concerning two points, wherein only the ancients 
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were mode use of to our prejudice; viz. 1. For diocesan churches; 
and then, 2dly. Against the election of bishops by the people in 
the primitive times. Something was performed and published in 
reference to both these in a late discourse; one-half of which, 

where tlie latter is discussed, concerning the popular elections of 
bishops, hath yet passed without any exception that I can see or 
hoar of; yet this alone is enoirgh to defend us against the afore¬ 
said charge; for those who will not make the primitive church 
schismatical must not condemn any as schismatics for declining 
such bishops ns that church would not own. 

Against the former port of the discourse, concerning diocesan 
churches, some exception hath been made, but very little. A 
late author, in his preface to a treatise of another subject, hath 
touched about five pages in forty, but so as he hath done them no 
more harm tlian another, who, to find one fault therein, runs 
himself into two or three, about nipioi, rendered indefinitely 
according to the mind of the author who uses it, and the most 
common use of it. 

I disparage not the gentleman’s learning who attacks me in his 
preface; he shows that which (with answerable core and judg¬ 
ment) might be serviceable in a cause that deserves it. But 
much more than he shows would not be enough to support what 
he would establish. And he might have forborne the vilifying of 
those who are known to bo masters of much more valuable learn¬ 
ing than appears in either of us. The neglect of some aceurate- 
ness in httle things, remote from the merits of the cause, in one 
who is not at leisure to catch flies, is no argument that he is 
destitute of learning. 

I complain not of his proceeding with me, but am obhged by 
him that he treats me not with so much contempt as he does 
others, who less deserve it. I wish he had dealt more temperately 
with M[r.] B [axter] : it would have been more for his reputation, 
and no prejudice to his undertaking: a good cause, when it hath 
a sufficient advocate, does not need any indecent supplements. 

After I have cleared my discourse from this gentleman’s excep¬ 
tions, I thought it not impertinent to show what in reason cannot 
be counted competent proofs of diocesan churches; that if any 
will pursue this debate farther, instead of opposing us, they may 
not beat the air. and amuse those that inquire after truth with 
what is insignificant. Withal I have given an account of what 
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Other allegations out of Scripture and antiquity this author hatli 
brought in other parts of his treatise for such churches; and 
showed that there is no evidence in them as to the purpose they 
are alleged for. 

In short, I find nothing in this author, or any other before 
him, which may satisfy a judicious and impartial man that in the 
two first ages of Christianity any bishop had more than one par¬ 
ticular church or congregation for his proper charge; or that in 
the third age there was any bishop which had a church consisting 
of more than are in some one of our parishes, unless it was the 
church of Eome, (nor is there sufficient evidence produced for 
that;) or that in tlie middle of the fourth age there were four 
churches, each of which comprised more than could assemble in 
one place, (though, if they had contained more, that might he far 
enough from making them diocesans;) or that afterwards, within 
the time of the four first general councils, where tlicre were several 
churches belonging to one bishop, he did exercise jurisdiction 
over tliem alone, or only by himself and his delegates. It will 
be time enough to censure us as schismatics for declining dio¬ 
cesan churches, when they have made it appear that there was 
such in the best ages of Christianity ; (which not appearing, the 
censure falls upon tlie primitive Christians, from whom it will 
slide off upon themselves.) If they will forbear us till this be 
performed, we need desire no more ; unless we may prevail with 
those^who sincerely profess themselves Protestants, to regard the 
securing themselves and their religion from the destructive designs 
of the Papists, more than those things which are not properly the 
concern either of Protestants or of religion. 

As for those who prefer the Papists before Dissenters, and 
revile these ns worse, though they differ in no one point of reli¬ 
gion from otlier true Protestants, we need not wonder if we meet 
with no better treatment from them than from declared Papists; 
since, by such preference they too plainly declare the Protestant 
religion to be worse than Popery in their account. The following 
sheets have lain by me many months, and had done so still, but 
that the importunity of some, and the misrepresenting of my 
silence by others, forced me to publish them. 
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To show that, many presbyters in one church was not enough to prove 
it a diocesan, I made it manifest that it was usual in the ancient church 
to multiply presbyters, beyond what we count necessary, (not beyond 
what is necessary, as it is too often misrepresented.) For this I offered 
two testimonies, one asserting it to be so in the first ago, the other in 
the fourth; and thought these sufficient, if they could not be denied, 
(as they are not,) to evince it to have been so in the third: for who can 
reasonably suppose, but that had place in the third, which was usual 
both in. the ages before and after ? The first was that of Bishop 
Downham, who says, “ At the first conversion of cities, the number of 
people converted were not much gi-oater than the number of presbyters 
pliiced amongst them.” But tliis, it is said, can be of little use, “ be¬ 
cause, First, This wiis not the case of the church of Carthage: it was 
not a new converted church, but settled long before, and in a llourish- 
•ing condition.^ 

The church of Carthage, by the fierce persecutions in C 3 fprian’s time, 
(which is the time we speak of,) was brought so low, and reduced to so 
very few, as if it had been but new converted ; and how was it in a 
settled and flourishing condition, when it was so lamentably wasted, 
and still harassed one year after another ? or who can believe it, that 
reads Cyprian lamenting. Pressures istius tom turbidam vastitatem, qum 
greyem nostrum maximU ex imrte populata est, adhuc et usque populatur, 
“ so tenible a havoc as has destroyed the greater part of oiu flock, and 
still pursues its ravages;” and that they were posili inter plangentium 
ruinas, et timentium reliquiae, inter numerosam languentium stragem, et 
exiguam stantium pmwitatem, “ placed between those who weeping fell, 
and a bare remnant whose hearts fail them,—between a copious 
slaughter of the unstable, and a very few stedfast professors V”" Was 
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not this much the case of the apostolical churches, unless this of 
Carthage was worse, and so less for our author’s advantage ? Or if 
this were otherwise, the churches in Nazianzcn’s time were not newly 
converted, but settled long before, and in a flourishing condition; which 
yet cannot be denied to have had more presbyters U»an we count 
needful. So that this was the practice in every condition of the church, 
whether flourishing or not. 

Secondly, he says, “ Many more presbyters may be ordained in a city 
than is necessary for the first beginning of a church, with respect to 
future increase,” <fec. 

And who will question but the many presbyters in the church of 
Carthage were for the future increase both in city and cojintry ? So 
that herein the case is not difierent; and the design of that number of 
officers nnght partly be for other congregations, (episcopal churches, 
though not diocesan,) to furnish them with officers. This is apparent 
aficrwai-ds in the practice of the African churches, which, when a now 
church was erected, supplied it with a bishop or other assistants from 
places better stored with officers; and it is exemplified particularly (as 
we shall see hereafler) in the provision which St, Austin made for 
Fussala. 

lie says, further, “ The multitude of presbyters belonging to one 
congregational elnmsh, might be occiisioned by the uncertain abode of 
most of the apostles and their eonimissioners, who are the principal, if 
not the only, ordainers of presbyters mentioned in Scripture.” 

But herein he does but guess, and luid no reason to be positive, unless 
the apostles and their commisshmers, (as he calls them,) had been then 
tlie only ordainers; which he will not venture to affirm, knowing what 
evidence there is against it. 

Lastly, he says, “ If this opinion of Bishop Downham had any certain 
ground in antiquity, we should probably hear of it with both ears, and 
we shordd have it recommended upon more ancient authority than his.” 

This of Bishop Downham hath certain ground in the best antiquity, 
if the New Testament be such ; where it is plain there were many 
presbyters in divers churches, such as are not yet, nor ever will be, 
proved to be diocesan. 

To tliat of Nazianzen, he says it hath received its answer; and adds, 
“ He that cannot answer it to himself, from the great difference between 
the condition of the church in Cyprian’s and in Nazianzen’s time, hath 
a fondness for the argument.” 

This is the answer it received, (p. 51,) and this difference was thus 
expressed a little before: “ But that any church fixed and settled, 
having its bishop always present, should multiply presb^'terj beyond 
necessity, in the circumstances of the prinutive Christians before 
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Constantine, is altogether incredible; for the necessary expenses of the 
church were very great—the poor numerous—the generality of Chris¬ 
tians not of the richest—and the estates they had being at the discretion 
of their enemies, and ruined with perpetual persecution," &c. He says, 

“ multiplying presbyters beyond necessity, and without necessity.” While 
he alters Viy words so as to change the sense, he disputes against himself, 
not me; but this looking more like an argument than any tiling before, 

I shall take a little more notice of it. First, Is not all this applicable 
to the churches in the apostles’ times, when it cannot be denied 
presbyters were multiplied beyond what we count necessary ? “ The 

poor numerous,—the generality of Christians not of the richest,—and 
the estates they had being at the discretion of their enemies, and ruined 
with perpetual persecution.” 

Further, the church, before Constantine and Carthage particularly, 
supposing these to be its circumstances, might have many presbyters, 
witliout any great charge; for, first, the church stock was reserved only 
for those in want, rots Sto/itvoit, as is determined in one of the canons 
which pass for apostolical," smd the same decreed in the synod at 
Antioch.* Ambrose even, in the fourth ago, will have none to have a 
stipend who hath other revenues, Qui Jidei emercet militiam, ageUi sui 

• frucUbus, si liahetf debet esse cmiteiitm; si non habet, stijjendiorun suorum 
fructnf’, “ He who fights the fight of faith, ought to be content with the 
protluce of his estate, if he have one, and witli the proceeds of his 
salary, if he have not.” And Chrysostom tells us, that in elections, 
those of the competitors that had estates did carry it, because the 
church would need to be at no charge in maintaining of such, ov* llv 
bfoiTo ,TfH<(tf<rdai is Tap T^s fKK\))(riag wpn<r68av.‘‘ Secondly, when they 

• had no estates, and the church could not maintain them, they were to 
provide for themselves by some honest employment. The Council of 
Elvira allows all sorts of clergymen to drive a trade for their living, 
provided they did it only in the province where they lived;* and in the 
fourth Council of Carthage it is ordered, that the clergy, though they 
be learned in the word of God, shall get their living by a trade/ and 
in the next canon, that they shall get food and raiment by a trade or 
husbandry, with this proviso, that it be not a prejudice to their office. 
Our author says, indeed,*" that this is contrary to the usage of all 
other churches: how true this is, may be seen by the canon before 
cited. He says also, tliat this is forbidden by the third Coimcil of 
Carthage: but neither is this so; that canon adds but another restric- 

' Can. iv. » Can. xiv. 

' Offle. lib. I. rap. xxxvi. De Sacerd. Scr. iil. p. 23, edit Savil. 

* Can. xix. t Cau. li. 
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tion, viz. that they got not their livings by an employment that is 
sordid or dishonest," where! the Latin and Greek both agree in it. 
Thirdly, the church was to allow none of them, no not bishops, more 
than necessary, even after Constantine’s time. That canon called the 
apostles’, and the other at Antioch forecited, express this in the same 
words: “ The bishop may have of the church stock what is needful, if 
he be necessitous,” ra dtovra Stnho wpos apayKuias )(pfias, for necessary 
uses; and those arc afterwards e.xplained to be food and raiment. 
Zonaras expresses it fully and ele.arly, whom he that the canon doth not 
satisfy may consult. 

Having showed out of .Justinian, that sixty presbyters belonged to the 
great church in Constantinople, .and thence inferred they were numerous 
in Constantine’s time, “ the number,” says he, “ was become extravagant 
in Justinian’s time ; but what is this to their munber in Cyprian’s V”. 

He should have asked the Dean* this, who, to prove diocesan churches 
from the number of presbyters, immediately after testimonies out of 
Cyprian, brings this of .Justinian. 

“ For this very edict of .Justinian shows that this multiplying of 
church officers was an innovation, and therefore would hiivc them 
mluced to the first establishment.” 

Justinian took order to retrench the numbers of presbyters ; not' 
therefore because it was an innovation, but because the church revenue 
could not maintain so many, which is express in the Novel. 

“ But that first estiiblishmcnt, it seems, .admittiHl gi-eat numbers, for 
one church had sixty. True; Jmt it must also be noted first, that these 
sixty were to seive more than one church.” 

Some mtiy be ready to ask how it can be true, that one church should 
have sixty, and yet more than one had these sixty amongst them. 

“ For there were tlii-ee moi'c besides St. Sophia to be supplied by 
these presbyters,” &c. 

True; but this still confirms what I answered to their argument from 
the multitude of presbyters, that in the ancient church the officers were 
midtiplied above what we count needful: for it is not now thought 
needful that any three or four churches in a city should have sixty 
presbyters, a hundred dciicons, ninety subdcacons, readers a hundred 
and ten, &c. 

“ Yet after all, there is no argument to be drawn from this number; 
for those were ciinons of a p.articidar foiuidation, designed for the 
service of a collegiate church; and no measure to bo taken from thence 
concerning the numbers of presbyters belonging to the diocese. This is 
evident from the preface of the said Novel.” 


Can. XV. in Cod. xvl. 


^ Oean Stilliii«fleet. 
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K no argument is to be drawn from tliis number, why did the 
learned Dean draw one from it ? Secondly, this seems scarce con¬ 
sistent with the former period: there, these presbyters were for three 
or four churches; here they are but for one collegiate church, of which 
they were canons, and this is said to be evident in the preface, where 1 
cannot scfe it. Thirdly, since no measure i.s to be taken from hence 
concerning the numbers of presb34crs belonging to a diocese; it seems 
there may be this number of presbyters in a place which cannot be 
counted a diocese, (as this one great church never was, nor can be,) 
and then no argument drawn from the number of presbyters at Rome, 
Carthage, Edessa, &c., will prove a diocesan church; for here was the 
grcat««t number, which aAy when; we meet wth. 

Dr. St[illingfleet]|, to prove diocesan churches from the numeroiisncss 
of presbyters, mentioned sixty in C. P." in Justinian’s time; from hence, 
on the by, I thought it reasonable to suppose they were numerous in 
Constantine’s time, when yet Thcodoret says, “ all the brethren met 
together with the bishop.” That the number of presbyters is no proof 
of a diocesan church, was evinced sufficiently before : this fell in 
occa.sionally, and was added av abimdanti. Yet upon this supernumerary 
straggler, he turns his main force, spending about twelve pjiges on it. 
1 am little concemed what becomes of it, since the main hypothesis is 
already secured by the premises; but that this gentleman may not quite 
lose all his labour, 1 am willing to lose a little, in taking some notice 
of it. 

“ I must confess that what is added concerning the church of C. P.“ 
is somewhat surprising; no doubt, says he, that the presbyters were 
more tuimerons in C. P.”" 

• Indeed, it might have been surprising if 1 had said, as he reports me, 
that they were more numerous; but 1 saw reason not to say so, though 
what reason-there was to impo.se it on me I know not: I cited Soc., 
misprinted Soz., saying, “ Constantine built two chiuohes at C. P.,”“ but 
laid no stress on it at idl.* It is true, he says, not that he built no 
more than two, but his expression plainly implies it, and he was 
concerned if he had known any more to have mentioned it, when in the 
same line he says, “ Constantine intended to make it equal to Rome.” 
Eusebius’s words agree well enough herewith; he says, “ Constantine 
adorned it (n-Xeiovo-u') with more churches;” and that is true, if he 
built but two mure, or any more than was there Ibrmerly, or any more 
than was usual. And these more churches were not in the city, but 
(as the historian speaks) partly there, and partly wpi roC iimfos, “ in 
the suburbs,” which, as the word is used, may denote places many miles 


« Constantinople. 
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distant from the city, as the gentleman elsewhere observes after Valeshis. 
Sozomen says he built (n-uXAovt) many churches, (not very many as he 
will have it;) but if he thereby meant more than are named by Socrates, 
we need not understand that done before the time Theodoret speaks of; 
nor should a lax expression be more relied on, than one that is punc¬ 
tual and definite; unless we have a mind either to be misled, or to set 
the two historians together by the ears. Sozomen names but one church 

more than Socrates did, and that not in, but a good distance from, the 
city, (seventy furlongs by land;) and three may pass for many, when it 
was a rare thing for any city to have more than one. The best authors, 
as they sometimes express very few by none, and a generality by all; 
so they express more tlian ordinary by many; and two or three such 
churches in one city were more than ordinary at that time, when one 
city in an hundred had not two churches, and one in a thousand had 
not three churches, that could be styled fteyurrot: all that Constantine 
built here were such; both Eusebius’s more, and Sozomen’s many, are 
said, by them, to be very gre.it, (UyivToi. But no considerable author 
that 1 meet witli in that sige, or some hundreds of years after, names 
more than two very great churches erected by Constantine in that city. 
And if comparison be made, there is no historian of those times to be 
more regarded in matters which concern C. 1*.,“ than Socrates, who tellg 
us* that he was 1x)ru and educated at C. P.,“ and continued there (as an 
advocate) when he wrote his history. 

But if wc should suppose that Sozomen intended more than three or 
four churches, or that the emperor built no more than was requisite, 
and only consulted oonveniency, and designed not state or magnificence, 
(which yet our author a little after says he did; and we know nothing 
is more ordinary than for great cities to have more churches than are 
needful: it was so in London before the fire, and the retrenching of 
tlieir number since shows it:) yet this will be so far from proving 
Alexander’s church in C. P." to be diocesan, that it will not prove it 
greater than some single congregations: for there were twelve churches 
in Alexandria, when yet the church in that city adhering to Athanasius 
consisted of no more than are in some of our parishes. For which such 
evidence has been brought, as is not yet, nor, I think, can be defaced. 

“ Nor can we imagine that two churches, much less one, could suf¬ 
fice all the Christians in C. P.," when the city of Heliopolis being con¬ 
verted to Christianity required more, and Constantine built several for 
them, iiaiKti<rtat Si Krivat, “ erected churches.” 

The word phu-ally expressed is much improved by our author, he 
makes out of it divers churches, and all these churches, when yet all 
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these were but one church, as Socrates himself makes it plain a little 
before;® for having related how Constantine ordered a church to be 
built near the Oak at Mambre, he adds, that he ordered another church 
(not churches) to be erected at Heliopolis, Mpav fKKkqirlav xarao-Kcvacr- 
6ti»u. And to put it past doubt, Eusebius, whom the emperor employed 
about thole structures, and from whom, in all likelihood, Socrates had 
the relation, gives an account but of one church there founded by the 

emperor, which he calls, oikov tvKrripiov fKicXt/mor,^ “ the house of prayer 
for the church,” and that it was furnished with a bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons. So that the bishop of Heliopolis had but one church for 
his diocese, which our author should not be so loth to own, since it 
cannot be proved that at tliis time one bishop in an himdred had more. 

Valesius, (whom our author much relies on,) in his Notes upon this 
place, is so far from tliiuking that Constantine built more ehmehes in 
Heliopolis, that he judges this one at present was not necessary for it, 
the town having then no Christians in it; and assigns this as the reason 
why Eusebius speaks of it as a thing unusual, that it should have a 
bishop appointed, and a church built in it. His words are, Forlasse 
hoc wvim et imuditum fuisse intelligit, &e. “ He may think this new 
and unheard of, that a church should be built in a city, where as yet 
there were no Christians, but all were alike idolaters.” Therefore this 
church was built at Ihtliopolis, not for that there was any necessity of 
it, but rather in hope that he might invite all tlie citizens to the pro¬ 
fession of the Christian religion. So that the bishop here had none for 
his diocese but one church, and that empty, there being then no Christians 
in that one parish; which yet was all he had to make him a diooesan.' 

The better Jto confute Theodoret, who says (for they are his words, 
•not mine,) that “ Alexander, with all the bretliren, met together," he 
endeavours to show the state of that church about the latter end of 
Constantine[’s reign], &c.; this he does here and after by an undue ap¬ 
plication of some passages in Sozomen. For the account which that his¬ 
torian gives of that city is not confined to Constantine’s time, but reaches 
beyond it, ay, and beyond Julian’s too, which appears, as by other 
passages, so by his mentioning the heathen temples in the time of that 
emperor. And with respect to the time after Constantine, must that 
expression be understood, which makes C. P."* to exceed Rome, not only 
in riches, but in the number of inhabitants, otherwise it will be appa¬ 
rently* false ? For when Chrysostom was bishop there, about seventy 
years after, (when it is like.^ the number of the inhabitants were doubled. 


« Soc. lib. 1. cap. xviii. 

• In Ulv ill. Dc Vit& Constant, cap. lylH. p. SS5. 
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it cannot be questioned but they were far more numerous,) he who best 
could do it, reckons the Christians then to be a hundred thousand;® our 
author will have us look upon the Jews and heathen there to be inconsi¬ 
derable, but let us count them another hundred thousand. Yet both put 
together will fall incomparably short of the number in old Rome, which, 
by the computation of Lipsus, was at least two millions.* And, in Con¬ 
stantine’s time, new Rome was as far short of the old as to its greatness 
in circuit, for whereas Ilerodian declares that Scvems quite demolished 
Byzantium for siding with Niger, and, reducing it to the state of a village, 
subjected it to Perintus, k&iui bmiKtmiv nepivdiots bapov eSdft;,' we cannot 
in rc-ason suppose it to be extraordinarily spacious; yet, as Zosimus 
reports, all the enlargement which Constantine gave it, was but the 
addition of fifteen furlongs, m-abidis T^tvrtKaibtKa.^ Now suppose it wiis 
thirty or forty furlongs in compass before, (and so larger than one city 
in a hundred,) yet this addition will leave it less than Alexandria, 
which, iis Josephus describes it, was eighty furlongs, that is, ten miles, 
in circumference,' yet Alexandria was four times less than Rome, for 
by Vopiscus’s account, in Aiirelian’s time, not long before Constantine, 
the walls were made by him netir fifty miles in circuit. So it will be 
in comparison of Constantinople when first built, rather like a nation 
than a city, as Aristotle said of the other Babylon, ir(piypa<j)^v pSKKov 
tOvavt, ij itoKtat/ If then we will have this passage of Sozomeij to have 
any appearance of truth, it must be extended far Ixiyond Constantine’s 
time, when, iis Zosimus tells us, many of the succeeding emperors were 
still drawing multitudes of people to that city, so that it was afterwards 
encompassed with walls far larger (iroXXu peiCoa-w) than those of Con- 
stantine.S' And in an oration of Themistius, it is made a question 
whether Theodosius Junior did not add more to C. P. than Constantine 
did to Byzantium. 

“ Many of the Jews, and almost all the heathen, were converted and 
became Christians.” 

The expression of Sozomen does not hinder, but as the main body 
of the Jews remained, so the numbers of the heathen might be consi¬ 
derable. TcrtulHan speaks of citizens in his time as if they were almost 
all Christians, (mines cives Christianas ;* yet no instance can be given 
of any one city where the Christians were the major part of the inha¬ 
bitants : those that take his words in a strict sense are very injurious 
to him, and make him s{)eak that which no ancient records will warrant. 
Sozomen also may suffer by straining his expression; but I will not 

■ In Act. Horn, xt p. 674. * Ue Magnlt. Rom. lib. HI. c. ill. 
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digress to take further notice of what is not material; for I design not, 
nor have any need, to make any advantage of the numbers of the 
heathens in this city. 

He tells us of nine hundred and fifty work-houses, whose rents were 
allowed tQ defray the fimeral expences of all that died in the city, (for 
so it is expressed in the constitution, TttpX ri/v Koivi)» awdurav avBpmrmv 
icrlav rA n/Aypa irpdtunv," “ they provide the expenditure for the public 
obsequies of all men,") these being performed with great solemnity, and 
multitudes of attendants maintained by those rents for that purpose.* 
How this here makes the Christians in C. P.*' to bo so numerous as ho 
would have them, he should have showed us; lam not yet so spacious 
as to discover it. The number of the Decani** was determined* by 
Honorius to nine hundred and fifty/ Our author thinks it probable 
they were so many at the first establishment, but there is more ground 
to believe, they were much fewer in Constantine’s time; for about eight 
hundred were coiuited sufficient in Justinian's reign, two hundred years 
after, when the city was both larger, and much more populous and in 
its greatest flourish.*' Those that consider the premises, may well think, 
he might have formed his conclusion in terms less confident, to say no 
worse of it. 

Next he forms an objection against himself: “ Notwithstanding the 
number of Christians in C. P.* might be much too great for one congre¬ 
gation, yet the major part might be heretics or schismatics, such as 
came not to the bishop’s church, and therefore all that adhered to him 
might be no more than could meet in one assembly." 

To which he answers, that the number of heretics and schismatics 
W’as incbnsideiable, and will not except the Arians or Novatians. For 
the Arians, he says, they had not yet made a formal separation. 

But if they did not separate themselves, the church would have them 
separated, and did exclude them from communion, and withstood Con¬ 
stantine’s importunity for their admission, both here and in other 
places: Athanasius was threatened by Eusebius of Nicomedia,* and 
banished by the emperor for this cause among others. And Alexander 
being secured by Arius’ death from admitting him to communion, was 
the occasion of this passage in Theodoret which gives our author so 
much trouble. Now the Arians being debarred from communion, 
lessened the bishop’s church, both here and elsewhere, as much as if 
they had separated themselves. And they were numerous here, this 

* Novel. »Hil. » Novel. Ibc. cap. H. ♦ Conatantinoplo. 

^ The Decani Copiats are here meant. These were public officers appointed to take the charge 
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See Binghanyg Ant. b. iii. cap. viii. 
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being the place where they had greatest favour ; in Constantine’s edict 
against the heretics whose meetings he would have suppressed, the 
Arians were not mentioned when the other are named." Socrates writes 
that the people in this city was divided into two parties, the Arians and 
the orthodox : they had continually sharp bickerings, but wjule Alex¬ 
ander lived the orthodox had the better; as soon as he was dead (which 
was* while Constantine lived) it seems they appeared equal, for “ the 
contest,” says he, “ was dubious,” dfttjiripttrros ff In Nazionzen’s 

time so far tliey overtopped the orthodox, that this great diocesan church 
appeared but in the form of a “ private meeting, held in a very little 
house,” where he kept a conventicle with them, ol/n'cma fuzpcS e’notXij- 
criafs, so Sozomcn,'' and Socrates agrees with him in the expression, 
tv luKpa oIkiVko), such a diminutive place seems as unproportionable for 
such a diocesan church as a nutshell for Homer’s Iliads, or a key-hole 
for a witch, to use our author’s elegances. 

As for the Novatians, to which he will have no more allowed than a 
conventicle, they were numerous in other places ; they had once divers 
churches in Alexandria, many churches in Kome, and in other places. 
It is like" they were numerous here, for here they had as much favour 
or moic, and longer too, than in the cities forementioned; here Socrates 
says they had three churches/ and if three churches would but make 
one inconsiderable conventicle, it is possible the other orthodox churches 
(though he will have them to bo many) might be comprised in one vast 
congregation. 

I might observe how much Sozomcn is misrepresented in what he 
says next of those concerned in the edict, the Novatians especially. He 
spejiks not mincingly, as our author would have him, bub folly t'hat the 
Novatians did not suffer much by the edict; he does not say only that 
it was probable they suffered little, but says this only of a reason him¬ 
self gives, why they suffered not much. He gives other reasons for it 
than the opinion, the Novatians had of that bishop. He does not say 
the other heretics were altogether extirpated. Ho does not confess that 
the Novatians suffered the same measure with others everywhere, no, 
nor any where else ; it is the Montanists that ho says this of. He dares 
to affirm they had a conventicle or more, for he affirms they had an 
eminent bishop in C. P.,*" and were not only numerous there l^forc the 
edict, but continued so after. The gentleman was in too much haste 
here, as himself will perceive, by observing how much his account 
differs from the historians. 

At last he comes to that passage of Theodoret which occasioned all 


« Euseb. de Vita Constant, lib. ii(. cap. Ixii. Ixiii. [Ed. Reading, cap. Ixiv. Ixt.] • 
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these lines, “ but Theodoret alErms they were no more than could meet 
in one church, and that they did actually do so,” “ I answer," says he, 
“ that Theodoret does not say so, and the passage cited does not con¬ 
clude it.” 

I did not say Theodoret affirms they were no more than could meet 
in one church, but he says the same in effect, via., that all the brethren 
assembled with Alexander. IKs words are, “ Alexander, the church 
rejoicing, held an ossembiy with all the brethren, praying and greatly 
glorifying God.” The words are plain, and the sense, I take them in, 
is open in the face of them. Nor do I believe that any disinterested 
person would put any other sense upon them than this, that the gene¬ 
rality of Christians of which the church at Constantinople consisted, 
assembled together with their bishop, Alexander, to praise God joyfully 
for their deliverance by the death of Arius. But he will not have the 
words taken in a general sense, but will suppose them taken with 
respect to that particular congregation, in which Arius was to be 
reconciled. Yet this supposition hatlt no ground either in the words, 
or in the contexture of the discourse, or miy where else that I 
know of, or our author cither; for if he had, we should have heard it 
“ with both ears,” as he speaks elsewhere. lie will not have all the 
" brethren, to be all believers at C. P.,“ yet he knows that brethren and 
believers are synonymous terms both in Scripture and ancient authors. 
And those were the believers or brethren at the church of C. P.,“ 
which had occasion to rejoice, and that was the whole church 
there: as for Trames, rendered univerai, I do not take it for all 
and every one of the Christians there; for in all assemblies, of great 
churches especially, many are always absent. He had dealt more 
fairly with Theodoret, if by all he would have understood the generality 
of Christians adhering to Alexander at C. P.,“ or tlie greatest part 
of them, and about such an abatement of the full import of the word, 
there had been no need to contend; but his restraint of it to a par¬ 
ticular congregation agrees not with the words nor the occasion of 
them, nor hath any support elsewhere. 

Nor is that better which follows, unless you will say that. With all 
the brethren, does not signify their personal presence, but only their 
unanimity. 

This looks more like a shift than a plain answer, and, therefore, he 
was well advised in not venturing to own it. 

“ Theodoret could not think that all the believers of C. P.“ could 
come together to the bishop’s church, for he cites a letter of Constan¬ 
tine’s a little after, where he gives an account of the great increase of 
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that church. ‘ In the city that is called by my name, by the providence 
of God, an infinite multitude of people have joined themselves to the 
church, and all things there wonderfully increasing, it seems very 
requisite that more churches should be built; understanding, therefore, 
hereby what I have resolved to do, I thought fit to order you tq provide 
fifty Bibles fairly and legibly written.’” 

He does not say an infinite multitude, the words of the letter are 

luyioTov 1T^9os' that there was a very great multitude of Christians is 

not denied, nor that he intended to build more churches; but this 
confirms what is signified before, that these very many churches were 
not yet built, but only in design, and that with a prospect of Christians 
there still increasing. And the Bibles, if they were intended only for 
C. P.," might be for the future churches, not the present only. 

His conclusion is, “ Where Christians were so multiplied that it was 
necessary to build more churches, and to make such provisions for the 
multitude of their assemblies, it could not be that they should all make 
but one congregation.” 

He should have concluded that which is denied, otherwise all he hath 
premised will be insignificant, and to no purpose: it is granted that all 
the Christians at C. P.“ did make more than one congregation, and for 
their conveniency met at other times in several churches. That which 
is denied is, th.at the main body or generality of Christians there could 
not meet in one .assembly, or did not so meet at this time with their 
bishop Alexander: as to this he hath proved nothing, and, therefore, 
did well to conclude nothing against that which is affirmed to be tha 
plain import of Theodorct’s expression. 

And it may be supposed that Theo<loret, if he had notiexpre^d it, 
might well think (though the contrary be suggested) that as great mul¬ 
titudes as Constantino’s letters signified, might meet together at the 
bishop’s church; for himself declares what a vast congregation he 
preached to .at Antioch, having an auditory of many myriads.* I 
will not ask him what Eusebius could think, when he tells us 
the Christians had fivpicallpovs mtmivayaycis, “ assemblies consisting 
of myriads.”® Nor what Socrates thought, when he tells us long 
after, of C. P.,“ that “ the whole city became one assembly, and 
meeting in an oratory, continued there all day,”** "OXij jrrfX.r pia 
(icic\ti(ria tyivero, e» Si ry €iienipl<p ytvSpcvoi, &C. But I would have 
him tell me how he understands that passage of Chrysostom, xal 
ySp rp ToC aeoC pvpuiSav aplBpov oXpai toC* mmiBa 

ovvayopfvovc “ For by the grace of God I think those here 

assembled are full ton myriads in number.” What is the import of 

• Constantinople. * Kp. Ixxxlll. ‘ Lib. vlil. cap. 1. 
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these words ? Do they signily that ten myriads were assembled in one 
place to hear Chrysostom ? If so, there will be no question but that 
the generality of Christians might meet in one church with Alexander 
in Constantine’s reign; for that then (about seventy years before) there 
was anything near so many Christians as a hundred thousand adliering 
to one bishop in this city, cannot with any reason be imagined. Or 
does he mean only, that there were so many myriads of Christians 

contained in that city ? If SO, thcR he says here no more than in 

another homily forecited, where the number of Christians in C. P.“ is 
computed to be a hundred thousand, reckoning all besides Jews and hea¬ 
thens. Now if they were no more in his time, they cannot with reason 
be supposed to have been above half so many in Constantine’s (unless 
any can imagine, that their numbers advanced more in six years than in 
seventy, when the succeeding emperors multiplied the inhabitants excess¬ 
ively, vreip Tfjv “beyond necessity,” as Zosimus tells us,*crowding 

the city so full as that they could scarce stir without danger;) and 
a great part of these were fallen off to Arius while Alexander was 
bishop; the Novatians also were numerous, having several churches; 
and these, with other sects, being deducted, the Christians there that 
communicated'^ with Alexander will be no more (if so many) than belong 
to some one of our parishes. 

“ It .would swell this preface to too great a bulk, if I should answer 
the rest so particularly." 

Since he designed to be so brief, and to have so short a preface, I 
wish he had employed more of it against that which is the strength of 
the discourse he opposes, and of more consequence to the main cause; 
and not hqye spent so many leaves upon a by-passage, for which we 
have little reason to be concerned: for if he could make it appear, tliat 
the Christians at C. P.,“ in Constantine’s time, were more than could 
meet in one congregation, yea, or in two either; that would be far from 
proving it a diocesan church, unless some one or two of our parishes 
can be counted so. 

Let me add, in fine, that our author has done just notliing towards 
the disproving of what Theodoret was alleged for; unless he show, 
that C. P.“ exceeded old Rome, was furnished with such an infinite 
number of Christians, so many (more Uian two) magnificent churches 
there erected, the fifty Bibles thought needful to be provided, and 
almost all the heatlien besides many Jews converted; before Alexander 
(who is said to hold this assembly with all the brethren) deceased; 
and so unless he prove that aU this was done (which himself, 1 tliink, 
can scarce believe) in less than a year. For Valcsius** (ujwn whose 

• Conitantlnoplo. * Ltb. il. [p. 112, ed. Oxon. 1G79.] 
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authority this gentleman takes much) proves at large (making it the 

business of one of his books) that Alexander died (and yet must live 

some -while after this panegyrical assembly) in the year 331. And it 
is manifest, that C. P." was not built, nor had that name till 331. 
For though it was building the year before, yet it was not finished 
till the twenty-fifth year of Constantine’s reign (as Jerome* and 
odiers:) and the beginning of his reign is reckoned from the death of 
Constantius’ father, who was consul with Maximianus in the year 
SOG, and died in the middle of it.'’ There needs not a word more to 
show that all his discoiu’se on this subject is wholly insignificant, and 
not at all for his purpose, though this be the most considerable part of 
his preface. 

“ This author gives several instances of several bishops being in one 
city at the same time, in answer to the Dean of Paul’s,** who affirmed 
that it was an inviolable rule of the church to have but one, &c. 
Jerusalem is the first instance, &c. I wonder to find a man of learning 
cite this passage, than which nothing can be more disadvantageous to 
his cause.” 

There is one who I suppose passes for a man of learning, who for 
the same purpose mokes ttsc of this instance, since mine was published: 
“ We have,” saith he, “ examples in ecclesiastical story of two bishops 
at the same time in the same see, and yet this was never thought 
Echismatical, when the second wiis iulvanccd by the consent of the first. 
'Thus Alexander, a bishop in Cappadocia, was miule bishop of Jerusalem 
while Narcissus was li-viug, but very old ; .and Anatolius at the same 
time, sate in the church of Cxsarea with Theoteenus, and this was 
St. Austin’s own case, who was made bishop of Hippo, wh^c there was 
another bishop living.”* He says also. Nothing can be more disiid- 
vantageous to my cause than this passage. If it had been no advantage 
to my cause, 1 should have thought it bad enough; but if nothing could 
be more disadvantageous, 1 am very unhappy: let us see how it is made 
good. 

“ Narcissus having retired, and the people not knowing what had 
become of him, the neighbouring bishops ordained Dius in his place, 
who was succeeded by Gordius and after/ by Germanico, (it should be, 
by Germanico, and after/ by Gordius,) in whose time Narcissus returned, 
and was desired to resume his office, and did so. What became of 
Germanico, (he means Gordius,) is not said, but probably he resigned 
or died presently.” 

Tliere is nothing to make either of these probable; it is altogether os 
likely, if not more, that he continued bishop there -with Narcissus for 
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some time; but because Eusebius says nothing of it, I insist not on it. 

But beside he tells us Narcissus took Alexander into the participation 

of the ehaige. That signifies [that] Narcissus was not excluded from 
the episcopal charge ; both had their parts therein. No, but, says he, 
“ Alexander was the bishop, Narcissus retained but the name and title 
only,” that is, he was but a titular, not really a bishop; and why so? 
because Alexander, says he, “ joined with him in prayers; and the 
historian says he was not able to officiate by reason of his great age.” 
He was not able it may be to perform all the offices of a bishop, but 
what he was able to do no doubt he performed. Now if they must be 
but titular bishops, who perform not personally all the offices of a 
pastor.al chiirgc, (when they cannot pretend \iwap&i> yrjpag, “ a green old 
age,”) how many real bishops shall wo find in the world ? But besides 
the name and title, did he not retain the power and authority of a 
bishop ? K not, how came he to lose it ? Did he resign, or was ho 
deposed ? That he resigned there is not the least intimation in this 
historian, or any other; nor any instance in the ancient church, that 
ever any bishop divested himself of all pastoral power upon this 
account. To have deposed him for his great age had been a barharous 
act, and such as the church in these times cannot be charged with. 

• No doubt but he retained the episcopal power, though tlirough age ho 
could not exercise it in all instances; and if he had not only the title, 
but the power, he was really a bishop, and there were two bishops at 
once in one church, and then this instance is so far from being most 
disadvantageous, that it serves me with all the advantage I designed in 
alleging it. 

As.for the words of Valesius cited by him, if they be taken in the 
sense which our author would have them, that learned man will not 
agree with himself. For, but a very few lines before, he says these two 
were co-c/)isc<)pt,“ bishops together,” in that city, supsrstite ^iscopo adjutor 
et coepiscopm est adjunctiis, “ during the lifetime of the bishop, a col¬ 
league in the episcopate was appointed.” And though he says, (but 
says it doubtfidly, with a ni fallor, “ if I mistake not,”) this was for¬ 
bidden at Sardica, (above a himdred years after;) yet he adds that, 
“ notwithstanding it was still usual in the church,” nihilominus identidem 
in ecclesia iisurpatum est, which is all that I need desire. And after¬ 
wards, where Eusebius® again mentions two bishops in one city, he 
observes, that in one of his copies, the scholiast has this note upon it in 
the margin, xal tvrauBa fiUit (inaKtmrjs Svo 7rpov<TTri(ra», “ here also there 
were two bishops of one church.” Valesius adds, “ the scholiast 
understands Alexander, who was bishop of Jerusalem together with 
Narcissus.” 


* 111 lib. vii. cap. xxiLii. 
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The next instance is of Theotecnus and Anatolius, who were bishops 
of Ctesarea together. Against this he hath little to say, I suppose 
because nothing can be said against it in reason. Only he seems 
willing that Anatolius should pass but as episcopxis designattis, “ bishop 
elect,” whereby if he mean one, who is not yet actually a bishop, but 
designed to be one hereafter, as Eradius was by Augustine, it Is incon¬ 
sistent with what Eusebius says and himself quotes but one line before, 
viz. that Theotoenns ordained him bishop in his life-time; for if he 
was not actually bishop after he was thus ordained, he was never 
bishop at all." 

Another instance was of Macarius and Maximus, both bishops at 
once of Jerusalem. 

He would not have Maximus to be bishop while Macarius lived, 
because it is said, he was to rule the chtmch after his death. 

But Maximus was to govern the church not only after his death, if 
he survived him, (as he was like to do, being much younger,) but 
while he lived; and so did actually together with him, crvvupaaBat, 
which denotes the exercise of the same function together;* besides, the 
historian says, Maximus was before this ordained bishop of Diospolis ; 
and if he hiid oftlciated at Jerusalem, where they were so desirous of 
him, in a lower capacity, their kindness to him had been a degrading 
him, which it cannot be supposed they wotdd cither offer, or he 
yield to. 

I alleged Epiphanius, who signifies that other cities had two bishops 
together, and excepts only Alexandria. To which he answers, that 
Epiphanius cannot mean that all other cities had two bishops at a time, 
nor did I say that he meant this, but his expression imports no less 
than that it was usual for other cities to have two bishops. Nor is 
there any reason to think that Epiphanius respects only the cases 
alleged; it was quite another case that was the occasion of his words; 
and divers other instances might be brought of a different nature and 
occasion, though this be sufficient to show that the rule against two 
bishops in one city was not inviolable. He adds, “ 1 do not see what 
advantiige can be made of this passage.” 

This passage shows that there was commonly two bishops in a city 
at once ; Alc.vandria is only excepted as varying herein from other 
cities. And this is advantage enough fur me, and it is enough against 
him too, and leaves no reason for his pretence that it was only in 
extraordinary cases. I affirmed it could not be Epiphanius’s meaning, 
(as a great antiquary" would have it,) that Alexandria was never so 
(fivided, as that several parties in it should have their respective bishops 
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there, and brought several instances to evince it; for so it was divided 
in the time of Epiphanius, when the Catholics had Athanasius, the 
Arians had Gregorius, and then Georgius; and afterwards the one had 
Peter, the other Lucius; and the Novatians had their bishops success¬ 
ively in that city till Cyril’s time. 

lie answers, however, “ I do not see why that learned antiquary’s 
opinion may not be maintained against this gentleman’s objections. He 

says, that Alexandria was divided before Epiphanius’s time between 

several bishops, (I said, in Epiphanius’s time:) it cannot be denied. 
But that is not the tiling Epiphanius speaks of, but that before the 
election of 'fheonas against Athanasius, there were never two opposite 
bishops as in other churches.” 

But this dotli neither agree with the one, nor defend the other; it 
agrees not with Epiphanius, but makes him contradict himself, for he 
tells us there were two opposite bishops at Alexandria before Theonas 
was chosen. For this was not till Alexander’s death, but he says, 
Pistus was made bishop there by the Arians while Alexander was living." 
And he could not bo ignorant of what Eusebius declares,* that upon 
the division in Egypt, occasioned by Arius, in every city, Koff Aucmji' 
irdXu', “ there was bishop against bishop, and people against jieople.” 
Nor doth it defend the antiquary ; for he speaks universally, without 
limiting .himself to the election of Theonas, JCcclmam Alexandrinam 
nunqiiam in partes soissam qnarum singulw episoopum suum habebant, 
“ tliat church was never divided so as to have opposite bishops.” 

“ The instances arc all later than this fact, and therefore are insigni¬ 
ficant,” says he. 

They are ^fully significant, both in reference to tlie antupiary, 
Against whom they are brought to prove that he mistook Epiphanius, 
when he would have it to be his meaning, that. Alexandria was never 
so divided as to h.ave two opposite bishops; for they show it was often 
so divided: and also in reference to Epiphanius, they were so late as 
his time, on purpose to show more unquestionably tliat could not be his 
meaning, which was against his knowledge, and notorious instances in 
his own time. . 

But he will not deny die instance of the Novatians to be significant; 
only Socrates does not say that they had their bishops successively to 
Cyril’s time. 

Nor do I say he docs; but he says Cyril shut up the Novatian 
churches there, and took away all the sacred treasure in them, and 
deprived their bishop, Theopompus, of all that he had. Now when 
our author meets with churches, and a bishop over them, he is 
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not wont to question a succession, unless it appears he was the 
first. 

“It may be they began there after this time, for there is little 
account in church history, that I know, of any Novatians in Alexandria, 
before Athanasius.” 

We arc little concerned about this, yet it may be they be^an before 
this time, fo^ there is no account at all in church history that the Nova¬ 
tians began there in, or after Athanasius’s time. 

I had produced evidence that many African bishops declared, in the 
case of Valerius and Austin, that it was usual in all parts to have two 
bishops in a city at once ; to this he answers, “ But suppose all this 
true, that this might be maintained by the examples of several churches, 
what is it, that two bishops may be in one church ? no, that is not tlie 
matter, but that a bishop, when he grows old, may appoint or ordain 
his successor, to prevent the misclucfs that are usually produced by 
popular elections.” 

If what the African bishops did allege were restrained to that par¬ 
ticular case he contends for, yet tliis is enough to make good all I intend, 
viz. that usually in the ancient church there were two bishops together 
in one place. For when one is ordained bishop in the same place, when 
another is still living, with whatever design, upon what occasion soever 
this is done, yet there are two bishops at once in the same plac^. 

I see no reason why tliis should be restrained to that particular case ; 
the occasion of what the bishops afiirm may clear it, and that was 
Austin’s scrtiple, not to' succeed Valerius, but to be made bishop of 
Hippo while liis bishop there was living, Episcopatum suseipere, suo 
vivente episcopo, recusabat, “He refused to take the episcoijate during the 
lifetime of his own bishop,” for so there would be two together, which' 
he took to be against the custom of the church, contra morem ecclesiw; 
but they all persuade him that this was usually done, id fieri solere, and 
prove it by examples in all parts." And Valerius’s desire and pro¬ 
posal was that Austin might be ordained bishop of Hippo, Qui sum 
cathedrm non tarn succederet sed consacerdoa accederet, “ Not as one tliat 
was to succeed him only, but tQ be bishop together with him.” 

When he assigns tliis as the reason of appointing a successor, to pre¬ 
vent the mischiefs that are usually produced by popular elections, he 
speaks his own sense, not tlieirs ; for they were better advised than to 
brand the general practice of the ancient church as mischievous, and 
how this suggestion becomes one who undertakes to write a vindication 
of the primitive church, let himself consider. Others may judge it a 
mure intolerable refiection upon the universal church in the best and 
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after times than any M[r.] B[axter] can he justly charged ydth. 
However, the reason assigned for it by Fossidonins is another thing 
than appears in this author’s whole account; it was because Valerius 
feared lest some other church should seek him for their bishop and get 
a person so approved from him. 

Whereas, in fine he says, “ These cases specified were not thought to 
violate the rule that allowed but one bishop to a city yet it was 
thought so by St. Austin, when he excuses his sulTering himself to be 
made bishop with Valerius, by thU, that he knew not it was forbidden 
by a rule of the Niccne Council, Quod concilio Niceno prohibitum fuisse 
nesciebam, and gives this as the reason why he would not so ordain 
Eradius.” 

Next, he would prove tliat tliis provision for a successor does not 
destroy that rule, by an instance ; I need not transcribe it at large ; the 
stun of it is this : when the government is monarchical, if it fall out 
once (in many ages, as it did in England once in about five hundred 
years) that another king be crowned besides him who hath the throne, 
yet it will be true enough that it is the rule of those kingdoms to have 
but one king. To which I say briefly. If it be usual to have two kings 
in such a government, it will scarce be thought true that it is the in¬ 
violable rule of tliose kingdoms to have but one king. And then, how 
this instance will suit his purpose let those judge who take notice that 1 
have already proved it usual, in the ancient church, for cities in all parts 
to have two bishops at once. 

From page 12 he passes to page 23. To show there were more 
bishoprics tlian one in the region or diocese of Hippo, I brought several 
instances ; an(^ might have produced more, but that I confined myself 
to those which the learned Dean alleged to the contrary. Fussala is 
one of them, and that alone this gentleman takes notice of. St. Austin 
calls it castellum divers times in one epistle. He finds fault that 1 trans¬ 
late castellum a castle. I did no more cx{)ect to be blamed fur this than 
if 1 had rendered oppidum a to^vn. liut I suppose he counts it no great 
crime since he runs into it himself, and in a few lines after calls it a 
castle. 

“ But these castles,” says ho, “ were garrison towns, with a good 
dependence of villages belonging to them.” 

They were fortresses, and suinctimes had villages depending on them, 
and might contain so many buildings as there arc in some village or 
little town ; however, he calls tliem castles, and may give me leave to 
do so too. 
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He adds, “ It was forty miles distant from Hippo, and was in St. 
Austin’s diocese, and never had a bishop of its own.” 

It is said, indeed, to belong to the diocese of Hippo, but I do not find 
it said to be in St. Austin’s diocese br bishopric ; these are two things, 
and should not be confounded. When it is said to belong to the diocese 
of Hippo, so far distant, diocese is not taken in an ecclesiastical sense, 

as it is with us, for part of a country under the government of one 

bishop, but as it was used in Africa^ in a civil sense, for part of a pro¬ 
vince, without respect to one bishop^or to any one bishop at all. Some 
parts there called dioceses had no bishops, nor were to have any, by 
decrees of the Africaif councils.® Other places, called a diocese, had 
more bishops than one. Petilian says, that in the place where his col¬ 
league Januarius was bishop there were four bishops besides, all five in 
una dimeesi,* “in one diocese.” And thus it was in many other places, 
particularly in that called the diocese of Hippo, as 1 showed by divers 
instances, and St. Austin’s own testimony. 

Hereby it appears that in Africa a diocese and a bishopric were not 
the same thing, though they be with us. There were divers dioceses 
and no bishoprics, and many bishoprics were but one diocese ; so that 
Fussala, and twenty other castles and towns, might be in the diocese of 
Hippo, at forty miles distance or more, and yet St. Austin’s bishopric 
not one jot the larger for it, nor he more a diocesan. 

Whcreiis, he adds, that it never had a bishop of its own ; it is 
unqtiestionable that Fussala hatl a bishop of its own in Austin’s 
time ; and this renders it wholly unserviceable to their piupose ; for 
the bishopric of Hippo, said to be of forty miles extent, will not, upon 
the count® of Fussala, be forty yards larger. Nor will •lithcr of these 
bishops, nor any other in that region, be diocesans, unless there can bo 
two diocesans, and 1 know not how many more, in one diocese. 

1 assigned this reason why Fussala had not a bishop sooner, because 
Austin declares there was not one Catholic in it, and supposed this 
might serve the turn, not dreaming that those who count all the people 
in a very large parish, or in one hundred parishes, little enough for a 
diocesan, could think his diocese competently furnished when he had 
not one soul (or but some few) in communion with him. 

He says, the town or castle indeed had none, but the county belong¬ 
ing to it had some ; he will have the territory or parish depending on 
this castle to be a county. I cannot but observe the admirable power 
of a fancy tinctured and prepossessed. It will turn a parish into a 
county, and a castle into a county town ; and since a county with us 
was a province with them, one province must be as much as all Africa ; 
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and a very small part of Numidia must be far greater than the whole. 
But there are some hypotheses which may stand in need of such 
imaginations. 

However, he likes not my reason; and why ? Because, though it 
had no Caljiolics in it then, it might have some before ; and concludes 
it had, because it belonged heretofore to the diocese of Hippo. 

“ But that it formerly had Catholics (says he) we may conclude by 
Mr. Baxter’s reasoning, because it belonged heretofore to the diocese of 
Hippo.” 

If diocese be taken in a civil sense (as it is frequently in African 
authors) this will be no proof that there had been any Catholics in it, 
because in this sense Fussala might belong to tliat diocese, though there 
had not been either Christian or bishop in the whole region. Nor will 
it be hereby proved, taking it in the ecclesiastical sense, for that part of 
Hippo which was under the Donatist bishop, had no Catholic, and yet 
dejure, as he tells us, belonged to the diocese (iis he calls it) or charge 
of St. Austin. Yet, since he allows Mr. Baxter’s argument, he must 
admit what it concludes, viz. that a place that had no Christians or 
Catholics in it belongs to no bishop ; and then Fussala never belonged 
to St. Austin as its bishop, either before it had Catholics, for against 
tfiis the argument is admitted to be conclusive ; not after, for then it 
had a bishop of its own. And so all they have to allege for the large¬ 
ness of St. Austin’s bishopric comes to nothing. 

“ So that I conceive the reason will not hold for its having no bishop 
of its own, since the same reason destroys its dependence upon the dio¬ 
cese of Hippo, which is expressly affirmed.” 

^ The fciison I gave for its having no bishop was, because St. Austin 
declares there wsis no Catholic in it. This reason will hold, unless they 
think a place may have a bishop where there are no Christians at all; 
when as yet they judge that a place which hath Christians enough to 
make a good congregation, or many, ought not to have a bishop. 
Whereas, he says, this reason destroys its dependence upon the diocesdj 
I wonder what dependence he imagines, since it is such, as both the not 
having of Christians, and also the having of them, destroys it. The 
former he here affirms, the same reason (which is its not having of 
Catholics) destroys it; the latter is undeniable, for when Fussala h^ a 
competent number of Catholics, a bishop was there constituted ; and 
then it depended no more on the diocese of Hippo than one bishop’s 
church depends on another when both are independent. 

The dependence of Fussala upon Hippo was such as that of a country 
place upon a greater town, well furnished with officers for their help, to 
convert and reduce the inhabitants, and, when enough are converted, to 
help them to a bishop or pastor. This St. Austin did for Fussala ; he 
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employed presbyters to reduce the Donatists diere, and when they were 
reduced he adds them not to his own charge, would not have them 
episcopo cedere, but advises them to have a bishop of their own, and 
procures one for them. This was the practice of the primitive times; 
in these methods were churches and bishops multiplied; it was not out 
of use in the dilh age, this of Fussala, as managed by St. Austin, is a 
remarkable instance thereof ; and if other bishops had imitated him as 
he did the apostles and best ages, the church would not have been 
troubled with debates about diocesans. 

That Austin would not take the charge of a place so far off as Fussala, 
he will have it ascribed to his modesty. But it was such modesty as 
this excellent person made conscience of, being convinced certisdmd 
ratione, “by most certain reason," that he was not sufficient for it. K 
all other bishops had been so modest, so conscientious, there might have 
been, as Nazianzen speaks, when bishops were multiplied in Cappadocia, 
y/rvxav tmpiXtta TrXctW, “ anxiety for many souls,” a much more desir¬ 
able thing, to those that love souls, than a great diocese. 

He gives a reason why this must be ascribed to St. Austin’s modesty, 
because he discharged tlic office of a bishop there in more difficult 
times, while the presbyters he employed tliere were barbarously used. 

I need not deny that he performed the office of a bishop there, for it 
is the office of a bishop to endeavour by himself or others the convert¬ 
ing or reducing of all that he cap. Only this will not prove Fussala to 
be then a part of his bishopric, no more than it will prove Athanasius 
to have been bishop of India ; because he encoiuaged and sent Fru- 
mentius, with others, thither to convert the Indians.® 

The learned Dcan^ had cited Austin as calling himselC the bishop of 
that diocese (understanding by it a region of vast extent:) I observed 
that in the epistle quoted he only saith, he had the episcopal charge of 
Hippo. By this, the gentleman, changing my words, will have me to 
signify that he was the bishop of the town only. This I did not intend, 
%ut that he was not the only bishop of that whole region. But whether 
he was bishop of part of the town only, or of tliat and some part of 
the region also, I am not much concerned. His words are, “ as if he 
had been bishop of the town only, nay, but of part of that neither, for 
the Donatists had their bishop there : so this will strangely diminish 
the bishopric of St. Austin, which at first appeared so large.” Then 
he answers, “ for the Donatists having a bishop there, it signifies little to 
our present purpose, since he was but an usurper.” 

But this signifies as much to my purpose as I need, for the Donatists 
having a bishopric in Hippo, St. Austin’s must needs be diminished 
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thereby, and altogether as much lessened as if they had not been 
usurpers. And they were cotmtcd no otherwise usurpers, but so that if 
the Donatist bishop had been reconciled, by a decree of the African 
church he was to continue in his bishopric there, as a rightful possessor, 
and there^ would have been still two dioceses (such as they were) in one 
town. 

He would have us believe Austin as if he declared that he was not 
the bishop of the town only ; but his words are, Ut modum dispensa- 
tionis mem non supergrediar hoc ecclesim ad Uipponensm regionem pertinenti 
prodesse contestor, “ Not to overstep the measure of my charge, I protest 
that this is for the advantage of a church which belongs to the region 
of Hippo,” which, says our author, plainly signifies tliat all the church 
belonging, not only to the town, but also to the region of Hippo, 
belonged to him. 

But if he please to view the words again which himself hath quoted, 
he will find it plainly signified that Austin’s church belonged to the 
region of Hippo, but not that all the church, both in town and region, 
belonged to him. Antonins, bishop of Fussala, might have said this as 
truly of his church there as Austin did of his church at Hippo ; it did 
ad Ilipponensem regionem pertin&'e, “ belong to tlie region of Hippo.” 
‘And it may bo as justly inferred from hence that all the chuich, both 
in the town and region of Hippo, belonged to the bishop of Fussala. 
If our author will allow of this, (as he must, if he will stand to his own 
account of this passage,) Austin’s bishopric wUl be strangely diminished 
indeed ; it must be confined to a part of Hippo, and made less than I 
represent it. For I did not say, nor had I any need to assert, that he 
was bishop qf the town only. We may allow him, besides his part of 
*the town, divers villages in the country (though I have not seen it 
proved) without any danger of assigning him a diocesan church. 
For Kidderminster (as one tells us who very well knows it) hath twenty 
villages belonging to it, and some thousands of souls therein, yet accord¬ 
ing to our modern measures will scarce make a diocesan church.® 

To show that there were more bishops in the region of Hippo than 
St. Austin, (besides particular instances, which he passes by,) I alleged 
a piissage of his, where the Donatists were desired to meet together 
with the Catholic bishops that were in that region, and who there 
suffered so much by the Donatists: to this he answers, “ That these 
bishops who are said to be in regione Hipponensi, ‘ in the region of 
Hippo,’ were not the bishops of that region, but some bishops of the 
province met together there.” 

But that these were bishops of the province met together there, is a 
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mere conjecture of his own, without the least ground either in this 
passage or any other in that epistle. It will not be hard to answer any 
thing at this rate. If there had been a provincial council then held in 
that region, there might have been some pretence for what he says; 
but there is not any hint of this in the whole epistle. That^ which .is 
desired is a meeting for conference. Hoc est ergo dmdmum nostrm, ^c. 
“ this therefore is what we wish,” &c.; primhm, si fieri potest, vt cum 
episcopis nostris pacified conferatis, “ first, that, if possible ye wUl peace¬ 
ably confer with the bishops of our parts idea nos conferre volumus, 
“ therefore we wish a conferenceand the prime occasion of it was 
the outrages committed in that region by the Donatists, wherein the 
bishops of that place were particularly concerned. This is signified, 
as in other parts of the epistle, so particularly in the passage cited, 
Jlpiscopos nostros qui sunt in regions Hipponensi, uU tanta mala patimur, 
“ the bishops of our party who are in the region of Hippo, where we 
suffer so many calamities.” This meeting was to be with the Catholic 
bishops upon the place, in regions Hipponensi, “ in the region of Hippo,” 
not any to be called from other parts. And these words seem brought 
in to prevent an objection which the Donatists might make against a 
more general, or more public meeting, as that which might bring them 
in danger of the laws in force against them, an fortd istce leges imperatoris 
VOS non permittnnt nostros epkeopos convenire; and then immediately 
follow these words in answer to it, ecce interim episcopos nostros qui sunt 
in regions Hipponensi, “ look in the mean while to the bishops of our 
party who arc in the region of Hippo,” &c.; so that this to me seems 
the plain sense of both objection and answer. If because of the laws 
you dare not meet us in a more general or provincial council, yet give 
a meeting to the bishops of this particular region, where there can be 
no apprehension of danger. All which makes me judge what he says, 
concerning the bishops of the province as here intended, to be no 
better than an evasion. 

To prove that there was but one bishop in the region of Hippo, he 
tells us, “ that the clergy there, called in the inscription of an epistle, 
Clerici regionis Hipponensium, ‘ the clergy of the region of Hippo,’ do 
call him their bishop, and not one of their bishops,” &c. 

But the clergy so called, may be only the clergy of Hippo, and so 
they are in the title of the epistle, Clerici Hippom catholici, “The 
Gatliolic clergy at Hippo;” and well may they of Hippo be called the 
clergy of the region, both because they were in that region, and were 
the clergy of it, kot “ in a special sense.” But if the expression 

should be extended to more or to all in the region, their calling him 
tpiscopus noster, “ our bishop,” will be no proof that they had no other 
bishop but him at Hippo. For that phrase episcopus noster, “ our 
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bishop,” or episcopi nostri, “ our bishops,” all along in this epistle, doth 
not denote the bishop of that particular church to which they belonged, 
(as he would have it) but a bishop of their party or persuasion. So 
they call Valentinus nostrum catholicum episcopum, “ our catholic 
bishop,”^ who yet was not bishop of Hippo. So they call them 
(jnscopos nostros, whom they desired the Donatists to meet once and 
again,® and thrice in another page, where our author finds episcopos 
nostros.'' He may have many more instances hereof in that epistle. If 
there was so many bishops in Hippo, or in that region, as the clergy 
call episcopos nostros, he must grant many more bishops in that region 
thim I need desire. So that this phrase, however it be understood, is a 
medium unhappily chosen; if it be taken in my sense it is impertinent, 
and can conclude nothing for him; if it be taken in his own sense, it 
will conclude directly against him. 

He passes to Alexandria, and to page 32. “ The instance of Marcotis 

he says little to,”—so our author: I might think it enough, where there 
was so little occasion. 

“ He insinuates as if Mareotis might not have number enough of 
Christians to have a bishop; but this Athanasius does sufficiently show 
to be a groundless conjecture.” 

I had no intention or <K3casion to signify that Mareotis had not 
Christians enough to have a bishop; I knew that it both had many 
Christians and a bishop also, and named him too; and therefore the 
groundless conjecture may be fixed somewhere else. 

“And even before Athanasius, the generality of the people there 
were Christians.” 

^ How long»befor’j ? Dionysius in the latter part of tlie third age 
declares it fyi^/xor r<S«> dS(\<f>£v, “ quite destitute of Christians,”® and the 
gaining the generality there to the faith, required some considerable time, 
and it is like** proceeded not far, till Christianity generally prevailed. 

Besides Ischyras, I had mentioned Dracontius, both bishops in the 
territory of Alexandria, (as Agathammon also was;') of Dracontius he 
takes notice, and says, “ possibly he was a chorepiscopus.” 

But a chorepiscopus is elsewhere with him a diocesan,^ and here he 
says that he did accept a bishopric. Now these put together will go 
near to make a diocesan bishop. But then if there were two or three 
bishops in the diocese of Alexandria, besides Athanasius, they will 
scarce be so much as half diocesans. 

He says, Athanasius pressed him to accept it. If so, this great 
person was no more unwilling to have another bishop in his diocese, 
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and in a country place too, than Austin was to have one at Fussala. 
He says further, This was an extraordinary case, though what was 
extraordinary in it I cannot imagine: to prove anything there men¬ 
tioned to be so, will be an hard task. 

“ And allowing this man a country bishopric, that of Alexandria 
would be a great deal too big for the Congregational measure.” 

And so it might be, and yet be no diocesan church; if that will 
satisfy him which is too big for those measures, he seems content to 
drop his cause, and may leave it in the hands of presbyterians. And 
he is in the more danger, because he seems not apprehensive of it, but 
counts it enough if he thinks a church is any where found larger than 
one congregation. 

I had given instances of several towns that had bishops, and were 
but two, or three, or four, &c. miles distant one from another : this he 
denies not; but asks. What does this conclude ?“ might not those 
dioceses be yet much larger than one congregation ? 

I might conclude that these were just such dioceses as our country 
parishes are; and hiid such congregations as those parish churches 
have. And some of them in time might have provision (as some of 
ours have) for more congregations than one. And if our modern dio¬ 
ceses were of this proportion, they would be much more conformable 
to the ancient models. 

“ Suppose the chief congregations of Holland hiid each a bishop, yet 
I conceive they would be diocesans, though those cities lie very close 
together.” 

I le might have laid the scene at homo, where we are better acquainted, 
and supposed this of our country towns ; or of both the chief and lesser, 
towns in Holland; if he had designed what would be most parallel. 
But to take it as it is formed, though those cities lay not further distant, 
and had e.ach of them a bishop, yet if their churches were governed in 
common by bishop and presbyters, as the ancient churches were, they 
would not be diocesan, but more like the model of the churches and 
government which Holland hath at present. 

“ And now after all this, though we have several instances out of 
Egypt, how near cities weix* together in some parts, yet upon the whole 
account the dioceses do appear to be laige enough, from the number of 
them.” 

lie would have us think, where cities are so ncitr together (as I have 
showed,) yet because of their number the dioceses might be large 
enough. But where they tvere so near together, they could not be 
large enough to make anything like the modem dioceses ; no, nor larger 
than our country parishes, if they had bishops in them. And the ancients 
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thought themselyes obliged by the apostle’s rule to have a bishop, not only 
in some but in every city, murKAirav idti iroWav, “ there is need of many 
bishop,” says Chrysostom, koI »cad' iKdanjv irdKiv “ and 

rulers in every city,” and Theophylact expresses utori irdXiw by xaff iKatmjv 
'vrrfAw, “,in every city,” without exception of the smallness of the place 
or its nearness to others. The reason divers cities had none was the 
want, or the inconsiderable number of Christians in them. Nothing but 
this hindered any city from having a bishop in the four first ages ; 
though the greate.st part of their cities (as may be made manifest) were 
no greater than our market-towns or fairer villages. And upon this 
account many cities might want bishops, and it may be did so, in Egypt 
particularly; heathenism prevailing in many places there, even in 
Athanasius’s time ; for which I could produce sufficient evidence ; but 
will not now digress so far. Afterwards the affectation of greatness 
in some was the occasion of new measures ; and orders were made that 
towns which had no bishop before should have none after : though 
the reason why they had none before was gone ; and those places had as 
many or more Christians in them than most episcopal cities had of old. 

“ For in Athanasius’s time there were not an hundred bishops in all 
Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis.”* 

I was a little surprised to read this, and see Athanasius cited for it. 
For I -knew that Athanasius reckons ninety-five bishops from Egypt 
besides himself, at the Council of Sardica, and others from Africa, 
wherein Lybia and Pentapolis are usually included ; and it was never 
known that a major part or a third of the bishops in a country did 
come to a council at such a distance as Egypt was from Sardica. It is 
scarce credible that Athanasius would so far contradict himself as to say 
there were not so many bishops in all those three countries, when he 
had signified there were many more in one of them. Some mistake I 
thought there must be, and consulting tlie place 1 found it nut entirely 
represented. There is this clause (immediately following the words he 
cites) left out, mStis rourap tifuis pnaTo, “ none of these accused me,” 
whereby it appars that the meaning of the whole passage is this, there 
was an hundred bishops in the diocese of Egypt who appeared not 
against him, or that favoured him. But those who favoured Arius, 
(whom he calls Eusebians) and Meletius, to say nothing of Coluthus, 
(for in so many parties was that country then divided) arc not taken 
into the reckoning ; otherwise it would have amounted to many more 
than an hundred. Sozomen says, the bishops there, who took Arius’s 
part, were many, irdXXoi ruv immmirwp,'’ and in Athanasius there is 
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an accotint of many Meletian bishops by name;® and in Epiphanius it 
is said, that in every region through which Meletius passed, and in 
every place where he came, he made bishops.* 

The next thing he takes notice of is the defence of Mr. Baxter’s 
allegation out of Athanasius, to show that all the Christians of Alex¬ 
andria (Mfr .3 B[axter]’s words are. The main body of the Christians 
in Alexandria^ could meet in one church. 

“ It is to be confessed that the expressions of that father seem to favour 
him, KoKti mivras tSx<i<r0ai, ‘ and there they all prayed,’ and that the church 
did wdvrat St^aaBai, ‘ hold all,’ ” &c. 

I am made more confident by all that is said to the contrary, that the 
evidence is really such as will need no favour, if it can meet with justice. 

“ Now, suppose that all the Christians in Alexandria, the Catholics at 
leastwise, could meet together in that great chtirch, yet all the diocese 
could not.” 

All that was undertaken to be proved by the passage in question was, 
that the main body of Christians in Alexandria adhering to Athanasius 
could and did meet in that one church. If this be granted, nothing is 
denied that he intended to prove. As for a diocese in the country, if he 
will show us what or where it was, and that it had no other bishop in 
it, he will do something that may be considered ; yet nothing at all 
against what this testimony was made use of to evince. 

lie says, 2dly, “ Suppose this great church could receive all the 
multitude, yet if that multitude was too great for personal communion 
it is insignificant.” 

Upon this supposition it might be too great for an ordinary meeting 
in the Congregational way, yet not big enough for a diocosan church. 
But the supposition is groundless, and contradicts Athanasius, who says 
they had personal communion, they all prayed together, and did not 
only meet within the waUs, but conctured in the worship, and said. 
Amen. 

He says, 3dly, “Before the church of Alexandria met in distinct 
congregations, but we are told that those places were very small, short, 
and strait places.” 

All these save one, I said, which he ought not to have omitted. And 
they were so small because tliose who were wont to meet in them 
severally, so as to fill them, could all meet in one church, and did so, as 
Athanasius declares. 

“ But that they were such chapels or churches as [that] some of our 
parishes in England have as great a number as Alexandria, is hardly 
credible. 
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I know not how those places could be well expressed with more dimi¬ 
nution than Athanasius hath done it; he says they were not only strait 
and small, but the very smallest. If he will make it appear that our 
churches or chapels arc less than those that were ^paxiraToi, “ very 
little,” I shall understand that which I could never'before, that some¬ 
thing h less than that which is least of all. But he will prove they 
were not so small, because first, the church of Ale.xandria was very 
numerous from the beginning. Why it should be counted so very 
numerous from the beginning I know no reason, but the mistake of an 
historian, who will have a sect of the Jews (which was numerous in or 
about Alexandria) to be Clxristians. 

“ And if they met all in one place, it must consequently be very 
large." 

The ground of the consequence is removed; Valesius his own author 
says they had but one church to meet in in Dionysius’s time, almost 
three ages from the beginning.® If that one was large, yet it is not like* 
that it stood till Athanasius’s time, after so many edicts for demolish¬ 
ing of aU Christian chxuches, and a severe execution of them in 
Diocletian’s persecution. 

“Nor is it likely they should divide till they were grown too numerous 
for the biggest meeting-place they could conveniently have.” 

It is as likely as that Athanasius speaks truth in a matter which he 
perfectly knew ; he tells us they did divide, and yet were not too 
numerous for one great church, in which they met conveniently too; 
yea, better than when dispersed in those little places, as he says and 
proves, Tovro fieXnov ijv, “ this was preferable,” &c. 

^y. He says. “ Though before the empire was converted they might 
be confined to little places, and forced to meet severally,® yet after Con¬ 
stantine became Christian it is not likely that the Alexandrians would 
content themselves with small and strait chapels.” 

Nor did they content themselves with those little ones, for besides 
this built in Athanasius’s time, there was one greater than those small 
ones finished in Alexander’s time, where the body of Catholics assem¬ 
bled with Alexander, the other places being too strait, <rrtv&v ivrav 
SKKav T&v tAttiov, this is that one I excepted when I said (after Atha¬ 
nasius) that the rest, all save one, were exceeding small. But is it any 
proof that these were not very small which Athanasius represents as 
such, because there was one (expressly excepted from that number) 
something larger ‘i As for what he adds, that then every ordinary city 
built very great and magnificent cathedrals, it is easily said, but will 
never be proved. 
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“ Sdlj, Some of these churches had been built with a design of 
receiving as many as well could have personal communion in worship 
U^ethcr.” 

Neither will this hold, unless some of those churches could have 
received all which had personal communion with Adianasitis in this_ 
greatest church ; which he denies, and makes use of to Constan'iius as 
a plea why he made use of the greatest. 

“ As Theonas is said by Athanasius to have built a church bigger 
than any of those they had before.” 

Where Theonas is said by Athanasius to have built a church, &c. I 
find not, nor does he direct us where it may be found, I suppose for 
very go<xl reason. Indeed Athanasius in this apology speaks of a 
church called Theonas (it is like® in memory of a former bishop of that 
place) where he says the multitude of Catholics met with Alexander, 
avv^tv (K(i Sia t 6 irXrjBor, “ met there because of the crowd in like 
circumstances, as a greater multitude assembled with himself in the 
new church, which was greater, and pleads Alexander’s example in 
defence of what he did. But Theonas could not build this church, for 
he was dead many years before, being predecessor to Peter,, whom 
Achillas and Alexander 8uccce<l(xl.‘ 

“ And yet this and all the rest were but few and strait in comparison 
of the great multitude of Catholics thait were in Alexandria." 

I e-XiM-cted another conclusion, but if this be all, he might have 
spared the premises ; for one part of it we assert, the other we need 
not deny, only adding with Athanasius, that the greatest church was 
capable wdvrat, “ of receiving this great multitude.” 

But here he sticks, and will wriggle a little more. “ But I conceive,” 
says he, ” afhu all this, that the expressions of Athanasius do not 
conclude that all the Christians in Alexandria were met in this great 
church.” 

That all and every one did come, was never imagined. It is but the 
main body of the Catholics that M[r.3 Bfaxter] intends, as our author 
observes a little before. 

“ For the tumultuous manner in which they came to their bishop to 
demand a general assembly, makes it probable that not only women 
and children would be glad to absent themselves, but many more, 
either apprehensive of tlie effect of this tumultuous proceeding, or of 
the danger of such a crowd.” 

The women he will not admit; but was it ever known that such a 
great and solemn assembly for worship consisted only of men ? Were 
not the women in communion with Athanasius Christians, that they 
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must be left out, when he says all the Catholics met ? Can all be truly 
said to assemble, when the far greater part (women, children, and his 
“ many more”) were absent ? Are not the women in the primitive 
church often noted for such zeal for the worship of Christ, us made 
them contemn far greater dangers than here they had any cause to be 
apprehensive of ? The supposed danger was either from the crowd or 
the tumult. For the former, did the women and “ many more” never 
come to Christian assemblies, when there was any danger of being 
crowded ? I think there was as great danger from a crowd in Basilis- 
cus’s reign, when the whole city of C. P.“ is said to have met together 
in a chiueh with the emperor, but yet Uie women stayed not behind, 
but crowded in with die men, as Thcodonis Lector repoits it, miai/t 
S/iov T^s rro\(as avS/Munv aim Ka\ ywai^iv, iv rij iiacKtitria Kara ^a-iKiiTKov 
KrwadpoiaOf'unis'' Besides, Athanasius here signifies the danger ol' a 
crowd was in the lesser churches, (not in tliis,) where they could not 
meet but ewi kivSvvov arvvoxfis, “ with danger of a crowd,” and so prefers 
their iissembling together in the great church as better. 

As for the tumults, (which might have been concealed in a vindic<a- 
tion of the primitive church,) if there was anything tumultuous, it 
was over when Athanasius had complied with their desires to meet in 
. the great church. And so no apprehension of danger [was] left to 
women, or any else, upon this account. 

“ And even those that did assemide there were too many for one 
congregation, and [it] was an assembly more for solemnity and osten¬ 
tation than for personal communion in worship, and the proper ends of 
a religious assembly.” 

Here he runs as cross to the great Athanasius, and the account 
which he gi?es oi this assembly, as if he had studied it; debasing that 
as more for ostentation than for personal communion in worship, ;md 
the proper ends of a religious assembly, which Athanasius highly com¬ 
mends both for the more desirable communion which the Christians had 
there in worship, and for the greater efficacy of it as to the projjer ends 
of a religious assembly. Let any one view the pas.sages,*’ and judge. 
He sets forth the harmony and concurrence of the multitude in wor¬ 
ship wdth one voice. He prefers it before tlieir assemblies, when 
dispei-sed in little places, and not only because the unanimity of the 
multitude was herein more apparent, but because Clod would sooner 
hear them, oura koI rax^ms S Ot6t oriueowt. “ For if,” says he, “ accord¬ 
ing to our Saviour's promise, where two shall agree concerning any thing 
it shall be done for them by my Father, &o., how prevalent will be 
the one voice of so numerous a people, assembled together, and saying 
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Amen to God ?” and more to that purpose, by which we may perceive, 
Athanasius being judge, how true it is that this assembly was more for 
solemnity and ostentation, than for personal communion in worship, 
and the proper ends of a religious assembly. And thus much to let us 
see through the arts used to cloud a clear passage alleged out of 
Athanasius; if M[r.3 B[axter] had betaken himself to suchdittle de¬ 
vices, in like circumstances, our author would have taken the liberty 

to tell him, that he was driven to hard shifts. 

Before we leave Alexandria, I am to take notice of what is said by 
our author, to part of a letter written by a friend to M[r.] B[axter,] 
concerning tliis city, and the number of Christians therein in Con- 
stantius’s lime. The writer of it observes a gross abuse put upon him 
in the Vindicator’s answer to it, and desires his defence may be here 
inserted. It contains an argument to confirm what was concluded from 
that passage in Athanasius here insisted on, that the Catholics then could 
meet in one place. After that passage, and to this purpose, M[r.] 
B[axter] introduced it, as is very apparent." This our author seems 
to observe when he begins with it; “ho adds,” says he, “to this of 
Atlinnasius (the very passage mentioned) another argument given him 
by a learned friend.”* And after he hath done with it," [proceeds] 
“ because M[r.] B[axter] has endeavom-ed to represent the church of 
Alexandria [as] so inconsiderable even in Coustantius’s days, <Src.” And 
yet, how it comes to pass I know not, it is quite out of his thoughts while 
he is u.xuinining it. lie was so hasty for confuting, that he stays not to 
take notice what he was to confute, though the intent of it be most plain 
and obvious, both by the occasion and words of the letter, but forces that 
sense on it, and makes that the design of it, which I was far from thinking 
would ever come into any man's fancy, when he was awake. The words ■ 
of the letter are these, “ The city of Alexandria,” says Strabo, “is like a 
soldier's cloak, &c., and by computation about ten miles in compass: a 
third or fourth part of this was taken up with public buildings, temples, 
and royal pahices; thus is two miles and a half, or three and a quarter 
taken up.” lie answers, “ I will not say this learned Mend hath 
imposed on hl[r.] B[a.\ter,] but there is a very great mistake betwixt 
Uiem.” 

But the mistake is his own, and such a one as I wonder how he 
could fall into it. lie takes it for granted, that the argument is brought 
to prove what Christians Alexandria had in Strabo’s time. Here is not 
the least occasion given for this, unless the citing of Strabo showing the 
dimensions of that city; but Primate Usher is quoted too, on the same 
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account; and so as much reason to fancy the design was to show what 
[number of] Christians Alexandria had in the primate's time. Jerome) 
Epiphauius,Theodoret, Socrates, Sozomen, are also cited there; why could 
not those as well lead him to the right age, which their words plainly 
4;pint at, without the least glance at any age before, as Strabo alone (cited 
without afty respect to the time when he wrote) so far misled him ? Nay, 
the fourth age is expressly mentioned in the letter; and the numerousness 
of the Novatians and Arians in Alexandria at the time intended, is 
insisted on; could he think any man so stupid, that had but the least 
acquaintance with those things, as to speak of Arians and Novatians in 
Strabo’s time ? But it may be, though I would hope better, our 
examiner was too inclinable to fix an absurd thing upon the writer of 
the letter, that he might be excused from giving a better answer when 
it was not ready. 

But let us hear what he says to it; yet what can be expected to be 
said by one who makes his own dream the foundation of his discourse ? 
However, let us try if we can find any one clause that is true and 
pertinent in the whole, and begin with the best of it. 

Though Strabo says that temples and great palaces took up a fourth 
or a third of the city, yet our examiner wiU have us think there might 
be inliabitants there, when Epiphanius says, as 1 cited him, that part 
was fpriiios, destitute of inhabitants; so he tells us Bruchiiun was. The 
examiner denies not Bruchium to be that region of the city which 
Strabo says was token up with public buildings, but adds, “ What, all 
the public buildings of the town in one region ?” But who said “ all ” 
the public buildings ‘i* This is his own fancy still. 

“ And that an outer skirt, too, as it is described by the Greek 
Martyrology,^u Hilarion," &c. 

If he mean it was not a part or region of the city, Strabo and 
Epiphanius will have credit before a story out of the Greek Martyr- 
ology, or him that tells it, when it appears not in the words cited. In 
Strabo it is lupos, “ part of the city;” in Epiphanius it is a region, to 
B povxi'o) KaXov/u'v(o icKiiua-i,'' “ in the region called Bruchium.” For as 
Rome was divided into fourteen regions, and C. P.* in imitation of it, so 
Alexandria was divided into five, whereof Bruchium was one, and the 
greatest of all. So I understand Ammianus Marcellinus,® who, upon 
the loss of Bruchium, saith, amisit regionum maximam partem, qua 
Bruchium appellatur, “ Alexandria lost the greatest of its regions, which 
was called Bruchium.” 

“ This Epiphanius says was destitute of inhabitants, in his time, and 
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not unlikely, and perhaps destitute of public buildings, too, for it was 
destroyed after an obstinate siege in the reign of Aurelian, as Ammianus 
Marcellinus [testifies] ; or of Claudius, as Eusebius.” 

When he hath granted all that 1 designed, that this part was destitute 
of inhabitants, and more too, that it was destroyed, yet he would have 
the city no less, “ no necessity of this,” says he. Sure we are not yet 
awake : cao a city lose rtrapTov !j nm rpirov tov Ttavros jrfptjSdXou ptpos, in 
the historian’s words, “ a fourth, yea, or a third part of its largeness,” 
and yet not bo so much the less ? He hath nothing to salve this, but 
“ it may be,” and “ it might be,”—^groundless surmises, without either 

reason or authority. 

“ They might enlarge upon another quarter, being, it may be, for- 
bid[den] to build Bruchium ; they might dwell closer than before, and 
so their multitude be undiminished.” 

How far it is from being true, that their multitude was undiminished, 
and how needless cither to enlarge, or to dwell closer, may soon appear. 
The multitude must needs be much diminished in such a war, and a 
close siege of many years’ continuance, for so it is reported both by 
Eusebius" and Jerome and it was much wasted and in a consumptive 
condition, before it was thus besieged and dismantled by Claudius TI., 
or Aureliiui. 

It was gre.atly diminished in numbers by Cariicalla, who massacred a 
great i>art of the inhabitants. Herodian says, roa-ovros ryewro (^dvor 
dir ^tfipois aiparos, <X:c. “ the slaughter was such that with the streams 
of blood, which ran from the place, not only the vastest outlets of 
Nilus, but the sea, all along the shore of Alexandria, was discoloured.”* 
Towards the latter end of the third age, Dionysius gives an account of 
the strange diminution of the Alexandrians," signifying tUat “ in former 
days the elderly men were more numerous than in his time, both young 
and old, comprising all from infancy to extreme old age,” otto prjn-iav 
apfafifut) iraitav, pif^pi ray cir axpov ytyrfpaK6Tav, 

“ However, cert.ain it is, that this city, long after the destruction of 
Bruchium, retained its ancient greatness, and is represented by no 
author as diminished either in number or wealth.” 

This is certain no otherwise than the former, i.e. quite the wrong 
way. For not long after the destruction of Bi-uchium, in the Egyptian 
war made by Diocletian upon Achilleus, which Eusebius, Eutropius, 
and others mention, it was greatly diminished both in numbers and 
wealth. For Alexandria, after a long siege, was taken by force, and 
plundered, great execution done upon the citizens, and the walls of the 
town demolished. 
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“ A great part of the city,” says the latter, “ was assigned to the 
Jews, so Strabo indefinitely as Josephus quotes him; others tell us 
more punctually,” that their share was two of the five divisions; though 
many of them had their habitations in the other divisions, yet they had 
' 'S«v-fifth parts entire to themselves; and this is, I suppose, the rdtror 
iiiot which‘Josephus says tlie successors of Alexander set apart for 
them; thus we see how six or seven miles of the ten are disposed of.” 
To this he says, “ The number of those Jews was much lessened within 
a little while after Strabo, by an insurrection of the Alexandrians 
against them.” 

I suppose he means by that slaughter of them which Josephus men¬ 
tions,* where fifty thousand were destroyed; but what were these to 
the vast munber of Jews in Egypt, which Philo® says amounted to no 
less than a million ? 

“ The civil wars afterwards under Trajan and his successor had 
almost extirpated them.” 

It was in Palestine where these tragedies were acted, and they were so 
far from extinguishing them in Egypt or Alexandria, that thereby, in all 
probabiliiy, their numbers were there increased; for being divested of 
about one thousand towns and garrisons by Severus (Adrian’s general,) 
as 'Dion reports, and forbidden all access to Jerusalem, as Aristo Pelleus 
in Eusebius,"* tliis made other places more desirable, those particularly 
where tliey might have good entertainment, as they were wont to have 
at Alexandria; and what Dion Chrysostom says confirms it. 

But all this which he says, if there were truth in it, is impertinent; 
for die letter is not concerned what Jews there were near Strabo’s or 
Adrian’s .time, but in the fourth age. Yet this is all that he hath to 
say to the rest of the letter, besides the publishing and repeating of his 
own mistake, and upon no other ground making himself sport with the 
writer of it. 

Thus he begins: “By the same rule he might have disposed of all at 
once, and concluded out of Strabo’s division of the town, that there 
was not one Christian in it:” and repeats it thrice in the same page. 
“ No matter what number of Jews or heathens it had in Strabo’s days; it 
is kindly done to provide for Christians before they were in being; surely 
Strabo, who makes the distribution,,never intended the Christians one 
foot of ground in aU that division, and this learned friend might have 
spared his little town of eight or ten furlongs, which he so liberally 
bestows upon the bishop of Alexandria, before our Saviour was born:” 
and he is at it again several times in die following discourse.* 
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How desirable a thing is it to have M[r.] B[axter] and his friend 
rendered ridiculous, when rather than it shall not be done, our ex¬ 
aminer will publish his own indiscretion so many times over to effect itl 
But I will forbear any sharper reflections upon this author; for taking 
him to be an ingenuous person, I may expect he will be severe upcnr 
himself, when he discerns his error; which I doubt not blit he will see 
clearly by once more reading that letter. 

Next he would disprove M[r.] B[axter]’s representation of the church 
of Alexandria in Constantius’s time, by giving a view of that church’s 
greatness from the first foundation of it;" which because it may concern 
the letter duly understood, I shall take some notice of it very briefly. 
But there is something interposed, between this and the letter, which 
requires some observance there we may have an instance of this 
gentleman’s severity upon M[r.] B[axterj and how reasonable it is; 
“ His remark,” says he, “ upon two bishops living quietly in Alexandria 
is so disingenuous a suggestion, that he hath reason to be ashamed of it.” 

But what is there in this so disingenuous and shameful ? Does not 
Epiphanius say this, and our examiner acknowledge it ?' Ay; but 
M[r.] B[axter] means that there were not oidy two bishops, but their 
distinct churches in this city. Well, and does not Epiphanius give 
him sufficient ground for it ? Dexjs ho not tell us that Meletius made 
bishops, who had their Ifii'as cKKAijo-tar, “ own churches,” in every place 
where he came ? Docs lie not signify that the Mcletians in Alexandria 
had their distinct churches or meetings both in the time of Alexander 
and Athanasius ? Says he not particularly of Meletius. that being fami¬ 
liar with Alexander he stayed long in that city, having I8iav crvva^iv a-iu 
rots IBiots, “ a distinct meeting with those of his own party ?” Were 
there not innumerable cities in that ago which had two bishops and 
their churches, some three or four at once? (those of the Ariaus, the 
Donatists, the Novatiaiis, the Mcletians, Ac., besides those who were 
styled Catholics.) Would this gentleman take it weU if M[r.] B[axter] 
should tell him, that he who denies this is disingenuous if he know it, 
and hath some reason to be ashamed if he know it not ? Ay, but 
Epiphanius was deceived in this account of the Mcletians, and mis- 
repn'sents them. Indeed, our examiner makes as bold with Epiphanius 
(a bishop of great zeal and holiness, a metropolitan, a famous writer) 
as he docs with M[r.] B[axter], charging him with much weakness, 
(as one easily imposed upon,) many oversights, gross mistakes, divers 
absurd things, and such stories, that he will scarce wish worse to his 
adversary, than to believe him."* Nor does Epiphanius alone fall under 
his censure; in his Vindication of the Primitive Church, (its he calls it,) 
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he goes near to accuse more particular persons (bishops amongst others) 
of eminency in the ancient church, than he defends; so that one may 
suspect his design was, not so much to defend eminent bishops, as great 
bishoprics, such as the ancient church had none, and to run cross to 
M[r.] B[a.vter] more than to vindicate any. 

In St. Mark’s time Alexandria had several churches, though but 
one bishop,” &c.“, 

What Eusebius says of churches in Alexandria at that time, is 
grounded upon a mistake, as appears, because immediately after the 
words cited, he adds, “ So great was the multitude of believers at Mark’s 
first attempt there, that Philo in his writings thought fit to give an 
account of them,” as ypa^jjs a^iao'ai row 4>A<awa. Eusebius con¬ 
ceived that the Essenes, as Scaliger, or the Therapeutm, as Valesius, 
whom Philo describes, were the Christians of Mark’s conversion; and 
there being assemblies of that sect of the Jews in Philo’s time, the 
historian speaks of Christian churches at Alexandria in Mark’s time ; 
but those who believe that he erred in the fonner, can have no reason to 
give him credit in the latter. Our examiner does not deny that he 
was mistaken, but says, “ It is not material whether they were Jews or 
Christiansyet those who inquire after truth sincerely, will think it 
m&tcrial; and little value a testimony which hath no better ground 
than a mistake. 

The next is no better;* that is an epistle of Adrian, which others are 
puzzled to make sense of, or such sense as can have any appearance of 
truth. That very pasSfige in it, which is the only ground of our 
author’s argument, himself acknowledges to be false; for he would 
show the Chris^jans in Alexandria to be numerous enough for his pur¬ 
pose, because it i.s there said that “ some,” whom he takes to be 
Christians, “did force the patriarch,” whoever he be, “to worship 
Christ,” and yet adds, “ there is no doubt but Adrian does the Christians 
wrong in this point, for they never forced any to their religion.” Will 
he have us to rely upon reasonings, which have no better foundation, 
than what is undoubtedly false by his own confession ? He says, also, 
“ It is itot material to our purpose whether this patriarch were bishop 
of Alexandria, or chief governor of the Jews.” If so, then it is not 
material with this gentleman, cither to argue from that which is not 
true, or else from that which is nothing to his purpose. For if this 
patriarch was the bishop of Alexandria, that they forced him to wor¬ 
ship Christ, is not true, he did it of his own accord: and if it be not 
one, who was no Christian, that they forced; there is not anything in 
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this passage to his purpose, and Adrian’s epistle might have been waived 
as a mere impertinency. 

That which follows," hath not a show of a reason; “The great 
catechists of Alexandria, as Pantscnus, Clemens, Origen, and Heracles, 
did not a little advance the growth of Christian religion in that 
place,” &c. 

Must there needs be a diocesan church there because the catechists 
did advance religion not a little ? 

The next concerning Dionysius’s church meeting at Chebron 
(Cephro it should be) and Coluthio, is already fully answered, as it is 
offered with better improvement than our examiner gives it.* It cannot 
easily be apprehended how a larger church meeting with Dionysius, 
made up of those banished with him, and others from several parts of 
Egypt, at Cephro, a village of Lybia, a distant province, should prove 
that he had a diocesan church in Alexandria, to any but those who 
are very inclinable to believe it without proof. Nor will others under¬ 
stand that Dionysius is better proved to be a diocesan by the Christians 
which came from Alexandria to Coluthio in Mareotes; (there being 
none tliere besides) for the believers in Alexandria itself, were no more 
than one church could hold, as Valesius collects from this very place to 
our examiner’s regret. Ex hoc loco coUigitur, mtate quidem Dionyaii, 
unicam adhne fuisse Alexandrite ecclesiam, in quatn omnes urbis illiua 
Jldelea orationia causd, conveniebaut. “ From this place we gather that in 
the time of Dionysius there was, as yet, but a single church at Alex¬ 
andria, in which all the faithful of that city met for prayer.”® 

In the next paragraph our examiner argues for the great numbers 
of Christians at Alexandria, from the multitudes of martyrs at Thebes. 

“ Under the persecution of Diocletian what numbers of Christi&s 
might be at Alexandria, may be judged by the multitude of martyrs 
that suffered at Thebes,”*' &c. 

But here he mistakes Eusebius, who gives an account not of the 
martyrs which were tv e^jSois, “ in the city Thebes,” but Kari Br/^atSa, 
“ the province Thebais,” which was half of that large kingdom, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient division of it into the upper and lower Egypt. The 
superior Egypt was Thebais, the inferior was called sometimes the 
Delta, sometimes Egypt in a restrained sense, and this division in these 
terms we have in Eusebius (to go no further) a little before,* kotA 
“ in Thebais,” kot 'Atyimrov, “ in Egypt,” where he begins his 
account of tlie martyrs in this country. Now if the Christians in that 
province of laige extent, and comprising very many cities, may be con- 
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eluded to be very numerous from tbe multitudes of mailyrs which 
suffered there ; yet nothing at all can be inferred for any numbers to 
his purpose in the city Thebes, by which he would conclude their 
numerousness in Alexandria. But if M[r.] B[axter] had mistaken 
one city for so large a country with multitudes of cities in it, and made 
that mistake the ground of his reasoning, it is like® our examiner would 
have exposed him for it in his preface, as he docs for some lesser 
matters. 

In the following paragraph,^ there is a groundless supposition, that 
the division of Alexandria into parishes was ancienter than Arius, there 
being no mention of it by any ancient author ; as also an accusation of 
Petavius as mistaking Epiphanius’s words, witliout any cause that I 
can discern in those words, though he says “ it is plain there.” That 
which he says is plain, the learned dean of Paul’s® could not discern, 
but understood Epiphanius as Petavius and others did before him. 
These I took to bo preliminaries, and expected his argument, but found 
it not, imless it be couched in the first words. 

“ The division of Alexandria between several presbyters, as it were 
into so many parishes,” &c. 

But this signifies nothing for his purpose, if those in Alexandria 
thus divided could all meet in one place, as Athanasius declares 
they did ^ and that so phtinly that any one will judge so, whose 
interest is not too hard for his judgment. Valesins (who had no bias 
unless what might lead him the other way) understood it as I do ; and 
expresses it in these words, (deciding the matter so long insisted on, 
against our author.) “ Afterwards in the times of Athanasius, when 
there Were njpre churches built by divers bishops of Alexandria, 
t£e citizens assembled in several churches severally and in parcels, as 
Atiianasius says in his apology to Constantins; but on the great 
festivals, Easter and Pentecost, no particular assemblies were held,” 
sed universi in majorein eccUsiam conveniebant, ut ibidem testaiur Athana¬ 
sius, “ but all of them assembled together in the great church, as 
Athanasius testifies.” 

So that there can be no pretence that the church in Alexandria was 
diocesan at this time, unless those who could meet together in o&c place 
might make such a church. Yet this was then the greatest church 
in the empire save that at Rome; and what he adds makes that at 
Borne very unlike such diocesan churches, as are now asserted. 

“ Valesius infers from the same passage of Pope Innocent’s epistle to 
Decentius, which Petavius brings to prove the contrary, that though 
there were several titles or churches in Rome then, and had been long 
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before, yet none of them was as yet appropriated to any presbyter, but 
they were served in comnwn as great cities in Holland and some otlier 
reformed countries, that have several churches and ministers,” &c. 

The advocates for these churches, who assign the bounds of a diocese 
with most moderation, will have it to comprise a city with a territory 
belonging to it; but there was no church in the territory which 
belonged 'to the bishop of liome, he had none but .within the city, 
as Innocentius declares in the cited epistle, whereas now the greatest 
city with a territory larger than some ancient province is counted little 
enough for a diocese. Further it is now judged to be no diocese which 
comprises not very many churches with presbyters appropriated to 
them ; but he tells us none of the churches in Rome were appropriated 
to any presbyter, but they were served in common. How ? as greater 
cities in Holland and. some other reformed countries, and then they 
were ruled in common as these cities are. The government of many 
churches is not tliere, nor was of old, ever entrusted in one hand ; and 
thus the bishop of Rome was no more a diocesan than the presbyters of 
that city. 

He concludes" with two assertions, which will neither of them hold 
good. The first that “ it is evident out of Athanasius how the bishop of 
that city had from the beginning several fixed congregations under 
him.” 

This is so far from being evident in Atlianasius, that he hath not one 
word which so much as intimates that the bishop of Alexandria from 
the beginning, had any such congregatiohs rntder-hini. 

The other is, that those of Mareotes must be supposed to receive the 
faith almost as early as Alexandria. , 

How true this is we may understand by Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, towards the latter end of the third age, who declares that 
then Mareotes was fpij/ior Ka\ (nravhalwv avOpmrov,^ it was 

so far from having any true Christians in it, that it had none of our 
author’s old Christians, i. e. virtuous, good nien.<‘ Nor is it likely that 
the faith was there generally received till many years after; and 
therefore not almost so early as Alexandiia, unless the distance of 
above two hundred years will consist with his almost. For Alexandria 
receivetl the faitli by the preaching of Mark, who arrived there, says 
Eusebius, in the 2nd of Claudius,*' others in the 3rd of Caligula.* But 
in the time of Dionysius it doth not appc.ar that Mareotes had so many 
Christians, as Bishop Ischyras’s church there consisted of, though 
those were but seven, ov ir\t6v tnra rStv (rvyayofitvav >** had not 
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more than seven for a congregation.”® But enough of Alexandria, 
though our author is far from bringing enough to prove it, even in 
the fourth age, a diocesan church. He may be excused for doing his 
utmost to this purpose, considering the consequence of it, for if this 
church 'v^as not now so numerous as to be diocesan, it will be in vain 
to expect a discovery of any such churches in the whole Clunstian 
world in those J:imes ; for this is acknowledged to be the greatest city 
and church in the Koman empire next to Rome. So that there cannot 
be so fair a pretence for any other inferior to this, such as Jerusalem, 
Carthage, Antioch, &c., much less for ordinary cities, which were ten 
times less considerable than some of the former, as may be collected 
from what Chrysostom says of one of them, de'ica irS\«ov mm/rat dwariK 

Spt^jfat, that it was able to maintain the poor of ten cities.^ 

So far the writer of the letter. Let me now return to our author’s 
preface: To show that the Christians in Alexandria adhering to 
Athanasius were not so exceeding numerous ivs is pretended, and not to 
be compared with the Christians now in London, I had said, that “ the 
greatest part of the inhabitants of that city were at this time heathens 
or Jews; of those who passed for Christians, it is like” Athanasius 
had the lesser share,the Novatians and other sects, the Meletians 
especially, and the Arians, did probably exceed his flock in numbers; it 
may be the Arians tlicre were more numerous.” This last clause (which 
[as] appears by the expression, I was not positive in) he alone fixes 
on, and would disprove it by a passage out of Athamtsius. But 
the Greek is false printed, and the sense defective for want of some 
word, and so no judgment can be well passed thereon, unless I saw it; 
yind where to see it he gives no direction. My concern therein is 
not so great as to search for it through so voluminous an author. 
It will serve my turn well enough, if the Arians were but very numer¬ 
ous, or as Sozomen expresses them, oCk oXtyij fioipa rov Xaov,^ “ no small 
portion of the people,” which cannot be denied, though they alone were 
not more numerous. ■ The last thing he would take notice of, is the 
diocese of Theodoret, but this is remitted to the Dean of Paul’s/ 
yet one thing he says he cannot omit; though some may think that he 
had better have passed it (as he had many other things ;) than being so 
much in haste, to slip at almost every line, as he docs in those few 
which concern it. 

“ If these eight hundred churches, not eighty, as this gentleman 
reckons them,” (it was not he but the printer that so reckoned them. 
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as the errata show,) “ belonged to him as metropolitan, and they were 
all episcopal churches,” (I never met with any before, that took them for 
episcopal churches, and how he should fall into this mistake 1 cannot 
imagine; I will not believe that he creates it, to make himself work,) 
“ this poor region of Cyrus would have more bishops than all Africa,” 
(not so neither, for by the conference at Carthage, and the abbreviation of 
it by St. Austin, much more to be relied on, than the Notitia published 
by Si[r]mond, which is neither consistent with others, nor with itself, 
Africa had many more bishops than eight htmdred,) “notwithstanding 
they were more niunerous there than in any part of the world besides." 
Nor will this pass for true with those who take his own account 
concerning their numbers in Afnca,“ (which he reckons but four 
hundred and sixty-six, taking in those of the schismatics too; about 
sixty-six for each province one with another, counting them as he does 
seven;) and the account which others give of their numbers, in the 
ancient Roman province, the kingdom of Naples, the island Crete, 
Ireland, to say nothing of Armenia, and other parts of the world. 

That which follows is, I suppose, instead of an answer to the other 
part of my discourse concerning the popular election of bishops, which 
this gentleman was as much concerned to take notice of, as of the few 
passages he hath touched in the former part; why he did not, I will not 
inquire fiuthcr, but satisfy myself with what is obvious, especially since 
he tells us he intends a discourse of such a subject. If in this designed 
work he satisfies me that it was not the general practice of the ancient 
church for the people to concur in the choice of their bishops, he will 
do me a greater displeasure than the confutation of what I have written, 
or any other that 1 can fear he intends me, by taking me oflffrom further 
conversation with ancient authors, as persons by whose writings we can 
clearly know nothing. For if that point be not clear in antiquity, I 
can never expect to find anything there that is so. 

I intended to conclude this discourse here, without giving the reader 
further trouble; but considering there are misapprehensions about the 
subject in question, those being taken by divers for diocesan churches, 
which indeed are not such, and arguments used to prove them so which 
are not competent for that purpose (of which there are many instances, 
as elsewhere so particularly in the latter end of this author’s discourse,) 
I thought it requisite for the rectifying of these mistakes, and to show 
the insufficiency or impertiuency of such reasonings, to give an account 
wliat mediums cannot in reason be esteemed to ofibrd competent proof 
of diocesan churches. 

In general, those who will satisfy us that any churches, in the first 
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ages of Christianity, were diocesan, should prove them to be such 
diocesans as ours are, as large, or near as large; otherwise what they 
offer will scarce appear to be pertinent. For the rise of this debate is 
the question between us, whether the bishops of these times be such as 
those in |hc primitive church. This we deny, because modern bishops 
will have another sort of churches or dioceses than were known in the 
best ages. Not that we reject all dioceses or diocesan churches, for both 
TrapotKia and Awiki^o-is are used by the ancients for such churches as we 
allow. It is those of a later model, that we approve not, as vastly 
differing from the ancient episcopal churches. The modern dioceses, 
and churches thence denominated, are exceeding great and extensive, 
consisting of many scores, or many hundred particular churches, 
whereas for the throe first ages we cannot find three bishops that had 
two particular churches in his diocese, nor in the fourth, one in fifty, (if 
I may not say one in a hundred,) that had more. So that the difference 
is exceeding great, and more considerable in the consequence thereof, 
which I had rather give an account of in the words of the very learned 
D[r.] St[illingfleet] than mine own. “ Dioceses generally,” says he, 
“ in the primitive and ca.stcrn churches were very small and little, as 
far more convenient for this end of them in government of the church 
‘under the bishop’s chargeand elsewhere, “ Discipline,” says he, “ was 
then a -great deal more strict, preaching more diligent, men more 
apprehensive of the weight of their function, than for any to undertake 
such a care and charge of souls, that it was impossible for them even 
to know, observe, or watch over, so as to give an account for them :* 
men that were employed in the church then did not consult for tlicir 
ease abd honour, !.nd thought it not enough for them to sit still, and 
bid others work.’’® St. Austin, speaking of the third age, makes 
accoimt of many thousand bishops then in the world.^ Our author 
seems to treat that excellent person sometliing coarsely on this occasion, 
and goes near to question his judgment or veracity for it:* some may 
think this not over decently done (to say no more) when it is his 
business to vindicate some ancient bishops who need it, to reflect upon 
one so untainted as to need none. However, since he says that father 
judged of other ages by his own, when dioceses were exceedingly 
multiplied,-^ we may suppose ho will grant there were many thousand 
bishops in the fourth age. Yet among so many thousand bishops I do 
not expect that any can show me twenty, (if 1 may not say ten,) who 
had so many churches in their diocese as some pluralists amongst us 
may have, who yet never pretend to have a diocesan chiuch. Those, 
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therefore, who will make proof of such diocesan churches as are in 
question, must show us some in the primitive times something like 
ours in largeness and extent. Amongst the instances produced for this 
purpose by former or later writers; I find none anything near to ours, 
save that only of Theodoret in the fifth age. But this in the former 
discourse was showed to be so insufiicient to serve the ends it is 
alleged for, that I may hope it will be pressed no more for this service. 

More particularly: 1st, It proves not a church to be diocesan because 
it consists of more than can meet together in one place, for there are 
parishes in this land that contain many hundreds or thousands more 
than can meet in the parish church, and yet are but counted single 
congregatiunB. Though multitudes in such churches be far from 
proving them to be diocesan, yet I think two instances cannot be given 
in the third age of more in one church than arc in some single congre¬ 
gations amongst us; nor many afterwards, till Arianism and Donatism 
were suppressed; which the latter was not in Africa till after the 
famous conference at Carthage, anno 410, nor the former in other parts 
dmdng the fourth age; for though Theodosius made some sharp decla¬ 
rations against them and other heretics, yet none but the Eunomians 
were prosecuted; if we believe Socrates,® that emperor gave not the 
least trouble to the rest, forced none to communicate with him, but 
allowed them their meetings, and even in C. P.* when afterwards the 
Arians divided among themselves, each party had several congregations 
in that city,® both that which adhered to Marinus, and that also 
which followed Dorothius, these keeping tlie churches which they had 
before, and the other erecting new churches. 

I know there are those who, from some passages in> Tertullian,^, 
worild infer that" the Christians in his time were the major part of the 
inhabitants in all cities, and so enough not only for vast congregations, 
but for diocesan churches. But Tertullian was a great orator, and 
frequently uses hyperbolical expressions, which ought not to be strained. 
Such are those insisted on, and by regular construction they import no 
more than that the Christians were very numerous in many parts of 
the empire. Those that will have them strained, and understood as 
they sound, offer great injury to Tertullian, making him intend that 
which hath no warrant in any records of antiquity, civil or ecclesiastical, 
that I can meet with. Before they impose such a sense on him, they 
ought in reason to make it manifest, that the Christians were the major 
port of the inhabitants in some considerable cities at that time ; when 
I believe they cannot produce two instances in the whole empire: I 
never yet could meet with one. 
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Our author from these oratorical expressions sticks not to conclude, 
that it is evident that the Christians were the major port everywhere, 
but in Rome more eminently so; and Dr. Downham signifies that 
Tertullian speaks chiefly of the city of Rome.® This gentleman says, 
that by his accotmt it is made very probable, that they were the better 
half of the Roman empire; and tells us,* it is certain that the number 
of Christians at Rome was proportionably greater than in any part of 
the empire. Now how far the Christians at Rome were from being the 
major part of the inliabitants, we may judge by the vast disproportion 
between the poor in the church of Rome, and those in the whole city. 
Cornelius, near fifty years after TcrtulUan, (when it was of more 
growth by half an age,) reckons the poor of his church to be fifteen 
hundred; whereas out of Suetonius, and others, the poorer sorts of 
citizens, qum e puhUco victitabat, “ who were maintained at the public 
expense,” are computed to Ixs thirty*two thousand.® 

Many take occasion, from the thousands converted at Jerusalem, 
(Acts ii. and iv.) to conclude the vast number of Christians and exceed¬ 
ing largeness of churches elsewhere. Our author hath nothing from 
Scripture for diocesan churches but this, which is considerable ;•* nor 
will this appear so, if but a small part of those thousands can be 
•counted inhabitants of Jerusalem, and so fixed in that church. And 
this is as demonstrable as anything of this nature can be. For this 
miraculous conversion was at Pentecost, one of the three great feasts, 
when there was a vast concourse of Jews and proselytes from all parts 
to that city. These converted were not only inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
but foreigners, and in all reason more of these proportionably, as they 
exceeded the inhabitants in number. And then those of the city will 
'scarce be a twentieth part of the five or eight thousand converts. For 
the foreigners that resorted to Jerusalem at these great solemnities are 
reckoned to be three millions, ovk ikdrrms rpuutoirmv fivpta&ap’ whereas 
the inhabitants of that city were but about a hundred and twenty 
thousand, irtpi SaSexa pvpuidts: but of tliis elsewhere more fully. 

The author of the Vindication will not have so great a part of those 
converts to be strangers, and to return home when the feast was over, 
and assigns something like reasons for it. 

let. “ That the Scripture gives no countenance to this conjecture, 
but says all those strange nations were inhabitants of Jerusalem; and 
the original word inclines most on this side.” 

That he should say the Scripture gives no countenance to this, is 
something strange. It is plain in Scripture, that God enjoined the 
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children of Israel to repair to Jerusalem from all quarters of the 
country where they dwelt thrice a year, for the observance of the three 
great feasts. And it is apparent also that they were wont to come up 
to Jerusalem at those solemnities, both Jews and proselytes, diA t4 
iriirxa awiX^XvBtitrav jraaai at (jfvXa'i iterh sol t&v “ all the tribes, 

together with the Gentiles, came together because of the Passover.” 
And it is evident in that chapter cited, Acts ii.: the feqpt of Pentecost 
being come, there was a resort of Jews and proselytes from all those 
parts of the world to this city. Ay, but the Scripture says, “ all those 
strange nations were inhabitants of Jerusalem.” 

He cannot judge that the Scripture says this but upon a supposition 
that the word xaroucoSio-cr, Acts ii. 5, can signify no other thing than 
inhabitants; but tliis is a mistake, for the word denotes such as abide in 
a place, not only as inhabitants, but as strangers or sojourners. Thus 
Dr. Hammond will have it transl&ted abiding, rather than dwelling,* 
those that were there as strangers,® and here expresses those abiding at 
Jerusalem to be Jews which came up to the feast of the Passover, and 
proselytes which had come from several nations of all quarters of the 
world. Thus also Mr. Mead,"' “ for the word xarotKoSvrcr, saith he, which 
I translate sojourning rather than dwelling; (for so I understand it, that 
they were not proper dwellers, but such as came to worship at Jerusa¬ 
lem from those far countries, at the feast of the Passover and Pentecost, 
and so had been continuing there some good time) it is true that in the 
usual Greek olxia and xaroixfu signify a durable mansion, but with the 
Hellenists, in whose dialect the Scripture speaketh, they are used indif¬ 
ferently for a stay of a shorter or longer time, that is, for to sojourn as 
well as to dwell, as these two examples out of the Septuagjnt will- make 
manifest, Gen. xxvii. 44, 1 Kings xvii. 20; there KaTouedv is to sojourn 
only. In a word, olxea and xaroiKco) answer to the Hebrew verb 3©’, 
which signifies any stay or remaining in a place.” Grotius saith it 
answers the Hebrew word which is rendered not only by Korouettv but 
•aapouaXv, &c. adding therefore it is not said only of them “ who had 
fixed their habitation, but of those who were come to the city for 
the celebrating of the Passover or Pentecost, staying there for awhile.” 
The best and most learned expositors generally take it so in this place, 
as denoting, not settled inhabitants, but such as resided there only for 
a time. Indeed, when this author would have the Scripture say all 
these strange nations were inhabitants of Jerusalem, he makes it speak 
things inconsistent. For it is said, verse 9, they were xaTWKowTxr, 
dwellers at Mesopotamia, Judea, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, &c.; by 
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which must be understood, either that they were inhabitants or 
sojourners in those countries; that they were now sojourners there no 
man will imagine, nor can any man be said to be actually a sojourner 
in a place where he is not. And if they were inhabitants of those 
regions, they could not be inhabitants of Jerusalem, unless they could 
be inliabitants of several distant countries at once. To the same pur¬ 
pose Mr. Mead,” “ oi xaroucoSvm MecroTrora/uav, where, note by the 
way, that ol KaroiKovvrts r^y Mcaorrora/tlay, are comprehended in the 
number of those whom my text saith were icaroueovyrtt iv rH UimcrcA^ii, 
which confirms my interpretation that KaroucoSmt there signifies 
sojourning, and not dwelling ; for that they could not be said to dwell 
in both places.” 

“ 2. Suppose there were some of them strangers,” &c. 

Suppose, says tliis gentleman, there were some of them strangers ? 
But does any man that understands how or by whom those feasts were 
celebrated ever suppose that there were not very many thousands of 
strangers, such as were not inhabitants, present at those solemnities ? 
Josephus (and Eusebius after him) says, there were three millions in 
the city at the Passover, and declares what course was taken to give 
Cestius Grallus a certain account of their numbers ; but then they 
' were all in a manner strangers, for he adds, jroXv bi toSto trXtjOos f^aStv 
avXXeyt^ai, “ this vast multitude consisted of foreigners."* Yet our 
author goes on, and confirms himself in the former mistake by another; 
tlie verse he cites to prove them fixed inhabitants of Jerusalem is mis¬ 
understood ; the words are itpovKa/rrtpovms rg fiiSaxg, wliich do not 
signify any fixed abode in that place, but only their constancy or per¬ 
severing in ^he duties mentioned while they were there. This is the 
' use of the expression in the New Testament, Col. iv. 2, ig rrpoa-rvxS 
irpoa-KapTfptm, and SO Rom. xii. 12, continuing in prayer, which they 
might do if they never had a fixed habitation, nor continued as inhabit¬ 
ants in any place. And thus the evangelist Luke uses the phrase in 
this book of the Acts, chap. i. ver. 14, chap. ii. 46, chap. vi. 4. But 
our author, I think, will never find it used in this form for any settled 
or continued abode in a place, and had no reason to fancy it here. 

Ho thinks it not probable' that the zeal and devotion of those con¬ 
verts would sufiTer them to leave the apostles, whereas it is certain that 
the primitive zeal and devotion, though it crucified them to the world, 
yet heightened and improved a Christian care of their families, and the 
souls of their relatives and others. And their zeal for Christ and love 
to souls would hasten them homeward, that they might acquaint their 
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families and others with Christ and the doctrine of salvation, as those 
dispersed from Jerusalem did, chap. viii. 

The five thousand mentioned chap. iv. ver. 4, he will have to be a 
new accession to the three thousand before converted, but should not 
have been so positive in it without reason. Those who are engaged in 
the same cause with him (besides many others^ are not of hU opinion 
herein, as they would have been if they had seen any ground for it. 
Dr. Hammond* takes the five thousand to be the number of the 
auditory, not of the converts ; Bishop Downham includes the three 
thousand in those five;* and the Dean of PaulV makes account but of 
five thousand in all.<* To me it is not material whether they were five 
thousand or eight thousand, or many more, seeing there was not the 
twentieth part of them other than foreigners, and such as, for anything 
I can see or hear, designed not to dwell at Jerusalem, and so intended 
not [toj fix themselves in that particular church. There can be no 
just reckoning of the numerousness of a church from an occasional 
recourse of strangers, who inhabit remote parts or foreign countries. 

If there had been more Cliristiaus in the church of Jerusalem than 
cotdd meet in one place, that would bo no evidence that it was a dio¬ 
cesan church, whereas the whole is said in the Acts to meet in one 
place.* He hath nothing to say against this which is considerable, but 
that tlie all may denote only tliose that were present/ and so the sense 
will be, all that were in one place, were in one place: if this can please 
himself, 1 think it will satisfy none else. Let Dr. Hammond decide 
this business, lor in such a cause wo may admit a party to be umpire.*" 

What follows,” saith he, “ of the paucity of believers, and their meet¬ 
ing in one place, is willingly granted by us. What th^y say of the 
point of time, Acta ii. 41, that believers were so numerous that they' 
could not conveniently meet in one place, this is contrary to the evidence 
of the text, which saith expressly, ver. 44, that all the believers were 
Arl r6 avrb, which in the last paragraph they interpreted, meeting in one 
and the same place : the like might be said of die other places. Acts 
iv. 4, and v. 14, for certainly as yet, though the number of believers 
increase, yet they were not distributed into several congregations.” 

Concerning the dispersion. Acts viii. 1,* he tells us, “ Though they 
are all said to 1 h> scattered besides the apostles, yet it cannot be under- 
stobd of all the believers.” 

No, but of die generality of them, all that could commodiously fly 
as strangers might do. Nor must it be confined to all the officers only ; 
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the generality of expositors are misrepresented if this be made their 
sense, nor doth it appear that Eusebius so understood it; lutOtiral is 
used in Scripture and other writers, and Eusebius himself, to denote 
believers, and not officers only. As for the time of the dispersion 
(though I need not insist on it) probably it was nearer this great Pente¬ 
cost than* some would have it. On the first day of the week in the 
morning were the three thousand converted ; the next, or (as some tell 
ns) the same day afternoon, at the ninth hour,® the number of the con¬ 
verts was increased to five thousand. While this sermon was preaching 
the apostles are apprehended, and committed to custody till the next 
morning. Another, it is like* the day after, they are imprisoned, but 
enlarged by an angel in the night, chap. v. In or near that week were 
the seven deacons chosen, presently after the disciples were thus in¬ 
creased, and the apostles imprisoned and dismissed. The expression sig¬ 
nifies it, chap. vi. 1. It is not cV tietlvmt, in those days, which may admit 
a latitude and some good distance of time, but tv ravrais, in these days, 
which denotes the time instant, or that which immediately ensues, with¬ 
out the interposure® of any such distance. And so the phrase is used 
by St. Luke, both in the Gospel and in the Acts. It is Dr. Hammond’s 
observation upon Luke i. 39. “ The phrase i» ravrais raU ^fupais, in 

these days, saith he, hath for most part a peculiar signification, diffeiing 
from *V tjiUpais sKtivtis, in those days. The latter signifies an indefinite 
time, sometimes a good way ofiT, but the former generally denotes a cer¬ 
tain time then present, instantly, then at that time ; so here, that which 
is said of Mary’s going to Elizabeth was sure'* immediately after the 
departing of the angel from her, and therefore it is said she rose up 
(itra (TTrouS^r^very hastily ; so ver. 24, pera ravras ris tifiipas, i. c. im- 
)nediately Elizabeth conceived ; so chap. vi. 12, iv rats ^pipuis ravrais, 
i. e. then, at that point of time, he went out to the mountain. See chap, 
xxiii. 7, c. xxiv. 18, Acts i. 5, c. xi. 27, and xxi. 15.” 

Immediately after the choice of the deacons, Stephen, one of the 
seven, is apprehended Spa r^ x'‘f>°rovta, “ as soon as ever he was or¬ 
dained, as if he had been ordained for this alone,” saith Eusebius, 
(lib. ii. cap. i.) And at the same time the persecution began which 
dispersed that church. Whereas he saith, “ whatsoever numbers were 
forced away, it is likely tlicy returnedif he understand it of the 
strangers driven from Jerusalem, that they returneil to fix there,^ 
otherwise than occasionally, it is no more likely, nor will be sooner 
proved than what he asserts a little after, (page 444,) viz. that “ the 
empty sepulchre preached with no less efficacy than the apostles.” 

This is enough to satisfy* what our author 'would draw out of Scrip- 
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ture concerning the church of Jerusalem. After some trifling about 
objections which he forms himself, and then makes sport with, he comes 
to prove that Jerusalem was a diocesan church in the apostles’ time. 
But first he would have us believe that James was the proper bishop of 
that church, and would evince it by two testimonies, those of Clemens and 
Hegesippus. But what says his Clemens ? He saith not only that James 
was ordained bishop of Jerusalem presently after our Saviour's ascension, 
but what I think our author was loth to mention. If he had given us 
the entire sentence, it might have been better understood. “ After the 
ascension of oitr Saviour, Peter, James, and John, the most honoured by 
our Lord, would not yet contend for the first degree of honotw, (jui 
8dfi?t,) but chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem,”® 
Aposlolorumepiscopum, “bishop of the apostles,” Rufiinus reads it. This 
seems to signify that his being made a bishop there, was some degree 
of honour above their being apostles. A learned Romanist^ tells us, 
that the books where Eusebius had this did so abound with errors, tliat 
they were not thought worth preserving, and so are lost, (as those' of 
Papias and Hegesippus are for the same reason:) this may prove one 
instance of those many errors. That which seems to be the sense of 
his words is more fully expressed by one who goes under the name of 
Clemens too“ James, the Lord’s brother, was prinee of bishops, and by 
his episcopal authority commanded all the apostlesand so the former 
Clemens in Ruflinus calls him the bishop of the apostles.'* If he means 
such a bishop as otirs*, (and otherwise his meaning will not serve our 
author's purpose,) then the apostles were but the vicars or curates of 
James. This is bad enough if James was an apostle—^the absurdest 
Papist will scarce ascribe <as much to Peter;—but if he was not an 
apostle, it is yet more intolerable. If our author can believe his own 
witness, some may admire,* but I think few will follow him. 

Let us hear Hegesippus, (not quite so ancient as this gentleman makes 
him, since he was alive in the reign of Commodus;) he says, James 
ruled that church, furd t&v dirocrrdkwv. If we take this as it is ren¬ 
dered in Jerome, “ svftcr the apostles,” it is not only against grammar, 
but without truth, and makes James to bo bishop when he was dead; for 
he was martyred about tlie fourth [year] of Nero, and all the apostles but 
the oilier James survived him. But if the meaning be that he ruled 
that church with tlie apostles, it speaks him no more the bishop of 
Jerusalem than the rest of the apostles, who were not fixed or topical 
bishops, but oecumenical officers of an extraordinary office and power, 
and accordingly is James described. One ancient author says that 
he, no less than Peter, did firtrpoTrf/v ri)r oiKoviumis dvaSt^atrBcu. And 
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Epiphanins reports," that Hyginus after James, Peter, and Paul, was 
the ninth bishop of Rome successively, signifying that he was as much 
bishop of Rome as Paul and Peter. I need not quote that other author 
who says he ruled the holy church of the Hebrews, as also he did all 
churches everywhere founded.* 

“ However, certain it is that James was bishop of Jerusalem, not 
only fiom Ileggsippus and Clemens Alex[andrinus,] but also from St. 
Paul, who mentions him as one of the apostles that he had conversed 
with in Jerusalem; and it is likely there were no more there at that 
time but he and Peter.” 

This is no way certain from Clemens and Hcgesippus, and so far 
from being certain by St. Paul, that his mentioning him as an apostle 
makes it rather certain that he was not a bishop; for the oiHces of an 
apostle and of a bishop are inconsistent, as is acknowledged and proved 
by an excellent person of your own.® “ The offices of an apostle and 
of a bishop are not in their nature well consistent; for the apostleship 
is an extraordinary office, charged with the instruction and government 
of the whole world, and calling for an answerable care, (the apostles 
being rulers, as St. Chrysostom saith, ordained by God,—rulers not 
taking several nations and cities, but aU of them in common intrusted 
'with the whole world;) but episcopacy is an ordinary standing charge 
affixed to one place, and requiring a special attendance there—bishops 
being pastors who, as Chrysostom saith, do sit, and are employed in 
one place. Now he that hath such a general care can hardly discharge 
such a particular office; and he that is fixed to so particidar an attend¬ 
ance, can hardly look well after so general a charge, &c. Baronius 
saith of St. Peter, that ‘ it was his office not to stay in one place, but 
•as much as it was possible for one man to travel over the whole world, 
and to bring those who did not yet believe to the faith, and thoroughly 
to establish believers.’ If so, how could he be bishop of Rome, which 
was an office inconsistent with such vagrancy ? It would not have 
beseemed St. Peter, the prime apostle, to assume the charge of a parti¬ 
cular bishop ; it had been a degradation of himself, a disparagement to 
the apostolical majesty, for him to take upon him the bishopric of 
Rome, as if the king should become mayor of London,—as if the 
bishop of London should be vicar of Pancras.” And [a] little before, 
“ St. Peter’s being bishop of Rome (it holds as well of James’s being 
bishop of Jerusalem) would confound the offices which God made 
distinct; for God did appoint first apostles, then prophets, then pastors 
and teachers: wherefore St. Peter, after he was an apostle, coidd not 
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well become a bishop; it would be such an Irregularity as if a bishop 
should be made a deacon.” 

“ Ecclesiastical history makes James the ordinary bishop and dio¬ 
cesan of the place.” 

There is nothing in ecclesiastical history for it, but what is derived 
from Hcgesippus and Clemens, whom others followed right orVrong. 

“It is stfange to see Salmasius run his head so violently against 
such solid testimonies a.s those of Ilegesippus and Clemens.” 

That great person understood things better, and discerned no danger 
in running his head against a shadow; and there is nothing more of 
solidity in what is alleged from those authors. 

Further, he would prove it a diocesan church by a passage in Hege- 
sippus, who says, “ That several of the Jevdsh sectaries who believed 
neither a resurrection nor judgment to come, were converted by James, 
and that when a great number of the rulers and principal men of the 
city were by this ministry brought to believe the Gospel, the Jews 
made an uproar, the scril>es and Pharisees saying, that it was to be 
feared that all the people would turn Christians.” “ 

lie says many of the prime sectaries were converted by James; 
but this will scarce prove such a diocesan church as he contends 
for. That which would serve his turn (that all the people would turn 
Christians) wiis not effectetl, but only feared by the Jews, who took a 
course to prevent it by killing James. But if this were for his pur¬ 
pose, Hcgesippus is nut an author to be relied on ; part of the sentence 
cited is false, that the sects mentioned (and he had mentioned seven) 
did not believe the resurrection nor judgment, whereas the Pharisees 
and others of them believed both, which Valesius observes.* One false 
thing in a testimony is enough to render it suspected, but there 
are near twenty things false or fabulous in this accoimt he gives 
of James, many of them marked by Scaliger,® divers by Valesius,** and 
some acknowledged by Petavius.* 

lie would not have us suspect that the numbers of the church 
at Jerusalem were not so great as he pretends, because Pella, an obscure 
little town, could receive them all besides its own inhabitants, “ but we 
must understand that town to be their metropolis, and the believers 
all scattered through the whole country, and this as Epiphanius 
writes.” 

But where does Epiphanius write this ? Not in the place cited; 
he writes the contrary both tltere and elsewhere, that all the believers, 
(in one place,-f) that all the disciples (in another place,) jrdj/T«r o2 imOijra'i 

• PigeWS. * In Euneb. lib. H. csp. is. • Animad. In £uMb.p. 178. 
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^aav (V ntXXj ;• what he adds is hut to describe where the town was 

situated, “all the disciples, all the believers dwelt beyond Jordan in 
Pella." Archbishop Whitgift brings this as a pregnant proof that 
the Christians at Jerusalem were but few in comparison, (and no 
more thaii could all meet in one place, as a little before he affirms 
again and again;) his words are, “ How few Christians was there 
at Jerusalem net long before it was destroyed, being above forty years 
after Christ. Does not Eusebius testify* that they all were received 
into a little town called Pella ? yet the apostles had spent much time 
and labour in preaching there; but the number of those that did 
not profess Christ in that city was infinite.”*' This might be farther 
cleared** by what Epiphanius saith of that church in its return from 
Pella, but I design briefness. 

Our author adds one testimony more, to show that under the 
government of Simeon great numbers were “ added to that church, 
many thousands of the circumcision receiving the Christian faith 
at that time, and among the rest Justus,” &o.—^p. 448. 

But those who view the place in Eusebius will see, that he does not 
say those many of the circumcision were converted by Simeon, or were 
under his government, or belonged to that church ; and so it signifies 
nothing for his purpose. And so in fine, the account wherewith he 
concludes his discourse of Jerusalem will not be admitted by any who 
impartially consider the premises. 

As for his other Scriptui'e instances, there is not so much as the 
shadow of a proof showed by him, that there were near so many Chris¬ 
tians as in Jerusalem, or as are in some one of our parishes, yea, 
pr more thiii* con’.d meet in one place, either in Samaria, (where he 
says it appears not what kind of government was established, p. 451,) 
or in Lydda, which was but a village, though a fair one, and far from 
having Saron for its proper territory, that being a plain between Joppa 
and Ctesarea; or in Antioch,—^p. 452; much less in Corinth and 
Ephesus, which he advisedly passes by,—^p. 456. 

Our author does in effect acknowledge that in Scripture it appears 
not that these churches were episcopal, much less diocesan; “ It 
is to be confessed,” says he, p. 461, “ that the Scriptures have not 
left so full and perfect an account of the constitution and government 
of the first churches, &c. Thus we have no more notice of the 
churches of Samaria and of Judeea (Jerusalem excepted) than that such 
were founded by the apostles ; but of their government and constitu¬ 
tion we have not the least information.” What information, then. 


• De Ponder, et Mem. cap. xv. 
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can we have that they were diocesan or episcopal? He goes on, 
“ And the prospect left of Antioch in Scripture is very confused, as 
of a church in fieri,“ where a great number of eminent persons laboured 
together to the building of it up ; but only from ecclesiastical writers, 
who report that this church, when it was settled and digested, was 
committed to the government of Euodias, and after him to Ignatius,” 
&c. So that after what form the church at Antioch was constituted 
does not appear, (it may be congregational and not diocesan, for any 
thing this gentleman can see in Scripture,) but only from ecclesiastical 
writers. 

But his ecclesiastical writers do so contradict one another as renders 
their testimonies of little value. Nor is there much more reckoning to 
be made of the traditional account they and others give concerning the 
succession and government of the first bishops, than this author makes 
of Eusebius’s traditional chronology, p. 454. Some make Euodias 
the first bishop, and he being dead, Ignatius to succeed him ; * on 
the contrary, some will 'have Ignatius to have been the first, and make 
no mention of Euodias ;* others will have them to have governed that 
church both together ;•* some will have Ewxlias ordained by Peter, and 
Ignatius by Paul; others report Ignatius ordained by Peter, and some 
modem authors of great eminency, both Protestants and Papists, (not 
only Barouius but Dr. Hammond,) find no more tolerable way to recon¬ 
cile them, than by asserting that there were more bishops than one 
there at once, which quite blasts the conceit of a diocesan church there. 

And what is alleged for the numbers of Christians there, to support 
this conceit of a diocesan chui’ch, is very feeble, p. 452,453. “A great 
number believed. Acts xi. 21, and much people, ver. 24.” The next 
verses show, tliat there were no more than Paul and Barnabas assem¬ 
bled within one church ; meeting tV rg cKicXijcn'a, for a year together, 
and there taught this Iicavov or n-oXvv Sp^Xov. The same divine author 
says. Acts vi. 7, noKis “A great company of the priests were 

convertedand will this gentleman hence conclude that there were 
priests enough converted to make a diocese ? 

He hath no ground from Scripture to tliink otherwise of Borne, 
(tliat we may take in all his Scripture instances together,) however he 
would persuade us tliat there were several congregations there in 
the apostles’ times. I.rfjt us see how : “ By the multitude of saluta¬ 
tions in tlie end of that epistle, he makes appear the numbers of 
Christians in that city. ‘ Salute Priscilla and Aquila with the church 
that is in their house.’ ” 


• in tha eoune of fonnation. 
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The Dean of Paul’s® will have this church in their house to be but 
a family ; this author will have it to be« congregation, as if it might 
be either to serve a turn. I think it was such a congregation as 
removed with Aquila from one country to another, for this church 
which was^in their house at Ephesus before, (1 Cor. xvi.) is said to be 
in their house at Rome, (Rom. xvi.,) that is, there were some of the 
church which belonged to their family. It is a question whether there 
was now at Rome any one congregation such as our author intends ; 
Grotius^ thinks it probable there was none at all. But let us suppose 
this to be a congregation, where finds he his several others ? why where 
another person would scarce dream of any. “ It is not improbable, 
saitb he, that several that arc mentioned with all the saints that are 
with them, may be the officers of several congregations,”—pp. 457 , 468 . 

But it is manifest that in the apostles’ times one congregation 
had many officers; how, then, can several officers be a good medium 
to prove several congregations? The ancient authors which count 
those officers (mentioned Rom. xvi.) do make them bishops, (and some 
except not Narcissus nor Prisca, i. e. Priscilla, though her husband 
also hath an episcopal church assigned him.) Now if they were 
not bishops at Rome, but other places, they .are alleged to no pur- 
I? 08 e ; if they were bishops at Rome, there will be very many bishops 
in that one church, (it may be more than Priscilla’s congregation bon- 
sisted of,) which rather than our author will grant, I suppose he 
will quit liis plurality of congregations here. Indeed, what he adds 
next, doth no ways favour them; “ and this number was afterwards 
increased considerably by the coming of Paul, who converted some of 
the JeWs, and,afler-'-'ards received all that came, whether Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles, and preached to them the kingdom of God for the space of two 
whole years, no man forbidding him,"—^p. 458. 

Paul preached at Rome in his hired house for two years ; all 
this while he received all that came to him: there is no question 
but that all the Christians there did come to hear this most eminent 
apostle; so that it seems from first to last there were no more 
Christians at Rome than a private house could receive. 

He would prove what he intends from “Nero’s persecution, who 
is said to have put an infinite multitude of Christians to death upon 
pretence that they had fired Rome, p. 458. Tacitus speaks of the 
Christians as guilty, and says they confessed the crime, and detected® 
many others.” 

Now those who suffered, either confessed that they fired Rome, and 
then they were no Christians ; or they did not confess it, and then he 
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wrongs them intolerably, and deserves no credit. But our author 
to excuse him (against the sense of such who best understand him, 
Lipsius particularly, besides Baronius and others) says, they confessed 
not that they burnt Rome, but that tliey were Christians. Whereas 
the inquiry being concerning tlie burning of Rome, the question 
was not whether they were Christians, but whether they fired the oity; 
of this last Tacitus speaks, and will be so understood by those who 
think he speaks pertinently. But for truth in those accounts he gives 
of Christians, it is no more to be expected than from other heathen 
authors of those ages, with whom it is customary on that subject, 
aplendide mentiri, “ to utter brilliant falsehoods.” Some other instances 
hereof we have in this report of Tacitus, which I suppose our author 
will scarce offer to excuse, as when the Christian religion is called 
exitiabilia superstitio, “ a pernicious superstition,” and when the Chris¬ 
tians are said per flagitia invisos vttlgb fuisse, “ to have been universally 
detested for their crimes.” 

But suppose he speaks truth, what is it he says ? Nero put an 
infinite multitude of them to death, but ingens multitudo, which are 
his words, may be far less than an infinite multitude. Two or three 
hundred may pass for a great multitude, and extraordinarily great, 
when that which is spoke of them is extraordinary. The martyrs 
burnt in Queen Mary’s days were a great multitude ; and few may be 
accounted very many, to suffer in s*ich a manner, as these did by 
Nero’s cruelty. “ Some were disguised in the skins of wild beasts, and 
worried to death by dogs; some were crucified; and others were 
set on fire when the day closed, that they might serve as lights 
to illuminate the night,” Feranm tergis contecti ut Inniatu canum 
interirent, aut crucibua affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi de/edsset dies 
in usttm noctumi luminis uterentnr, in the words of Tacitus. 

'Fo this he adds the general account which Eusebius gives of the 
success of the Christian faith immediately after the first discovery of it, 
that presently in all cities and villages churches abounding with innu¬ 
merable multitudes were assembled, &c.—^p. 459. 

If he will not deal xmkindly with Eusebius, he must not set his 
expressions upon the rack, nor stretch them beyond his intention, 
nor forget what is observed to be usual with him; Oratorum more rem 
amplificare, —“to amplify a matter after the manner of the orators." 
These chiuches consisting of innumerable multitudes are said to be not 
only in all cities, but villages ; now I iMsIieve it will be an hard matter 
for our author to show us any villages, even in Constantine’s time, 
where there were a thousand, yea, or five hundred Christians. Those 
who will not abuse themselves or their readers must give great allow¬ 
ance to such expressions, and not rely on them in strict arguing. 
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And here it may not be amiss to take notice of what he says 
of Rome in another chapter; M[r.] B[axter] had declared, that ho 
found no reason to believe that Rome and Alexandria had for two 
hundred years more Christians than some London parishes, (which 
have sixty thousand souls,) nor near, if half so many." The chief, 
if not the only argument to prove them at Rome more numerous, 
is a passage in Cornelius’s epistle, showing the number of the officers 
and of the poor; this was in the middle of the third age, and so 
not within these two hundred years, but yet proves not what it is 
alleged for in Cornelius’s time, near anno 260. The number of 
officers signific.s no such thing, as hath been made evident; the number 
of the poor, being fifteen hundred, rather proves the contrary. 'Jliis 
was cleared* by comparing the proportions of the poor with the rest in 
other places, at Antioch in particular, as was showed out of Chry- ‘ 
sostoin, who reckons the poor to be a tenth part of the inhabitants; and 
if it was so at Rome in Cornelius’s time, the Christians were about 
fifteen thousand. This will serve M[r.] B[axter]’s purpose well 
enough. But the time and circumstances being exceeding different, 
makes it most probable that the Christians then at Rome did nothing 
near so much exceed the poor in number. It is far more likely 
•that the proportions were nearer that at Constantinople, where Chry¬ 
sostom says, the poor was one-half; this would sjioil all our author’s 
pretensions, and so he advisedly takes no notice of it. 

However, something he would say against M[r.] B[axtcr,3 if one 
could understand it. It is about the word 6\iP6fitvui, in Cornelius's 
epistle, rendered ‘the poor.’ Valesius observes the word is used by the 
Roman cler^ in an epistle to those at Carthage, sttie vidua sive 
Vilibotneni, i. e. imUgmtes, saith he, as Ruiinus translates it, and teU us 
also that Cyprian" calls them pauperes et indigenles qui laborant. 
These, says our author, were not only poor, but sick and diseased, 
alleging that of the Roman clergy for it after Valesius, and if 
he mean not only the poor, but the sick also, and the diseased, 
he is right, for Cornelius signifies those that were maintained by the 
church, widows and indigent, whether sick or well. But when he 
says these poor were such only as were not able to come abroad, 
he seems to confine it to the sick and diseased, and then it contradicts 
the former, and is without reason, against the use and import of the 
word, as rendered by all interpreters former and later that I meet 
with, and indeed against common sense; for the number Cornelius 
speaks of is fixed, as that of the presb 3 rters and deacons, such as may 
be constantly known, and a certain account given of it, whereas the 
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nomber of tho sick is not fixed, but such a contingency as is very 
uncertain and various. 

But Cornelius says in the same epistle that the people of his church 
were innumerable. True, that is, according to the Irequent use of the 
word, very many (it is granted they were more than in any other 
chiuuh) as when Dio says the nations conquered by Trajan were innu¬ 
merable, and Socrates expresses those wounded in the, fight between 
the Christians and heathen in Alexandria about the demolishing of an 
idol temple were dvop/^/iijrot," “ imiumerable,” which in Sozomen is 
but many ;* and another ancient author says, there were innumerable 
bishops in Africa, which yet this gentleman can easily count, and 
tells us that schismatics and all were but four hundred and sixty-six.® 
M[r.] Bfaxter] may allow him what he falls short in this reckoning, 
which is more than half, and may grant there were many more 
hundreds of Christians in Uonic than any of these innumerables come 
to, and yet make good what he supposes. 

The great liberality of the lioman church is offered as no small 
argument of its greatness; they sent to a great many churches, relieving 
those that were’ in want, and sending necessaries to such as were con¬ 
demned to the mines; thus in Sevorus’s time, and in the time of 
Dionysius, the provinces of Syria with Arabia were thereby relieved' 
every one, p. 53. 

Mfr.j li[a.'cterj need not doubt, but some one parish near him 
might do what is equivalent to this, if the ancient charity were revived, 
which opened the hearts of Christians in those times further than their 
purses could well extend. 

But the words are oddly stretched, for they did not reliqye every one 
in all those places, but such as were in great want, and those par¬ 
ticularly who were condemned to the mines ; and {irapxnv must denote 
as it were the all-sufficioncy of the Koman church, which some would 
say is, as it were, blasphemy, but our author meant better, the proper 
import of the word is no more than atipeni confen'e. 

lie alleges two passages in Eusebius;'* the former concerns not 
Rome more than any other place iu the empire, the import of it is this, 
not that every soul of every sort, but that many of all sorts were 
led to the Christian religion: if iranav be stretched to every 

soul, Eusebius is made to speak what is in a manner notoriously false, 
and monstrously extravjigant. The later which concerns Rome does 
but signify, that more of good quality for riches and birth, with 
their families and relatives, came over for salvation.* These he will 
have to be of the nobility, but those were counted noble who descended 
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from such as had been magistrates in cities or free towns. How 
this can make that church near so. great as our author would hare it, 
or greater than M[r.] B[axter] supposes, I don’t understand. 

What he subjoins® is very surprising and must seem strange to 
those who are acquainted with the state of the church in those times, 
that the Christians were the better half of the Eoman empire, that they 
were the majoj> part every where, but in liomc more eminently. This 
hath no good warrant from ancient authors, no, not from TertuUiau, 
though he writ many years after Commodus. He, like an orator, 
draws something bigger than the life, (as our author says of Nazianzen, 
p. 137,) and must have allowance on this account by those who will 
not be injurious to him. In that very age wherein Commodus reigned, 
it is said the Christians were so often slaughtered, that few could 
be found in Rome who professed the name of Christ.* And near one 
hundred and fifty years after, when Constantine had reigned near 
twenty years in Rome, the generality of tlie inhabitants showed 
such disaifection to Christianity, as that is given for one reason why 
he transferred the seat of the empire to Byzantium.® 

lie runs beyond M[r. j B[axter]’s bounds towards the middle of the 
third century, and tells us the greatest part of Alexander Severus’s 
family were Christians. And so they might be, and yet no more 
Christians in Rome for that, if they were Christians before they came 
into his family, which is more likely than that they were converted in 
it. However many more such additions will not increase that church 
beyond M[r.] B[axter]’s measures, nor make it near so numerous 
as that parish to which Whitehall belongs. 

What he upxt nJers neither concerns Rome,'* being general expres¬ 
sions, nor M[r.] B[axter], referring to the ages after those wliich 
he is ooncerne<l for: whether by (wpuiuSpovc iirimivdymyas we understand 
the great multitudes which were gathered into the Christian profession, 
(as Valesius,) or that assembled together for Christian worship, (as our 
author,) is not material; though the former is more likely, unless 
we can think Eusebius, an elegant writer, would use so much tautology 
in so few lines. That from which he may expect more service is 
the next expression, which he renders, “the multitude of their meetings 
in every city,” but may with better reason be rendered, “ the numerous¬ 
ness or multitudes of those that assembled in several citiesfor it 
is so far from being true, that every city had many congregations 
of Christians in it, that there were many cities long after, which had 
no Christians in them. And two instances cannot be given of any 
cities in the whole empire that at tliis time had more congregations 
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lhan one; tmless where they all might have assembled in one place, 
they thought it better in prudence to disperse themselves into several 
meetings. For in Alexandria, which was the greatest city next to 
Rome, and the most populous church in the whole world, there is 
BO appearance of more assemblies till the end of the tenth pemecution, 
and the death of Peter, bishop there, who suffered iu the Din^ year of 
it.* And therefore the elegant gradation, in discovering^of which this 
gentleman would have us take notice that he has a more comprehensive 
(acuity than Valesius, seems not very well founded. 

That which follows* is an hundred years or more beyond the time to 
which M£r.] B[axter] limits his assertion: “About this time, or not 
long after, Rome had above forty churches, which we must not imagine 
to be built all at the same time, but by degrees, according as the num¬ 
ber of believers did require," &c.—^page 55. 

From the number of churches, he cannot reasonably conclude such a 
multitude of Christians as he contends for. There were many churches 
in Alexandria when Athanasius was bishop of it, and yet there were 
no more Christians in his communion than could meet together in one 
place. Baronins tells us, that there was a city in Germany which had 
four hundred churches in it;* and yet no reason to think that town was 
comparable for circuit and populousness either to Rome or Alexandria! 
J£ I should say that in Optatus there were not so many churches, but 
the number mistaken by the transcribers, this would be as good an 
answer as that of our author, who will have the twelve or fourteen 
years of Athanasius’s banishment in Epiplianius not to be so many 
months, and that years are put instead of months by the mistake of the 
copies.—^page 113. Or that odicr about the number of bishops'in the 
council at Antioch, where he will have thirty in divers authors to be a 
mistake of the transcribers, for ninety (or ninety-seven, or ninety-nine.'*) 
Onuphriiis must have liked such an answer to this of Optatus, who 
though he was as much concerned for the greatness of the Roman 
church as any, and no less inquisitive into the ancient state of it, yet 
delivers it as a thing manifest and certain that Rome had but twenty- 
eight titles, and tltis number not completed till the fifth age.* But 
there is no need to insist on anything of this nature; it is not so material 
how many churches there was, as when there was so many, and about 
the time ho will have Blondel to mbtake, and M[r.] B[axter] to 
follow him therein ; he had been nibbling at Blondel a little before 
upon a small occasion and with as little reason, as might be showed, if 
it were fit to follow one in his vagaries. Let us see whether he doth 
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not follow Valesius in his mistake, who wiU have Optatns to speak of 
the churches at Rome in the time of Diocletian’s persecution, tempore 
persecutionis Diocktiani." But Optatus speaks of those churches when 
extant, and capable of receiving congregations, as is plain by his words ; 
but what churches were at Rome or other places, in the veiy beginning 
of that persecution, were all quite demolished, and that in one day, says 

Theodoret,* onthe paschal days, as Eusebius ;* and there is no probability 
they could rebuild them while the persecutiem lasted, or that so many 
could be raised in less than many years after. Nicephorus speaks but 
of fourteen churches at Constantinople in the reign of Theodosius 
junior ; nor meet I with any author that gives an account of more, yet 
this was about an bimdred years after Byzantium was re-edified, and 
both Constantine and the succeeding emperors endeavoured to make that 
city as populous as could be, and furnished it with churches answerable 
to the numbers of the inhabibints.** So that there is no likelihood 
there could be forty churches at Rome at any time nearer Diocletian’s 
than Optatus’s. 

But to help tins, our author tells us out of Optatus, that there were 
three Donatists bishops at Rome successively before Macrobius, who 
was contemporary with Optatus, and that the first of them was Victor 
XSarbiensis, and he wiU have Optatus to speak of the state of Rome (the 
forty churches there) not as it was in his own time, but in that of this 
Victor; when this was, he says, is not easy to fix.—page 56. 

Yet this is certain, it cannot be in the time of Diocletian’s persecu¬ 
tion, for the schism of the Donatists did not break out till Majorinus 
was ordained, (who was the first bishop of the faction made in Africa or 
elsewhere) ^d this was some time after the persecution was there 
ended, as Optatus, and Valesius after him, and others declare ;* and 
some time must be allowed after this for the Donatists’ settling in Rome, 
and such an increase of them there as to need a bishop. Baronius 
makes this Victor to be bishop in Silvester’s time, which might be 
long enough after Diocletian’s persecution, for he lived till 835. All 
which our author hath to allege for the more early date of Victor’s 
bishopric is tliat there were two or three Donatist bishops between 
Victor and Optatus; but this will scarce serve his turn; for there 
were four bishops of Rome in the former part of that very age wherein 
we are now concerned, who held not the chair ten years among them ; 
Marcellus, Eusebius, Melchiades, and Marcus. But we may allow the 
three Donatist bishops at Rome near ten years a-piece, ftnm the time of 
Optatus, 878, as both Blondel and Valesius agree; and yet Viotojr 
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Garbicusis may not be bishop till anno 350, and so nearer to Optatus’s 
time, than Diocletian’s. 

2. It is no proof of diocesan churches, that those who belong to them 
occasionally divide themselves into distinct meetings. A large church, 
and sometimes a small congregation, may have occasion to divide and 
meet in parcels, for their conveuicuee or security j particularly iu time 
of persecution, that they may assemble with more safety, and be the 
better concealed from those who would disturb or apprehend them. 
The people that belonged to Cyprian did meet aU together on several 
oeeasions, as is apparent in his epistles ; yet when persecution was hot, 
he thought it advisable, cauti non fflomeratim nec per muMtudmem 
aimul ju?ictam, conveniendam," “ to meet cautiously, not in large bodies, 
nor in a compact multitude." They durst not, in some parts, ets t 6 
4>dvepov tKitXriind{(a>, “ keep their assemblies in public,” in the beginning 
of Constantine’s reign. * 

Damasus, the supposed author of the Popes’ Lives, says, Emristua 
tUtdos presbyteris divisit, “ divided the titles in Rome to the presbyters;’’ 
and by titles, some will have us to understand parish churches. But it 
is incredible that the Christians, ui Trajan’s time, when Euaristus was 
bishop, could erect any structures in form of churches, or had any 
distinguishable from other houses, so as the heathen might take notice 
of them, as used or designed for the religious exercises of Christians. 
Wlio can imagine, that when it was death for any one to be known to 
be a Christian, they should frequent any known places for Christian 
worship ? It is far more reasonable, which Platina says of CalLxtus’s 
time, more than an hundred years after, that then the “meetings of 
Christians were all secret, and rather in chapels, and those,, hidden, and 
for the most part tmderground, than in open and public places.” Cum 
ed tempestate ob crehras persecutiones occulta easent omnia, et saceUa 
potius, atque eadem abdita et plemmque subterranea; quam apertis in 
locis ac pubUcis Jierent. Dr. 8t[iUinglleet] says,® “ I confess it seems not 
probable to me that those tituli were so soon divided as the time of 
Euaristus, who lived in the time of Trajan, when the persecution was 
hot against the Christians but Damasus seems not to believe himself, 
for iu the life of Dionysius, he saith, hie presbyteris ecclesias divisit, “ it 
was he who divided the churches to the presbyters.” Ilis reason 
concludes as much or more against the titles under this notion ascribed 
to Marcelius two hundred years after, (wluch some will have to be 
twenty-five, but Onuphrius shows they could not be more than fifteen'*) 
for Marcelius was bishop of Rome for six years of the tenth persecution, 
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begun by Diocletian, which was the longest and fiercest that ever befel 
the church; when the Christians were so far from erecting any 
churches, that all before erected were by severe edicts to be quite 
demolished. But what is said of titles divided by Euaristus, may be 
true in this sense, that since they could not safely meet together in the 
persecution under 'tojan, they dispersed themselves into distinct 
meetings, and had presbyters assigned to officiate in each of them. 
And yet the Christians at Itome were then no more, nor long after, 
than might all meet together for worship, and did so when it could be 
done in safety. In the time of Xystus, who had the chair at Rome 
under Adrian, it is said, “ because of the frequent slaughters of the 
Christians, there were few found who durst profess the name of Christ," 
propter frequentes cesdes pauci reperientur qiii tiomen Chriati profiteri 
auderent.^ And there was an order in that church, that when the 
bishop celebrated, all the presbyters should be present. Zepherinus 
voluit preshyteros omnes adesse ceiebrante episcopo, quod etiam JEuaristo 
placuit, “ Zepherinus would have all the presbyters present, when the 
bishop celebrated, which was also the rule of Euaristus this is said to 
be made in the time of Euaristus, to whom this division of titles is 
ascribed, and it was in force an hundred years after, being renewed by 
•Zepherinus, who was bishop till anno 218, about thirty years before 
Cornelius, who speaks of forty-six presbyters at Rome. Now the 
Lord’s supper was frequently administered in those times, at least 
every Lord’s day; and when the bishop was present, he himself did 
celebrate; and if all the presbyters were to be present when he did 
celebrate, then all the people likewise were to be present, or else they 
had no public wo’-ship, for they could have none without bishop or 
•presbyters. 

3. A church is not proved to be diocesan by the numbers of presby¬ 
ters in it; this I have made evident before, and made it good against 
our author’s exceptions. But he brings a new instance,* and will have 
Edessa to have been a diocesan chtuch, because of the numerous 
clergy ; “ the clergy,” says he, “ of the city of Edessa, were above two 
hundred i>ersons, not reckoning that of the country within his diocese, 
and this was a diocesan bishop to purpose.” 

He did well not to reckon that of the country in his diocese, tmless 
he had known that something of the country was within his diocese. 
It was not unusual for the bishop’s charge to be confined to a town or 
city—Rome itself is an instance of it cum omnes eccleaim nostree intra 
civitatem constitutce sunt, “ all our churches are fixed within the city.” 
But why it should be judged to be a diocesan church, because two 
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hundred such persons belonged to it, seeing the great church at 0. P.* 
had above five hundred officers assigned it after Justinian had retrenched 
the numbers,* and yet was never counted a diocese, I do not well 
understand; but he hath some other reasons for it, and because he 
thinks they prove the bishop of Edessa to have been a diocesan to 
purpose, let us, on the by,® a little examine them. These he g^ves in'* 
summarily—** This was a diocesan bishop to purpose, who, Asides a 
lai^ diocese, had excommunicating archdeacons, and a great revenue.” 

I find nothing alleged to show he had a large diocese, or any at aU, 
but this—The city of Battina was in the diocese of Edessa; for Ibas is 
accused of having endeavoured to make one John bishop of it, &c. 

Battina had a bishop of its own ; how then can it be said to be in 
the diocese of Edessa, unless province and diocese be confounded? 
Edessa was the metropolis of Mesopotamia; the bishop of it was the 
third metropolitan in the patriarchate of Antioch, as they are ordered* 
in the ancient Notitia. The bishop of Battina was one cf the many 
suffragans belonging to that metropolitan. How then comes the 
diocese of Edessa to be any ways large upon this account ? Is the 
diocese of Canterbury one foot the larger because there is a bishop of 
Peterborough in that province? These things are not easily appre¬ 
hended, nor can be well digested. 

2.) The greatness of his revenue is no more apparent; there is nothing 
to prove it but the riches of that church, and its great revenues, and 
hereof our author gives us no clear account, no value of the numismata/ 
nor is there any evidence in the council for the manors he speaks of, 
but only the felling of some wood in a certain place there named. But 
where ^ere was a diocesan and archdeacons, decorum required .there 
should be manors and vast revenues for the bishop. Nor do I quarrel' 
with it, only this breaks the squares a little, and disturbs the corre¬ 
spondence 'tetween those and our times; that if the revenues of that 
church had amounted to ten times more, yet the bishop would scarce 
have been one jot the richer for it. This will not seem strange to any, 
who take notice of the ancient orders concerning the revenues of an 
episcopal church. The bishop was to have nothing thereof if he could 
maintain himself otherwise. When he was necessitous, nothing was 
allowed him for himself but necessaries, food and raiment.? He was to 
purchase nothing while he lived, nor to leave anything got by his 
bishopric when he died, to his relatives or others, but only to the 
church that mjuntained him.* The bishop of Edessa, or any other in 
these circumstances, must be a poor diocesan, and one in a good English 
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rectory or vicarage, is in a fairer way to be rich than any in the ancient 
bishoprics, so ordered. And if riches or revenues be good arguments 
to prove a diocesan, one of our vicars may be a better diocesan than 
the bishop of Edessa. It is true there is some intimation from Rome, 
that the bishop should have the fourth part of the ehurch’s revenues ; 
but there'is no appearance of such a distribution till after the time of 
the four first ^general councils, nor in any country but Italy till an 
hundred years after: nor did it ever obtain (that I can discover, after 
some inquiry) in the Greek churches. 

3. ) The other proof that Ibas was a diocesan, viz. because he had 
excommunicating archdeacons, our author would make good by telling 
us, that one of his archdeacons excommunicated Maras. Now this, 
though it prove not what it is alleged for, may prove more than he 
likes. An archdeacon in the ancient church (though he be another 
thing now) was not so much as a presbyter; he was but in the lower 
order of deacons, though chief amongst them, and chosen by them, as 
Jerome signifies:** diaconi eligunt de se quern industrium noverint, et 
arehidiaconum vacant, “the deacons choose from amongst themselves 
one whom they know to be industrious, and call him archdeacon.” 
Now if a deacon had the power to excommunicate, there can be no 
doubt but the presbyters had it, being of a superior order and power. 
And exqommunication being coimted the highest act of jurisdiction, it 
cannot be questioned but the other acts thereof belonged to them; and 
so the presbyters having all the jurisdiction of bishops, (all the power of 
government) what did they want of being bishops but the honour of 
presiding in their assemblies ? And if they were no farther from being 
bishops, they will go near to be as much diocesan ; and so this gen¬ 
tleman may chotisc, whether he will have aU of both sorts to be 
diocesans, or none of either. 

4. It is no argument to prove a diocesan church, to show that it 
consists of such who live at a good distance one from another. Dionysius 
had a great congregation at Cephro, a village in Lybia; but those 
which made up this chirrch were of another country, coming partly 
from Alexandria, partly from other parts of Egypt, as Eusebius shows 
us, yet none ever esteemed that to be a diocesan church. In Justin 
Martyr’s time, those that were in the country, and those that were in 
the city, when those were no more than made one congregation, met 
together in one place, nasnav mra irdXas xal dypovs fitvovTiav «rl t 6 aM 
tnivfXewnt ; the meeting consisted of such as lived at a good distance, 
but none will imagine it to be a diocesan church, but those who will 
have a single congr^ation to be such a church. “All the Christians 
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in city and country,” says Dr. Downham, “ if they had been assembled 
together, would have made but a small congregation.”® 

Our author would prove the largeness of Basil’s diocese by the 
distance between Ciesarea and Sasima.^ He makes much of it, and 
takes the pains to measure the distance between these towns, or rather, 
as he says, to make some guess at it out of an itinerary and Butinger’s 
tables ; yet fells us the distance must be as great, at least, as between 
Hippo and Fussala, that so St. Basil's diocese may be as great, at least, 
as that of St. Austin’s. I think they wUl prove much alike, for as I 
have showed that Austin’s diocese was not one foot larger for Fussala, 
so it will appear that St. Basil’s had not the least enlargement upon the 
account of Sasima. That he might not be out in his measures, nor 
have lost all his labour, two things sliould first have been cleared,® 
neither of which is (or I think can be) proved. First, that Sasima was 
in Basil’s diocese; for if it was but only in his province, how for 
soever it was from Cossarea, his diocese can be nothing the larger for it, 
though his province might. To prove it in his diocese, I find nothing 
but his own assertion, that Sasima is said expressly to bo taken out of 
the diocese of Basil; but where is this said expressly, or by whom, 
except by himself? The words in the margin signify no such thing, 
but only some attempt to deprive a metropolis of Sasima; for a 
metropolis may be deprived of a town which is in any part of the 
province, when another metropolitan seizeth on it. And I believe our 
author is yet more out in taking the metropolis which Nazianzen 
speaks of to be Cajsarea, when it appears by the epistle to be rather 
Tyana ; for as the whole epistle is writ to Basil, so these words cited, 
after many others, by way of sharp expostulation, are directed to him 
as endeavouring to deprive a metropolis of this town, called ironically 
TMv XaiarpStv Satn'/uu)', “ the illustrious Sasimanow Cossarea was not 
the metropolis which Basil would have deprived of Sasima; he 
earnestly endeavoured to have it annexed thereto : but he would have 
deprived Tyana of it, if Anthimus, the metropolitan there, had not 
made a stout opposition. Secondly, he should have proved, that after 
this part of Cappadocia was divided into two provinces, Sasima was in 
that province which fell to Basil’s share; for if it was not in his 
province, how could his diocese be any larger for it ? But instead of 
this, our author offers what may serve to disprove it, telling us that in 
the ancient Greek Notitia, Sasima is set down in the second Cappadocia, 
which belonged to Anthimus as the first did to Basil; and so, says he, 
it is not likely to be very near Cssarea. No indeed; it is thereby 
proved to be so far from Caesarea, that it did not enlarge Basil’s 
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province, much less his diocese. Thus it is also placed in the 
Aiarvtratnt of Leo Sophus, under the metropolitan of Tyana, not of 
Ceesarea. It is true Basil laid claim to it, but after some contest he 
yielded, and Anthimus carried it, placing Eulalius there as one of his 
suffragans, when Nazianzcn had quitted it. 

He go*S^^ farther on to show the largeness of dioceses in Basil’s 
province. 

“ It is plain, by Nazianzen, that Cappadocia had but fifty bishops, 
for so many he says Basil had imder him ; and considering the extent 
of that country, the dioceses must needs be large.” 

He does not say Basil bad no more under him, nor that be was 
making no more ; he knew Basil was constituting more bishops in that 
part of Cappadocia which was his province, and Nazianzen commends 
him for it as an excellent undertaking on several accounts." 

“ Considering the extent of that country, the dioceses must needs be 
large, for the country, as Strabo computes, is near four hundred miles 
in length, and little less in breadth.” 

If he means Basil’s own province, where he told us there were fifty 
suffragans under him besides Sasima, &c.,* (as I know not what he can 
mean else, if bis discourse be not impertinent and inconsistent, for 
‘Basil, as metropolitan, had no bishops under him, but those in his 
proper province,) Strabo is strangely misrepresented to serve a turn; 
for it is the whole country which passed under the name of Cappadocia, 
that the geographer gives us the dimensions of in the place cited, and 
tells us it was divided into ten prefectures—Meletcna, Cataonin, CiUca, 
Tyanitis, Isauritis, &c., whereof Basil’s province was but one, viz. that 
called Cilica^ and that of Anthimus, Tyanitis, another, &c.; Mazaca, 
^fierwards called Caesarea, being metropolis of Basil’s, and Tyana of 
Tyanitis, &c.; and after he hath given some account of these ten 
prefectures, he adds the dimensions of the whole country in these words 
—“ The extent of Cappadocia in breadth, from the Euxine to Taurus, 
is eighteen hundred furlongs; in length, three thousand.” So that 
our author will have the extent of Basil’s province to be no less 
than that of the whole country, when it is but the tenth part thereof. 
And as if this were not enough, he makes the breadth of the whole 
country to be near twice as much as it is in Strabo ; but he hath some 
salvo for this, such as it is. 

“And little less in breadth, us Casaubon restores the reading of 
eighteen hundred furlongs in the twelfth book, by a passage in the 
second, where the breadth is made two thousand eight hundred." 

It is true Casaubon observes some difference in the places cited, but 
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he shows how they may be easily reconciled without changing the text 
here, or making the country broader than it is here described, viz. by 
taking Pontus in one place for the sea, in the other for the region so 
called, separated from Cappadocia by mountainB parallel to Taurus; 
and then concludes. Sic non erit diaeedendum h vulgatd leetione, “ thus 
we shall not have to depart from the common reading.” So that he 
hath no relief by Casaubon without curtailing the passage. 

“ And in this compass bishops may contrive fifty dioceses of very 
competent extent, and not inferior to many of ours.” 

Let him try how in Basil’s province of about forty miles in length, ho 
can contrive room for above fifty bishops, with as large dioceses as 
those he pleads for. That which is now thought little enough for one 
bishop, Basil conceived too big for fifty. 

What dioceses Basil (and others before him) thought sufficient for 
bishops, both then and in former times, appears by a passage which 
our author next cites, where Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, is 
directed to constitute bishops for the province of Iconium, in “ little cor¬ 
porations and villages.”* Hundreds of instances might be brought of 
bishops elsewhere, in such little places and villages, but I will go no 
further now, than the instance himself offers us, whereby it is manifest 
that a little corporation or a village might furnish a bishop with such 
a diocese, as was then thought competent, both by Basil and the church 
before him; for in such little pliwes there was bishops before, as 
Basil there signifies, and he gives direction that it should be so stiU. 
Yet he that would advise the reducing of bishops to such sees now, 
would be counted an enemy to episcopacy, and his advice destructive 
to bishops. So much do we now differ, both from the judgment and 
practice of the ancient church, and the most eminent bishops in it. 

Hereby also it appears that the multiplying of metropolitans was no 
such occasion of multiplying bishops, but that their numbers increased, 
when there was not that occasion: and this in Cappadocia, which is 
our author’s eminent instance.^ For bishops were multiplied by erect¬ 
ing episcopal sees in villages, and little places ; this was done in Isauria, 
a province in Cappadocia, as appears by tliese passages in Basil, before 
the contest between him and Anthimus, upon the constituting a new 
metropolitan : and after that difference was composed, Basil thought it 
advisable that it shoidd be done still. And the like may be said of 
Africa, the instance he most insists on, and spends many pages upon, 
pretending [that] the oceasion why bishops were so numerous there, was 
the schism of the Donatists, whereas the rule by which the African 
fathers proceeded in erecting bishoprics in little places, and so increasing 
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the number of bishops, was, as themselves declare, who best knew it, the 
increase of the number of Christians.® Where these were multiplied, 
and desired a bishop, they thought themselves bound to let them have 
one j not excepting the meauiicBs or smallness of the places where he was 

to be constituted. And we must believe (if we have any reverence for 
those fathV^ that they would have done what they judged themselves 
obliged to, u^igh there had been no Donatists amongst them. And 
when there can be no such pretence of occasion from the Donatists, the 
practice was continued, as appears by St. Austin’s procuring a bishop 
for Fussala, which he calls a castle, upon some increase of the Catholics 
there, divers years after the noted conference at Carthage, where the 
heart of the Donatists was broken. Nay, many years after the invasion 
of the Vandals, and the death of St. Austin, they proceeded in the 8<amc 
methods, or rather exceeded their predecessors in multiplying bishops, 
by erecting episcopal seats in smaller, and more inconsiderable places, if 
Leo’s epistle may be credited.* 

But to return to our author, and the passiige of Basil insisted on, by 
which, says he, “ it appears that Tsauria was part of Basil’s province.” 
How this appears by anything therein, I cannot imagine. Our author 
signifies before that Isauria was a distinct province, the metropolis of it 
•(as he supposes) Seleucia, which luvd a metropolitan and suffragans 
before;, and being now destitute, the bishops in the vicinity were 
careful to provide others. Which being so, tliat it should be part of 
Basil’s province, seems as incongruous, as if it were said, that the 
province of York is part of the province of Canterbury; but if this 
could be digested, that one province is part of another, yet Isauria 
would rathe^ be p.'irt of Amphilochius’s province, who (as he tells us) 
'was to constitute a metropolitan and other bishops therein, than of 
Basil’s, who is only represented as giving a<lvice about it. Or if giving 
advice and direction, would prove anything of this nature, the Papists 
might think it a good argument, that Africa was part of the llomon 
province, because I.<eo, bishop of Rome, gives advice, how bishops 
should be there constituted. ® 

Next he brings in the chorcpiscopi in order to his design, and tells 
US'* they were “country bishops, and their churches consisted of many 
congregations, and those at a good distance one from another ; and also 
that some of them had the inspection of a large territory, no less it is 
like* than the country of Fussala.” 

But not a word for proof of this, save Basil’s mentioning a ohor- 
episcopus tS>v rdTrav, of some places ; whereas, if he had been the bishop 
of two or three villages, this might be enough to satisfy the import of 
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that expression. Yet he knows there is some one country parish, that 

hath ten times as many, or more villages in it, but never pretended to 

be a diocesan church, and that such a pretence would be now counted 
ridictdous. 

He adds that which, if it were true, would go near to dethrone these 
country bishops, (for Basil speaks of them as having their,<Anrones in 
villages,) and render them less than ancient presbytersj for all their 
large territory, and their being diocesans. 

“But yet these were but the deputies or surrogates of the city 
bishops in point of jurisdiction, for they were to do nothing of moment 
without their bishop.” 

If this be so, it would be less wonder that the pope will have bishops 
to be but his substitutes, and that some bishops will have the pastors of 
parochial churches to be but their vicars or curates. I hope our author 
intends better; however, it is well that such odd hypotheses have no 
better support than that which is added ; for, says he, “ diey were to 
do nothing of moment without their bishop this is his argument, and 
he is not alone in urging it. Let us sec whether it will not do the 
bishops (for whose advancement it is designed) as much disservice as it 
can do the chorepiscopi, or presbyters, divesting them of that which 
is counted more necessary and advantageous to them, than a large 
diocese. The provincial bishops were obliged to do nothing, gij8»v 
wpaTTfiv {irrixfipfiv) dixa tov nrjTpmoKtos ima-Kotrov, without the bishop of 
the metropolis; this the synod at Antioch decrees, according to an 
ancient canon of the fathers." By tliis argument we must conclude, 
that the bishops in a province were but the deputies and surrogates of 
the metropolitan. And it may proceed proportionably, against the 
metropolitans with respect to the t^apxoi or primates, and also to their 
prejudice in reference to the patriarchs. It will go near to destroy the 
bishops likewise, if we follow it downwards. In the ancient church the 
bishops were to do nothing of moment without the presbyters ; this the 
most judicious and learned asserters of episcopacy acknowledge. * Nay, 
further, in the best ages of the church, the bishops were to do nothing 
without the people, that is, without their presence and consent. This is 
most evident in Cyprian’s epistles, and Is acknowledged by such 
prclatists as are otherwise reserved enough." Now by this argument 
we may conclude that bishops were but the deputies or surrogates of 
the presbyters ; or, which will be counted more intolerable, that bishops 
had their jurisdiction from the people by deputation and vicarage. It 
may be this gentleman will not like his argument so well, when he sees 
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what improvement it is capable of; jet in pursuance of it he adds, 
“ Basil is so resolute upon his prerogative, that he will not endure they 

should ordain as much as the inferior clergy, without his consent; and 
if they do, let them know (says he) that whosoever is admitted without 
our consent shall be reputed but a layman.” 

I suppdll^ie prerogative for which he will have Basil so resolute, is 
a negative i^S’dinations upon the country bishops ; but this cannot be 
concluded from the words cited ; for the council of Nice gives the 
metropolitan a power as to ordinations, in the same words,” declaring 
that if a bishop be ordained by the provincials, yro/ujr, without 
the judgment of the metropolitan, the great council will have him 
accoimted no bishop; and yet the metropolitan had no negative upon 
the provincials in ordinations, for the same council determines, that in 
ordinations, pliurality of votes shall prevail, which is utterly inconsistent 
with any one’s negative voice. Wliat, then, is the import of Basil’s Sytv 
yvaiitii ? Take it in the words of a very learned and judicious Doctor 
of this chiuch : “ It is indeed there said, that none should be ordained, 
Xapts yva/iijs, without the opinion of the metropolitan ; but that doth 
not import a negative voice in him, but that the transaction should 
not pass in his absence, or without his knowledge, advice and 
suffrage,” «fec.* 

5. It is no proof of a diocesan church, to show that a town, besides 
the clergy or officers in it, had some presbyters or congregations in the 
country belonging to it. The instances which signify no more, or not 
so much, are pioduced as sufficient arguments to prove there were such 
churches. As that of Gaius Diddensis, presbyter, supposed (with what 
ground I examine n< t) to have been a country presbyter belonging to 
Oarthage, and tmder Cyprian.” And that of Felix, said to do the office 
of a presbyter, under Decimus, another presbyter, a thing unheard of in 
those times; but let us take it as we find it, and upon the very slender 
reason alleged against Goulartius, (who is of another judgment) believe, 
that he was a priest in some village belonging to Caldonius’s diocese.'^ 
And that order for the presbyters from their churches, to repair to their 
proper bishop for chrism in Africa, ® in Spain,/ and in France. To 
these are added, for fiirtlftr evidences, the churches (said without 
ground to be many) belonging to Hippo Diseritorum ; also the church 
of Thyana, belonging to Alypius, bishop of Tagesta, which without 
reason, we must take to be a considerable city,* and the city Milovis, 
because Petiliau says Tunca belonged to it once, though now it had a 
bishop of its own; and by our author’s art of computation, towns, 

•Can. vi. ^ * Barrow or the Pope’s Supremacy, p. 314. • Vindication, p. 504. 
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villages, and cities must belong to Milevis, upon the sole account of 
Tunca sometime appertaining to it;“ and these with Fussala, (of 
which before) are the chief instances to prove that Africa had very 
large dioceses, not inferior to those of ours, in extent of territory.* 
Besides, in the council of Neocajsarea, country presbyters are dis¬ 
tinguished.from others ;® and that of Antioch provides** that country 
presbyters shall not give canonical epistles,* and allows^’the bishop to 
order.^ his own church, and the country places depending on it.^ And 
Epiphanius speaks of a church belonging to his charge, which we must 
understand to be his dioecse, though in the passage eited, it is twice 
called his province ;* in fine, Jerome speaks of some baptized by pres¬ 
byters or deacons in hamlets, castles, and places remote from the bishop. 

These and such like are used as good arguments for diocesan 
churches, whereas there are divers towns in England, which besides 
the officers in them, have many congregations and presbyters in 
villages belonging to them, and contained within the parish; and yet 
our author and those of his persuasion, would think dioeesans quite 
ruined, if they were reduced, and confined to the measures of those 
^rish churches, and left no bigger than some of our vicarages and 
parsonages, though such as Mr. Hooker affirms to be as large as some 
ancient bishoprics; he might have said most, there being not one iu 
many greater or so large. I yet sec no ground in antiquity, nor can 
expect to have it proved, that the larger sort of ordinary bishoprics in 
the fourth age, and sometime after, were of more extent than two such 
vicarages would be, if united. Yet a bishop of such a distnet in our 
times would be counted so far from having a competent diocese, that he 
would scarce escape from being scorned as an Italian episcopellns.* 

But his greatest argument, (in comparison of which his other 
allegations, he tells us, are but accidental hiuts,.^) which he most 
insists on, and ofiTers many times over, so that it makes a great part of 
his discourse on this subject,*—^is drawn from the number of bishops 
in councils, by which he would evince the largeness of ancient dioceses, 
when it no way proves diocesan churches of any size. He proceeds 
upon this supposition, that there were great numbers of Christians in 
all parts and cities,* in the first age ; and that the bishops were fewer 
in former times than afterwards. The former part of his hypothesis, if 
he understands the numbers of Christians to be anything comparable to 
what they were after Constantine, when bishops were much multiplied, 
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(as he must understand it, if he expect any service irom it) wants 
piuof; and he offers none but some passages in TertuUian, strained far 
beyond what is ^[reeable to other ancient authors, of which before. 
Let me add, that Nazianzen, comparing the numbers of Christians in 
former times with those in Julian’s reign, says, they were not many in 
former peS^utions, (Christianity had not reached many, oBira firi 
irJXXovr,) no, not in that of Diocletian, &o., (though they were at that 
time far more numerous than in Tertullian’s age) but that Christianity 
was found only in a few, tv oXlyots." The other part, which needs no 
proof, since it is granted, (and may be without any advantage to him) 
he attempts to prove largely and industriously ; but by such a medium 
as makes that which is granted to be questionable, such a one which, 
as it is ordered, may conclude backward, and prove the contrary to 
what he designs. That this may be manifest, let it be observed, tliat 
he will have us take an account of the number of bishops in the church, 
by their appearing in councils, more or fewer ; and accordingly judge 
in several periods, whether they were less numerous, and consequently 
their dioceses larger in former times than afterwards. And to this 
purpose, we need view no other instances than himself produces. At 
Lambese, in Africa, there were ninety bishops against Privat’is; but 
not so many in any cotincil after, (though not a few are mentioned in 
that country) till ^e Donatists grew numerous. ^ In Spain, the council 
of EUberis had nineteen bishops in the beginning of the fourth age, 
and the first council of Toledo had no more in the beginning of the age 
after. But the following synods, at Saragossa, Gerunda, Uerda, 
Valentia, Arragon, had not so many.*’ In France, the council at 
Valence had kwenty-one bishops in the fourth age, but those following 
tJiem, in that and the after ages, had stUl fewer, viz. that of lliez. 
Orange, the third of Arles, that at Angers, that at Tours, and Yannes, 
and another at Arles. For general councils, the first at Nice had three 
hundred and eighteen bishops in the begiiming of the fotuth age ; that 
at Ephesus, above an hundred years after, had but two hundred; that 
at C. P.,'' in the latter end of the fourth age, had but one hundred and 
fifty bishops. 

So that if we take account how many bishops there were of old, as 
he would have us, by their numbers in councils, there will be more 
before the middle of the third age, than in the beginning of the fourth; 
more in the beginning of the fourth than in some part of the fifth ; and 
more in the beginning of the fifth, than in some part of the sixth; 
quite contrary to the hypothesis on which he proceeds. Whether by 
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his argument he would lead us to think dioceses did wax and wane so 
oddly, as it makes bishops to be more or fewer, I cannot tell. However, 
since he grants that in the fourth and fifth ages dioceses were very 
small,* and crumbled into small pieces,* (and so nothing like ours) 
there is no expectation ho can find any larger, if anything near so 
great, in any former age: unless they can be larger, when jns^omparably 
fewer Christians belonged to these bishops, which will be no less a 
paradox than the former. For it cannot but be thought strange, that 
the bishop’s diocese should be greater, when his flock was undeniably 
far less. And they seem not to be Christian bishoprics, whose measures 
must be taken by numbers of acres rather than of souls; or by 
multitudes of heathens rather than Christians. 

He denies not, that the generality of bishops, for a long while after 
the apostles, had but one congregation to govern.® “ What then ?” says 
he; “if all the believers in and about a cily would hardly make a 
congregation, that is to be ascribed to the condition of those times.” 
Dioceses with him, were largest in the first times; but bishops being 
stUl multiplied, they became less and less, and so were very small, and 
crumbled into very little pieces in the fourth and fifth ages. This is 
the tendency of his discourse all along. Thus dioceses must be largest, 
when a bishop had but one congregation; but in after ages, when he 
had more congregations under his inspection, dioceses were veiy small. 
If he will stand to this, our differences may be easily compromised. 
Let him, and those of his persuasion, be content with the dioceses in the 
first ages, when he counts them largest; and we shall never trouble 
any to reduce them to the measimes of the fourth and fifth ages, when, 
in his account, they were so lamentably little, and crumbled so very 
small. 

The particulars premised, contain enough to satisfy all that I have 
yet seen alleged out of antiquity for diocesan churches, so that no more 
is needful; yet let me add another, which will show there is a medium 
between congregational and diocesan churches. So that if some 
churches should be showed out of the ancients exceeding the congre¬ 
gational measures, (as some there were in the times of the four first 
general councils) yet it cannot thence be immediately inferred that they 
were diocesan, since they may prove a third sort of churches, and such 
as will as little please those of this gentleman’s persuasion as congre¬ 
gational. 

6. It is no argument for a diocesan church, that there were several 
fixed churches, with their proper presbyters in a city or its territory, 
so long as these churches, how many soever, were governed in common 
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by the bidiop and presbyters in such a precinct. For though few 
instances can be given of such churches, in or belonging to a city in the 
fourth age, yet wherever they were extant in that, or the following age, 
in things of common concern to those churches, they were ordered in 
commonly a presbytery, that is, the bishop with the presbyters of that 
prednct.^ \Terome declares it de jure, [that] they ought to be governed 
in common, tn communi debere ecclesum regere.’' 

And Felix, third bishop of Rome, (than whom no bishop was higher, 
or more absolute in those times,) declares it de facto, when he speaks of 
the presbyters of that church, as iunovrav fur i/tov r6r dtroarcAiKir 
OpAnov, “ruling that church with him.” It is the same word that 
the governing of churches by Other bishops, is expressed by, /wra 
r£v iwia-Kdirav ot rhs Sumov cKxXqcrtar yv&fuis, “ with the 

perfect consent of the bishops who ruled the neighbouring churches,” 
as Alexander saith of Narcissus, 6 vp6 i/toO Siarav t&v toitov 
“ who preceded me in the administration of the episcopal office.” It 
imports no less than prcesidere, and is ascribed to bishops and presbyters, 
jointly by TertuUian,® Cjrprian,'* and Firmilian.* Hence the presbjrtcrs 
are i^quendy said to be avXKeiTovpyoX with the bishop/ for then the 
^governing power of bishops was but counted a ministry, ’Ktirmpylas y&p 
iarl ri itrurKomjs Svopa btjXoTucAv,^ “ the name bishopric is significant 
of ministry,” and the presbyters fellow-ministers with him, and joint 
administrators in the government. They are styled ovpvoiiuvts^* fellow- 
pastors ; they did not then dream that a bishop was sole pastor of many 
churches. They are also called mvibptvnu, which is no less than 
mmOpdvoi,* for the presbyters had thrones with the bishop. So Nazian- 
^en speaks of Basil when ordained presbyter, as promoted UpoU 6p6vots, 
to the sacred thrones of the presbyters^ They are also called ovvdp- 
XovTts, or Koamvot rqs ap^s, “ partners in government."* 

But further evidence is needless, though abundance maybe produced, 
since the great patrons of episcopacy seem not to question it; that “ the 
church was governed in common,” and the bishop was to do nothing 
of importance without the presbyters, is acknowledged by Bishop 
Bilson,' Bishop Downham,’" Bishop Hall asserts it, as “ that which is 
universally accorded by all antiquity, that all things in the ancient church 
were ordered and transacted by the general consent of presbyters."” 
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Mr. Thorndike proves at large, that “the government of churches 
passed in common Primate Usher more succinctly but effectually.* 
Add but Dr. St[illingfleet] who both asserts and proves it,® “ there was 
still one ecclesiastical senate, which ruled all the several congregations 
of those cities in common, of which the several presbyters of .the con¬ 
gregations were members, and in which the bishop acted as the president 
of the senate, for the better governing the affairs of the church,” &c. 

Let me add, when the churches were so multiplied in city and terri¬ 
tory, as that it was requisite to divide them into parishes, and constitute 
several churches, the bishop was ftot the proper ruler or pastor of the 
whole precinct, and the churches in it, or of any church, but one. The 
parishes or churches were divided among presbyters and bishop, they 
had their several distinct cures and charges; the bishop’s peculiar 
charge was the eoclesia prinoipcdis, the chief parish or church so called, 
or aiBa/riKii KoOtdpa, “ his proper see.” The presbyters performed all 
offices in their several cures, and ordered all affairs which did particu¬ 
larly concern the churches where they were incumbents; those that 
were of more common concern were ordered by bishop and presbyters 
together, and thus it was in the bishop’s church or parish, he performed 
all offices, administered all ordinances or worship himself, or by pres-_ 
byters joined with him, as assistants. He was to attend this particular 
cure constantly, he was not allowed to be absent, no, not under pretence 
of taking care for some other church ; if he had any business there 
which particularly concerned him, he was to make quick dispatch, and 
not (^(poptCtu/ Kal aiuKMiv roO oUtiov Xoov, as Zonaras) “ stay there with the 
neglect of his proper flock this is all evident by a canon of the council 
of Carthage,’* Bursum placuit ut nemini sit facultas, reliUta principali, 
cathedra, ad aliquam ecclesiam in diocesi constitutam se eonferre, vel in 
re propria, diutius quam oportet constitution, curcm vel frequentationem 
propricB cathedrcs negligere. “ Again we decree that no one shall have 
liberty to the neglect of his principal church, to betake himself to any 
church established in the diocese, or by delaying longer than is becom¬ 
ing over his real business, to neglect the care and attendance due to his 
own see." Of this church or parish he was the proper pastor or ruler, 
called there tdtos 6p6vos, and elsewhere* oliecm KoSthpa, in contradistinc¬ 


tion to other parts of the precinct, called here dioceses ; and the people 
of it are called oImioi Xaic by the ancient canonist,/ his proper flock or 
people, his own special charge. This was the particular church under 
his personal government, but he was not ruler of the precinct, or any 
other churches in it, save only in common, and in conjunction with the 
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other presbyters; who jointly took cognisance of what in his church or 
theirs, was of greater or more general consequence, and concerned the 
whole, and gave order in it by common consent. 

And while this was the form of government, if there had been as 
many churches there, thus associated, as Optatus in the fourth age says 
there w^ at Rome, or far mure, they could not make a diocesan church, 
unless a diocesan and a presbyterian church be ail one. For this is 
plainly a presbyterian church, the ancient presbyteries differing from 
the modern, but in a matter of smaller moment; in those their president 
being fixed and constant, in these cqpmonly though not always circular. 
The presbyteries in Scotland comprised some twelve, some twenty, some 
more churches; their moderators were at first, and for some years, circu¬ 
lar, king James afterwards, anno 1605,“ would have them to be constant, 
and so it was ordered ; yet when they were fixed, no man ever counted 
these presbyteries to be diocesan churches. The church of Geneva 
consists of twenty-four parishes, governed in common by a presbytery 
with a moderator, who is sometimes changed, sometimes continued for 
life. Calvin was president while he lived, yet that of Geneva is not 
wont to be taken for a diocesan church. Nor were those ancient 
churches such, while they were governed, not by one bishop, but by 
• a senate of presbyters where he presided; as in the council of Constan¬ 
tinople jail things in the province are said to be governed, not by the 
metropolitan, but by the provincial synod.* 

Finally, the presbyters are in the ancient church acknowledged to 
have had the power of the keys, both as to the ministration of the word 
and the sacraments, and the exercise of government and censures. This 
power they (jxercised either jointly in conjimetion with the bishop and 
‘senate of presbyters; or distinctly in the particular churches whereof 
they had the charge. The former power concerning the word and 
sacraments is not questioned; nor is there any ground to question the 
latter, if some were not swayed more by the practice of their own times, 
than the principles and declarations of the ancients. Chrysostom 
ascribes to presbyters, not only SibturKoiKlav, the power of order, but 
npoaratriav, the jwwer of government,* giving this as the reason why the 
apostle gives the same rules for the ordering both of bishops and pres¬ 
byters; there is but little difference betwixt them, says he, for they are 
ordained both to the teaching and ruling {irpoaratriav) of the church. 
Now that wpoaraa-ia denotes jurisdiction or presidentiam cum potestate, 
“ presidency together with au&ority,” and is as Hesychius renders it, 
iai^pvri<ns, is plain in Chrysostom himself; he tells us the apostle Paul 
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had rifs ohanifiivtit rfp> irpoaraaiav^ “ the presidency of the world,” 
which he elsewhere expresses by thumiuvftv Saravav Kvpipvap ;* and 
speaking of Moses, he says. It was wonderful, that ho who was to be a 
ruler, 6 irpocrrdrrfs ptKKttv i<rttr6{u, should be bom at such a time." 
Theophylact makes the difference as little between bishop and nresby- 
ters, and ascribes as much power to the latter, almost in. me same 
words."* So Theodoret declares vpmrravlav, jurisdiction, to belong to 
every presbyter“ against an elder, especially, no less than two wit¬ 
nesses must bo admitted, because he having ixicktiirias vpoaraa-lav, “ the 
government of the church,” and the exercise of it often grieving 
delinquents, they being ill-affected to him, will be apt to bring false 
accusations.” And tins is the rp/tpovia included in the presbyters’ office, 
»It* 'KtiTmipyiav xp^ Xtytiv, *7r€ rpptpovlav/ “ whether we speak of ministry 
or of rule,” as Nazianzen speaks, and much more to that purpose. 
And besides many other passages of like import, the title of governors 
is all along in ancient writers given to presbyters ; and all the expres¬ 
sions which signify authority and government, are ascribed to them. 
Thereby those that would curtail their power, and make it no more of 
old than it is now, are not a little encumbered ; to extricate themselves 
a distinction is devised of a power internal and external, the former 
they will allow to presbyters in their respective churches, not the latter.' 

But this is devised to disentangle themse'ves, and salved the deviations 
and irregularities of later times, not that there is any ground for it in 
antiquity. For the highest act of that external power of jurisdiction is 
excommunication ; and if this was in the presbyters’ power of old, no 
other act of that power will, or can in reason be denied them; but this 
the ancients ascribe to them ; so Jerome,^ MiM ante presbyterum seders 
non licet, illi si pecccaiero licet me traders Satance ad interitum camis, ui 
spiritus salvus sit, “ It is not lawful for me to sit in the presence of a 
presbyter ; he has power, if I transgress, to deliver me to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh.” Chrysostom threatened some of his auditory, 
while he was a presbyter, to excommunicate them, hrayopfiira \olmv 
vpXv T&v If par rovroy f'ln^^yai irpodvpav :* to waive aU of like nature insisted 
on by others, Justinian in the sixth age signifies plainly that not only 
bishops but presbyters might excommunicate offenders ; in his Consti¬ 
tutions he forbids bishops and presbyters to exclude any from com¬ 
munion, till such cause was declared for which the canons appointed it 
to be done, vaai Se rolt hniTKorrots Ka\ irpta^vripots dwayoptvaptv, dxjmpii^ttv 
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nva Tfis iyias KoivaviaS) See,, and will have the sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion rescinded, which was passed by bishops or presbyters without 
cause.® In the Code, both bishops and clergy are forbid to excom¬ 
municate in certain cases, and then mention is made of the cases for 
which they must not, f[ d(f>opiCfiv if avadtiurriijav, “ either excommuni¬ 
cate or dbathematise,” kw> tSot roavrov tKpani<rf»,’‘ “ although they had 
been accustomed to [do] it.”* 

Now while presbyters had this power there could be no diocesan 
churches, whether they exercised it in common, as was showed before, 
or particularly in their several churches, as will now be made apparent; 
for by virtue of these powers the presl)y tors were really bishops; though 
they had not always the title, yet, they are called bishops, as a learned 
prelatist observes, by the most ancient authors, Clemens, Ignatius, 
TertuUian,® and have frequently the names and titles which some would 
appropriate to bishops, and which the fathers use to express the office 
of bishops by, [ viz. ] irpoe<rruT€s, prmpoaiti, antistites, preeddentesf &c. And 
so there were as many bishops really in every diocese as there were par¬ 
ticular churches and presbyters there; and well may they bo said to be 
really the same, since they were of the Very same office ; for bishops in 
the ancient church were not a superior order to presbyters, but had only 
•a precedency in the same order. This some of the most judicious and 
learned defenders of episcopacy assert. And those who hold that 
patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops differed not in order, but in 
degree only, which is the common opinion of episcopal divines, and yet 
contend that bishops and presbyters were of a different order, will never 
be able to prove it. The difference they assign between bishops and 
metropolitans is, that these presided in synods, and had a principal 
• interest in ordinations; and what more did the pre-eminence of ancient 
bishops, distinguishing them from presbyters, amount to ? It consisted 
in nothing material but their presidency in presbyteries, and their power 
in ordinations. This last is most insisted on, as making the difference 
wider between these than the other. But with little reason all things 
considered. For those to be ordained were first to be examined and 
approved by the presbyters, pi) SUKtas xeiporowiVAScoi' oXX^ rfii' 6p6o6i^av 
icKripiKav SoKipa(6vrii>v/ the Ordaining of one to the presbytery was to be 
yffri(jm Kol Kpimt roO xX^poO vdvros/ “ by the vote or judgment of the 
whole clergy.” It was a crime for which the greatest bishop in the 
world was censurable, to prefer any, or make ordinations irapi yv&pnv 
Tov xXqpov, “ against the consent of the clergy,” as appears by what 
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Chrysostom was accused of, though it is like” falsely and this is counted 

by some the substance of ordination, wherein (he presbyters had no 
less share (to say no more) than the bishop. And in imposing hands, 
which was the rite of ordaining, the presbyters were to concur with the 
bishop, for which there is better authority than the canon of an African 
council, for, saith a very learned doctor,® “ to this purpose, the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery” is no ways impertinently alleged, 
although we suppose St. Paul to concur in the action ; because if the 
presbytery had nothing to doJn the ordination, to what purpose were 
their hands laid upon him ? Was it only to be witnesses of the fact, or 
to signify their consent ? Both these might have been done without 
their use of that ceremony, which will scarce be instanced in,® to be 
done by any but such as had power to confer what was signified by 
that ceremony.” And divers instances are brought by the same hand 
to show that ordination by presbyters was valid in the ancient church/ 

But if the presbyters had been quite excluded from ordination, and 
this power had been entirely reserved to the bishops, yet this would not 
be sufficient to constitute them a superior order. For the rite of ordain¬ 
ing was so far from being an act of government or jurisdiction, that it 
did not infer any superiority in the ordainer; nothing being more 
ordinary in the practice of the ancient church than for those who were • 
of a lower degree and station to ordain their superiors. 

While there was no more distance betwixt bishop and presbyters but 
only in degree, so that as the bishop was but Primus presbyter, (ijs 
Hilary under the name of Ambrose, and others ;*■) or Primicerius as 
Optatus, defined by a learned civilian to be irpmmi tijs “ the first 

presbyter,” so the presbyter was a second bishop, ci> ttvrtpois 0p6»oit, as 
Nazianzen. As the bishop was summus sacerdos, in the s^yle of Ter- • 
tullian and others, that is, chief presbyter, so the presbyter was bishop 
a degree lower ; not that he had less pastoral power, but because he 
wanted that degree of dignity or pre-eminenoe for which tlie other was 
styled chief. As the prester urbanus was called maainMa, “ chief,” yet 
had no more power than the other, (Proetorum idem erat collegium, 
eadem poteatas,^ “ That which the pnetors possessed in cbmmon was the 
same to each ; their authority was equal,”) but only some more privilege 
and dignity, (dignitate emteros anteibat propterea maximua dicebatur,'‘ “ he 
surpassed the rest in dignity, whence he was called Maximus;”) and the 
Hpxav lirovviiot at Athens was Prmtor mcueimus, yet all the rest were 
pares potestatef “ equal in power [eo|( bishops and presbyters had tc&m 

• probable. * Phot, in Chiy*- tom. vill. p. l$i. Conell. Caith. Iv. cap. xxii. Concil. Turon. il. 
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minuteriftm, the some ministry,” as Jerome, eadem ordmosHo, “ the same 
ordination,’* as Hilary," they were of the same order and office, had the 
same power, the power of the k^s, all that which the Scripture makes 
essential to a bishop. While it was thus there could be no diocesan 
churches, that is, no churches consisting of many congregations which 
had but dhe biriiop only. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A late writer presumes he has detected a notable mistake in the 
author of “ No Evidence for Diocesan Churches” (ascribed to one who 
owns it not) about iivptot, which, I suppose, he would have translated 
“ ten thousands” definitely; but there it is rendered indefinitely “ thou¬ 
sands,” as we are wont to express a great many, when the precise number 
is not known. Those who understand the language, and have observed 
the use of the word, will be far from counting this a fault: and those 
who view the passage will count it intolerable, to render it as that 
gentleman would have it. That of Atticus, bishop of C. P.,^ may satisfy 
any concerning the import and use of the word, who, sending money 
for the Relief of the poor at Nice, to Calliopius, thus writes, ZjiaBov 
fivpimn iv Trj nSKti vtivSanas SettrBcu, vaph r&v (vov/3ovvriuv ikiov. Mvplovt 
it krym to wkrjBot, oh rhv lucpi/Sq itjKSat api6p6v, “ 1 learn that there are 
myriads starving in the city who need the charity of the pious ; I call 
the multitude myriads, not as though I would define the exact number;” 
where- he tells him that by pvpiovt he tmderstands a multitude whose 
liumber he did not exactly know ; thus («. e. indefinitely) is the word 
most frequently used by Greek writers; and particularly by Eusebius, 
the author of the passage cited. So he tells ns, Nero killed his mother, 
his brothers, his wife, ariv SKKoit pvplots, “ with myriads of others,” of 
her kindred ;<* and Timotheus of Gaza, he says, endured pvpiovt jSacravovr,^ 
“ myriads of torments.” Many more might be added, where the word 
is not rendered by the translators (Yalesius particularly) ten thousand; 
but still indefinitely innumerabilea, or injiniti, or sexcenti, &c. Nor have 
I met with one instance (though possibly there may be some) in him 
where it is used to express ten thousand precisely. 

However, it had been an unpardonable injury to Eusebius, to have 
rendered it so in this place; as if he would have deluded the world 
with a most palpable untruth, which both he, and all men acqumnted 


« In 1 Tim. Ui. * Conitantinople. 
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witli tlie state of the church in those times, know to be so. For this 
makes him say that ten thousand bishops met in council at Antioch in 
the third age; when as" he never knew a synod of six hundred bishops 
in the fourth age, while he lived; though then bishops were far more 
numerous, and had all encouragement to meet in greatest numbers. 
This makes him signify, that ten thousand bishops assembM in the 
skirts of the east part of the empire : when as" there was not near so 
many (this gentleman is concerned to maintain there was not one thou¬ 
sand) in the whole Christian world. 

This is more than enough to show, that there is sufficient warrant to 
translate /lipioi thousands, more than once; tliongh that it is in that 
discourse (which he styles a little pamphlet) so translated more than 
once, is another of his mistakes. And a third (all in two lines) is, that 
the author groimds his argument on it. Whereas those that view the 
passage, and the occasion of it, will see it had been more for his advan¬ 
tage to have translated it, ten thousands. He that can allow himself to 
write at this rate, may easily be voluminous, and look too big to be 
despised, as the writer of little pamphlets. 

The letter mentioned, page 96, being communicated to me by M[r.] 
B[axter], that part of it which concerns Alexandria is here added, 
that it may appear how much it is mistaken, and how far from being 
answered. 

[As] for Alexandria, it was the greatest city in the empire, next 
to Rome, peyumi jirrA rfiv irSKis, says Josephus.* And Epipha- 

nius gives an account of many chiirchcs in it assigned to several pres¬ 
byters, viz., besides Caesarea finished by Athanasius, that of Dionysius, 
T^eonos, Herius, Serapion, Perseas, Dizia, Mundidius, Anianus) Bau- 
calas, adding xal SXXot,*’ ‘ and others besides.’ This, notwithstanding thart) 
the Christians at Alexandria, which held communion with Athanasius, 
might and did meet together in one church, he himself declares 
expressly in his apology to Constantins.'^ The whole passage is too 
large to transcribe or translate: this is tlie sense of it. He being 
accused for assembling the people in the great church before it was 
dedicated, (wp'ip aMjp reXoojflqwu) makes this part of his defence. 
‘ The confluence of the people at the paschal solemnity was so great 
that if they had met in several assemblies (xora p^pos xal Saiptjptp<ai) 
the other churches were so little and strait, that tliey would have 
been in danger of sufiTering by the crowd, nor would the universal 
harmony and concurrence of the people have been so visible and efiect- 
ual, if they had met in parcels. Therefore he appeals to him, whether 


• whereas. * l>e Bcllu Judaic, lib. v. cap. uU. • 
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it was not better for the whole multitude to meet in that great church 
(being a place large enough to receive them altogether, imvi 0ii roS 
rinov dvva/tcwv ii((UT0ai ndvras, iv tAro irwcXdcw,) and to have a concur¬ 
rence of all the people with one voice (ml rifv pMfy utTh miiufmiilas 
rap Xauv yiPiarBai r^p ^av^v.) For if, Bays he, according to our 
Saviour’s promise, where two shall agree as touching anything, it shall 
be done for them of my Father, &c., how prevalent will be the one 
voice of 80 numerous a people assembled together and saying Amen to 
€k)d 1 Who, therefore, would not wonder, who would not count it a 
happiness, to see so great a people met together in one place ? And 
how did the people rejoice to behold one another, whereas formerly 
they assembled in several places ?’ 

" Hereby it is evident that in the middle of the fourth age, all the 
Christians at Aexandria which were wont at other times to meet in 
several assemblies, were no more than one church might and did con¬ 
tain, so as they could all join at once in the worship of God, and concur 
in one Amen. 

“ He tells him also that Alexander, his predecessor, (who died anno 
325) did as much as he in like circumstances, viz., assembled the whole 
multitude in one church before it was dedicated.® 

* “This seems clear enough, but being capable of another kind of 
proof which may be no less satisfactory, let me add that also. Thu 
city was, by Strabo’s description of it, x^oftvlh tMr rA like a 

soldier's coat, whose length at either side was almost thirty furlongs, its 
breadth at either end seven or eight furlongs,* so the whole compass 
will be less than ten miles. A third or fourth part of this was taken 
up with putjjic buildings, temples, and royal palaces, ” 7 irdXu 
n/Uin), ra rc kowA xaXXtora sal ra /SairtXna rcraprov, ^ Kal rplrop roS 
iramrAs ircpt/SijXou lupos,” ‘ the city possesses temples, and fine public 
buildings and palaces, which take up a fourth or even a third of its area 
two miles and half or three and a quarter is thus disposed of. I take 
this to be that region of the city which Epiphaniiu calls Bpovxtoi', 
(where he tells tu, was the famous library of Ptolomeus Phila^phus) 
and speaks of in his time as destitute of inhabitants, tpijpop rmpvp 
(mapxop.* A great part of the city was assigned to the Jews, ircXeoif 
at/xaptiTTo ptya pipot ry i6p€t rovry. So Strabo indefinitely, as Josephus 
quotes him.* Others teU us more punctually, their share was two of 
the five divisions/ Though many of them had their habitation in the 
other divisions, yet they had two-fifth parts entire to themselves, and 
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thia ia, I suppose, the riirot lUm, ‘ quarter of their own,’ which Josephus 
Buth, the successors of Alexander set apart for them, akoU aij)ipurty.^ 
Thus we see abeadj how six or seven miles of the ten were taken up. 
The greatest part of the citizens (as at Borne and other cities) in the 
beginning of the fourth age, were heathens. Otherwise Antonins 
wronged the city, who, in Athanasius's time, is brought in thus exclaim¬ 
ing by Jerome,* Vce iSii Alexandria quce pro Deo portenta veneraris; 
V(B tSn civitas meretrix in quam toHut orbis damnia conjluxere, &c. * Woe 
to thee, Alexandria, who worshippest monsters instead of God 1 Woe to 
thee, harlot city, to which the demons of the whole world resort I’ 
A chaige thus formed, supposes the prevailing party to be guilty. 
But let us suppose them equal, and their proportion half of the three 
or four miles remaining. Let the rest be divide amongst the orthodox, 
the Arians, the Novatians, and other sects: and, if we be just, a large 
part will fall to the share of heretics and sectaries. For, not to men¬ 
tion others, the Novatians had several churches and a bishop there, 
till Cyril’s time.® The Arians were a great part of those who pro¬ 
fessed Christianity, roG Xoov ovx SKiyij itdipa,* and if we may judge of 
the followers by their leaders, no less than half. For whereas 
there were nineteen presbyters and deacons in that church,® (twelve 
was the number of their presbyters by their ancient constitution, 
as appears by Eutychius, and seven their deacons, as at Borne, and 
elsewhere,) six presbyters with Arius, and five deacons fell off from the 
Catholics/ But let the Arians be much fewer, yet will not the propor¬ 
tion of the Catholic bishop’s diocese in this city be more than that of a 
small town, one of eight or twelve furlongs in compass. And so the 
numbers of the Christians, upon this account, will be no more than 
might well meet for worship in one place.” 


* Bello Jud. lib. il. cap. xxi. 
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Though a preface be a civility due to the following tract, the 
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his sincere desire of contributing all that ho could to the com¬ 
posure of those unhappy difierenoes that have so long troubled 
the Christian church, will think tliis work very suitable to his 
design j and being so esteemed by divers judicious persons of his 
acquaintance, those in whose hands his papers are, have been pre¬ 
vailed with to send it abroad into the world with this assurance, 
that it is his whose name it bears. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I AM sensible that a discourse representing ancient- bishoprics as 
vastly difiFering from what they are and have been in latter ages, is 
not like[ly] to be well entertained with many ; when it must encounter 
with prejudice and interest, things that do frequently baflSe the best 
evidence, in persons otherwise very discerning juid judicious. 

To those who take the measures of ancient times and things by their 
own, or arc much concerned that they should not be otherwise than 
they now are, it will seem a great paradox to hear that a bishop of old 
was but the pjstor oi’ a single church, or that his diocese was no laiger 
than one communion-table might serve, and contained no more than 
were capable of personal communion. But being also apprehensive 
that great advantages may be expected from a clear discovery of the 
truth in this particular ; since thereby not only many passages in the 
ancient writers may be cleared and secured from misconstruction, and 
divers mistakes corrected, into which men otherwise learned have slipped 
themselves, and drawn others after them ; but that it may contribute 
much to the deciding of the controversies amongst us al^ut church 
government, and bringing them to a happy composure, I was encouraged 
to offer what I had observed to this purpose in the records of antiquity 
to public view. 

As for Scripture times, there will be little difficulty, since as much is 
acknowledged by the most learned and judicious asserters of prelacy as 
need be desired. 

First, It is confessed that the numbers of Christians, even in the 
greatest cities, was smalK Archbishop Whitgift, concerned to make 
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the best of them, acknowledges thisafter he had told us, “ The gospel 
was preached in all parts; it was not generally received in any one part 
of the world; no, not in any city, not at Jerusalem, where all the 
apostles were, not in any the least townhe adds, “ There were Christians 
at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Ephesus, at Rome, &c., but not the tenth 
part in any of these, or any other places in comparison to the Jews or 
Gentiles. In the apostles’ times, the visible church of Christ at Rome 
was but a handful in comparison. When Matthias was chosen, the 
whole church was gathered together in one place, and so was it when 

the deacons were chosen.-The election might be in the whole 

church when it was together in one place. ——It might well be that the 
people in every city might meet in one place without confusion, when 
scarce die twentieth part of the city were Christians; but it cannot 
be so now.” So Bishop Downham tells us, “ That at the very first con¬ 
version of cities, the whole number of the people converted (being 
sometimes not much greater than the number of the presbyters placed 
among them) was able to make up but a small congregation.* “ At the 
very first, all the Christians in the city and cotmtry, if they had been 
assembled together, could have made but a small congregation.”® 

No instance can be brought against this, but the three thousand con¬ 
verted at Jerusalem, Acts ii. 41, to which some would add five thousand 
more. But what may be argued from hence for great nuipbers of 
Christians in cities proceeds upon a mere mistake, which I shall clearly 
remove; for it is but a small proportion of those thousands that can in 
reason be accounted the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and so fixed members 
of that church : for they were converted at one of the great feasts, at 
which times the inhabitants were not by far a twentieth, part of those 
that were assembled in the city. That this may appear, let us inquire 
both after the number of the inhabitants, and of those that fi'om other 
places resorted to those solemnities. To begin with the latter of these ; 
Josephus'* tells us, and out of him Eusebius,' that Cestius Gallus, will¬ 
ing to represent to Nero (who contemned the Jews) the strength of 
that people, desired the priests to take an account of their number; 
they, in order thereto, at the Passover, when several companies (the 
least consisting of ten, many of twenty) were each of them to have 
their sacrifice, numbered the sacrifices, which came to 255,600; then 
reckoning as though each company had no fewer than ten, they col¬ 
lected the number of the people at the Passover to be 2,700,000, all 
legally clean ; but allowing the families or companies their just number, 
it amounted to three millions; so Eusebius, Tpuucoa-las fivptaltav ; and 

• Defena. of Ana. tr. iii. chap. vi. p. 175. * Def. lib. Ui. cap. 1. p. 6. « 69. 
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Josephus elsewhere, ovk Aarrovc rpuKotrimv ^vptaftaiv," “ not less than 
three millions." 

But then they were all in a manner foreigners, m\v Si roSro jrXqdos 
t^a>6€v (TvXXcytrat.* The inhabitants of Jerusalem were but 120,000, as 
we learn 3oy Ilsecateus,® ntpi SmSexa poptaSts (not centum et quinquaginta 
millia, 150,000, as the translator.) And it may be Hsecateus, or his 
informer, over-reached, as well in the number of the citizens as 
in the measures of the city. He makes the circuit of it fifty 
furlongs, whereas Josephus says, it was but thirty-three,'* and 
the circumvallation of Titus in the siege but thirty-nine furlongs.' 
And when twelve thousand were slain in Jerusalem in one night, the 
loss is represented as though the greatest part of the citizens bad been 
destroyed./ But there is no need of these advantages. Let us suppose 
the inhabitants to have been 150,000 (thirty thousand more than 
Hfecatcus makes them) yet this will but be a twentieth part of three 
millions, (and no less were wont to bo at Jerusalem at the three great 
solemnities,) and then in all reason no more than a twentieth part of the 
converted must be accounted inhabitants of the city, and so fixed 
members of the churdi. For that this happiness should fall in greater 
proportion upon those of the city than upon the foreigners at that time 
in it, both being in all the same circumstances, none can upon any 
ground imagine. And if but a twentieth part of the converted were 
inhabitants, let them be twenty, or forty, or eighty thousand, or as 
many as the myriads. Acts xxi. 20, amount to, the church at Jerusalem 
will not be so much greatened*' by them, but that it might well meet in 
one congregation. If the converts had been a hundred thousand, the 
jjroportion ofsthat church therein would have been but five thousand ; 
and more have been in one congregation in the primitive times else¬ 
where, or else Eusebius could not have found pvpuivSpaus iftitruvaywyas,'' 
“ congregations of ten thousand.” 

2. It is confessed that in those times, and after, there was more than 
one bishop in a city. And if the Christians in any city were but few, 
and those divided betwixt several bishops, how small a diocese would 
the share of each make up I D[r.] H[ammond] (whom others follow) 
tells us, that there were two bishops at once in Jerusalem, in Antioch, 
at Ephesus, and at Kome.* He ventures to name the several bishops, 
and assigns the reasons why distinct congregations, under their 
respective bishops, in each city were necessary. He affirms it was so, 
not only in the four cities specified, but in others ; and indeed upon 


« Page 798. Edit. Genev. an. 1635. • * Lib. vit. cap. xvlt. * Joaep. eontr. Ap. lib. i. 
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this account it must be so, in all cities where a competent number of 
Jews and Gentiles together were converted to Christ. 

But there is no need of this acknowledgment. Nor will I insist on 
the grounds on which he proceeds. There is evidence enough m 
Scripture for a plurality of bishops in several cities, which may be 
easily vindicated from the attempts of some who would deface It. That 
of the apostle to the Philippians is pregnant, Phil. i. 1 : “ To all the 
saints in Christ Jesus that are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.” To this it is said, that Philippi was the metropolis of 
Macedonia, and the bishops mentioned were not those of that city, but 
of the several cities of the province which was under this metropolis. 

But that Philippi was then a metropolis, or long after, (which is all 
the support this opinion hath,) is a presumption without any ground, 
there being nothing for it in Scripture, or in ecclesiastical or foreign 
authors, yet produced for the proof of it. A very learned doctor thinks 
that one text. Acts xvi. 12, affords two arguments to evince it; it is 
rrparti, “ the prime city,” and it was beside that, KoKwpia, “ a colony 
and of such colonics and chief cities, it is no question they were 
especially chosen to be the places of their assizes, whither the neigh¬ 
bouring cities resorted for justice, and so were metropolies in the civil 
account." But in answer to this, wpamj is there the first, (as it is 
rendered by our translators) not the chief city; the first in situation, 
not the principal in dignity and pre-eminence ; the first city that 
occurred in passing from Thrace to Macedon,* it being seated at the 
edge of Macedon, and so near Thrace, that some geographers count it a 
city of that country. And so it was the first city of Macedon, as 
Berwick is the first English town to one passing from Scotland, but 
far from being the chief town in England. The very notice of its 
situation, whijsh the best geographers give us, leads us so to take irpan ]; 
but that it was the chief city, as he takes it, is not only without, but 
against, all evidence. For it is known with what general consent 
Thessalonica has the pre-eminenc* amongst the cities of Macedon ; and 
that in Theophylact is taken notice of, where Philippi is called a little 
city, being imder Thessalonica the metropolis; it is said that this was 
taken out of an old geographer, and belonged" to that city, as it was 
built by Philip, not to those latter times under the Roman empire. 
But even in the latter times, and under the Roman empire, when 
Macedon was made a Roman province, Philippi was a place so incon¬ 
siderable, that it was not thought worthy of mention by Livy, when he 

• D[r.] HlMnmond], Vtad. p. 111. 
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gives an account of the principal cities in the whole country." Paulus 
.^milius divided it into four regions, and the metropolis in each is by 
him specified ; regionum vbi concilia fterent (which shows where their 
courts of judicature or assizes were held) primw regionis Amphipolim, 
secundcBt Thessalonicam, tertim Pellam, quartm Pelagoniam fecit, “ of the 
regions in which courts are held, Amphipolis was fixed on for the first 
region, Thessalonica for the second, Pella for the third, and Pelagonia 
for the fourth.” So not Philippi, but Amphipolis, was the metropolis 
of that part of Macedon where it was situate; thither the neighbouring 
cities were to resort for justice, not to Philippi. 

The other argument, viz. its being a colony, is of no force at all, 
unless none but metropolies were colonies, which is apparently* false, 
since colonies wore commonly planted in inferior cities. So that often¬ 
times we find near twenty colonies where but one metropolis, as in 
Masiritania Ctcsaricnsis, where there were nineteen; sometimes above 
twenty, as in Africa Propria, where four-and-twenty ; and in countries 
where there were fewer colonies, they were placed in the meaner cities, 
rather than the chief. In Macedon, three of the four cities which in 
Livy are capita regionum, “ capitals of regions,” were without colonies ; 
Thessalonica, Amphipolis, and Pelagonia, if we may credit Ferrarius’s 
account of them ; and in England, where tlierc were four colonies, 
Londonr had none. Onuphrius indeed will have it a colony, but Brier- 
wood shows his mistake out of Tacitus, his own author.® 

In fine, not only meaner cities, but villages, might be colonies. The 
Empertw Severus gave the honour of a colony to a hamlet. Patavi- 
centium vicus a D. Severo jus colonics impetravit, “ the village Petavi- 
centium has«3btalued the colonial privilege from the Emperor Severus.”'* 
Let me but add another text to this vindication. Acts xx. 17, “ From 
Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the church,” who 
are said, vcr. 28, “ to be made bishops by the Holy Ghost.” To evade 
this, some by church will not understand that of Ephesus, but the 
several churches of Asia; and so by elders, not those of Ephesus only, 
but the bishops of the Asian churches ; whereas, this sense, neither the 
text, nor other Scriptures, nor the ancients will allow. The text itself 
gives it no countenance, but rather refuses it; nor must it be admitted 
by the best rules expositors follow, of interpreting a text by itself. 
“ He sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the church:” of what 
church, but of that there mentioned—of the church of Ephesus ? who 
would imagine other, but those who find it cross their pretensions ? I 
need not say that the Syriac version, Chrysostom, Theophylact, CEcu- 
menius, Theodoret, and the whole stream of the ancients are against 

• Dec. V. lit). V. p. M. * manifestly. ' Inquir. p. 19. ' Lib. 1. Digeet. [Tit. xv. sect. Ix.] 
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this new sense, not any favoaring it, but one" amongst them all; and 
he in such terms, as those who allege him will not admit the entire 
expression, nor that it crosses the Scripture in its constant style. 
Christians in a town or city are called a church, and still expressed 
singularly; whereas those in a country or province are called churches, 
and expressed plurally. I pass these as touched by others; that which 
I insist on is ihis : 

The apostle Paul resolved to be at Jerusalem at the day of Pentecost, 
and made all haste possible that he might be there. Acts xx. 16, and 
accordingly was there at that day, as C[r.] H[ammond] tells us. Acts 
xxiv. 11; and the many myriads that he found there assembled, are an 
evidence of it. But he was not, he could not be, there at the day.of 
Pentecost if he stayed long at Miletus; imd he could not assemble the 
bishops of Asia there, unless he stayed long there. Let us make both 
these manifest. If he stayed longer at Miletus than three or four d^ys 
at most, he covdd not be at Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost; for 
there being but seven weeks betwixt that and the Passover, he came but 
to Miletus in the latter end of the fourth week, as is clearly discernible 
from Acts XX. 6, 7, 13, 14, 15 verses. He sailed from Philippi after 
the days of unleavened bread were past, ver. 6, and so when one of the 
weeks was past, he came to Troas in five days, and stayed there seven ;' 
and so dop.arted from thence on Monday in the fourth week,, ver. 6 
and 7 ; in four days more he arrived at Miletus, in the latter part of the 
fourth week, ver. 13, 14, 15. And three weeks more we have an 
account of, after his departure from Miletus, before he an-ived at 
Jerusalem, Acts xxi. ver. 1—4, 7, 8, 10, 15. From Miletus by Coos, 
Rhodes, Patara, in four or five days ho came to Tyre. , Chrysostom 
reckons them five days, exadev 8c fmtpStv wtvrt els Twpoi>,* “ thence it is a* 
journey of five days to Tyre.” At Tyre he stayed seven days, ver. 4, 
at Ptolemais one day, ver. 7, and the many days he stayed at Ctesarea, 
ver. 10, (it Kaurdpaav irXdovt fitva rav SKXov, “ at Csssarea he remains 
more days than at the other places.” And what was requisite to bring 
him from Cscsarca to Jerusalem, which was seventy miles distant, could 
not be less than would make up the other days foremeutioned, as near 
to three weeks as we now suppose. 

So that hereby it is evident, that three or four days was all that can 
be allowed for his stay at Miletus ; and this was not time sufficient to 
send summons to the severivl bishops of Asia, and for them to come to 
Miletus upon such summons. It was time little enough to send to 
Ephesus, and to have the bishops and presbyters of that city come to 
hliletus, being three or four days’ journey going and coming; for in the 


« [Iren. lib. ili. cap. xiv.] 
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common reckoning, a day’s journey by land was near twenty miles, 160 
or 166 furlongs; or by a larger account, 200 furlongs, five-and-twenty 
miles, as Casaubon® observes out of Herodotus, Livy, Polybius, &c. 
Now Ephesus was fifty miles from Miletus, 400 furlongs, as Camerarius 
tells us, ^d so four days’ journey to and fro, according to the larger 
reckoning; and if the messenger were accommodated for extraordinary 
speed, one day at least must be allowed for Ephesus, and no less than 
two for the bishops or presbyters, being usually aged persons, especiallj^ 
if they came on foot, as the apostles and their disciples were wont to do 
when they travelled by land; and a good part of the day might be 
taken up by the apostles’ exhortation, prayer, and their conference with 
him. But it is not imaginable, that this time, that was little enough to 
bring the bishops from Ephesus, could be sufficient to assemble them at 
Miletus from many several and remoter parts ; or if they will have us 
to understand the bishops through all the lesser Asia, all Natolia, as 
they sometimes express it, * many weeks’ time will be little enough for 
the convocating so many dispersed through so vast a region : or if we 
understand it only of the Lydian or proconsular Asia, and of the bishops 
of the principal cities nearer to Ephesus, such where there are mention 
of churches in Scripture, many days (more than can be allowed) would 
be necessary for their assembling together at Miletus, as will appear by 
the distance of some few : for as Ephesus was fifty miles north of 
Miletus, so Smyrna was 320 furlongs (forty miles) north of Ephesus, as 
Strabo f Pergamus further north of Smyrna, 540 furlongs, i. e. about 
sixty-eight English miles, and so 168 from Miletus going and coining. 
Sardis was three days’ journey from Ephesus, as Herodotus,'* and the 
bishops comipg b) Ephesus to Miletus, it will be twice more, besides 
frhat must be allowed the messenger going thither from Miletus. So 
that there is no possibility of assembling the bishops of Asia at Miletus 
in so few days, as would leave it possible for tlie apostle to be at Jeru¬ 
salem at the day of Pentecost. And therefore the elders sent for could 
not be those of the several cities of Asia, but of Ephesus ; and then it 
cannot be denied, but in that church there was a plurality of elders or 
bishops. 

3. It is acknowledged, that both in Scripture times and long after, 
the bishop’s diocese was so small that one altar was sufficient for it. 
See Mr. Mede, “ Proof for Churches in the Second Century,” p. 29. 
“ Nay, more than this,” saith he, “ it should seem that in those first 
times, before dioceses were divided into the lesser and subordinate 
churches we now call parishes, and presbyters assigned to them, they 
had not only one altar in one church or dominicum, but one altar to a 


• In Stiab. lib. nxl. • [Dodvdl] Disii. Iv. cap. viii. oect. vi. ’ I.ib. xiv. init. tib. ». 
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church, taking church for the company or corporation of the faithful 
united under one bishop or pastor, and that was in the city and place 
where the bishop had his see or residence ; like as the Jews had but 
one altar and temple for the whole nation, united under one high priest; 
and yet, as the Jews had their synagogues, so perhaps they might have 
more oratories than one, though their altar was but one, there namely 
where their worship was. Die solis, saith Justin Martyr, omnium qui 
vel in oppicKs vel rure degunt in eundem locum conventus fit, “ On Sunday 
♦here is an assembly in one place of all who live in the towns or in the 
country namely, as he there tells us, to celebrate and participate the 
holy eucharist. Why was this, but because they had not many places to 
celebrate in ? And unless this were so, whence came it else that a 
schismatical bishop was said instituere or collocare aliud cUtare, “ set up 
another altar,” and that a bishop and altar are made correlatives ?“ 
And thus perhaps is Ignatius also to be understood in that forequoted 
passage of his, tv Bva-uiorripiov, unum altare omni ecclesia, et unus episcopus 
cum presbyteno et diaconia, “ one altar for the whole church, and one 
bishop with the presbytery and the deacons.” Where he extends those 
first times, before dioceses were divided, to the latter end of the third 
age, alleging Cyprian for proof. To the same effect D[r.] H[ammond],* 
alleging for it Ignatius, Cyprian, and other learned men. The same may 
be concluded from D[r.] T[aylor] citing Damasus speaking of tjie titles 
in Rome.® Hence he infers that there was yet no preaching in parishes, 
but f only in] the mother church, and so but one pulpit in a diocese. So 
that Damasus, and the Doctor out of him, leave us evidently to conclude 
that there was no communion celebrated, no communion-table but in 
the mother church. The parishes mentioned at Rome were only ap¬ 
pointed for baptism, and penance, and burial, and this three hundred 
and five years after Christ, and at Rome too, the greatest and most 
populous church in the world. To these I might add Petavius, who 
had no superior for learning amongst the Jesuits, nor any to whom 
prelacy is more obliged, lie is positive, that in the fourth age there 
was but one church or title ordinarily in a city, and proves it by Epi- 
phanius, who speaks of more titles in Alexandria as a thing singular 
and peculiar to that city (there being no other instance thereof before 


St. Cyprian’s Epist. xl. 72,73, and I>e Uiiitate Ecclesia. * Dissert, iii. cap. lU. sect. xv. 

* Dr. T[aylor,] (Episcopacy Asserted,) giving an account out of Damasus what Euaristus and 
Dionysius ^d, about dividing of parishes or titles in the city of Rome; adds, Mareellus increased 
the number in the year 303. Hie fecit ecemeterium, et 25 Htulot in vrbe Roma eonstthtii quasi 
J>iaeesespropter haptismum et poenitentiam mutiorum qui eontierManturi he'made a sepuUum or 

cemetery for the burial of mutyra, and laid out twenty-five parishes in the city of Rome.-And 

the use of parishes, which he subjoins, alters the business, for he appointed them only propter 
haptismum et peeniUniiam muliorum et sepultnrast for baptism, and penance, and burial; for as 
yet there was no preaching in parishes, but [only] in the mother rhureh. 
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but Rome,) aingalarem tuna temporis Alexandrica morem hunefume, &c.,* 
as also by the Council of Neocsosarea.* And Dr. Stillingfleet,® “ For 
although, when the churches increased, the occasional meetings were 
frequent in several places, yet still there was but one church, and one 
altar, and one baptistery, and one bishop, with many presbyters assisting 
him ; anS this is so very plain in antiquity, as to the churches planted 
by the apostles themselves in several parts, that none but a great 
stranger to the history of the church can ever call it in question.” 

So that this is not barely delivered by persons of excellent learning, 
and intimate acquaintance with antiquity ; but proved by those records 
which are most venerable in their account; and the evidence reaches 
not only the apostles’ times, but divers ages after. 

Hereby it appears that a bishop’s see of old was ivavvoirTot, “ such as 
admitted of oversight,” as Nazianzen styles his own ; and a diocese far 
from such a thing as hath now the name. For that wherein there was 
but one communion-table did not differ much from one of our parishes ; 
and the bishop’s flock [was] but like the cure of one of our parsons or 
vicars, when one table would be sufficient for it; indeed, one is too little 
for divers of our parishes. 

But to give fuller proof of this, let us view the bishops’ scats of old, 
end we shall And them either so small, or so few Christians in them, as 
will convince the impartial that we have not made their bounds too 
narrow. There were many bishops in villages; many in cities, no 
bigger than villages ; most of them in cities which were but like our 
market towns; no more under bishops in those cities which were 
counted great, than could meet together for Christian communion ; and 
scarce any of the .ew largest cities contained more Christians for some 
hundred years than are in some of our parishes. 


CHAPTER II. 

Those that are concerned to extend the ancient bishop to the modern 
pitch and largeness, will not endure to hear, nor would have any believe, 
that it was usual of old to have bishops in villages, or such little 
places ; and tell their opponents, that “ the most learned amongst them 
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have not been able, with great labour and hard study, to produce above 
five instances hereof,”® and that this is not enough, if none of them were 
mistaken, to prove it usual. But there are several things counted usual 
in the ancient church, of which no more instances can be given, nor so 
many. And yet more have been and may be produced for bishops in 
villages than some are willing to take notice of. 

In the diocese of Egypt, Ilydrax and Paliebisca, two villages (k&iuu 
di adrdi Ilemm-iiXemr, “ these are villages of Pentapolis,” says Synesius,) 
had tlieir bishops ; he went thither, as he teUs us in the same place,^ 
np66ttr6ai ti)k irtpt iiruTKAirov a-Kt^w, “ to make a proposal about a bishop.” 

So had Olbium, a village in the same region; i^pos tla\ laapffnit, 
“ they are a village communityafter the death of Athamas, bishop 
there, iict/atp alpfotws eiriaKiirov, the election of a bishop was needful, 
and Antonius was chosen.® 

Zygris is an Egyptian village, in Ptolemy. Athanasius gives us.the 
name both of the place and person that was bishop there. MapKos 
Zvypav.^ 

We meet with 'AvtUk K&pr), “ the village Antia,” in Diodorus.' And 
in the Council of Ephesus with episcopus Anteenais, “ bishop of Antia.”-^ 
I cannot find any other place that will suit him. 

SchsMlia, in Strabo, is KaroiKia noXtas, rendered pagtts urbi aimilis, “ a' 
village like a city.”^ Athanasius tells us who was tlie bishop of it, 
AyaOoSaipav Sx^biasA 

In the Breviaiy of Meletius, wherein he gives Alexander an account 
what bishops he had made ; amongst the rest there is KpSvios <V UtroKu, 
in Athanasius.* And a place called Andromene was the episcopal seat 
of Zoilus, as Athanasius informs us, ZmXos 'Avipapqvat.'’ Which" two 
last (with divers others which I will pass by) are in all probability 
villages, since there are no such cities discovered in Egypt. 

’Y^Xic is a village in Stephanus. And Ilypselis had two bishops at 
once, Arsenius of the Meletian faction, and Paul for the orthodox.* 

Dracontius, fV rj *AXr|ai>8piW Karaoradclr,”* being made a bishop 
in the territory of Alexandria, could have no city for his seat. 

Secontarurus was a very small and contemptible village, that Ischyrus 
was made bishop of, containing so few inhabitants that there was never a 
church there before, as Athanasius,” K&pri Ppaxyrdrt], xat oXiyav dvOp&nav, 
“ a very small village, with few inhabitants.” 

And that was little better, where tlio writers of the life of Chry- 


• D[r.l D[ownhanil. lib. ii. cap. vU. pp. 133, 1.34, ami J[creiny} T[aylor], £p. Aiicrt. p. 304. 

• Epiat. Ixvii. * Synes. Epist. Ixxvi. ^ Ad.Antiochen. p. 432. tom. i. 

• Lib. i. [cap. li.] / Crab. Cone. p. 747. r Lib. xvii. p. 550. 

A Ad Antioch, p. 452. tom. I. < Apol. ii. p. 612. * Ad Antioch, p. 452. • 

' Athan. Apol. ii. Athan. EpUt. ad Dracont. p«736. * Apol. il. p. 622. 
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sostom tell us, Theophilus of Alexandria settled a bishop ; they all call 
it KafiiSpiov, a small hamlet." 

In the Council of Ephesus there was ^iscopm JBacathensis,^ “ a 
bishop of Bacathum.” And Epiphanius calls Bacathum iitirpoKaiuav rSjs 
'ApaffuK, “a chief village in Arabia.”® In that part of Arabia which was 
annexed to Palestine there was good store of bishops in villages, as 
appears by the ancient catalogue in Gulielmus Tyrius. There is no 
need to mention particulars, since Sozomen assures us that there *» 
KOfuus hrtcTKowoi Itpovvrtu,^ “ bishops are consecrated in villages." 

In Syria, Theodoret tells us of Paul, a confessor, in the persecution 
by Licinius, one of the fathers at the first Council of Nice, and bishop of 
Neocfesarea, which he says is <j>povpiov, a castle or fort near Euphrates.* 
Maronia is described by Jerome to be a village thirty miles from Antioch, 
and we meet with a bishop there, and the name of him Tt/iudrot Mapa- 
m'ar,,in Georgius of Alexandria, in the life of Clu:ysostom, § 60, p. 236. 

Athanasius gives us the name of a bishop in Calantc, Kinppariav 6 iv 
KaKapats ; and of another in Siemium, Aoppiop cV ^upi<p/ which were 
villages, or such obscure inconsiderable places as no geographer takes 
notice of. Particular instances are needless here. The council at 
Antioch, in their synodal epistle concerning Paulus Samosatenus, men¬ 
tion bishops both in country and cities, imctKoirovs rav ojutpuiv dypav vt 
Kat noKttpv.fl 

In Palestine, Jamnia was a village in Strabo’s account, rijs trXijiri'ov 
Kapi]s lapvtias.^ So is Lydda in Josephus,* yet both [are] bishops’ 
seats in Tyrius’s catalogue. So is Nais there, and Zoara, (in Ortelius, 
Zoapa, pagus, “ a village.”) And in one of the three Palostines, there 
is an'account of fourteen villages which were bishops’ sees. Comes 
(Gr. KapTjs) Nais, seu vicus Nais, comes Gharus, and many more. Uenct! 
Mincus observes. Comes idem est quod vicus Greeds, quo nomine multi 
episcopatus sub patriarcha, Jerusolymae preenotantur a Gulielmo Tyrio^ 
“ Comes means in Greek the same as vicus in Latin, and by this name 
are distinguished by Gulielmus Tyrius many bishoprics under the 
patriarch of Jerusalem.” 

In the same list we meet with Pentacomia, in the province of Raba; 
with Tricomia* in that of Csesarea ; with Tricomia,* Pentacomia,”* llexa- 
comia,” and Enncacomia® in that of Becerra, each of which probably 
was a precinct consisting of so many villages, as the several words 
denote, under the inspection of one bishop, who had no city, but such 

* Georg. Alexand. p. 210. Anonymus Vit. Chrye. p. 345. Sim. Metaphr. p. 407. inter Chrysoat. 

opera. * Crab. 1.1. p. R20. « Anaeephal. p. 141. 

^ Hist. lib. vii. cap. xix. • Hist. lib. I. cap. vii. Ortel. / Ad Solitar. Vit. Agent, p. 629. 

r Euseb. lib. vH. cap. vii. » Lib. xvi. p. 522. [Ed. Casaub. p. 1100 B.J Ed. alt. p. 759.] 
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hamlets for his bishopric; as of Prsepedius it is said voXK&s tntmcam 
Kifuis,'’ “ he was bishop of many villages.” 

But there is no need to insist on this ; only it is to be noted what a 
friend of episcopacy speaks ingenuously of that region. “ But at this 
time,” says Mr. Fuller, “ bishops were set too thick for all to,grow, and 
Palestine fed too many cathedral churches to have them generally fat. 
Lydda, Jamnia, and Joppa, three episcopal towns, were within four 
miles one of another ; and surely many of their bishops (to use Bishop 
Langham’s expression) had high racks but poor mangers. Neither let 
it stagger the reader, if in that catalogue of Tyrius he light on many 
bishops' seats which are not to be found in Mercator, Ortelius, or any 
other geographer ; for some of them were such poor places that they 
were ashamed to appear in a map, and fell so much under a geogra¬ 
pher’s notice that they fell not under it; for in that age bishops had 
their sees at poor and contemptible villages.”* > 

In Cyprus, Sozomen tells us it was usual to have bishops in villages, 
(i> Ktt>iuut eirio-Koiroi Upovvrm irapi Kvirpims, and also in other countries, 
h JXXotr Wvttnv, without regard, it seems, of any restraint which some 
bishops endeavoured to put upon that practice. And thus it continues 
with the Cypriots to this age ; for whereas tliere are betwixt twenty 
and thirty bishops in that island, (and it is like® the number has de¬ 
creased there as in many other places) there are but four of their seats 
which have the face of a city, Potius pagi quam urhis spedem pra se 
ferunt, says Ferrarins, “ They are more like villages than cities.” The 
Catholic of Armenia had above one thousand bishops under his obedience, 
as Otho Frisingius writes from the report of the Armenian legates."* 
And after him Baronins, ad an. 1145, [§ 23.] and our Brgrewood ; yet 
both the Armenias in Justinian’s time (who made the most of them) 
made but four provinces ; and in the first, he tells us, there was but 
seven cities, in the second but five, in the tliird but six, in the fourth but 
one city, (Martyropolis) and a castle, (tA Keflaptfor (ppoipwp, “ the castle 
Cethurizum,”)* [making] but twenty in all, and divers of them taken 
out of Pontus. If the Armenian bishops had not amounted to above the 
twentieth part of the number recorded, yet more than half of them 
must be village bishops. Justinian, giving an account how many 
cities there were in the provinces of Pontus and the regions near, in 
Lazica finds seven castles and but one city, and that made so by him¬ 
self, [viz.] Petra, u<^’ ^P&y r6 iroKts tlvai Tf Kai dmpa(fa0iu ‘irpoo’Xafiowra/ 
Yet in the diarwoixrit of Leo Sophus, in Lazica, there are fifteen bishops 
belonging to one metropolis. 


• Sosom. lib. vl.eap. p. 403. 

• probable. 

• Novel. xxzi.chap.l. 
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In Lycaonia and the parts adjacent we have more instances hereof, 
and confirmed by the best authority. The apostles having preached 
there, Acts xiv., and their ministry being succcssfid to the conversion 
of many, so that there were competent numbers *for the constituting of 
churches in the several places mentioned, they ordained elders for every 
church, ver. 2, 3. Those elders were bishops, as they assure us who 
have new modelled the principles by which prelacy may be maintained 
with most advantage, and without which (whatever their predecessors 
thought) they judged it not defensible. The places where those churches 
with their bishops were constituted, are mentioned ver. 20 and 21, viz., 
Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra. Now, if we take the account 
which the best geographers give us of these places, it will be manifest, 
that the apostles did fix bishops, not only in great cities, but in lesser 
towns, yea in country granges or villages. Antioch was the metropolis 
of Pi|idia, says Chrysostom; a great city, and yet not so great but [that] 
all the inhabitants in a manner could meet together to hear the word. 
Act. xiii. 44. Iconium in Strabo is iro\lxviov, only eiavpioxuTftfwy, a 
small town, but well built.® By which we may judge of those places 
which were bishops’ scats under it; there are fifteen of them in the 
Siarvtramt of Leo Sophus. 

• Derbe, in Stephanus, is <l)povpiov, a foit or castle of Isauria ; it was, 
says Strabo, in the borders of Isauria; and agreeably with Stephanus, 
he calls it not a city, but rou 'AvraraTpov rvpavvftov, the seat of Autipater, 
who, he tells us, was Xriar^s, a robber,* a <f>poipi.ov being the fittest 
receptacle for such a person; this could not be populous, being of no 
large compass. Polybius speaks of Tychos, such a fort, (in the territory 
of Elis,) wWph he .'alls also oi piya, a small country place or 

grange but a furlong anePa half in compass and in him, as in others, 
Xapiov is a village or castle,"* a country place distinct fi-om a city, ob 
wdXtr dXXa 

Lystra seems a place no more considerable; it is a small place in 
Isauria, in Ptolemy,' and Strabo, though not by that name. In Ptolemy 
it is Abcripa, (which in the Greek manuscript in Selden is Avarpa, (as is 
notetl in the last edition of Ferrarius,) and in the Latin version which 
Ortelius used, Lystra,) and Ausira is the same with Isaura in Strabo, 
one of those two places in Isauria, which he says were of the same 
name with tlie country, (for Ausira and Isaura differ but in the trans¬ 
position of two letters, as Casaubon observes) and both these with him 
are villages, 'laavpla xapat 8vo fxova-a opavCpovs/ “ Isauria has two vil¬ 
lages of the same name as itself.” So that Lystra, which is Ptolemy’s 


• Ub. xil. p. SSI. ‘ Lib. xB. p. 868. ' Lib. It. [c. IxixlH.] pp. 848,546. 
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Aluira, and Strabo’s Isaura, was in his account but a village; though, 
it is like,” of a larger size, such as the Scriptures and other authors some¬ 
times call a city, ror fttyoKas Ka/ias vSXns ovofiaCovrcs,'’ “ Large villages 
are called cities.” Hereby it further appears, that in Scripture and other 

authors, villages, and other such small places do pass under .the name 
of cities; Derbe, a fort or grange, and Lystra, a village, are called 
cities of Lycaonia, Act. xiv. 6. Also that where there is a church, 
whether the place be small or great, there ought to be a bishop. And 
likewise that the apostle ordained bishops in villages and other places 
as inconsiderable, and left the practice warranted by apostolical example 
and authority. 

Artemidorus, giving an account of all the cities in Fisidia, reckons 
but eleven, whereas there are twenty-two bishoprics in the catalogue of 
Leo.® 

Strabo divides Cappadocia (that part of it which was called Taunca) 
into five <rrpart]yias, or prefectures, three of which had no cities in them, 
Wo de txovm fidvov vrpanfyiai iriJXcir, “ two only of the prefectures possess 
cities.” One of these had Tyana for its metropolis, the other Mazaca, 
called Cajsarea; so that Melitene, Cataonia (which Ptolemy makes part of 
the lesser Armenia, though Stephanus and Pliny agree with Strabo) 
and Isaiuitis had not one city in them, and yet there were many bishop¬ 
rics in them. In the other two prefectures besides Nazianzunt, which 
in Gregory, who had his name from it, and best knew it, is not only 
piitpa, “ small,” but eXaxum) fK itoKtaiv,^ “ the least among cities,” and so 
short of many villages; there was Doara, which is itw/iij, a village in 
Basil, and met with a bishop poorer than the place, Aoapois rt ku/joj 
( l>6opui> av6ptmov, which Basil expresses his resentment of .(as a dispa¬ 
ragement of the episcopal name) in his epistle t9 Eusebius Samosatensis. 

And Basil advises Amphilochius, bishop of Iconiiun, to constitute 
bishops for that province in little towns and villages.* 

Sasima, in Nazianzen is angusta villula., “ a small village,” who, 
by the importunity of Basil and the senior Gregory, was ordained 
bishop tlierc, but with such reluctancy, that he would never settle there, 
being indeed a place far below a person of such eminency/ 

Likewise a country place, where one of a servile condition, having been 
made bishop by Basil, Simplicia, his mistress, after Basil’s death, forced 
him into her service again, which lady, Nazianzen is importunate with to 
restore him to his episcopal see; this he calls which in him, as 


• probable. * Stiab. llb.Ui. p. Hi. [Ed. Casaub.p. i47, B. Ed. Paris, ISiO, p. I6S.] 

' Vld. Strab. lib. xU. p. 392. e Orat. ix. p. 133. • Epist. 40S. 

/ [Carmen, de Vita sua. Ed. Paris. 1630, tom. ii. p. 7.1 ■ 

» Epist. xxviii. p. SOI. [al. Ep. xxxTiil.] 
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in others, is a place inferior to a city, ml ov8e irSKis dXX& So 

he represents the Arians expressing the meanness of the place where he 
was bishop. Such also were those other places which Basil (when a 
great part of the proYincc was rent from Mm upon the partage* of it 
betwixt him and Antliimus of Tyana) made bishops’ seats (for tlie 
cities were taken up before): and those bishoprics were not a few, as 
appears by Nazianzen’s expression of Basil’s action, nXtiotrui hnaKonms 
rijv TTorpida KaramiKvairas, “ he studded the country with many bishops;” 
and Gregory applauds this multiplying of bishoprics, ms ^dXXtora iiarl- 
dijTcu,* as an excellent art, souls being hereby better looked after, yfnixmv 
(iriiitXtia srXfimv,^ though Others would have had this less regarded, and 
the bishop’s honour more. 

In Pontus Polemoniacus, Pityus and Sebastopolis were bishops’ seats, 
yet they were not cities in Justinian’s account, Iltrvovvra ml Ss^aarS- 
iroXig tv <f)poupuus paKKov apiSpr/Ttov jj n'tSXnrtv,* “ Pityus and Sebastopolis 
are rather to be counted castles than cities.” 

Coracesium is but a castle, in Strabo,.^ kiKik&v ^poipiov, yet a bishop 
of it is found amongst those of Pamphylia, in Leo Sophus. 

Thymbria is a village, in Strabo.*' A bishop of Timbria under Ephe¬ 
sus we find in Cone. Chalced. Crab. p. 892. 

* Amyzon and lleraclca, (another in Caria besides that - ad Lachmum) 
are both bishops’ seats. Vid. Mirseus. 107, 108, 237, yet no more 
than castles, as Strabo.* 

Heraclea ad Lathmum, another bishop’s seat, but iroXixvtov,^ “ a little 
city.” So are Ceramus and Bargesa, sroXlxvui^ “ little cities.” 

Docimia is a village, AoKipia Kmpji,'' a bishop’s seat often mentioned in 
subscription! of coi’acils, [and] in Leo’s Catalogue under Amoreus. 

* There is Nea, which in Suidas and Stephanus is a castle, and a Nea 
in Hiny* and Strabo? that is a village. In the council of Chalcedon 
there is a bishop of Nea under Laodicea, and another under Ephesus." 

Pannonion is a castle in the territory of Cyzicus, siiys Stephanus, and 
there is a bishop of that title under (he metropolitan of Cyzicus, Leo, 
bianm. And such a bishop mentioned Cone. C. P.” vi. Crab. t. ii. p. 61. 

There is a bishop of Gordi under S^dis, [and] of Midei under Synnoda 
in Phrygia, which in Strabo are MiSov and FopBlov olxtirfipui —oiy «x« 7 ? 
<rmiovTa jrSXtmv dXXi Kmpm piKpov pti(ovs rmv SXXmv,’’ “ the habitations of 


• Orat. XXV. p. 435. * partition. . • Orat. xx. 

^ Page 356. • [Not. xxTili.] / Lib. xiv. p. 459. 

f Lib. xiv. p. 4S8. [Ed. Caasub. p. 943, B. Ed. Paris. 1620, p. 636.] 

« Lib. xiv. p. 453, Edit. Atrebat. [Ed. Casaub. p. 942, C. Ed. Paris. 1620, p.6.‘i5.] 
f Sir. lib. xiv. p. 437. i Page 451. [Ed. Casaub. p. 969, C. Ed. Paris. 1620, p. 656.] 

* Str. lib. xii. p. 397. [Ed. Casaub. p. 8C5, A. Ed. Paris. 1620, p. 577.] ‘ [Lib. U. cap. xcv!.] 

» [Lib^xll.] Crab. p. 893. * Constantinople. 

p Lib. xU.p. 392. 
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Midas and Gordias, which preserve no trace of being eities, but are 
villages little above the common size.” 

There were villages of several sizes then, as there are now. 

1. Some very little, such as Zonaras calls itopoUia,'' or such as those 
mentioned in the constitutions of Isaac Comnenus,^ which had but flKo<rt, 
or 8f(ni Kamovs, “ twenty or even ten hearths.” 

2. Some pretty big, as those of the Phocenses in Fausanias, when 
their conquerors had reduced their cities into villages, tU k&ims ^KiaOtiaay, 
(and stinted them that they might not be too great) which consisted of 
fifty houses. 

3. Some greater, such as Justinian calls luyiaras Kafias,” “ very lai^e 
villages.” 

It would be too tedious to give an account of all those particulars 
which are obvious. The synod of Laodicea, which forbade the making 
of bishops in some villages, gives evidence that in such places l^ere 
were bishops. Can. Iv., ov dti iv rats Ka/iats koI tv rats KaBiaraaOcu 

taurKiiroos,* “ bishops are not to be ordained in villages or hamlets.” 
This was the only synod in the east that prohibited bishops to be made in 
villages; and no wonder, since in those parts of Asia, where the autho¬ 
rity of the synod reached, there were so many cities, and so close toge¬ 
ther, that there seemed no need of any in hamlets; and indeed the* 
prohibition was understood of lesser villages, so the Latin version in 
Crab. lib. i. p. 380, quod non oporteat in villulis vel in agris constitui 
episcopua, or as Leo hath it, in vicidis.’ In Zonaras it is such places 
Ma iilj ir\i)0os dvffpanrav, when not enough to make a good congrega- 
gation/ Elsewhere he observes, that it was not needful there should 
be great multitudes, but /u'k/dcu napoucUu xai ov iroXvTrXij^tir, “ small 
and thinly-populated parishes,” might have bishops, and they were 
allowed iv rats vapoutims ^ yovv rats piKpats ivopUus, in little parishes 
with the consent of him who had the chief seat.^ Those mentioned 
by Nazianzen and Basil were made in the next diocese after this decree, 
and so in other places; so that this canon was either thus understood, 
or not regarded, or counted not worthy of observation. 

However bishops that were in such country places before this synod, 
the words of the canon are plain for it, (rois pivrot apoKaraara- 
OivTts, those who are before this already made bishops in villages and 
country seats) nor does that which follows degrade them, enjoining 
them prfitv irpoTTfiv avsv yvwptjs rov iiriaKiSirov rov iv rg irdXn, “ to do 


• In Cone. Chilced. can. xvH. • Cod. p. 283. « Novel, xxiv. 

< [In Hard. can. Ivii.] • Epiat. Ixxxv. e. ii. 

/ In Cone. Laod. can. IvN. [Berereg. Pandect, tom. i. p. 480.] • 

r In Can. lx. Cone. Caith. [Bevereg. Pandect, tom. I. p. SOi.] 
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nothing without the cognisance of the city bishop,” no more than the 
provincial bishops were degraded by being obliged to do nothing with¬ 
out him who had his ohrirch in the metropolis;" nor he, by being 
enjoined to do nothing without them, Sutv r&v Xoiir&v yv&iiijs. 

For IJurope, and the more eastern parts of it, not to insist on parti¬ 
cular instances, such as Melanicus, a castle in Cedrenus, and Tzurulum 
in Zonaras, and Bisa or Bizia and Macroatichos in iElmilius Frobus, 
and DiaboUs, a castle in Macedon, as Nicephorus, and Alalcomenu no 
great village of Boeotia in Pausanias, and Cenchrea a bishop’s seat in 
Clem. Constit. lib. vii. cap. xlviii., as the rest are in others ;■ that 
which is alleged against this practice will be a sufficient proof of it, viz., 
the council of Sardica held in those parts, and the only synod in Europe 
for six hundred years after Christ, that did forbid the making of bishops 
in some small towns and villages, if so be it can be counted a prohibition; 
for however it is in the Greek, yet in the Latin, which is the original, 
the restraint is laid upon foreign bishops, that they shall not erect such 
bishoprics in another province which is not their own, and into which 
they are occasionally sent.* Thus it runs in the Greek copies (though 
it was not received by the Greeks in Photius’s time, if we may believe 
him,) nor known in Africa to Augustine otherwise than as a convention 

of Arians,^fi^ airX£s KaBitrrav iiriiTKoirov tv K&fii] rivl ^pa^tl^ inlAcc, 

“ it is altogether unlawful to ordain a bishop in any villi^e or small 
city.” They except such places where there had been bishops already, 
and forbid it to none for the future but such for which one presbyter was 
sufficient, (and it was less than an ordinary parish, fur which they then 
thought one presbyter sufficient."*) In Leo’s words, there was to be none 
in viculis et possessionibus vel obscuris et solitariis municipik,‘ in hamlets 
and country farms or obscure and uninhabited towns. And so there is 
room enough left for bishops in large and populous villages. However 
hereby they signify sufficiently, that it was usual before this to have 
bishops in small places. For, according to Justinian’s rule, formded 
upon the wisdom of ancient lawgivers, TA tnravias ytvdfuvov (xaBb xa'i ^ 
traXaii Xeyti <ro<j)ia) ov Tr/povatv oi vofioOtTM, aXXa rb ytvbjuvov iii initrav 
cal ApSo-t Kol Btpaatiautn/ “ that which is rare (according to the saying 
of ancient wisdom) legislators do not guard against, but regard and pro¬ 
vide for what commonly happens.” 

In Crete, they tell us, (more than once) there were a hundred bishops; 
no fewer suffragans must their metropolitan Titus have under him, 
when enthronised there by the apostle; yet Pliny, who writ in Vespa- 

• Cone. Antioch. Con. iz. • See Crab. tom. I. p. 3.11. 

• Cont(B Creseoit. [lib. ill. e. xxxiv.] and Epist. elxiii. [aL £p. xliv. cap. Hi.] 

^ Every place that had twvlv^fhmllies, was to have a rector* as is decreed by this synod. 

' Epist. Ixxzv. cap. ti. / Novel, xcfv. cap. ii. 
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sian’s time, a little after the apostles’ death, found but forty cities there, 
(only the memory of sixty more;) and Ptolemy gives an account o£ the 
same number. So that the far greatest part of Titus’s suffragans, must 
have their thrones in country villages; and the most of the forty called 
cities were little better than villages. Strabo says, Crete had vktims 
trdXftr," “ many cities,” but only three of any great note (and one of those 
three lost its greatness before Titus knew it.) It is most like to be 
true which Julius Scaliger makes their character, 


Centum olim eineltu operoalt mcenibu* urhea 
Reddidit ad paucae imperUtea die*. 

Oppida parva tamen reor illafuiuet ted aucta 
Quod deeti ex reiiquie Candia sola reSert.^ 


In provincia et ditione Romana semel hoc loco indicasse suffecerit, 
oppida episcopali dignitate cohonestata quantumvis exigua ab Italk fuxta 
stylum et phrasim curiae Romance civitates nuncupari; reliqua vero ista 
dignitate carentia non nisi casteUa vel oppida nominari. “ Let it sufHce 
to remark here, once for all, that towns invested with the episco¬ 
pal dignity, and situate in the Roman province and jurisdiction, how¬ 
ever small they may be, are called by the Italians, according to the’ 
style and mode of speech appropriate to the Roman court, cities; whilst 
others, which possess not this dignity, are designated but castles or 
towns.” 

In Italy it is known that almost every petty town has a bishop; and 
I cannot discover that there are more bishops now there, than of old: 
in that called in special the Roman province, there are now fewer by 
many than anciently, as, Mjweus tells us, is evident, by comparing the 
old provincial code with the new,' and all the new erections that I can 
find, (discounting those which are upon old foundations,) amount not to 
the number of those which are eitlier dissolved or united. And if that 
was the mode of other writers, to call every place a city which had a 
bishop, we need not wonder if they discover to us no more bishops in 
villages; we must go to some other author to know of what quality 
the place was, not to him who, calling it an episcopal seat, is obliged to 
style it a city, though it was otherwise nothing better than a village. 

It is true those small towns (that diocese which had but five hundred 
souls in it was not the meanest of them) though no better than villages 


* Lib. X. p. S28. 

* *' A hundred cities girt of yore with massive walla imperious Time has dwindled to a few. 
Yet were they sm^l towns, 1 ween, though dignified: their poTerty, this apart, desert Candia 
reveals." 

* Notit. Episc. lib. iv. pp. 160, 161. 
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or our country towns, pass under the names of cities; but tliat is 
because every place which had a bishop was oaUod a city upon that 
account, though it had nothing else to make it a city, but merely its 
being made a bishop’s scat, as Mireeus informs us." 

In Spain the twelfth council of Toledo* takes notice of one made a 
bishop in monasterio viUulce, “ in a village monastery,” another m 
auhurhio Toletano in ecclesia prwtoriensi Sanctorum Petri et Pauli, “ in 
the prastorian church of Sts. Peter and Paul, in the suburbs of Toledo,” 
and of others in aliis vicis et villulis similiter, “ in other villages and 
hamlets in like maimer.” It is true the bishops there allow it not, 
(though such ordinations might be better justified than their consecra¬ 
tion of Eringius in the place of Wamba, considering by what means he 
supplanted him; and they were approved while Wamba had the throne) 
but order it otherwise for the futimc, yet there is no mention of dis¬ 
placing any, but only of Convildns, who was made bishop in the 
monastery; but in this they were singular, since bishops were allowed 
in monasteries both before this synod and after. And so tliesc also 
will be a proof of the question in hand, since monasteries were pai'ts of 
a diocese, and also generally less than villages; * let me give some 
instances hereof. 

Parses and Eulogius had a monastery for tlieir diocese, no city nor 
territory, iwiirKvitM ov itoKtas tip6s, as Sozomen tells us, but jfetporovrjQivrts 
tv rots ISioK /loratmjpiois," “ bishops of no city, but ordained for their 
own monasteries.” And one Lazarus also, tv rpoirov *at AaCa/ms.^ 

To whom we may add those monastics which Epiphanius speaks of, 
one of them a bishop in the desert of Egjrpt, the other in Mount Sinai, 
imtrK&irav X'^^poOtaiav, Kal KaO^cOal rt «a( rt inuTKonav nparTtiv 

KOI dwToi imx(ipauv,‘ “ having received the episcopal ordination, used 
themselves to ordain and do the work of bishops.” 

In the council of Chalcedon, Act. iii. we meet with Helpidius, a 
bishop, Thermensis monasterii, “of the monastery ofTherma,” who gave 
his suffrage amongst the rest, for the deposing of Dioscorus, patriarch 
of Alexandria;^ and the same person, or another of his name and title, 
subscribes, amongst other bishops in the sixth oecumenical synod under 
Symmachus.* 

In Theodorus Lector,* Timotheus of C. P.* ordains a bishop in the 
monastery of Studita, after the decease of another who presided there, 
roC ffyovyiivov iidvijt rov (rrviirou reXtvr^travros, ’Tt/i60€ot 6 iiri- 


• Lib. V. p. 297. t [Can. Iv.] 

' Lib..Ti. cap. xxxiv. p. 402. ''Id. ibid. « Exposit. Fidel, p. 1095. / Cone. tcin. 1. p. 951. 

< Elpidiua Themenals Honaateill, In Crab. p. 1026. [Romana Ti. in Hardouln.] 

* Collect, lib. 11. > Conetantinople. 
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a-Konos tit t6 ftovaorqptov.'* In Spain itself Dtunium is an episcopal seat, 
hcus episcopalis in Hhpania, says Ortclius; adding, scBpius ejus meminit 
ex condliia, “mention is often made of it in the councils.” Mmasterium 
est apud laidorum et ffonorium unde Martinua epiacopua {qui acripait de 
quatuor virtutibita cardinalibua) oriundua, “ In Isidore and IIoBorius it 
is said to be. a monastery, whence Bishop Martin, who wrote of the 
four cardinal virtues, received his title.” He tells us also of Hadrian, 
bishop of Niridanum, a monastery near Naples. 

In Britain there were commonly bishops in monasteries, and such too 
as were in subjection to the abbot of the convent, (though but a pres¬ 
byter) as appears by the synod of Hereford, cap. iv. Ut epiacopi 
monachi non migrant de loco in locum, hoc eat de monaaterio in monaaterium, 
niai per dimiaaionem proprii abbatia, aed in ea permaneant obedientia, quam 
tempore auce converaionia promiserant,^ “ Bishops who are monks must 
not wander from place to place, i. e. from monastery to monastery, unless 
dismissed by their abbot, but shall observe that obedience which they 
promised at their conversion.” And this is one of the constitutions 
they made in observance of what was determined by the canons of the 
fathers, quee definierunt atare canonea patrum, as Theodorus, who pre¬ 
sided there, shows in the preface. 

For the rest, in general, Kabanus Maurus says, though there were' 
fewer bishops at first, tempore vero promovente non aolum per vivitatea 
ordinati aunt, at (for aed) per singula loca in quibua nec adeo necessitaa 
flagitabat,” “ in process of time bishops were not only ordained in cities, 
but in particular places where there was no such necessity.” 

And so let us come nearer home. I need not tell you how few eities 
there are in Ireland, yet Primate Usher tells us out oftNenius’ that 
St. Patrick foimded there three hundred and sixty-five churches and as 
many bishops. 

Afterwards the number increased ; multiplicabantur epiacopi, “ bishops 
were multiplied,” says Bernard, so that when Malachias went into 
Ireland (near six hundred years after Patrick,) an. 1150, Vnus episco- 
patus uno non eaaet contentus ^iscopo, aed singula pene eccleaia ainguloa 
haberent qgiscopoa,^ “ bishops were so multiplied that one diocese was 
not content with one bishop, but almost every parish church had its 
bishop.” 

Yea, there was not only one bishop in such a little precinct, but 
more than one, not only in cities but even in villages, as Lanfranc 
writes to Terlagh, then king in Ireland, in villia vel civitatibua plvrea 
ordinantur.” 


• Page 188. * Spelm. p. 155. Beda, lib. iv.oop. v. ' Tom. iv. p. 14. 

* Bernard. Vit. Malach. * Baron, ad an. 1088, n. 16. Uib. Relig. of Iriih. cap. viii. p. 79. 
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And their revenue was answerable, since some of them, as Dr. Heylin 
tells us, had no other than the pasture of two milch beasts.* 

Pass we to Africa. There some (better acquainted with the state of 
the ancient church than those who have the conscience to tell us that 
bishops of old were only ordained in great cities,*) acknowledge, bishops 
were so plentiful that every good village must needs be the seat of an 
episcopal church.* 

I need not stand to prove that which is too evident to be either denied 
or concealed ; only this in brief. In five of the provinces of the 
Afncan diocese, Byzacena, Zeugitana, Numidia, Mauritania Ctesariensis, 
and Sitifensis, there were in Augustine’s time near nine hundred 
bishoprics, taking those of the Donatists into the account, which we 
have reason to do, since the Catholics decreed, that when the Donatists 
were reduced, those places amongst them which had bishops should con¬ 
tinue to be episcopal scats, {sane ut ilia’ plebea qrue conversa; sunt & 
Donatistis, et habuerunt epiaoopos, sine dttbio, inconsuUo coticilio, habere 
mereantur.^) 

St. Augustin, in his brief relation of the conference of Carthage, gives 
an account of near five hundrrt bishops of his side ; for he says the 
names of two hundred and eighty-five were recited, twenty subscribed 
not, suam tamen exhibentes prmsentiam, “ although they were present 
one hundred and twenty were absent, quidam eorum senectute, quidam 
infirmitate, quidam diversia necessitatibus impediti, “ some being hindered 
by age, some by sickness, others by various pressing necessities sixty 
episcopal seats were vacant, sexaginta quibtis successione epkeopi nondum 
fuerunt ordinati.' And he denies not but in the conference the Donadst 
bishops wgre about four hundred ; elsewhere he makes their number 
more. For he says the Maximinianists were condemned in coimcil by 
three hundred and ten bishops of the other faction, damnaverunt 
in concilia suo Maximinianistas trecenti decern episcopi Donatistce/ 
And one hundred bishops of Maximinianus’s party were condemned.*’ 
So that the Donatists were not out, plusquam quadringentoa per totam 
Africam se esse jactantes/' “boasting that they had more than four 
himdred bishops in all Africa." 

You see there wanted few if any of nine himdred bishops in this 
province ; but I cannot discover cities there which will make a fourth 
part of the number. Strabo having named about thirty, and divers of 
them destroyed before his time, having pursued his discovery to the 

• Cosmogr. p. 342. * J[erGmy] T[aylor], p. 304. 

• H[erbertJ Thorndike, Righted Churchra, Review, p.53. 

^ Cod. Afrie. Can. xeix. vld. Augustin. De Gestia cum Emerit. tom. vli. pp. 781, 782. 

• Urevis Collat. Prims Diei. / Contr. Epist. Parmen. lib. i. cap. xi. 

c 14. ibid. lib. i. cap. iv. vld. De Geet. cum Emerit. sec. ix. p. 785, et Contra Donat. pMt. CoUat. 
cap. XXX. et Contra Crescon. lik iv. cap. vi. 

• Contr. Donat, post. Coll. cap. xxiv. 
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lesser Syrtis, concludes it thus, iroXXat 8’ «<rl leal 3XXa( troXixvai 

ovK A^uu iivriiujs,^ “ there are many other small cities besides, not worthy 
of mention.” 

After Augustine’s death, and the invasion of the country by the 
Vandals, the Africans continued their ancient custom, notwithstanding 
any novel restraint, and made bishops (as appears by Leo’s epistle to 
the bishops of Mauritania) in quibuslibet locis, in quibualibet castdlis, 

- ubi minores pMes, minores conventus, “ in all sorts of places, in all 

sorts of castles,-where the population and assemblies were small,” 

where presbyterorum cura suffecerit - t« viculis possessionibus vel 

obscuris et solitanis municipiis, “ presbyterial superintendence was suffi¬ 
cient -in villages or obscure and deserted towns,” which Postitutus, 

one of those bishops, liked not, quod nunc in sua diweesi Postitutus 
episcopua factum esse eausatus est,^ “ which Postitutus, the bishop, cen¬ 
sured as now done in his own diocese.” ^ 

So that they were not only large villages which the Africans thought 
capiiblc of bishops. Besides what Leo says, Gennadius, amongst his 
illustrious persons, mentions one Asclepiiis Afer, in Paiensi territorio vici 
non graiidis episcopus,” “ bishop of a small village in the teritory of Bai®.” 

Obj. It is said, though tlic town was small where a bishop had his 
scat, yet the diocese might be large and extended, and too great for a 
hundred parish priests. And you have an instance of it in Asclepius, 
whose chair was in a village, but yet he was Vagensis territorii episeopus, 
“ bishop of the territory of Vaga,” as Johan, de Trittenham, l)e Script. 
Eccles. “ his diocese was that whole territory.”"* 

Ans. They toll us, indeed, the diocese was I know not how large, 
when the town was small; but we must take their word foj this ; we 
never yet could see any proof, any instance of a small village, that had 
so extended a territory under one bishop. This is the only instance 
that I have met with to give any colour to their assertion ; yet this is a 
great mistake either in them or their author. Trittenham wrote after 
Gennadius many hundred years, anno 1500 ; it is easy to discern which 
should have most regard. Gennadius says, this small village was in 
Baiensi territorio, (where it is like* (as elsewhere) there were divers 
villages beside ;) he says not that it was the territory of that village, or 
that he was Baiensis territorii episeopus, “bishop of the territory of 
Bai«.” They or Trittenham (I have him not at hand to teU which) 
change both the word and the form of the expression, and say he was 
Vagensis territorii episeopus. But suppose, for once, the copy deserves 
more credit tlian tlie original. Let Vaga (as they would have it) be 

• Lib. xviL p. 574. [Ed. Caaaub. p. 1191, B. Ed. Paris^ 1620, p, S34.} 

^ EpUt. Ixxxv. cap. li. • Catal. XUustr. VJf. in Jerom. tom. ix. p. 183. 

* Trltbem. Ub. 11. cap. vU. p. 133, T. T. 805. • probable. 
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this vkus non grandis, and Asclepins bishop both of the village and its 
territory, what shadow of proof have they from Trittenham or any 
other, that this territory was larger than that of an ordinary village ? 
It is true, villages had ivopias, their territories. Zonaras tells us there 
were mpoiKlai $ impim, of several sizes, ptt(oi>€s and pittpou. And the 
small ov hoKxmXrfitis, not populous, are divided tU aypoucucovs xal r/xaptovr, 
then each of tliem described, aypoueixas, <l>aenv tivai ras (V ctr^artoic Ktipivat 
Kal SKiyovt aorais oJxoCwar at xal povoiKia \iyovrm' (yxaplovs 

rdr Sypois xal Kapms irXijo'ta^ovo’ar xal it\tiovas rois kutoIkovs fx*’v<ror.“ 
Since it was but a small village, or no great one, the territory was 
like that of villages which were not great, and so inter pixpat, “ amongst 
the small,” choose which of them you please. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Come we to their cities ; those far the most of them (viz. those that 
were very little, and those that were not great) were but for their large¬ 
ness like our villages or market towns. 

ndXtr is not only a great town, but sometimes a village, frequently a 
place no greater than country towns with us ; yea, many less than some 
of oivs have the nr.me, and are called ircSXni, cities ! For such the word 
tis used commonly both in Scripture and other authors. City, Luke x. 8, 
is not only city but town. Matt. x. 11. Acts xv. 21, city there is. 
Matt. ix. 35, not only cities but villages. ndXnr, Luke iv. 33, are 
KapowoXtit, chief villages, Mark i. 38. So Bethlehem is 
Luke ii. 4, the city of David, but no other than icapti, John vii. 42, 
which Epiphanius takes notice of, and says in one xaXcIrai jrdXt* toS 
Aa ^ lS , “ it is called the city of David,” in the other, k&ptjv avnjv xaXoCo-t, 
“they call it a village,” and gives this reason for it; because it was 
reduced to small compass, and had very few inhabitants.^ 

Many instances might be given in the Old Testament: take but two 
or three : Josh. xv. there are thirty-eight towns enumerated and called 
cities, ver. 21, yet all the cities are said to be but twenly-nine, ver. 32. 
Masius and other expositors remove the difficulty thus, the rest of the 
towns, though called cities, were but villages. Cceterae villce aut pagi. 


• rn Can. zvii. Chaleed. [Bavereg. Pandeet. tom. i. p. 184.] 


• Hmr. li. 
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So Josh. xix. there are twenty-three places reckoned by name and 
called cities, yet, ver. 38, there are said to be but nineteen cities; they 
resolve it as the former, alia erant nondna vicorum obscuriorum, “ the 
others were the names of obscurer villages.” So ver. 6, there are four 
called cities, yet those in the 1 Chron. iv. 32, are na''”'Xn j in the vulgar 
translation villoB, in the Seventy-two, il&iuu, and in that verse they are 
called ns, both cities and villages ; so frequently elsewhere.® 

For other authors, Strabo says, that those who did account of more 
than a thousand cities in Spain gave the name of cities to great villages, 
rit /tryaXas xd/juis jrtSXnr oKo/aafoiTfr.* And when Polybius writes that 
Tiberius Gracchus ruined three hundred cities in part of Spain, Possi- 
donius says, that castles were called cities by him, rod; irifyyms KoXovvrai 
wUXttt ; Strabo agrees with him. And Casaubon observes that historians 
often do so, Turres scepe ab hiatoriarum Scriptoribria urbiurn appellatione 
honestari, “ Castles are often dignified by historians with the name of 
cities,” as cities are often by poets called irvfrymis, from whence he 
derives burgus. 

Ptolemy calls Avarum noXw ^ Kayaiv ntfroytiav,” “ an inland city or 
village.” In Josephus, IJethshura is called a city, jr<iXts,'* but in the page 
befoi’e it is only aafiij, “a village.” And Justinian says of Pityus and 
Sebastopolis, reckoned among the cities in that part of Pontus called' 
Polemoniacus, tv ^povpiois pSKKov apiOpriTti'v i) wSKtaiv, “ they are rather 
to be reckoned castles than cities."' 

And as noKis is often used for a village or a castle, so very commonly 
for a small town. Bishop Bilsoi/ tells us, as Doctor Field also,*" that the 
apostle would have the city and places near adjoining to make but one 
church, and that herein they proposed the Jews as their expmplar,~who 
had their synagogues in cities. Acts xv. 21. Nowin what places the Jews' 
had their synagogues (if it were not plain. Matt. ix. 35, that they were 
far from being always great cities) will appear by the seats of their 
consistories 1 In cities of less than six score families, ;they placed the 
consistories of three ; in cities of more than a hundred and twenty 
families, the courts of twenty-three.* And it is well known that many 
of our country towns, with their precincts, have more than a hundred 
and twenty families, and our lesser villages are as great as the cities in 
the lower account. 

In other places, where we meet with cities exceeding numerous, many 
very small towns pass imder tlic name of cities. 

In Egypt, Diodorus Siculus speaks of three thousand cities, not to 
take notice of more than six times as many which, Pliny says, were 

> SeePagnln. Voc. TO. * Lib. iil. p. 112. *■ Geogr.Ub. v. cap.xvli. 

* Lib. xli. Jttd. cap. xlii. p. 416. • Novet xxviii. f Perpet. Government, cap. xiv. 

9 Lib. v.oap. xxvii. 

* Vid. Maimonidee in Sanhedrim, cap. i. sec. v. and SMden, He Syu. lib. li. cap. v. 
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sometime in the Delta. In the tribe of Juduh [there -were] one hundred 
and fourteen cities, in half the tribe of Manasseh sixty, and in the other 
tribes proportionably. In Crete there were one hundred, therefore called 
Hecatompolis, and so was Laconica called for the same reason," because 
it had some time one hundred cities in it; it was but in the whole a 
serenth part of Peloponnesus, the peninsula being but one hundred 
and seventy miles, or fourteen hundred fiirlongs in length and 
breadth, as Strabo, and four tliousand furlongs in circumference, as 
Polybius. Paulus .®milius destroyed seventy cities in Epirus, as Livy,* 
and this was most in one quarter of Epirus, as Strabo tells us. About 
the lake called Pontina, in the ancient Latium, one of the seventeen 
provinces belonging to Italy, Pliny says, there were twenty-three cities, 
which are more than now in all Kngland. Agrippa in Josephus speaks 
of near twelve hundred cities in Gallia kept in subjection by twelve 
huncjred soldiers, when their cities are well nigh more in number." 

Instances might be multiplied of cities that were but like our market 
towns, or no larger than villages. Cities they had of old little bigger 
than some houses, as that which Nero, in Suetonius, aureem nomi- 
namtf “ called the golden palacethe buildings about his fish-ponds 
were like cities, says that historian, eircurmeptum cedifleiis ad urbium 
tpeciem. Yea, long before they came to the magnificence or excess of 
Nero, and were content with less buildings, yet amongst those they had 
divers comparable to cities. In Sallust’s time, Domoa, says he, atque 
villas cognoveris in urbium modum (Bdificataa, “ you may see villas built 
like cities.” And afterwards some private houses exceeded tlie dimen¬ 
sions of cities, so in Seneca’s time and complaint, 0 miserum ai quern 

deUctet -j mdijicia privata laxitatem urbium ma^narum vincentia,' 

"Alas, that men should boast of private houses exceeding cities in mag¬ 
nificence !” And yet they counted it an excessive great house which 
took up above four acres, as would seem by that of Valerius Maximus, 
Angust^ ae kabitare putat eujus domus tantum patet quantum Cincinnati 
rura patuerunt, “ A man thinks he is pressed for room, if his house is 
only as large as the farm of Cincinnatus,” when three (as he had said 
before) of his seven acres were gone. 

Emporia, a city of the Greeks, in Spain, was less than half a mile in 
compass, by Livy’s account, totem orbem muri 400 passus patentem habe- 
bat/ the whole compass of the wall was but 400 paces. Phaselis, an 
episcopal city in Pamphylia, contained not so many souls as Pompey’s 
ship (when in his flight, after Cassar’s victory, a small company and 
vessel was counted his security) if we believe Lucan.» 

• Strabelib. viH. [Kd. Caaaub. p. 557, B. Ed. P«it, 1620, p. 362.] 

* Dec. V. lib. t. * Be Bell. Jud. Ub. ii. cap. xvi. [£d. Oxon. 1720, p. 1087, tin. 50.] 

^ Lib. xxxi. In Nero. ' De Beneflc. Ub. vil. cap. x. 

Dec. IT. lib. iv. t Lib. Tiii. [▼. 253.] 
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and one place hath both names at once, and is called Ku/unrtiXif, “ a 
village city,” a city because it wants not the bigness of this sort of 
lesser cities ; and a village because it was not walled or privileged as 
cities used to be. 

That there were and ought to have been bishops in small.cities, if it 
be not evident already, may be further manifest divers ways. There 
are particular instances of it, and great numbers might be produced, 
but I will but instance a few episcopal seats, which were either very 
small or not great. Abidus is parva hdbitatio, “ a small settlement,” in 
Strabo.” Tanis is n-oXt^rij, “ a small city,” in Josephus.* Gerse wSKis 
lUKpi, “ a little city,” in Sozomen.” Ascalon is ir<SX«r^a ov piya.* Joppa 
and Dora are mpuparia napakia, “ little port towns,” in Josephus.* Doliche 
is iroXixv’i piKpa, “ a very small city,” in Theodoret / Cynna is 7roKl\pti, 
“ a small city,” in Stephanus, bishop of it in the council of Nice. 
Hellenopolis, Basinopolis, and Petraja, in Lazica, villages turned into 
cities, one by Constantine, the other by Julian, the third by Justinian. 
Zeugma, a little town in Cicero, Hypepe, of which Ovid, 

Sardibus hltic illinc parvia venitur Hypepii.i 

with many others. 

It is taken for a rule, that where there was a defetmor civitatis, theie 
was a bishop; but Justinian appoints such a defensor, wliicb he calls 
fshiKos, in every city, enjoining the presidents of the provinces to pre¬ 
pare such officers, xaff €Kd<TTrii> TTtiXty,* and expressly not only of the 
groat cities, but in the less, appointing what they should have for every 
decree ; in a great city more, in a less city less ; and there is a law in 
the code, that every city should have a bishop. So it was decreed by 
Leo and Anthemius, iKaari) ttuXiv tSiov irria-Ktmov every cii.y 

have a bishop of its own,” without exception of little or great, but only 
two, Tomis and Leontopolis (which afterwards had its bishop, and Tomis 
before) so that none but those two being exempted, the privilege in 
Europa a part of Thrace, for one to be bishop of two cities, (which 
found some advocates in the council at Ephesus,') was not now conti¬ 
nued, otherwise the four cities there mentioned woidd have been within 
the exemption. 

The ancients who understand bishops by the apostle's presbyters. 
Tit. i. ver. 5, understand also the apostle’s order to reach every city, 
without exception of small or great, so Chrysostom;* Kara ttoXiv, is with 

• Lib. zvU. * Dc Bello Jud. [lib. iv. cap. xiil.] p. 903. [Ed. Oxon. 1720, p. 1208, lin. 23.] 

• Lib. Till. cap. xlx. ' Strabo, lib. xvi. [Ed. Cauub. p. 1101, A. Ed. Paris. 1620, p. 7S9.J 

• Amiq. lib. xiT. [cap. vil.] / [Lib. y. c^. ly.] 

t [Metam. lib. xl. verse 132.] t Novel, zv. 

‘ [Supplex libell. ab Eupressio Ep. Byges et .\rrndiapalis et Cyrillo Ep. Cecletisl sanct. Syn. 
oblat. Cone. Ephes. Actio, vil.] < |n Tit. Homll. I. 
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him Kaff waamji/ wAik, “ in each city,” p. 386, and so again, p. 387, and 
Theophylact after him. 

The ancient practice was answerable, in Cyprian.® Jampridem per 
omnesprovincias et sitigulas urbes imtituti sunt episcopi; since in all the pro¬ 
vinces and every one of the cities bishops were instituted. And Origen 
says this was done too eV tKaarn irAo,* “ in each city.” It is true there 
was none in some lesser cities, but there were none also in some greater; 
the reason was, not the smallness of the place (as appears by their 
making bishops in villages) but the want of Christians. 

This premised, we may best judge of the apostle’s meaning by the 
import of the phrase : He would have a bishop, Kara wS\iv, in each city, 
say the ancient Greek expositors; in every city, say o\ir translators ; 
in each of the cities of Crete, say our learned prelatists, not one of the 
hundred cities there excepted. Now the word vSKis (and what is equi- 
vfilent to it) is, we see, used by the best authors, s.acred and profane, to 
denote both a city and a village. And so much ground we have to 
conclude, that tlie apostle would have such bishops (as were then insti¬ 
tuted) not only in cities but in villages. However it cannot with any 
reason be questioned, but that the apostolical intention was for bishops in 
places no larger than our boroughs or market towns, (since their middle 
sort of cities were but such as these for largeness or populousness:) 
yea, in places no greater than ordinary vilhiges, seeing their lesser cities 
were but of the bigness of these, and, consequently, that the apostles de¬ 
signed the bishop to be generally no more than the rector of a country 
parish, and his diocese commonly no larger than the circuit of a country 
town or village ; this was to be their ordinary stint, because these two 
sorts of citie»(such as were either little or not great) were commonly to 
be their sees, and no other, but rarely; these being so very numerous 
that cities which were great, were rare and few in comparison, as might 
be further showed by many instances. Campania in Italy was a region 
ennobled with cities, being there so thick set, as they seemed to be one 
continued town, fuas iroKem Syjftv wapixovrag^ and yet all were but little 
towns, besides Capua and Tianum, rh yap SKKa no\ixvia.* So in Laconia, 
where were anciently a hundred cities, in that geographer’s time but 
thirty, and all small towns but Sparta. The kingdom of Eumenes, left 
him by his father in a part of Asia, (as well stored with cities as 
any in the world,) besides Pergamus, the metropolis, consisted but of 
such places, as Polybius in Suidas calls XtT«l niKtvparia, “ small forti¬ 
fied places.” To add no more, Crete is the moat pertinent instance, 
seeing the text alleged concerns that island, and the patrons of episco- 


• Epilt. Hi. (al. 55.) 
« Strab. lib. t. 


* Orig. contr. Cels. lib. vili. p. 428. 
^ Page 178. 
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paoy make it the measure and pattern to other countries for the order¬ 
ing of bishops. We are often told, that when Titus was there it had a 
hundred eities,® and that by the apostles’ appointment he was to ordain 
as many bishops there. Now Strabo, who wrote immediately before, 
(viz., in Tiberius’ reign,) finds but three very great cities, Cnossus, 
Gortjma, and Cydonia,* and Cnossus then shrunk into a little town, not 
six, besides these, thought worthy by him to be named; the rest must 
either be very little, or not great, either like villages or our fairer 
country towns. Such dioceses as these can afford, they must be con¬ 
tent with commonly, who will be regulated by an intention of the 
apostle discoverable in this place. 

For one bishop in a great city there was ten, sometimes twenty, some¬ 
times more, in’ these lesser towns; and more there had been, if the 
ambition of following ages had not, with a non obstante, “ notwithstand¬ 
ing,” to the apostles’ rule, judged a small place unbeseeming the honour 
and great ness of a bishop. Hence some places were waived as too little 
to be bishoprics ; and in some such places where they had been 
settled they were extinguished ; and in other places they were tmited. 
So Phulla was united with Sugdeea, and Sotyriopolis witli Alama, as 
Callistus tells us; and too many to be specified in other parts. Let one 
instance suffice. In Sardinia the many bishoprics sometimes® there wei^ 
reduced to seven; the bishopric of Ttisaris being joined to that of 
Olgarium, St. Justa to Arboria, Phausania to Emporcai, that of Turris 
Libyssonis to Sassaris, th.at of Turris Alba to Eiisellis, and no less than 
four or five to Calaris. And by such means as these forementioned, Ire¬ 
land, which had three hundred and sixty-three bishoprics about anno 431, 
the numlier of which was still increasing till the thirteei'.th age,' came 
in time to have but fifty, afterwards thirty-five, and now but nineteen. 
Yea, in Italy, where bishops are yet so numerous, there have been 
many bishoprics extinguished, and many united, and yet in Italy every 
baggage town hath a bishop, saith our learned Reynolds. 

But this was in the more degenerate and corrupt ages of the church ; 
there is no council for many hundred years after Christ [which] forbids 
bishops to be made in the least cities, but only that of Sardica, anno 347. 
I will not say that many bishops there were Arians, though the oriental 
prelates present there showed themselves immediately after at Philip- 
polis ; and the Arians were branded for not being contented with small 


• Bfp.] H[aUl, Episc. by Dlv. Rights ** Crete, a populous island, and stored with no less than a 

hundred cittos, whence it had the name of D[r«l H[aniinond], Vlnd. p. 116. ** Titus— 

a whde island which had a hundred cities in it, and was there placed that he might ordain bishops 
under him in each of those cities.” p. 100. In Crete there was certainly many cities; Eusebius 
mentions a hundred, of all which he was made bisiiop, that un^er liim he might ordain bishoiHi.” 

* Lib. X. * at one time. 
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bishoprics.” Nor will I allege that this synod was of little authority, 
not admitted by the Greeks into the code till the Tmllan council, seven 
hundred years after Christ, nor by the Latins some ages after it was 
held, otherwise than the adjoining of its decrees to the other canons by 
Dionysiu% Exiguiis, Ferrandus, and Isidorus Mercator, without any 
public authority for so doing, could be accounted an authoritative ad¬ 
mission thereof, nor by the African churches, who rejected and would 
not be obliged by its canons for appeals to Rome. Nor need I say, that 
this synod is misunderstood, and that the restraint of making new 
bishops in small places is laid only on bishops of another province; 
and in a case which rarely if ever occurs, (viz. when all the bishops in 
a province hut one are dead at once) as appo-irs by the canon imme¬ 
diately preceding, and that clause in this canon, Nec dehent illi ex aUa 
provincia, &c. There is no necessity to insist upon anything of this 
natuie, since this synod both allows bishops to be continued in any city, 
how small soever, where there was any before, and also to be made de 
novo in any city, for the pastoral chjirge whereof one presbyter was not 
sufficient. Now one was not sufficient, in the judgment of those times, 
for the cities we hero most insist on, viz. those of an indifferent size, 
nor in the judgment of present times for divers market-towns, parishes, 
&nd some villages with us. Nay, in such cities it requires bishops to be 
made, iis being S^iai rijs orto-itojr^r, “ worthy of a bishopric.” It would be 
much for our satisftiction, if we could understand pimctually* what 
numbers they thought sufficient for one presbyter ; and we may have 
the best direction that can Imj expeettid in such a case from Chrysostom, 
who allirms that a cure of one hundred and fifty souls was thought as 
much' as onc 4 )astor could well, and more than he could without great 
labour, discharge ; his words are, (mitovov ixtv yhp xat Ikotov AvhpStv sal 
nairiiKovTa npoarrivai gdroi/,® “ It is a very laborious thing for one man to 
have the charge of a hundred and fifty.” Upon this accoimt one pres- 
bytci' was not thought sufficient for a place that contained three or four 
hundred inhabitants ; and these fathers would not deny such a town a 
bishop. There are not many more in some Italian bishoprics in this 
age ; the bishop of Capuccio, when he was concerned to make the most 
of his flock to the bishop of Paris, at the Trent council, reckoned 
but five hundred souls in his diocese. 

Hereby we may judge what numbers were coimted competent for an 
ancient bishopric. By the decree of a council more solicitous for the 
honour of bishops in the largeness of their secs, than we find any 
fathers or councils for several ages after Christ; straiter bounds and 


• Synod, in Tlieodor. Hist. lib. ii. cap. viil. and Julius in Athan. Apol. ii. [Ed. Col. 
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fewer people might be snflicient for an episcopal diocese, than many of 
our country towns can show, when yet all may and do meet together 
for communion. The canon runs thus : “ There shall be no bishop in 
a city BO small as one presbyter may be sufficient for; but if the 
people be found to grow so numerous in a city, (viz. that one_^ presbyter 
is not sufficient for them, as the coherence" makes evident) let there 
be a bishop there, as being worthy thereof.” And in all reason this is 
to be extended to villages as well as cities, when the people are as 
numerous in one as the other. And this council of Carthage decrees 
it indefinitely; wherever the people are numerous enough (without 
limiting this to cities) if they desire it they shall have a bishop, with 
the good-will of him that presides in the place.* Dd populum, 8i multi- 
plicatua desiderabit propriutn hcbere episcopum, ^us voluntate in cujus 
potestate est dicecesia habere episcopum debere. In fine, the canon forbids 
bishops to be made only in the least of these cities we are now 8pe|.king 
of, and these were but few, (as the great towns were also compared 
with those of a middle size;) and so it is of little concernment to the 
business before us, if either Greeks or Latins had thought themselves 
concemetl to observe it. 

However those cities, lesser or greater, the greatest of them being no 
bigger than villages with them, and market towns with us, there will 
be no question but they contained no more than what mi^t meet 
together for Christian communion; and these being so many that the 
number of great cities was very inconsiderable compared with them ; 
what we assert concerning the smallness of ancient bishoprics is clear, 
for incomparably far the greatest number of them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There may be more question about the great cities, which we shall 
now consider. Those were counted great cities which had sixteen or 
twenty furlongs in compass or thereabout. Pelusium, a metropolis of 
a great part of Egypt, was twenty furlongs in circumference, as Strabo.® 
Phocsea, one of the greatest cities in iBolis, had no more, as Livy de¬ 
scribes it, 2400 passuum murus amplectitur,^ “ the wall embraces a space 
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of two miles and two-fifths.” Sebastd, built by Herod, designing to 
make it comparable to the most eminent cities, was no larger, ttaxn 
otMok" “ twenty furlongs.” Byzantium was made by Constantine as 
large, at least, as two great cities, designing to have it di/ri'ppoirov 
Viiuft, “ equal to Rome,” as Zosimus tells ;* yet whereas it had been reduced 
to a village by Severus, as Herodian says;® the enlargement he gave it 
was no more than the addition of fifteen furlongs to its former compass, 
as the said Zosimus shows.** But hereof we have given instances before. 

Such great cities (seeing the largeness assigned them was thought 
sufficient to make one a metropolis) were very few. For whereas there 
was wont to be but one metropolis in a province, yet sometimes in 
one province there were twenty or thirty or forty more inferior cities 
under it, (Cone. Chalced. Can. xii. declares it to be against the eccle¬ 
siastical rules to have two metropolies in one province.) Lesbus was 
the metropolis of thirty cities, as Strabo says.' In Phrygia there were 
abo^e sixty cities, yet the same author mentions but two that were 
great, Laodicea and Apamea. In Laconica there were thirty cities in 
his time (a hundred before) but all opidula, “ little towns,” save Sparta. 

Some of these great cities had but few inhabitants. Philadelphia, 
(which some will have to be a metropolis,) paiici incolunt, “ few in- 
^labit,” says Strabo, being vturn&v “ subject to earthquakes,” 

which reason reaches Sardis, and Apamea, and Laodicea, and all the 
region near it; likewise Hierapolis, Magnesia, Tralles, and all the cities 
near Meander, which are not few, both in Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria.* 
In Tiberius’ reign, twelve famous cities were destroyed in one night by 
an earthquake in those parts.* It is probable Keocsesarea was not very 
populous, considering what Theodoret reports of those banished thither 
Jby Valens, ^ho was not wont to choose desirable places for the punish¬ 
ment of such;) they aUdied there in a short time through the hardships 
of the place, says he.* And it is strange if Caaarea in Cappadocia were 
very populous, since the situation of it, as described by Strabo,* was 
neither safe, nor pleasant, nor fruitful, nor healthful, an unwalled town, no 
way so accommodated as to attract inhabitants. Of Heraclca, one of the 
most considerable cities in iEtolia, Livy tells us, there was a castle by 
it, as well inhabited, quoe JrequerUius prope qmtn urbs habitabaturj 

A great city was counted sufficiently populous if it had six thousand 
inhabitants. So Herod, ambitious to have Sebast£ not inferior to the 
most renowned cities, made it 120 furlongs in compass, and took care 

• Antiq. lib. xv. cap. xl. [Ed. Oxon. 1720, p. 090, lin. 47.] * Hist. lib. ii. 
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that it should have six thousand inhabitants.® Placentia and Cremona, 
most eminent cities, had each of them six thousand persons decreed by 
the Romans for their inhabitants.* Thirty-seven cities yielded to Alex¬ 
ander near Poms’ country, some of which had five thousand, some ten 
thousand inhabitants.® And that conqueror building a city near the 
river Indus, which he called (after his own name) Alexandria, thought 
it sufficiently peopled with a thousand persons.^ 

So that many of their great cities contained no more than might 
come together in one assembly, as Capernaum, Mark i. 22; Antioch in 
Pisidia, Acts xiii. 44; and Ceesarea in Mauritania, and Synnada in the 
Lesser Asia, of which more afterwards. 

As for cities that were greater and more populous, where the inhabit¬ 
ants were more than could assemble in one place; yet in them the 
Christians for some ages, were no more than might so assemble, the 
inhabitants consisting most[ly] of heathen, with Jews, and those of the 
Christian profession that were not of the commimion, nor would assem¬ 
ble with the bishop of the place. I can but meet with one city, small 
or great, for three hundred years after Christ, whose inhabitants were 
generally Christians, and that was Neocaisarea, of whose conversion 
Gregory Thaumatxurgus was the instrument; he found but seventeen 
Christians in it, but tinned the whole people, oXoi» t6v \dov, unto God, 
says Basil.' He knew no more than seventeen that persisted in their 
old superstition, says Nyssen./ But for all this, it appears not that the 
Christians in tliat city (which we saw before was not very populous) 
were more than could meet together in one place: for Gregory built no 
more than one church there; yet having so much liberty, there being 
no persecution from his time till Dioclesian, and so much encourage¬ 
ment from the people’s zeal and forwardness to assist him with their 
persons and purses in that work, (vavrav (r&iuurt vnavpryoivTav, 

as Nyssen tells us,) he would doubtless have erected more, if more 
liad been needful. 

There is another city in Phrygia, whose inliabitants are said to have 
been all Christians,® and all with the city biurnt together; but this was 
in the fourth century, in the persecution raised by Maximianus, about 
anno 812, and all these were no more than could meet in one place; they 
had but one church, (when being all of one mind they might have had 
more, if more had been necessary,) and that one called conventiculum, 
“ a conventicle,” by Lactantius, who thus represents the same thing 
with Eusebius, Aliqui ad occidendum preedpites extiterunt, sicut unus in 
Phrygia qui univeraum populnm cum ipso pariter conventiculo concre- 

• Jouph. Bell. Jud. lib. i. cap. icvl. • • Sympi. Cbionol. pt. v. p. 112. 

• Justin, lib. *11. cap. vll. Q. Curtins, lib. vllt. cap. xz. s Strab. lib. *T. 

• [De Spir. Sane. cap. zxix. Ed. Paris. 1730, tom. ill. p. 02, C.] 
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maoit,* “ Some rashed headlong to the work of slaughter, as one in 
Phrygia, who burnt a whole populace in their conventicle.” 

How predominant heathenism was in the cities of the Eoman 
empire before Constantine, may be collected from what we find con¬ 
cerning it in and after his reign. If it was spreading and prevalent 
when thfe power of it was by him so much broken, it will be easy to 
infer what it was before. And that we may afibrd the greatest advan¬ 
tage to Christianity, let us instance principally in Palestine and the 
countries next to it, where the Gospel first moving, may in reason be 
thought to have made the greatest progress. Sozomen informs us, there 
were in Palestine, after Constantine’s death, both villages and cities 
exceeding heathenish, Syav {\\i}viCoviTM.^ Particularly Gaza, Ascalon, 
Sebastd, were much addicted to idols in Julian’s time.® Anthedon also 
and Raphea.'* And both at Sebast6 and Neapolis, Jephtha’s daughter 
was worshipped as a goddess, and an annual holiday kept in honour of her, 
as Rpiphanius tells ns.' All these were episcopal cities; and Gaza, the 
greatest in those parts of that country next to Jerusalem, [is] stigmatised 
by all as most heathenish,^ so that Jerome styles it vrbs r/entiliitm, a “ city 
of heathens,” and calls the inhabitants the adversaries of God, which 
insulted over the church of Christ.* And Caesarea seems not much 
^better, being so forward to comply with Julian.* Both that city and 
Scytho^lis are noted by Athanasius as generally deriders of the mys¬ 
teries of Christianity.* And if the heathen in Jerusalem were not 
numerous, how came the temple of Venus to stand there so long, and 
the images of Jupiter and Venus to be worshipped with sacrifices 
and oblations, in such places too as could not but be most intolerable to 
Christians, the plaee of Christ’s resurrection, and where he was cruci¬ 
fied?* Wh&'e thr, citizens were generally Christians, they were not wont 
to endure this, though in more tolerable circumstances. At Neocsesarea, 
Nyssen tells us, the Christians there prevailing overturned their altars, 
and their temples, and their idols.* 

But enough of Palatine. We may be briefer with her neighbours. 
For Phoonicia, that of Theodoret may serve, who says, they were mad 
upon their idols and idolatrous rites,”* and this observed by Chrysostom, 
in Arcadius’s reign, with which that of Jerome agrees, Phcmicium gentes 
diabolum pati,’' “ the nations of Phoenicia are possessed by the devil.” 

• Iiutlt. lib. V. cap. [11.] * Hist. lib. 111. cap. xlil. 
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Pass we to Syria. In Heliopolis, an eminent city, there was a bishop 
in Constantine’s time," and yet the inhabitants were all idolatrous, as 
Peter of Alexandria, in Theodoret, tells us,* and rav tVoutowraw ovidr, 
not one of them would endure to hear the name of Christ; so that 
this bishop had a smaller church than Ischyras, who had but seven 
that assembled Mrith him. Arethusa was not much better furnished with 
Christians^ as appears by the universal concurrence of the people, men, 
women, and children, in the torturing of Marcus (who had been many 
years bishop there) because he would not re-edify their idol-temple." 
At Apamea, in Theodosius’s time, (and this was a metropolis,) the mul¬ 
titude was only restrained through fear of the soldiers, from hindering 
the demolishing of Jupiter’s temple, and the execution of the emperor’s 
order for that purpose.** The inhabitants of Emesa (another metro- 
political city) turned the Christian church, newly built, into a temple for 
Bacchus, in Julian’s time, erecting in it for their worship a ridiculous 
idol, ivSpiyvvov SydKna.’ Nor was this the unhappy temper of some 
particular places only, as appears by that of Sozomen ; both that which 
is called Cujlosyria, says he, and the upper Syria, except the city of 
Antioch, was long before it came over to Christianity./ And at Antioch 
itself, the heathen in Valens’s time publicly celebrated the idolatrous 
rites usual in tlte worship of Jupiter, Bitcchus, and Ceres, and that in. 
the open street, without fear or shame, in a high rant." In Arabia, 
Moses being made bishop there in Valens’s time, found very few Chris¬ 
tians, Ko/udg oXiyovs ;* but how few soever he found, he was more happy 
in his diocese than Milles, who being bishop of a city elsewhere, could 
not persuade one to Christianity, and got nothing from them but blows 
and wounds.* 

And now, having viewed all the next neighbours of Palestine (and 
seen their posture towards Christianity) but Egypt; let us touch there 
also. Memphis, a metropolitical city, yet in Jerome’s time it was the 
metropolis of the Egyptian superstition, (on Ezek. ix.) In Antinoc 
there was a bishop, but he had fioXa oKiyovs, very few that assembled 
with him; the reason was, the inhabitants of the city were Gentiles.* 
The island into which the two Macarii were banished under Valens was 
worse peopled; it had not one inhabitant that was a Christian, says 
Socrates.* But these were remoter parts, and far from the place where 
Christianity was first embraced, and which had the greatest advantages 
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for propagating it. It may be expected that the region nearer 
Alexandria was happier, but it seems not. Bucolia, a region near 
Alexandria, in Ortelius; yet this is Jerome’s character of it. In Bucolia 
nuttus est Christianorum, “ there is no Christian in Bucolia."® And that 
which Hilary fixes on the whole country is not much more favourable, 
JEgyptua idolis plena est, et omnigena deorum monstra veneratur, “ Egypt 
is lull of idols, and worships all kind of monsters for deities.’’* Look a 
little fiirther into Afidca : Julius Maternus Formicus, in Constantine’s 
time, affirms, that a great part of the Africans did worsliip Juno and 
Venus, he means that part of Africa then known; and that was it 
in which the Gospel had found some entertainment; it was best 
received in the African diocese, yet one of tlieir councils takes notice, 
that in most maritime places of Africa, and other parts thereof, 
idolatry was in use.® The most of their cities were maritime, and 
those usually most populous. And this may be the reason why there 
was but five bishoprics in the province of Tripolis, when they were so 
numerous in some of the other provinces ; and it is suggested by one 
of their councils, Quia intetjacere videntur barbarce gentes,* “ those 
parts of the country were taken up with heathens.’’ 

, In the west but one instance or two, that I may not be tedious. In 
Turin the heathen were so prevalent that the Christians there were not 
suffered to choose a bishop after Gratian’s decease.' To offer all the 
rest in one; in Rome itself, in the fourth century, tlie senate, the 
nobles, and the greatest jiart of the commons were given up to hea¬ 
thenish superstitions ; see the Centuriators’ evidence for it/ and it is to 
me yery probable that religion in few or no great cities prevailed at 
|hat time, bSyond the proportion it did at Rome. A little before, it 
seems, the Christians were but a small part of Rome, when with 
general acclamations the people cried out, Oliristiani tollantur duodedes, 
Christiani non sint decies; and the tenth persecution [was] decreed by the 
senate upon those clamours.® And long after this, when Constantine, 
after he had been emperor near twenty years, expressing his detestation 
of the heathenish rites used at the solemnity, for the celebrating of 
which the army was wont to go up to the Capitol, he thereby incurred 
the hatred both of the senate and people of Rome, and was reproached 
therefore in a manner, napb irdvruv, by aU the people,* and the great 
disaffection of Rome to Christianity, expressed unsufferably, in an 
umversal reviling the emperor for not complying with their heathenism, 
is assigned as the cause why he thought of transferring the imperial 
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seat to another city, as he afterwards did to Byzantium, as the same 
historian tells us. And long after it appears the people of Rome were 
generally addicted to heathenish idolatry, by what Jerome observed 
amongst them in his time, on Isa. Ivii. “ Rome itself, the lady of the 
world, in every of her houses worships the image of a tutelar deity,” 
that aU that come or go out of their houses may be [re]mmded of thdr 
inveterate error. 

And this is the first consideration which induces me to believe the 
Christians were no more in great cities, viz., because the heathen were 
so many, as they were (as is proved) in the fourth century, and much 
more so (as will be granted) in the ages before. 

The Jews also were numerous in the cities; there was no part of the 
Roman empire without multitudes of them; so Agrippa in his oration, 
dissuading the Jews from war with the Romans, as likely to prove, not 
destructive to them only in Palestine, but to their countrymen in all 
cities through the world,® and Strabo, cited by the same author, says, 
they were planted in every city; Josephus himself says as much.* Thus 
it was in the apostles’ time; Paul finds Jews and synagogues every¬ 
where, and they are mentioned almost in every city where he comes, in 
Syria, in the Lesser Asia, in Macedonia, in Greece, in Italy; and so 
continued in Augustine’s time, as he declares.® And Chrysostom says, 
they had their synagogues iv iram itSktaiA More particularly in 
Palestine, though the calamity which befel them under Vespasian 
was unparalleled, and greater than any nation under heaven had 
suffered, as Josephus affirms again and again;* and that the calamities 
of aU from the beginning, rk wavrav air edavos arv;^|uaro, were but small 
in comparison of that of the Jews; thereby giving a clear testimony 
to the truth of Christ’s prediction/ Yet so far as I can observe, 
half of the Jews in Palestine were not then destroyed. The same his¬ 
torian gives a punctual account of aU that perished in that war, and all 
the particulars put together amount not to half the number of those 
that he tells us came to the passover. And after[wards] in Adrian’s 
time, they were possessed of above a thousand towns and garrisons: for 
above that number did Severus (Adrian’s general) in that expedition 
take and demolish, ns Dion relates. And though^ Adrian forbade them 
any access to Jerusalem, (then called by him iElia;) yet, if we believe 
the Jewish records, they had place in aU other cities of that country: 
for Rabbi Judah took care that there should be scribes and teachers of 
the traditions in all the cities of the land of Israel; they had their San- 
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hedrim in one city after another, and great schools in many towns." 
And in Constantine’s time they possessed Diocsssarea (anhiently Sepho- 
ris) and Tiberias, two of the greatest cities in Galilee; Diospolis also, 
and many other towns, ^nd were so numerous as to raise a war against 
the emperor.* 

In Chaldea there was not a few myriads of them, says Josephus; in 
Egypt a million, says Philo;® in Cyrene we may conjecture how 
many they were, by the tragedy they there acted in Trajan’s time, 
slaughtering two hundred and twenty thousand Greeks and Romans,^ 
and some m 3 rriads in C}rpms about the same time; yet Josephus tells 
us, there were more in Syria than any where;' they were planted in 
every part of the world, says he, but especially in Sjrria, for its vicinily 
to Palestine ; and there Titus continued tliem in the possession of their 
ancient privileges, notwithstanding all the importunity of the Syrians 
foatheir exclusion/ As for their numerousness in greater cities, one or 
two instances may satisfy us. In Alexandria, the slaughter of fifty 
thousand Jews in that city did not extinguish them,' and yet the same 
author seems to intimate, that they were more numerous in Antioch 
than any city.* Chrysostom seems to signify, that in his time, they 
were as many as the Christians in that city; for he exhorts each of the 
Christians to reduce one Jew to the Christian profession, Ikootoc iiuitv, 
&c.* * To conclude this second consideration concerning the Jews, if 
these, with the heathen, took up so very much of the great cities, it 
need not seem strange, that we assign the Christians no larger a pro¬ 
portion therein, than is before specified. 

There remains another sort of people inhabitants of these cities to be 
ta£en notiee of, vvhosc numbers made the Christian assemblies thinner, 
and the bishops’ fiocks less numerous. They arc such who went under 
the name of Christians, but were not of the communion, nor did assem¬ 
ble with the generality of them; such as were called heretics, or secta¬ 
ries; these were many, and had bishops of their own, so that there were 
several bishoprics in some one city. 

But I shall only give a particular account of the Novatians. By the 
multitude of them we may conjecture, what all the rest put together 
would amount to. They had their rise about the middle of the third 
ccntiuy; and were many from first to last.* They had a diooese in 
Rome itself, with public liberty, till Cmlestinus’s time;^ another in 
Alexandria, till Cyril’s time;“ another in Constantinople, where it conti- 
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nued with public liberty longer.* They had bishops in all these places; 
as also in Cyzious ‘ in Nicsea,® in Ancyra/ in Scythia,' in Nicomedia/ 
in Cotyseum,* and divers other places in Phrygia; they abounded there 
and in Paphlagonia,* and had their churches in Galatia,* in Mysia and 
■^Hellespont, as also in Thraoia. At Constantinople the same historian 
mentions a Ipng succession of bishops amongst them; the fifth is Chrys- 
anthus, under whom their churches were more confirmed and enlarged: 
for he was a person of great place and honour, having been the empe¬ 
ror’s lieutenant in Britain.* In Eome, Innooentius takes many churches 
.from them,' Csslestinus deprived them of more, tiU which time they had 
mightily flourished at Borne, having very many churches and great 
multitudes of people.'" 

In the fourth age, as Christians did increase, so were sects and errors 
multiplied. I will not be particular herein, my design leading me no 
further into these times than the consideration of the churches then, 
may help us to discover their state in foregoing ages. I need not show 
how predominant Arianism was in the greatest part of the Christian 
world, ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus est," “ the whole 
world groaned and wondered to find itself Arian," when it possessed 
the whole orient, having none to oppose it, as Jerome says, but Atha¬ 
nasius and Paulinus.® 

Nor how the Donatists prevailed in Africa, when Augustin tells us 
from Tychonius, that they had a councU, consisting of two hundred and 
seventy bishops in the beginning of the fourth age,? and that they were 
in many places more numerous than the Catholics. Nor how the 
Maccdoni.nns did abound, who carried away no small part of the people 
to their persuasion, both in Constantinople, Bithynia, Thraoia, Helle¬ 
spont, and the nations round about.» Nor will I'so much as name the 
other numerous sects and errors which had their distinct churches and 
respective bishops in several cities, so that there was sometimes four 
or five bishops of several persuasions seated in one city. 

It is probable the church scarce gained more numbers by. the encou¬ 
ragement of Constantine than it lost by Arius, and those many other 
erroneous spirits, in which that age (as it every way more degenerated) 
was more unhappily fertile than any before it. 

To draw this discourse to an issue ; suppose we a city forty furlongs 
in compass, (than which there were very few bigger;) let us allow half 
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thereof to heathens, (they had rarely so little in the three first ages;) 
allow then a third or fourth to Jews and Novatians, and other sects, 
and the proportion left the Christians will not exceed the dimensions of 
a small town, such as some of our market-towns, when yet the inhabit¬ 
ants, and .those also of the villages about it, can and do meet together 
for communion. 

But it may be more satisfactory, to make this evident, in some par¬ 
ticular cities; let us do it in a few of the greater, and some of the 
greatest. 

Berytus was an eminent city, and a special instance of the prodigious 
magnificence of Herod and the two Agrippas, in Josephus; thought fit 
also to be the seat of an archbishop ; and yet it had but one church in 
Julian’s time, which was then burnt by Magnus, nj» Bijpvrlatp iioAtia-iav 
cV’rpqo’as, it is not one of the churches, but the church of Berytus.® 
Tyr^ was one of the most illustrious cities of the Bast, the metropolis 
of Phoenicia, and the bishop of it so eminent as [that] he had place above 
all the metropolitans of the orient, next to the patriarch of Antioch. Yet 
Paulinus, bishop there in Constantine’s time, had but so many under 
his episcopal charge (as the panegyrist in Eusebius informs us*) as he 
could “ take a personal notice of their souls, and accurately examine the 
enward state of every one,” attariumtXv Trjt ivSordre> t&v vfurtpnv 

Otapias - - fKaarov oKpi^&t f^ijTcwdrt;® “ acquainting himself thoroughly 

with the condition of all those souls that were committed to him,” 
rap avry KticKtjpapfpav ^fn>x&p tvBiayipdtrKap xal ^tkoKpipap Siovotav.^ 

Synnada, after the division of Phrygia into two provinces by Con¬ 
stantine, was metropolis of Pacatiana. There Theodosius, the catholic 
bishdp, in t]|e rrlgn of Honorius and Theodosiiis junior, persecuting 
&e Macedonians, (contrary to the custom of the true church, which was 
never wont to persecute any, as the historian notes, rovro 8’ irrouX oix 
flodi>s Si&KHP rp opBM^ip (KK\t]<ria,) Agapetus, the Macedonian bishop in 
that city, on a sudden turns orthodox, and calling together the people 
imder him, persuades them to it; this done, with a great multitude, 
yea, with all the people, pSXXop Bi naprX ry Xa^, he hastens into the 
church,* so that all the people were no more than one church would 
contain. 

Cyaicus was a great city as any in Asia. Strabo says it might con¬ 
tend with the chief cities there for splendour and greatness/ Fiona 
calls it the Borne of Asia. In Julian’s time the greatest part of the 
citizens were heathens, the citizens sending their deputies to him (as 
about other a&irs, so) for the re-edifying of their idol temples.® 
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Bendes tihese, and the Jews, numerous here as in all other such cities 
in these parts, the Novatians had a church, which Eleusius having 
demolished in Constantine's time, Julian enjoins him under great 
penalt 7 to rebuild." The Arlans had a bishop there, viz. Euno> 
mius.* The Macedonians, the followers of Eleusius, did abound there, 
and it seems were the most considerable part of those that any way 
pretended to the Christian profession.® Now all these deducted, there 
will not remain for the diocese of the orthodox bishop near so many as 
we may allow him without prejudice to our hypothesis. Yet further, 
it seems all the Christians in this city were no more than cordd meet 
together in one place, to hear the recantation of Eleusius : for he being 
frightened by the threatenings of Valens, into a subscription to Arianism, 
thought fit, for his own vindication, to declare before them all, the force 
that was put upon him, and so he did, c’lrl Train-is XooC, coram universo 
populo,* “ in the hearing of all the people assembled” iirl t?* (KicKri^lat' 
“ in the church.” And in an assembly upon such an occasion, we may 
reasonably suppose (if historians had not expressed it) an universal 
concourse. 

Constantinople, which I reckon among the greater (if not the greatest) 
cities, because in the beginning of the fourth age it was but in motion^ 
towards that vastness, which it afterwards arrived at. In Alexander’s 
time, designed to be Metrophanes’ successor in the bishopric there, about 
anno 817, the Christians were no more than could all meet together; 
so Theodoret informs us, avya^tv <riv irotrt roit d8»X0oir {mTiKtertv.* 
Afterwards, many falling off to Arianism, the remainder made but 
noiiivfiv fuKpav, as the same historian tells us.* So that in Yalens’s reign, 
when Nazianzen took the charge of them, a very little house did'serve 
them for a church, i» otKto-K^ AtcXijo’i'acre,^ and Socrates agrees with him 
in the expression.* By Nazianzen many were reduced, and that chmxh 
enlarged, says Theodoret. And Theodosius the Great discountenancing 
Arianism, contributed much to the augmenting of it; yet in the time 
of Theodosius junior, it seems, all amounted to no more than one 
church could contain, if Socrates deceive us not; SKij wAw /tia hicKti<ria 
iyirtTo,^ “ the whole city made one assembly,” &c. ‘ 

At Ancyra, the chief city of Galatia, besides the Gentiles and Jews 
there, the Novatians had a bishop,"’the Semi-arians had a bishop there," 
the Arians had a bishop also.® And besides these new sects, a prodi- 


* 80 s. Hist. lib. ▼. cap. ▼. 

* Soerst. lib. It. cap. vi. Sos. lib. vi. cap. vHi. 

* Bosom, lib. vl. c^. yUI. / progress. 

* Sos. lib. vii. cap. ▼. 

* Lib. IviL] cap. xsUi. 

a Eplpbaa. Bcr. Izxiii. [n. S2.j 


* Theod. Hist. lib. li. cap. xxix. 

Socrat. lib. iv. cap. xvl. 

» Lib. I. cap. xir. * Lib. v. cap. vlll. 

* Lib. iv. cap. i. 

•• Boa. lib^viii. cap. i, Socrat. lib' vl. cap. xx. 

* Sos. lib. iv. cap. xziv. 
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gious swarm of tbe old sort mentioned by Jerome, viz. Cataphryges, 
Ophite, Borborite, Manicheei, &o., by which that church was bU rent in 
pieces, as he complains." Scis mectm qui vidi Ancyram metropolim 
Oalatice, quod nunc usque schismaiibus dilacerata sit, quod dogmatum 
varietatiJms constuprata, “ You know as well as I, who have seen it, 
how Ancyra, the metropolis of Galatia, is torn by schisms, and defiled 
with diversities of doctrines,” &c. By the state of which city, Baronius 
leaves us to judge what was the condition of the rest of the cities in 
the east, which had not such preservatives to keep them from this mis¬ 
chief, as Ancyra enjoyed under two holy bishops.* 

The like may be said of Coesarea, the chief city in Mauritania, in 
which St. Austin desires Emeritus, the Donatist bishop, [thatj he might 
there, all the citizens being present, defend his communion.® 

At Tiberias, a principal city in Galilee, Epiphanius tells us, that 
Jossph got leave of Constantine to build a church, where there was 
none before; and accordingly he raised a church, and that but a little 
one, fiucpior €KKkri(ria» cirtrrtp^ccra;, as also he did at Dioeassarea, or 
Sephiris, and in other cities.** 

At Diocaesarea, in Cappadocia, which in Nazianzen is jr<!X« ptyakri, 
“ a great city,” there was but one church, as appears by his epistle.* 

At Constantia, the metropolis of Cyprus, and other cities of that 
island,‘there was no plurality of parishes or churches, as Petavius con¬ 
cludes, in that Epiphanius speaks of them in Alexandria as not else¬ 
where usual, nor known amongst the Cypriots. Uham duntaxat 
eeclesiatn extitisse in quam universi confluerent, cujusmodi Cypri urbes 
grant. Unde quod Alexandrice receptum erat, velut popularibus suis 
jteregrinum invsitatum adnotavit Epiphanius,f “ There was only one 
church, to which all resorted, as was the case with the cities of Cyprus. 
Hence Epiphanius remarks the Alexandrian custom as being foreign 
and unusual among his own countrymen.” 

At Neocsesarea, a metropolis in Pontus, and other cities in those 
parts of Asia, but one church, as appears by the synod there,' which 
the same author observes.* Siquidem initio oppidumis omnibus par 
esse poterat episeopus; hinc est quod in Neoemsar. can. xiii. unum 
duntaxat urbis KvpuuctSv nominatur, “ in the beginning the bishop could 
serve the whole of the townsmen, hence we see why only one church is 
named in connexion with the city in the thirteenth canon of the council 
of Neoceesarea;” and he tells us, plures in eadem urbe tituU, “a niunber of 


« Procem. in Comment, ad Galat. [lib. li.] 
c Fosaid. Vita Augi|tt. cap. xiv. 

• Epfxlix. p. 810. 
f Can. xiii. 


* Ad ann. 37S, sec. [xxxUi.] 
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titles in the same city," was then (when Epiphanius wrote, viz. about 
anno 876) either not to be found in other cities besides Alexandria, vel 
aaltem in pcmcis, “ or but in few.” 

I might produce like evidence for others of their greater cities; but 
no more is ne«lful, since by these (with the other before-mentioned) we 
may judge of the rest; and the inference ariseth hence advantageously 
for the former ages; if the bishops’ stock were no greater in and 
after Constantine’s time, what were they before, when all grant them 
to have less ? 


CHAPTER V. 


Come we at last to the greatest cities of all. Concerning these there 
may be the greatest doubt, whether they contained not more Christians 
than we speak of in the three first ages. If we shall bring proof that 
they did not, there can reasonably remain no doubt concerning any of 
the rest. Indeed if our evidence should fail us as to these, yet it would be 
no considerable prejudice to our undertaking: for what are two or three 
too bulky and overgrown bishoprics to the many thousands that ex¬ 
ceeded not the proportions of our parishes ? But I have not yet met 
with anything to convince me that tlie greatest of those Cities, in the 
first ages after Christ, had more Christians under one bishop than there 
are in some one of our parishes ; but find enough to make the contrary 
seem probable ; which I shall now produce. 

To begin with Rome, which was incomparably the greatest city in 
the Christian world, anno 236, or thereabouts, all the faithful in Rome 
did meet together in one place to choose a bishop in the place of 

Anterus, t&v i6t\<j>aii arranTtav xcipmovtias tvtKtv - «ri rfjs cnEX^criar 

imKiKpanniivav," and a dove resting upon the head of Fabian, in the 
place where they were assembled, thereupon all the people, riv navra 
XoAv, with all alacrity and one consent did place him in the episcopal 
seat. They were no more after anno 250, than could altogether in the 
church importune Cornelius for the re-admission of one of the ordainers 
of Novatian, who entered into the church lamenting, the whole people 
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interceding for him, namroc roC Xaov.“ They were no more than could 
concur in an epistle to salute their brethren at Carthage, Salutant voa 
fratres, “ the brethren salute you," say the Romans to those at Carthage, 
et iota ecclesia,'' “ the whole church.” They were no more than Corne¬ 
lius could road Cyprian’s letters to in their numerous assembly; be 
always read them amplissima plebi, “ to the people in full assembly,” 
and desires him to read that in particular which he then sent, quanquam 

aciem - sanctissinuB atque amplissimce plebi legere it aemper literaa 

nostras,‘ “ although I know that you always read our letters to the most 
holy people in full assembly.” They were no more than could ah be 
present at consultations about matters of concernment; for such 
matters ought not to be determined (as the Roman confessors write) 
but with the advice of all, Nm oportet nisi ut ipse scribis eaute modera- 
teque tractari, consultis omnibus et ipsis stantibtts hicis, ut in tuis Uteris 
et ipse testaris,^ “ the matter ought to be discussed witli caution and 
temper, all being consulted, even the laity themselves, who are stanch, 
as is your oMm view in your letter.” They conciirred with Cyprian, 
and his way was, hcec singulorum tractanda sit et limanda plenius ratio 
non tantum cum collegis meis, sed et cum plebe ipsa universa,’ “ the matter 
must be treated of and settled in detail, in conjunction with, not only 
/my colleagues, but the whole people.” 

I meet with nothing that makes any show of a probability that their 
numbers were more at that time, but Cornelius’s catalogue of officers 
in his epistle to Fabius of Antioch, and the number of the poor, which 
were fifteen hundred.'^ As for the niunber of officers, the show will 
vanish, if it be considered tliat it was the custom of those ancient times 
to multiply officers far beyond what was necessary, yea, so much that, as 
•Nazianzen tells us, the officers were sometimes as many as [those] they 
had the charge of, tt<n <rx*S6ii rt n-Xtiovt n bn-6ariav Spxovtn kot apiOiiAvf 
“ they are well nigh more numerous than those they govern.” 

As for the other, how to compute the numbers of the Roman church 
by the number of the poor, I know no better way than to observe what 
proportion there was betwixt these in other places. Chrysostom, in 
his time, computes the poor at Constantinople to have been half as many 
as all the other Christians there, these 8«a luipmits, “ 100,000,” those 
TTfPTt (ivpiabtt,^ “ 50,000.” If it were thus at Rome in Cornelius’s time, 
we may collect the number to have been about three thousand. At 
Antioch the same father supposes the poor a tenth part,* where, divid¬ 
ing the whole into three ranks, he counts a tenth part rich, and a tenth 

• Euaeb. llb.vi.cap. xllil. * Cyprian. Eplat. ill. < Lib. i. Epiat. iil. 

< Eptat. xxvi. • EpUt. axvIU. / Euieb. lib. tI. cap. zxxtU. 

r Or*, i. . * Acta, Horn. xi. p. 674. ' Matth. Homil. Ixxi. p. 4*1. 
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poor, Kol rA dcKorov vtvrfTav r&v oiiSiv oXcds i\6vTov, miserably poor (and 
so come their number to be less) and the rest betwixt both. Now it is 
probable that the proportion of the poor at Rome in the third age was 
nearer the former than the latter of these instances, rather the half than 
a tenth part. For if in Chrysostom’s time, when Christianity had so 
much reputation, as to tempt the richest to profess it, the poor at 
Antioch was a tenth part; in all probability, at Rome in time of fierce 
persecution, when few of the rich in comparison received the Gospel, 
the poor were a far greater proportion than a tenth. But suppose what 
is not likely, that they were no more, the whole chinch would but consist 
of about fifieen thousand ; and if one table could not possibly (for those 
times admitted not of conveniences) serve so many, divers of our 
parishes in England arc ill provided for which consist of more. Besides, 
all were not communicants ; and a great part of them of necessity were 
still absent, the sick, the decrepit, the little ones, those that attended 
such, those that looked to their families, and made provision for* the 
rest; a third part may be abated upon such accounts. Indeed, Corne¬ 
lius says there, that his people were innumerable ; but then the expres¬ 
sion must not be taken strictly for more than could be numbered, 
otherwise we shall make Cornelius speak that which is apparently" false : 
for all the citizens of Rome (in comparison of whom the Christians were 
but as it were a handful) were frequently numbered, every fifih year ; 
but understand it as commonly to signify a very great number, and 
those that urge it wiU have no advantage by it; amplissima plebs in 
Cyprian is a fiill expression of it, who yet are no more than a letter 
might be read to when assembled together. So St. Austin says, in 
Galatia there were regiones innumerabiles,'’ “ innumerable regions,” and 
Galla Placidia innumerabiles dvitates " innumera^ile cities of 

Italy.” And the council of Africa, in an epistle to Celestine, speaks of 
innumerable bishops in synods, (the same word which Cornelius uses, 
inapiSfitiTiH, “ innumerable,”) whereas we find not above three hundred in 
any African synod, not seven hundred in any other; such a number 
will satisfy the expression which some would strain to their advantage ; 
whereas, if we allow more than twice so many thousands intended by 
it, that will not make them more than are in some of our parishes. 

Alexandria was counted the greatest city in the empire, next to Rome, 
fuyian) furA Pat/uiv, as Josephus. Strabo calls it the greatest mart 
town in the world, lUyXarov mKoviuvtjs iimopiov. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus calls it verticem omnium civitatum, “ the flower of all cities;” and, 
when by Ausonius, Carthage and Antioch are preferred before it, that 

• MsnlSMtly * De Unit. Ecclea. cap. x. [Ed. Antw. 1700, tom. lx. p. S4S, E.] 
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was, as the same historian tells us, because it was much weakened by 
civil wars, under Aurelian the emperor. 

Now to show that the Christians were not more there than could 
meet in one place, I shall not insist upon this, that Dionysius, bishop 
there in the latter end of the third age, calls that church cvvaytr^, and 
that scrupulous member of it (whose case he is relating to Xystus) ri* 
Tfflv avvayaiuiiav d&tX^S>v,'‘ “ one of the brethren who meet in assembly,” 
and that the place of their panegyrical assemblies, (which was their 
greatest of all,) was in his time a place of no great reception, irmnfyvpuAn 
l)iuv yiyovt became the place of our assembly,” not 

only a field, or a desert, but a ship, an inn, or a prison,* though these 
be fair probabilities. 

But Athanasius, in his apology to Constantins, about anno 855, 
makes it evident beyond all contradiction. Ue being accused for 
assembling the people in the great church before it was finished or 
dedicated, npiv T(\tiw6^v(u, makes this part of his defence, “ That 
the confluence of the people at the paschal solemnity was so great; that 
if tliey had met in several assemblies, xari fitpos leal hirjpiiiUvas, the other 
churches were so little and strait, that they would have been in danger of 
sufiering by the crowd ; nor would the universal harmony and concur- 
^«ence of the people have been so visible and effectual, if they had met in 
parcels j and therefore he appeals to him, whether it were not better 
for the whole multitude to meet in that great church, (being a place large 
enough to receive them all together. Smog i/Stj rov t/Sitov Svi/apgyov d€(a<rStu 
trdmag,) and to have a concurrence of all the people vrith one voice. For 
if,” says he, “ according to our Saviour’s promise, where two shall agree 
as touching anything, that shall be done for them of my Father, &c., 
how prevalent will be the one voice of so numerous a people assembled 
together, and saying Amen to God 1” 

So that hereby it is evident, that in the middle of the fourth age, all 
the Christians at Alexandria, which wefe wont at other times to meet 
in several assemblies, were no more than one church might and did 
contain, so as they could all join at once in the worship of God, and 
concur in one Amen.® 

Further he tells him, that Alexander, his predecessor, who died 
anno 325, did as much as he in like circumstances; though there were 
several other churches in the city, yet being all strait and little, he 
assembled the whole multitude in the church called Theonas (which 
was then counted the great church ; though it seems not great enough 
now,) before it was quite finished."* 


• Euseb, Hilt. lib. cap. 9. 

• Athftim. Edit. Comelin. tom.J. p. 531. 
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This is testimony clear enough ; but it is capable of another kind of 
proof, which might be as satisfactory to some, yet being prevented in it 
by a better hand, I waive it.® 

I think die premises are so evident, that there is no need of the help 
of Dionysius’s observation, that Alexandria in his time, (viz. the latter 
end of the third century,) was not by much so populous as of old,* and 
the old men more in number formerly, than boA old and young in his 
days. 

Antioch in Strabo’s accoimt was less than Alexandria,® but greater 
than any other city save that and Rome; and so called by Josephus the 
third city in the world, rptrov oticov/uvi}r t)(ov<ra Tp&nov.^ In Zosimus it 
is the metropolis of the whole orient,' and in Chrysostom, the metro¬ 
polis of the world/ Uerodian tells us, that Geta designed it or Alex¬ 
andria to be the seat of his empire, coming but little short, as he 
thought, of Rome, ofi iroXw ptyiSa diroXnn'ova'as.® 

The Christiana there in the first age were no more than coulfi all 
meet together in the house of Theophilus, as appears by the author of 
the Recognitions, which, though falsely ascribed to Clemens, is ancient; 
nor will it be easy to find a reason why the following passage should be 

forged: Theophilus - domUs sues ingentem basilicam eeclesicg 

nomine consecravit, in qua omnis multitudo ad audiendum verbum conve¬ 
niens, creddfat sarus doctrince,'' “ Theophilus consecrated the haU of his 
house, under the name of a church, in which the whole multitude 
gathered to hear the word, and was brought to faith in sound doctrine.” 

When Paulus Samosatenus, bishop of this city, was for heresy ejected 
out of the bishopric, he would not give up the possession of the house 
where the church did meet, rtjs ciwXijo'iaf SiKovi So that one house, it 
seems, was then sufiScient, otherwise they might have had more imder 
an emperor so favourable as Aurelian, who upon their address to him 
restored them the possession of this. And that it was the church-house 
in which they assembled, not the bishop’s house, as the translator ren¬ 
ders it, appears, because it is presently ^r called the church, c’^Xawa- 
Ta» T^r cKKXi}(r(as, “ he is expelled the churchand elsewhere the place 
of the church assemblies is frequently called eachioias oteor,* the 
“ church-house.” 

In the fourth age, all the Christians there could meet together for the 
choice of Eustatius, anno 324, Sirai S Xads, says Theodoret.* After he, 

• See RCichaid] B[uter], Church Hietoi;, pp. 9,10. < Euaeb. lib. rll. [cep. xxl.J 
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by the malicious practices of the Arians, was ejected about anno 328, 
there were no Christians visible there, but in die assemblies of the 
Arians, during the time that Eulalius, Euphronius, Flacellus, St(?phanus, 
Leontius, Eudoxius, and Anianus were bishops, save those who, adhering 

to the ^th and Eustathius, separated themselves, and were under the 
conduct of the presbyter Paulinus,® and these were no more than could 
meet together in a private house, (where Athanasius assembled with 
them,) ip liuoT&p oUtUus iiacKtia-iaCap,^ and, when they had more favour, 
in a little church; fur so Euzoius the Arion bishop, who had some 
reverence for Paulinus, granted them iiiap t&p /uxpmv cV/cXijo'tuv,® “ one of 
the small churches.” 

Paulinus, after he had governed them as a presbyter for above thirty 
years, was made bishop by Luciler of Calaris, anno 3G2, having no 
other for his flock than those called Eustathians, nor Evagrius his suc- 
cciisor ; yet these the Egyptian, Arabian, Cyprian, lioman bishops, and 
the churches of the west and south, counted the only true lawful bishops 
of Antioch.** 

But thirty-two years after the expulsion of Eustathius, another com¬ 
pany who had hitherto joined in public with the Arians, Melctius, to 
whom they were addicted, being exiled about anno 350, and Euzoius 
substituted in his place, do withdraw themselves from the Arian assem¬ 
blies, Und met in a church in Patea;* for the numbers of the Melctians, 
(so they were called) Theodoret’s expression seems to make the 
Eustathians more however one church, and that no great one, would 
contain them ; and one they had of Jovinian.v And since a private 
house and a small church, or two churches, and those not great, could 
hold both Ahese parties, we may well conclude one large church would 
have contained them both, if both could have agreed to assemble in it; 
and yet the ages since acknowledge no true bishop at Antioch at that 
time, but he that was head of one of these parties. They all met in one 
church at the ordination of Chrysostom, if Georgius Alexandrinus do 
not misinform us,* and so they did five years after Meletius’s death, 
says Chrysostom.* 

It will be needless to add, [that] their numbers were lessened by Vita- 
lius’s falling off to Apollinarius, and drawing a great multitude after him 
called Vitalians, who had bishops of their own in this and other cities,* 
or to say anything of the Luciferians there, of whom Sozomen,* or of 
any other sects which were there numerous enough, since I suppose it is 

• Thood- Hist, lib, L cap. xxU. * Soz. lib. HI. cap. xlx. * Soc. lib. Hi. cap. rll. 
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clear by the premises, that the two main rfi^ftora, “ sections,” before they 
crumbled away by those divisions, comprised no more than might meet 
together for communion ; the auremn dominicum, “ golden church,” 
which the historian speaks of there, might have held them. 

Carthage was not countetl so great t)y some as the three cities fore- 
mentioned ; yet next to them, one of the greatest in the empire. 
Herodian says, that for riches, multitude of inhabitants, and greatness, 
it was short of Rome only, and contended with Alexandria in Egypt, 
mpl btvrepfiav, for the next place to Kome.“ 

That there were no more Christians in that church about anno 200, 
than could meet together in one place for church-administrations, there 
is evidence enough in Tertullian, which at present I shall not further 
take notice of, than in the observation of a great antiquary, the bishop 
of Orleans, who in his notes on Tertullian,* shows the ridioidousncss of 
those who would prove the modem processions from Tertullian’s t&i 
3Proct1I(ntfuni, “how many temples, how many churches must there be 
at Carthage for the performing of these rites tina tantum illis tempoiibus 
erat eccelsia et domits sacra, et ita certe hnmilis et parum omata ut a 
jirivatis facile nm diijncscerettirS 

In Cyprian’s time, who lived till about anno 2C0, in all church 
administrations and transactions of moment in the church and bishoi)- 
ric of Carthage, tota fratemitas—plebs iiniversa—otnties stanteS laid, 
all the people were to be present, as he declares everywhere in his 
Epistles ; and how all could be picsent, if they were more than could 
meet together, is not intelligible. 1 should transeribe a great part of 
those Epistles, if I should produce all the evidence for this, which is 
there offered ; a few brief passs^es may suffice. All werei present at _ 
reading of letters.'* All were present at the sacrament, and therefore 
he would have it administered at such a time, tit sacramenti ventatem, 
fraternitate omni proesente, celebretmis,^ “ that we may celebrate the sacra¬ 
mental verity in the presence of all the brotherhood.” All present at 
exhortations, nee universal fraternitati alloeutio et persuasio nostra 
ilefuit/ “ nor did we fail to address and persuade all the brotherhood.” 
All present at censures, cansam acturi aptid universam plebem,^ “ intending 
to bring the matter before the whole people.” All present at election 
of officers,* particularly a bishop was to be chosen plebe prasente, “ in 
the presence of the people,” convocata plebe tota, “ at a meeting of the 
whole people,” sub omnium oeulis, “with the cognisance of all,” deuniversa 

• Lib. vii. [c»p. xlli.] p. 1S3- * A* Vxo»a». P- *5- 
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fraternitatis suffragio, “ by the suffrage of the whole brotherhood,” and 
so ought to be, de divina auctoritaile, “ by Divine authority," and so were. 
de facto through the Christian world, per universes fere provincias.^ 
All present at debates and consultations, heeo singulorum tractanda sit 
et limanda plenius ratio—cum pkbe ipsa universa, “ the matter must be 
treated of and settled in detail in conjunction with the whole people 
so he writes to the people, examinabuntur singula preesentibus vobis, “ die 
details shall be examined in your presence.” * 

So long as Cyprian’s principles and practice were retained in that 
chiu'ch, it did, it could consist of no more than m%ht all assemble at 
one place ; and we have no reason to doubt but they were retained the 
remainder of that iige; and w(! find them acting conformably thereto in 
the next. For anno 311, die year before the decree for liberty to 
Christians was published by Constantine, the whole multitude concurs 
in the election of Csecilian by joint suffrage, suffragio totius populi Cceci- 
lianus eligiturS 

And after Constantine declared himself in favour of Christianity, 
many here, as elsewhere, came over from heathenism ; yet there was no 
great alteration made hereby as to the largeness of his bishopric, since 
it is a question whether Carthage gained as many from Gentilism as it 
lost to the Donatists, who were so numerous here as to have a bishop of 
theif own, and enough for another diocese in this city, and their bishops 
there successively, Majorinus (made by a synwl of seventy ;) Donatus, 
Parmcnianus, Primianus, confiimed by a synod of three hundred and 
ten bishops. 

Jerusalem was far inferior in greatness to the four cities foremen- 
tioncd, ye* may be thought considerable in this discourse, because of 
the many thousands converted there by the aposdes : from whence it is 
concluded, that they were more than could meet together in one place 
for communion. But I have showed this before to bo a mistake, and 
that of those five thousand converted, the twentieth part cannot in 
reason be counted inhabitants of the city."* About forty years after, 
this church consisted of no more than Pella, a small city, could enter¬ 
tain, together with its own inhabitants ; for thither they all retired, as 
Eusebius informs us,' being admonished from heaven to leave the city ; 
and Epiphanius,'' Trorrci of /uiA;ral, “ all the disciples,” being warned by 
an angel to leave the city a little before it was destroyed, obeyed, 
and dwelt in Pella, a city of Decapolis. And they deserv^ the title of 
cwufuartls, (whether Josephus intended it for them or others,) who, he 


■ Lib. i. Ep. iv. [Al. IxvHi. A1 IzvU. D« BMilkle et Martiaie.] 
6 Lib^iii. Ep. xvL [Al. xl. Al. xii. Al. xvll. Ad Plebem.] 

« Opfot. 11b. 1. [£d. Paris. 1619, p. 19.] 

* Lib. ill. cap. y. 
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says, after the retreat of Ccstius from Jerusalem, left the city as a ship 
ready to sink, mXKol t&v (irujxuiap," “ many of the better sort,” &c. And 
from hence Archbishop Whilgift concludes the smallness of their num¬ 
bers ; “ How few Christians,” says he, “ were there at Jerusalem not 
long before it was destroyed, being alwut forty years after Giirist ? 
Doth not Eusebius testify,* that they all were received into a little town 
called Pella ? and yet the apostles had spent much time and labour in 
preaching there; but the number of those that did not profess Christ in 
that city was infinite.” 

Not long after the destruction of Jerusalem, if we believe Epiphanius,® 
they returned from Pella to Jerusalem, and settled in the ruins of a part 
of the desolate city, no fit place to entertain multitudes ; and near fifty 
years after are found there very low and few: for, as the same author 
tells us, Adrian, in his progress through those parts of the empire, 
coming to Jerusalem, finds the whole city laid level with the ground, 
except a few houses and a little church, irapinTos oKiyav ohaiitdrav *al T^r 
©eoC ckkAijo-iW itiKpas oSorjis,** and one would judge tliey could not be very 
many, whom so small a church could contain, and so few houses lodge. 

After Adrian had raised the city iElia out of the ruins of the old 
Jerusalem, the church there was so far from rising with the city, that it 
fell from what it was before, being in his time very much diminished, if 
not quite ruined, as to its ancient constitution; for Adrian, provoked 
by the rebellion of the Jews, by severe edicts excludes them all, not 
only from Jerusalem, but all the territory round about it.' And Sul- 
pitius Severus-'' says, this prohibition reached not only those tliat were 
Jews by religion, but all that were Jews by extract, though professing 
the Christian religion ; so tliat if tlie church then at JendSdem were 
cither wholly, or for the greatest part, constituted of such Jews, by this 
law it was either quite dissipated, or greatly diminished. Now Eusebius 
tells us, that from the apostles to this last devastation of Palestine by 
Adrian, that church did consist of such Jews, 'E/SpmW irurrav,’ which 
we must understand either absolutely, so as none else but believing Jews 
were members of that church, or else none but they in comparison, very 
few of the Gentiles ; in the first sense by this edict it would bo quite 
dissolved as to its being a church at Jerusalem ; in the latter sense it 
would be reduced to a small compass, and very few members, viz. those 
only of the believing Gentiles. And in this sense I take it, because 
there was a church here still; but all of Jewish extract being excluded 
by the emperor’s authority, it was constituted only of Gentiles, cessan- 
tibus his qui fuerant ea Judeeis,'' “ those who were Jews retiring.” So 

• De Bell. Jud. Ub. 11. cap. xl. [Ed. Oxon. 1730, p. 1109, lin. 19.] • Lib. ill. cap. V. 

* Ubl eupra, n. xv. ' Ibid. cap. xiv. • Arlato PelAeui in Euieb. Ub. Iv. cap. vl. 

/ Hlat. lib. ii. [Ed. Lngd. 1047. p. 981.] r Lib. tv. cap. r. > Jer. in Chion. 
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Eusebius says, that that church was made up of Gentiles, and the reason 
he gives, because by Adrian’s edict immediately before mentioned, the 
city was emptied of aU the Jewish nation." So that upon this consti¬ 
tution of Adrian, about the eighteenth or nineteenth of his reign, as 
Eusebius computes it, anno 185, the church of Jerusalem consisted only 
of those Gentiles, which were so few, as [that j they are not thought fit 
to be brought to account, by him who gives the best account of the 
state of the church in those times. 

It is like‘ their numbers were increased before Narcissus was bishop 
there in the third age, yet then they were not so many, but that the 
whole multitude could meet together with their bishop at the paschal 
vigil, as appears by what we meet with in Eusebius.® The people 
assembled with Narcissus at the great vigil, and while they were watch¬ 
ing, oil ffuling them for their lights, t 6 vav irX^ffos, the whole multitude 
were greatly troubled, whereupon Narcissus procures them a supply in 
an extraonlinary way, as it is there reported. 

Nay in Cyril’s time, which wiis in the fourth age, anno 353, it seems 
they were no more than could assemble in one place ; for the people, as 
Sozomen relates it, being astonished at an apparition in the air, all 
leave their houses, their markets, their work, and men, women, and 
children, meet in the church, tls t^v e'KicXi 7 (rtav air^\0oi>, and there all 
together, uno ore, “ with one mouth,” join in the praises of Christ.** 


CHAPTEK VI. 

Let us consider what may be objected against that which is insisted 
on. It may be alleged, that not only the city but a large territory 
belonging to it and the villages therein, made up the bishop’s diocese, so 
that the country inhabitants added to the citizens, might make those 
under the ancient bishops more numerous ; and some would persuade 
us, that it was the apostles’ intention, that both the city and the whole 
country should be under one bishop. 

Ans. If the Christians in the villages of the territory added to those 
of the cities, increased them beyond the numbers in some of our 
parishes, or beyond the capacity of holding personal commtmion toge¬ 
ther, this must be in the greatest cities where Christians were most 

I 

• Euseb. lib. iv. cap. vi. • * probable. ' Lib. Tf. eap. B. Hist. lib. Hi. cap. iv. 
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numeroiu, or else nowhere; when as ® we see by the former instances, 
that it was not so in the greatest cities. It was not so particularly at 
Carthage, where all the people belonging to Cyprian, met irequently at 
once upon several occasions, which is plain beyond contradiction by near 
a hundred passages in his Epistles. Yea, in the fourth age, it wm not 
so at Alexandria, (the greatest city next to Rome;) for whereas at 
panegyrical assemblies, all the Christians belonging to a bishop, were 
wont to meet, that assembly, of which Athanasius gives an account to 
Constantins, (of which before,) being at one of the greatest solemnities, 
was panegyrical, and yet was held in one church. 

And we showed before, that the Christians in such cities were no 
more in the first ages than the inhabitants of an ordinary town, such as 
some of our market towns ; when we know, that not only those of the 
town, but of many villages (sometimes near twenty) belonging to it, can 
and do meet together in one place for communion; so that this is pre¬ 
vented and satisfied in tlie former discourse. 

But to add something for more satisfaction, though what is premised 
may suffice, it may appear that no great access could come to the bishop’s 
charge by the villages or territory pertaining to his city, nor was his 
flock hereby made much more numerous. 

For, first, cither the territory was little ; and so it was indeed for the 
most part. There are some [who] will have it taken for granted, that the 
territories of cities were very largo; and they challenging no more for a 
bishop’s diocese than the city with the territory, had need presume it to be 
exceeding laige, so as it may bear some proportion to a northern diocese, 
which else will appear such as the apostles never intended. The circuit 
of one of our large country parishes, (yea, or of two together,), they will 
scorn as unworthy the repute or name of a bishop’s diocese; yet it may 
be made manifest that ordinarily the territory of cities where the apos¬ 
tles and their disciples planted churches, and commonly through tlie 
whole empire, amounted not to more, if so much. 

Shall we take an estimate of the territory of other cities, and judge 
what it was commonly by that of the Levites’ cities ? (Why may we not, 
since divers of them were royal cities, and may be supposed to have had 
the largest allowance answerable to the very liberal provision the Lord 
made for them in other things?) Wo have a particular account of the 
extent of tlieir territory. Numb. xxxv. a thousand cubits, ver. 4, two 
thousand, ver. 6, that is, as the best interpreters take it, a thousand 
from the middle of the city to each quarter, and two thousand from one 
quarter to another, (viz. from east to west, and from north to south,) 
and so in circumference eight thousand cubits, (reckoning two cubits a 
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foot more than one pace,) that is, about five miles ; this is far short of 
the compass of some country parishes ; many of them arc five, six, seven 
miles, some more in lengtli, (exceeding tlie territory of Tyre, anciently 
the metropolis of Phoenicia, and the principal city next to Antioch, as 
Sands found it six miles in length, two in some places in breadth. “) 

Or, shall we be' determined by Crete, the place whither the text 
insisted on for the purpose leads us, and so the fittest to regulate us 
herein ? We are told frequently that there were an hundred cities in it, 
and as many bishops ordained there by Titus; yet the whole island, 
when it was wholly Christian, and under governors of that profession, 
contained but two hundred and seven parishes, and was divided into so 
miiny, according to Heylin’s account.* So that two parishes would 
make such a diocc.se, as by his reckoning the apostle intended for a bishop. 
Yet, such a territory will be contemned, as more fit for the scorned 
Italian episcopellns,® than the gr.andeur of a more western prelate, divers 
of these counting five hundred times more, not too much for a diocese. 

If we go further, where cities were not great, (and such were far the 
most part of cities cverywheie,) the territory was not large, these being, 
as cannot be denied with any reason, commonly proportionable; nor 
could it be large where cities were numerous and stood near together, 
(whether tliey were great or small,) no room [exists] there for a territory 
of gneat extent. Yet thus they were, many and thick sot (for the most 
part as thick as they are said to be in Crete,) in those countries where 
we find the apostles planted churches, in Palestine, Syria, Asia, Greece, 
Macedon, Italy. I could out of historians and geographers give instances 
of hundreds of cities that stand but six, five, four miles, or less one from 
another ; |et me but give an instance in some mother-cities. In Ferra- 
ritis, Laodicca and llierapolis, (both metropolies,) are but six miles 
distitnt. Nor can it be thought their territory was large other ways, 
though not where they were so near, for there were other cities which 
must have their territories too, nearer them any way than they were to 
one another. 

But we need go no further for satisfaction than the notion of a terri¬ 
tory, as it is universally agreed on. Pomponius so defines it, Territorium 
eat univeraitas agrorum intra finea cujuaque civitatia, intra quoa, prout ait 
Sicultia Flaccua, juriadicendi jua erat,^ “ a territory means the whole of 

• TtavelB, p. 216. * Coamogr. p. 263. • biahopling. 

^ Digest, lib. ]. tit. xvi. [n. 239. $ 8.] De Verb. Signif. Terrilorlum e»t univer»H<u agrorum intra 
Jlne$ eujusque civitatUt quod ah eo dictum quidam aiuni quod magutratua fijua loci intra eoa jtnea 
lerrmdi^ i. e. mmmitrendl juahabet. “ A territory is the whole of the lands within the boundarlei 
of any city, which word {territorium) some say to be derived hence, because the magistrates of 
such a place have the power of expulsion, (terrendi) i. e. of banishment within those boundaries.” 
Cod. lib. X. [tit. xxxi.J lex. IHi. Hecem rirvm iwpune non Herat extoUcre pofeatatem faacium extra 
meian rfrri/orii propria civitatia. ** Tt is unlawful for the Decemviri to extend the authority of 
their fasccs beyond the boundsthe territory of their own city.” 
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the lands 'within the boundaries of any city within which it had a power 
of jurisdiction, as Siculus Flacous says.” By which it appears, the 
territory reached no further than the jurisdiction of the city magis¬ 
trates ; and how many cities can be shown us in the Roman empire, 
where this jurisdiction reached further than it doth in our English 
cities ? when shall we see any proof, that ordinarily it was of more 
extent ? and with us it is known to be commonly of no more extent than 
the circuit of some of our country parishes: how much ftirther does the 
authority of the mayor of Lincoln, or Winchester, or Canterbury, &c. 
reach ? No more is their territory, and so no larger should their 
diocese be, if the apostles’ intention (as themselves state it) were ob¬ 
served, designing no more for a diocese than the city, suburbs, and terri¬ 
tory. What more they have than such a or wtplotKis, (and some 
have many hundred times more,) they have no right to from anything 
express in Scripture, or any pretended apostolical intention. Or, 

Secondly, If the territory were large, yet the Christians were but 
few in villages for a long time ; the Gospel prevailed not so soon, nor 
was Christianity so readily embraced there as in cities ; its progress 
wsis from great cities to the less, and from both to villages. Wlien 
heathenism was expelled out of cities under Christian emperors, it stuck 
in the villages, in pagis; hence heathen idolaters were called patjani, 
as Gothofred observes," and pago dediti by Prudentius ; and Chrysostom 
says of the heathen philosophers, the great supporters of that religion, 
firyiiXot (la\» iv rg Kaftff “ they pass for great men in the village.” 

After Christianity was too hard for the Gentiles in cities they 
retreated hither, and finding favourers and abettors, made good their 
retreat for some time, maintaining this post obstinately as their last 
rcfiige. So that, considering the state of cities themselves as before 
represented, wo may well conclude, there were many villages in the 
fourth age, in which there were no Christians, very many in which there 
were but few, and but few in comparison in which all were Christians ; 
and what then were tliey in the former ages ? If a village wholly 
Christian hiid not been a rarity even in Jerome’s time, why does he 
make it a singular observation of Jethura ? Villa preegrandia Jethura, 
habitatoresque gus omnes CJuiatiani sunt,” “ Jethura is a pretty largo 
'village, and aU its inhabitants are Christians.” 

And when the Christians in the territory were many, yet being dis¬ 
posed (as they generally were) under other bishops tiian him in the 
city, his-diocese had no enlargement thereby. 

For though some would have us think, that it was the intention of 
the Apostles, that tlie territory, though large, should belong only to the 

« III Toil. lib. i. tit. X * In Johann. Iloin. )>■ R37. ' l>c loc. Ilcbiftic. 
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bishop of the city; yet I see no ground for this, seeing neither do Uio 
apostles signify any such thing, neither do the fathers conclude any such 
thing from them. Nothing is pretended for it but the practice of the 
church, which they say speaks it plain enough; whereas, indeed, their 
practice speaks quite the contrary, and declares that they never believed 
the aposues had any intention that the territory, though large, should 
have no bishop but him in the city. For what more usual in the prac¬ 
tice of the ancients, than to make one or more, sometimes many bishops 
in the territory of that city which had its bishops besides: villages being 
in the territories of cities? There needs no other evidence for this, than 
what was before produced to show that there were bishops in villages ; 
and of this I have given instances, as a common usage in all quarters 
of the Christian world; and have discovered bishops, not only in the 
larger, but also, where it Wivs thought re<pii6ite, in the smaller or ordi¬ 
nary villages. It were easy to add more instances hereof. In the terri¬ 
tory of llippo, Austin s^Msaks of divers bishops,® Ecce interim episcopos 
nostros, qui sunt in regions Iliqtponense, ubi a vestris tanUi mala patimur, 
cotwenite; “ in the mean while confer with the bishops of our party, who 
are situated in the region of llippo, where we undergo so many wrongs 
from those of your piirty.” lie mentions a bishop in the castle Sjuica 
^•near to Hippo,* and yet would have another bishop made in the castle 
Fussala, ad ecclesus Ilipponensis parmciam.” And in the territory of 
other cities, we find two, or three, or four bishoprics of new erection, 
besides what were there by ancient constitution. Two are mentioned 
in the territory of Milevis, two in thiit of Tigava, (though in Ferrarius 
it is but two miles distance from Oppidum Novum, another episcopal 
town,) four^ bishoprics in the territory of Castenigrie, four in that of 
•Tacara.”* 

Basiuopolis [was] a village honoured by Julian with the privileges of a 
city, being a place in Bithynia, in the territory of Nice, as Anastasius, 
bishop of that city declares. Ego autem ostendo, Basinopolim sub Nicma 
jean oUm esse, nam regio, fuit ejus—sicut Taeteus el Doris regiones sunt 
sub Nicee,’ “ I show that Basinopolis was long ago subject to Nice; for it 
was a territory belonging to it, just as Taeteus and Doris are territories 
belonging to Nice.” But being made an episcopal seat in the fourth 
age, it was no longer under the jurisdiction of the Nicene bishop, either 
as part of his territoiy or province; for though he of Nice had the 
name and honour of a metropolitan, yet the power being not allowed in 
those times to two in one province, the fathers of Chalcedon adjudged it 
to belong to Eunomius of Nicomedia as the proper metropolitan..^ 


• Epis^^lxvUi. * De Civit. Dei, lib. xxli. cap. vlii. • £pist. ceixi. 
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This appears also in the bishopric erected in the precinct of Cajsarea, 
•when Basil presided there, and the contest was hot betwixt him and 
Anthimus, bishop of Tyana, concerning the places belonging to their 
respective cities ; particularly in Sasima, then made an episcopal seat, 
which though afterwards counted a city, (as places were wont to be 
when they had bishops, though they were no better than villages,®) yet 
Na/ianzen, who best knew it, being the first bishop it had, calls it a 
very little -village, and on that account [it] must be in their account in the 
territory of some city, and so is another pregnant instance that the 
bishops of those times, particularly the great Basil, Gregory, the father 
of Nazianzen, and Gregory Nyssen, the brother of Basil, and Nazianzen 
himself, in whose ordination to that place these all concurred, had not 
any thought that the apostles intended, that the city and all its terri¬ 
tories should have but one bishop. Nazianzen, who used all means, 
all pleas to avoid the bishopric, if he could have alleged this, would 
have easily satisfied his father and friends ; his authority and their im¬ 
portunity (to which after much resistance he yielded) would not have 
been used in opposition to what was accounted the apostles’ intent.* 

Not to be tedious; if that was the territory of Home, which was 
under the jurisdiction of the provost of that city, it was large indeed, 
(reaching one hundred miles,) none like it, nor it like itself, when- 
it was but extended ad qtdntum ant seoetum lapidem, “ to the fifth or 
sixth milestone.” But then the diocese of the Roman bishop was 
nothing hereby enl.-irged ; for in that circuit there are now about forty 
bishops, and of old there were many more, viz. no loss than sixty- 
nine, as appears by the ancient provincial in Baronius,® and taking 
those united into the reckoning, the number arises to seventy-five, 
(more in the territory of one city, than there arc now in dreat Britain 
and Ireland ;) nor was there any one parish or church in this territory 
that belonged to the diocese of the city bishop : for all his churches were 
within the city, as Innocent the First declares, writing to Decentius, 
bishop of Eugubium, concerning the JEulogice/ which were wont to be 
sent to all in the diocese,® cum omrm eccUske nostrai intra civitatem con- 
atitutm sunt, “ since all our churches are fixed within the city answer- 
ably, Leo’s diocesan charge was, tantce wins populis/ “ of the people 
of so great a city.” And that of Chrysostom is true in this case, when 
he says, a bishop governs a city only, t^s irSKtws It was in other 

places, as at Dublin heretofore, epkcopm tantum intra muros episcopale 
officium Merest,'' “ the bishop exercises his episcopal function only within 

• Vid. Mireus, p. 297. * Vid. Naz. [Orat. xx. p. 359.] in Laud. Basil, and Epist xxr. 

« Vid. Mir. Kotit. Episc. pp. C8 and ICO. 

^ The Euiogis were portions of the bread and wine coiifiecrated by the bishop, and sent to those 
who were unable to join In the public rominunioit of the Church.— Ed. \ 
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the walls of the city.” So Bitectum, in Naples, whose diocese non 
excedit muros urbia, “ did not extend beyond the walls of the city,” as 
Miraus tells us.** And Ragusi, an archbishop's seat, iisdem fere fintbtts 
quibua urhis mcenia, in Bodinus. Accordingly, the irapoueia, by which 
they will have us to understand a diocese, is said fi:equently to be cV 
m!X«, “ in Qie city,” of which there are instances more than enough in 
Eusebius, r^s iv ’E^cVu irapouiiat iwitrKonosf “the bishop of the diocese in 
Ephesus,” and of the diocese in Alexandria,'’ and in Corinth,^ and in 
Sardis, and in HierapoUs,* and in Caesarea/and so the diocese in Taursus, 
in Iconium, in Jerusalem, in Laodicea.^ Now those that profess a sin¬ 
gular reverence for antiquity, cannot imagine that the ancient churches 
would have thus acted, if apprehensive of any intention in the apostles, 
that there should be no bishop in the territory but he who had the dty. 
Indeed, it will bo manifest, that the apostles designed there should be 
such bishops (as they instituted) in country towns, and not in cities 
only, if we may explain that to Titus, by Acts xiv. 23, “ When they 
had ordained them elders in every church,” as those prelatists do who 
make them equipollent, and by elders in both places understand bishops, 
and will have a city and bishop to be adequate; * inferring from the 
former, that every city should have a bishop : for why may it not as 
wfell be inferred from the latter, that church and bishop are adequate,* 
and every church should have such a bishop as the Scripture speaks of? 
I am sure there is as good ground for it, since the very reason why a 
city was to have a bishop, was, because there was a church in it, (inso¬ 
much as where there were not Christians enough in a city to constitute 
a church, it is acknowledged no bishop was placed in it,) and therefore 
when" there wps enough in a country town, (as there soon might be, 
cdusidering how few were then accounted enough to make a church,) it 
had and ought to have a bishop : for the obligation of the rule extends 
as far as the reason of it tencheth. 

The church of old was so apprehensive of this, that even in latter 
ages, when a country town was more addicted to the religion of Christ 
than a great city to which it belonged, they thought such a town or 
village as worthy of a bishop as a great city; an instance whereof we 
have in Majuma, (honoured upon this account with the name Constan- 
tia,) it was Xiixliy, says Strabo, the port of Gaza, in Palestine, seven 
furlongs from that city,* and counted part of the city, napaOdkamou 
pfpot rijs jriJXeffli,* “ a part of the city bordering on the sea.” That being 
better affected to Christianity than Gaza, (which is noted as very 
heathenish,) though the city had a bishop for some Christians in it, yet 

• Notit. p. 267. * Lib. v. cap. xxi. « Lib, ii. cap. xxiii. ^ Lib. iv. cap. xxU. 
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the village was thought as worthy to have one. And when the bishops 
of Gaza would have reduced the place under their jurisdiction, and left 
it without a bishop, (being disfranchised by Julian,) and urged that it 
was not lawful for one city to have two bishops, fiii 6tiur6v fXvcu /lias 
ir6ktm tv6 mcsArouf jrpoforowii ; a national council decrees in favour of 
Majuma, ordains it a bishop, and so it continued an episcopal seat, with 
distinct altar and territory, as Sozomen declares.® Yea, when a city was 
replenished with Christians, as Corinth, if the town belonging to it had 
as many as would make a church, which Cenchrea had, (one of the 
ports of Corinth,) it was thought fit to have a bishop also. Thus, the 
author of the Constitutions, (a writer of credit enough with prelatists in 
other things,) naming the bishops made by the apostles in several places, 
tells us, that Lucius was by Paul made bishop of Cenchrea.* 

It may be said further, that those that will give credit to the pre¬ 
mises, must tliink tlie ancient bishopries crowded so close togctlier, as to 
be more like our parishes than such dioceses as became the honour of a 
bishop ; but they will not be so credulous, who see instances enough in 
their own country, and other parts of Christendom near us, viz. Ger¬ 
many, the Netherlands, &c. of bishoprics of another size, to evince the 
contrary; those of another world must be persuaded to believe this, 
since they see nothing like it in this. 

Ans. This is because there is so little or nothing of the ancient bishop 
now to be seen, (unless amongst those who have seen the thing so 
abused, as [that] they shun the name.) The instances touched, are of 
bishoprics of a later erection, and not conformed to the more ancient 
model. The bishop’s napoixla, “ diocese,” of old, was but like a modern 
parish. The modem dioceses are now as big as the ancient provinces : 
for a province was the same with them that a shire is with us. A 
bishop’s jurisdiction of this latter edition extended further than many a 
metropolitan’s of the former ; such a precinct of ground as had a hun¬ 
dred bishops in the elder and better times, was thought little enough 
for one or two in those corrupter and more degenerate ages. When 
bishops were planted in the parts here objected, it was expected 
bishoprics should be richly endowed, (a thing neither known, nor looked 
for by the ancient bishops,) and such a bounty being rare, tlie bishoprics 
must be fewer ; more respect was had of the state and grandeur of the 
bishop, than regard of his duty and charge. So he had but terri¬ 
tory and revenue enough, there was little or no consideration whether 
there were a possibility to perform the duty of a pastor to the hundredth 
or thousandth part of those committed to his pastoral charge. There 
were more of that humour than those whom Leo complains of, dominari 
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magis quam consulere aubditia qucerunt, “ they seek to domineer over their 
subjects rather than to advise them.” What Anthimus was charged 
with, was the character of too many, ro apxtfpnxrivris luytOoc xal 
a^laiia ol nvav/mTiK^v empeXtuip tiim Xoyio’dftevoc' oXX’ oui ripa iroXi- 

dpxgp Tovro rrjs /ut^opos 6pfy6pfPost‘ “ he did not regard the gran¬ 
deur and dignity of the episcopal office as the spiritual cure of souls, but 
as a certain political power, wherefore he lusted for more.” 

Some of the first of this latter edition, were our Saxon bishops; their 
number was designed by Pope Gregory in the beginning of the seventh 
age, but not settled in his time, nor till after his successor had assumed 
the title of universal bishop ; no nor then neither, according to the 
first dcsignment: for Gregory appointed twelve bishops in the province 
of York, where for many ages after, there were but three; and he would 
have them placed so near together, as [tliat] they might easily meet when 
there Viis occasion.* Ita volumua epiacopos ordaiare xet ipsi aibi episcopi 
lomjo intevvallo nunime diatinguantur. “ Thus we wish you to ordain 
bishops with as short distonce as possible between their secs." And the 
synod at lleradford in that age, collecting some heads out of the ancient 
canons, which they determined should be observed in England, this is 
the ninth of them. In commune tractaium eat ut plurea episcopi crescente 
‘fiurmro jidelitm augerentur,*^ “ It was ordered in council that as the 
faithful increased, bishops should be multiplied.” 

The difference betwixt the modem and ancient models, is apparent 
in England and Ireland. Patrick, in the beginning of the fourth age, 
establishes three hundred sixty -five bishops in that lesser island ; 
wheijjas England in the seventh Jige must not have twenty. I need not 
add, that the German establishment of bishops was long after the Eng¬ 
lish, though this was after the ancient mould was broken. 

It was the humour of those latter ages, instead of multiplying, to 
reduce bishoprics. In Phcenicia, there had been at least fourteen 
bishops ; the western Christians, when they had conquered those parts, 
were content with four; and whereas there had been an hundred and 
five bishops under the patriarch of Jerasalem, by William of Tyre’s 
catalogue, in his time they were satisfied with nine, or (taking in those 
under Tyre into the reckoning, being then subjected to that patriarch,) 
thirteen; of which Vitriacus gives the reason, ne dignitaa epiacopalia 
vilesceret,^ “ lest the episcopal dignity should be lowered." 

Under the patriarch of Antioch, there had been above one hundred 
and sixty bishops ; but then under the Latins they were reduced to six 
metropolitans, and six bishops.* In Crete they will have us believe 

• Cone. U*P. sub Mcnna. x Umpons. ad vili. Interrog. [Hardouin. tom. iil. p. SIS.] 

• Spelm. p. 1S3. [Cone. Heradf. cap. lx.] >< Hist. Orient, lib. 1. cap. liii. 
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there were ancientlj one hundred bishops, yet in the account of Leo 
Sophus the emperor, about anno 880, there were but twelve, and the 
number lessened afterwards.® In Sardinia, belonging to the prefecture 
of Rome, there is not half so many as formerly; nor half the number in 
Sicily; and the retrenchment in Ireland I ne^ not speak of.» 


CHAPTER VII. 

It may be said, that the bishops’ church consisted of no more than 
could personally communicate together, merely because there were no 
more Christians in the first age, than could meet in one place,; not 
because they held themselves obliged to admit no more. And this 
appears, because, when Christians in the bishops’ precinct were multi¬ 
plied beyond the capacity of holding personal communion, (as they were' 
in the greater cities, at least in after ages) yet they still continued under 
one bishop, as one church. 

Ans. Till the state of the church was greatly corrupted, there are 
but few instances hereof in comparison of those who retained the primi¬ 
tive form of churches. And the reason why they did not transgress the 
ancient bounds, was not merely for want of temptation, or because (as 
is suggested) they had not numbers to enlarge their churches beyond the 
primitive limits; but because they thought themselves concerned, not 
to have them too large for personal inspection and communion. There 
are several rules which they would have observed, by which this is 
sufficiently declared. 

The council at Sardica,* anno 347, determines that a bishop should 
not be made in a village, or little town, for which one presbyter alone 
is suflScient, and gives this reason, because it is not necessary to place 
bishops there, lest their name and authority be rendered despicable. 
Thereby signifying, that it might be necessary, and no disparagement 
to episcopacy, to have a bishop in such places for which one presbyter 
was not enough; they add, that when the people in a town shall grow 
so numerous, (viz. that one presbyter will not suffice, as the coherence® 
requires us to understand it) that the place is worthy of a bishop, and 
ought to have one. So that in the judgment of above three hundred 
and forty bishops, in any place where a presbyter needs an assistant, 
there a bishop should be constituted. 


• vu. Mir. p. iSS. 
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Secondly. The people under a bishop were to meet altogether upon 
many other occasions, besides assembling with him for worship. A 
bishop was not only to be chosen by all the people, but was to be 
ordained in the presence of them aU. liequiritur in aacerdote ordinando 
etiam popnli prcosmtia, “ the presence of the people is requisite to the 
ordination of the bishop,” says Jerome, cited by Gratian.® 

Those that were in the state of penitents, were to express their repent¬ 
ance not only before the bishop, and all the ministry, but in the presence 
of all the people, tn twtiiia multor?m,vel etiam totiusplebis agere poenitentiam 
non recuset,'' “ they will not refuse to express their penitence before 
many, or even the whole of the people.” So did Natalius, as Eir^bius 
declares, in lacrymas et miserationes, omnem provocavit ecclesiam,” “ he 
excited aU the church to tears and commiseration.” And thus does 
Tcrtullian describe a penilent,** omnium lacrymas suadentem, omnium 
vestigia lambentem, “ asking the tears of all, kissing the footsteps of 
all,” &c. 

When they were reconciled, this was done by imposition of hands, not 
only of the bishop, but the whole clergy, and that when all the people 
were present: Ci/m omnes fideles interessent, says Albaspineus,* or, as 
Sozomeu describes it, to vav r^r iKK^rjo-ias vXySas, “ the whole multitude 
of the church shedding tearsso Jerome, of Fabiola, episcopo presbyteris 
et omni "populo collachrymanti—reoepta sub oculis omnis ecclesm commu- 
nione/ “ tlie bishop, presbyters, and all the people joining in tears— 
being received to commiuiion in the presence of the whole church.” 

Thirdly. The bishop was obliged to such duties, and so many, in 
reference to the people imder his charge, that it was impossible for him 
to perform them, to more than a single church. Let me point at some 
few of them. 

He was to be careful, that those who sought admission were duly 
qualified, and to suffer none to enter, but such as upon trial showed 
themselves to be real Christians.? 

lie was to observe those who walked disorderly, and to admonish, 
reprove, or exclude them as he saw occasion. 

He was to take notice of the temper of such as were in the state of 
penitents, and what fruits of repentance appeared in them, and accord¬ 
ingly to reconcile them sooner, or to prolong the course of their 
repentance.* 

He was to feed the whole flock, preaching to them frequently. Cyprian 
says he failed not to do this to all the bretliren, nee universe frateniitati 

• Caul. vlU. attest. I. * August. Hem. xlix. ' Hist. lib. v. cap. ull. 
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allocutio et perstmio nostra defuit," And so the ancient bishops were 
■wont to do, more than once a week, sometimes every day. 

He was to administer the Lord’s supper frequently, to all in full com¬ 
munion, they all receiving nec de aliorum matitt quam prmsidentiumf 
“ fiom the hands of the bishops alone.” 

He was to watch over the souls of those under his charge, as being 
accountable for them all. Thus the ancients thought bishops concerned 
in that passage of the apostle, Heb. xiii. 17.® And Chrysostom says, this 
was it that made his soul to tremble continually, (> yap (jtd^og avv€x&t 
Karao-giti pov tj/p 

H <4 was not only to observe their conversations, but to acquaint himself 
■with the state of their souls, irtpumaKotreiv iravToBtv r^v rqs *1*''.® 

He was to accommodate himself, not only in public, but in private, to 
the exigencies of their several conditions. Many of the duties he was 
obliged to on this account, are enumerated by Isidore of Pelusium; 
who having specified abundance, concludes, that there were many more 
than all the.se, sa'i iroXX^ tovtwp irXtiopa/ And he gives a large account of 
more.'f And we shall sec Chrysostom ofiering more full atid punctiial 
evidence of the premises, in the next chapter. 

Fourthly. There was to be but one communion-table in a church. 
This was long continued ; so that when tlicir chm-ches were overgrown, 
and become too numerous for one table to serve them all ■with' conve- 
niency; yet they used divers shifts, rather than they would seem quite 
to abandon it, and such as better ages were not acquainted with. 
Whereas of old, the whole church, pastor, and people were wont to join 
together in the cucharist every Lord’s-day; it was now thought suffi¬ 
cient to communicate with the bishop at some special solemnities.* And 
when there were so many assembled at such a time,a8 [that] one church 
could not hold them all at once, they thought it advisable to celebrate 
t'wice in one day, rather than all the people should not communicate at 
the same place. It was Leo’s advice to Dioscorus of Alexandria, 
consulting with him about that case, wherein it is like* both Rome and 
Alexandria, two of the greatest churches in the world, were specially 
concerned. Cum solennior festivitas, conventum poptdi numerosioris indix- 
erit, et ad earn tanta Jidelium muUitudo convenerit quam recipere basilica 
simul una non possit; sacrificii oblatio indubitanter iteretur, m his tantum 
admissis ad hcoic devoUonem qui primi advenerint, videantur hi qui post- 
modum confluxerint, non recepti,^ &c. “ Wlien a high festival bespeaks 

• Lft. Ul. EpUt. V. * TertuU. Do Coron. Milit. [cap. ill.] 
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an unusual concourse of people, and so great a multitude of the feithful 
come to it, that one church alone cannot hold them, let the sacrificial 
oblation be unhesitatingly repeated, lest if those only be admitted to 
this service who come first, those who arrive later should seem to be 
cut off.” • Another device invented for this purpose, was the Eulogise, 
parts of the consecrated bread sent to those of the bishop’s fiock, who 
did not or could not communicate in the same place with the bishop, and 
the rest of his church. This is said to be the invention of Melchiades, 
bishop of Borne, about anno 318, as Baronius reckons. So that it may 
seem from hence, thdt the Christians at Borne were not so numerous before 
this, but [that] they might communicate together. The end of it was, 
as Innocent ad Decentium, cap. v. expresses it, that those to whom it 
was sent might not think themselves parted from our communion on 
that day, Se d nostra communione masiime Ula die non judicent separatos. 
Th^ thought all that belonged to the same bishop obliged to communi¬ 
cate in one place ; but when they were grown too numerous to observe 
the primitive order, the people must be satisfied with this expedient, and 
think it enough that they had the same bread, the same day, though not 
at the same table. Some sense of the obligation for personal commu¬ 
nion still remained, which kept them irom running quite out of sight of 
,lt at first. 

There were other principles derived from Scripture, by which their 
churches were regulated in the best ages ; which, if they had not been 
neglected afterwards, the churches even in the greatest cities, where 
they were most nrunerous, had been kept longer within compass. Let 
us view this only in two instances, and observe how they thought them¬ 
selves obliged to proceed, in admitting members, and excluding scandal¬ 
ous sinners from communion. 

For the first, they thought none fit for Christian communion, but 
[those] whom they judged to be real Christians; and counted none such 
without competent knowledge and visible holiness. These qualifications 
they required in all, before they were initiated. 

In order to knowledge, those who desired admission were first placed 
in the state of catechumens ; and in that station, order was taken for their 
instruction, both privately® (xar tblav) and publicly in the Christian 
assemblies ; in reference to which they are called ancUentes, “ hearers,” 
by Cyprian,* and inter auditorum tirocinia deputati, by Tertullian,® 
“ those reckoned to be passing through their noviciate as hearers.” 
And before they were initiated, they did give an account of their profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of Christ to the oflScers of the church, bishop, 
and presbyters. 

• Orig. contra Celo. cap. lU. [p. .1 * Lib. ill. Epiat. xvil. (Al. £p. xU. Al. xiii. AL xviii.] 
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They required also a holy and unblameable life; such a conversation 
as had visible holiness in the face of it, in those whom they admitted to 
communion. Justin Martyr says, they initiated none but those who 
wotild l3iovv oSrtar, “ live according to the rule of the Gospel.”® And 
he concludes, that all else were but nominal Christians.> Origen 
declares, that they admitted none as probationers, but those who did 
sufficiently show they were fully resolved xaXar “ to live a good 

life.” It was not only a reformation of greater enormities, but imblame- 
ableness in respect of smaller sins, which they cotmted necessary. So 
Chrysostom, “ I have said it before, and now I spealt it; 1 will not cease 
to assert it, that if any one have not reformed tA eXarrifiara r&v rpitrav, the 
failings of his ways, let him not be initiated.”® Origen tells Celsus, that 
“ amongst Christians, those only might be initiated, who were pure, not only 
from heinous crimes, dwA wovtAs fiiarmt, but also those that arc counted 
smaller offences, t&v tXarropav vo/u(ofUvav dimprtHjidTiov."^ Lactai)tius, 
comparing the heathen religion with the Christian, makes this one prin¬ 
cipal difference, that the heathen admitted all promiscuously; reckoning 
up divers counted more flagitious ; hie vero, amongst Christians, says he, 
km communique peecato locus nullus est, “ light and common offences are 
not tolerated.” What then is required, he had said before, bona mens, 
purum pectus, vita innocens; “ a good mind, a pure heart, and an inno¬ 
cent life.”* And St. Austin signifies, “ That according to the ancient 
custom, grounded upon the most evident truth, ar ilia liquidissima veri- 
tote veniens, (i. e., the word of God,) none were admitted into the church 
of God on earth, who were visibly such as the Scripture excludes from 
the kingdom of God in heaven.f 

They required innocency and unblameablcncss of life, proceeding from 
inward renovation ; so Tertullian.* Non idea abluimur, &c. “ We are 

not initiated, that we may give over sinning, but because we have left it, 
our hearts being already cleansed, jam corde loti." And Origen thus 
delivers it; “ After those that are converted, make such proficiency, as 
that they appear Ktsadapdai vwA rod Xdyou, to be sanctified by the Divine 
word, and to the utmost of their power, to live in a better manner; 
then at length we call them to our mysteries.”* And a little after, 
“ the mysteries of the religion of Jesus, are duly delivered to those 
only who are holy and pure, fiAvois dytoig km xadapoTt.” 

Nor did they think it sufficient, that those who desired admission into 
the church, did make some profession of what was counted pre-requisite; 
nor would they admit them immediately upon such profession ; but it 
was thought needful to keep them imder trial, and to continue them in 

• Apol. U. p. us, lUid p. 141. < Ibid, lib. iU. [p. 142.] 
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the state of probationers for some time. The Coimcil of Nice rectifying 
some disorders crept in against rule,'* begins with this, that the catechu¬ 
mens were admitted too soon into conuuunion; to redress this they decree, 
that no such thing should be done for the future, and give the reason 
for their«decree, xal y&p xai drt KaTtixwpievtf, there must be some 

time for probation, but how much, they determine not. The synod at 
Elvira, where the famous Hosius was present, is more punctual, and will 
have the time of their expectancy, if they be of good conversation, to be 
about two or three years.* And about two or three years did St. Austin 
continue in this state, as may be collected out of his Book of Confessions; 
he was converted about the thirty-first year of his age, and continued a 
catechumen till he was thirty-four years old, and, was then solemnly 
admitted by Ambrose, at MDan. 

But though the ordinary time of their continuing probationers, was 
abopt two or three years, yet it sometimes fell out to be much longer ; 
for in case they gave offence to the church, by falling into sin, they were 
stayed® in the station where they sinned, or in one lower, (into which 
they were thrust down) more or less, according to the nature of the 
offence; sometimes three years, as the Council of Nice determines,** 
sometimes five years, as the Council at Elvira,* sometimes more./ 

.* In this interval, while they were probationers, and in the state of 
expectitney, not misdemeaning themselves so as to be quite thrown out, 
their conversations were carefully inspected. Origen tells us, there were 
officers in the church for this purpose, tpiXoirtvartiv rovt /Si'ovr, to search 
strictly into the lives and demeanour of such who sought to join them¬ 
selves to the church. And also care was taken that the state of their 
souls should die inquired into. The same author, to stop the mouth of 
tkilsus, reproaching Christianity as entertaining the vilest of the people, 
gives an accoimt of the church’s strictness and circumspection, mani¬ 
fested in admitting any to their communion. The Christians, says he, 
to the utmost of their ability, •npo^atraviaavret ritv aKovtiv ftaoKopi- 
vav rhs ^I'vxar, “ do first exquisitely search the souls of those who would 
be their hearers,” viz., in order to a full admission; they bring them to 
the touchstone (tit /Sdaovov) to try whether they be counterfeit.* 

They were strict, and showed great caution, especially where they 
had cause of suspicion. An instance we have in Eusebius.* Constantine, 
having put forth a severe edict against those who infested the churches, 
and opposed the doctrines and truths of Christianity ; the pastors appre¬ 
hended that this might occasion many to dissemble, and pretend the 
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embracing of Christianity, when they designed nothing but their own 
security : in this case they took this course; they endeavoured with all 
accurateness to discern which of these were sincere, which counterfeits; 
and as for those who sought to join with the church in hypocrisy, cover¬ 
ing themselves with sheep’s clothing, those they rejected ; but those who 
did this with a sincere soul, when they had tried them a competent time, 
ioKindCovTts xP^v^, after sufficient experience of them, ittrh rfjv cmrdpx'i 
Aion-npav, they admitted them into the chirrch. 

For the second, I shall say the less of it, because more commonly 
insisted on. As they were careful not to admit any unworthy persons 
into the church ; so they thought themselves obliged to expel those who, 
after admission, did manifest their unworthiness. It was the sense of 
the universal church, that scandalous sinners were to be excluded from 
communion. Nor did they thus proceed only for the most atrocious 
enormities, but also for sins of less provocation ; this was their cojirse 
in minoribus peccatis, as Cyprian declares again and again." These so 
excluded were on no terms to be readmitted, till they gave evidence of 
a true repentance. T^e it in the words of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
firiarpo^fiv xat p^rdvouiv airav idovTfs ; “ having examined them, and 
discerning their conversion and repentance to be such as would be 
accepted by him who wills not so much the death of a sinner, as his- 
repentance, they received them in.”* 

It was not enough that they professed themselves to be penitent; they 
were not wont to take their words, and reconcile them upon their bare 
profession ; but would have some proof of the sincerity of such profes¬ 
sion ; and so kept them off from full communion, in ffie state of peni¬ 
tents, several years, in some cases for many years. This ftiay seem too 
great severity ; but the Council of Nice qualifies it, first laying down 
this general rule, that the inward state of such, and the fruits of their 
repentance be observed : for whoever with all fear, and continued tears, 
and good works, do demonstrate their conversion, not with words only, 
but really and effectually, after some moderate stay 'in that state, the 
bishop may deal more favourably with them, that is, by admitting them 
more early, than the canons do in other cases allow.® 

Such orders as these took place amongst Christians, while the honour 
of Christ and religion, the purity of the church, her peace with God, and 
security from contagious members, and reproach of adversaries, were 
more considerable than the greatness of a bishop. And if these rules 
had been conscientiously observed, and the practice of the churches in 
the best ages, so far as herein they followed the conduct of the Scrip- 
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tures, had been imitated, the churches afterwards could not 'easily have 
grown to such an unwieldy and irregular bigness. 

But there was another reason besides what is suggested, why the bishops 
in after ages would have their churches as great as possible; and that is an 
affectation of greatness; a humour, how much soever unbeseeming pastors, 
who should be examples to the flock, as in other things, so in humility, 
and contempt of outward grandeur; yet this prevailed too much in part 
of the fourth age, though it was more predominant afterwards. By tins 
they were instigated to transgress the ancient bounds, and to neglect the 
rules and practice of the churches in their purer state, and to innovate 
every way which tended to promote their greatness, and served to gratify 
that ambition, which was so common, even in persons otherwise of a good 
character, that it seems to have lost the resentment® of a crime. And 
those who have the greatest charity for them, that reason will admit, can 
scarce think those innocent in the particular before us, who were appa¬ 
rently guilty in instances just of the same natru%, and of such connexion 
therewith, as one may well judge them unsevered, if not inseparable. 

In the age we speak of, which seems too justly styled ambitionis secu- 
lum, “ the age of ambition,” (though those, whose designs agree with the 
humour of it, have esteemed it most imitable) scarce any in the church 
could keep their own, that had any there greater than themselves ; (some 
bishops, and not only the presbyters found it so) the great still encroach¬ 
ing upon those, whose lower condition made them obnoxious to the 
ambition and usurpation of the more potent. 

When some of the mother cities had got the bishops in the lesser 
towns under them by custom, they got it conimned by canon in the 
Council of,Nice; and so came tlie pre-eminence of metropolitans to be 
authorised. 

When the empire was divided into dioceses, the bishops of the cities 
where the governors of those exarchates resided, advanced as far above 
the metropolitans as they had got above those bishops. 

And then the bishops of the greatest cities soared as high above the 
exarchs and primates, as those had leaped above the metropolitans. All 
in little more than a hundred years, the time of the four first general 
coimcils. 

In that unhappy time, what struggling was there in bishops of all 
sorts for more greatness, and larger power 1 What tugging at councils 
and court for these purposes 1 

A bishop of a country parish would be striving to get another parish 
under him. 'Ihc third council, at Carthage,* takes notice of such 
bishops, and their attempts to enlaige their bishoprics beyond the 
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bounds allowed them; and makes a role against such ambitious 
encroachments. 

When a bishop had part of a city,, he was unsatisfied till he had got 
the whole. Thus Flavianus, at Antioch, would not suffer a bishop to 
be made to succeed Evagrius over that part of the flock which Jhe, and 
Paulinus before him, had ruled there; that he might have the city 
entire to himself. And no wonder that he did not stick at this, if, as 
Sozomen says, he broke the agreement, and hia oath which confirmed it 
between Paulinus and him, to make his way to the episcopal chair." 

When a bishop had a great city, yet some village in the vicinity he 
could not endure should be exempt from his power. Majuma found 
this to its trouble. This being a place near to Gaza, and by some 
counted part of that city, was by Constantine honoured with the privi¬ 
leges of a city, and the name of Constantia, for its affection to Chris¬ 
tianity ; but being upon the same account reduced to the condition o^ a 
village by Julian, the bishops of Gaza took this advantage; and leaving 
it no bishop, (as it had before) would have reduced it under their own 
jurisdiction.* 

Not satisfied with one city, some would have two. So four bishops in 
Europa, a province in Thrace, got each of them two cities under him ; 
one of them both lleraclea and Panion, another Byze and Arcadiopolis, 
the third Celas and Calliopolis, the fourth Sabsadias and Aphrodisias. 
So Florentius, bishop of Tebur, would have wrested Momentum from 
the bishop of Ursus, which Innocent accused him of in his epistle to him. 
Tliis was against the rule and general practice of the chimch ; but the 
bishops concerned, managed a plea for it in the coimcil, at Ephesus, pre¬ 
tending it was a peculiar custom of those cities." «. 

Not contented with a city or two, they would have all in a province 
under them; so Cyril contends with Acacius,** and his successors at 
Jerusalem, with those at Cassarea, till they had got the province (nay 
three in one) and the metropolitical pre-eminence from them; though 
Cassarca was r^ularly the metropolis of Palestine:" Juvenal having after 
this attempted it in the general council at Ephesus, carried it in that 
at Chalcedon ; hereby he who was but a private bishop before, subject 
to the bishop of Ceesarea, got him and three metropolitans more under 
him, and about a hundred bishops besides ; and thus he also robbed two 
patriarchs, getting Rabba and Berytus from him of Alexandria, as he 
did CsBsarea and Scythopolis from him of Antioch, as William of Tyra 
tells us.'f 


* Ibid. lib. V. cap. iil. 

^ Soz. lib. iv. cap. xxiv. [£d. Reading, rap. xxv.J 
/ VJd. Bart. lib. xxiii. m. 


• Sozomen. llUt. Ub. vii. cap. xL xt. 

' Cone. £ph. Act. vli. ad flnem. 

* Vid. Jerom. [£p. Ixi.] ad Pammach. 
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When they had a province, they would yet reach at some more 
cities; whereby Anthimus of Tyana gave so much trouble to Basil.® 
When they had no hopes of the province, and the compassing of it 
seemed not feasible, they would gape at the title, or part of the province; 
so he of JiTice becomes titular metropolitan of Bithynia, when the council 
at Chalcedon* would not allow him the cities in prejudice of Nicomedia, 
the more ancient metropolis.® And this passed after into example; and 
hence we meet with so many titular metropolitans in the list of Leo 

Sophus, and others; in that of Nilus Doxopatrias, thirty-four; in that of 
the emperor ieo, thirty-nine; in that published by Carolus h St. Paulo, 
forty-one; all in one patriarchate, that of C. P. 

When they had got one province, they would stickle hard for another. 
So that part of France, which was called Narbonensis, being divided 
into two provinces, and Proculus having got one of them under him, 
strives for the other, and a synod in diose parts* so far favours him, as 
to grant him the pre-eminence there for his life. 

As if one or two provinces had not been enough, they reached at 
more. Thus the exarchs, or primates, got a whole cluster of provinces 
into their grasp at once. Thus the bishop of Ephesus attempted to 
advance himself over all the provinces in the Asian diocese, and tlie 
^'bishop of Caesarea over those in the diocese of Pontus, and he of Hera- 
clea over those in the diocese of Thrace; but the bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople, being more potent, defeated them of all save the title: so the bishop 
of Antioch, who seems but .reckoned amongst metropolitans by the 
Council of Nice, not content with his proper provihee, challengeth 
the rest of the provinces in the diocese of the orient, and seems con¬ 
firmed ther^n by the council at Constantinople./ So Hilary, bishop of 
'Arles, and metropolitan, not satisfied with his own province, strives also 
for the province of Narbonne, and that also of Vienna; he was indeed 
therein opposed by Leo the First of Rome, but’ with a more ambitious 
design than tliat which he appeared against.® 

When they had got a whole exarchate or diocese, consisting of many 
provinces,*yet one province more they would contend for; so Alexander 
of Antioch, not satisfied with all the other provinces of the oriental 
diocese, would needs reduce that of Cyprus too, and deludes Innocent 
the First, bishop of Rome, by misrepresenting tlie case, to give encou- 


* See Noz. In Laud. Basil. 

* So a considerable part of the province of Tyre liad been wrested from Photius, bishop there, 
and settled upon the upstart metropolitan of Berytus, had not the council of Cbalcedon (though It 
authorised many other usurpations) hindered it. Vid. Act. iv. Concll. Chaleed. IHard. tom. if. 
p. 439.] 

* Concil. Chaleed. Act. vi. xiil. Constantinople. * Taurinens. Can. [i.l 

f Can. 11; g See Leo Epist. llxxxlx.j ad Vieniienses. 
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ragement to this ambitious attempt.® But the council of Ephesus would 
not be so easily deluded, which takes occasion from hence to declare 
against the ambition of prelates.* There were fifteen provinces in the 
diocese of the orient; the bishop of Antioch was so far from having all 
those subjected to him before, that he had not the whole city upder him 
till the death of Evagrius, (Paulinus's successor, in a bishopric made 
up of one part of the city,) in the latter end of the fourth age, anno 394; 
yet when he had swept fourteen of them under his power, and invaded 
them without any authority, he would not be contented inthout that of 
Cyprus also. 

Nay, two whole dioceses, though consisting of more than twenty pro¬ 
vinces,® would not serve some. 

He of Constantinople,'^ having usurped upon the diocese of Pontus, 
and Asia before; in fine, gets them, and those of Thrace, settled on him; 
near thirty provinces in all. * 

And not only Eudoxius, Nectarius, Atticus Sicimius, Proclus, and 
Anatolius, are charged with these usurpations, but Chrysostom (the 
best bishop that city ever had) is said to have a hand in them. lie 
ordmned fifteen bishops in Asia, and deposed thirteen.-^ He deposed 
also Gerentius, metropolitan of Nicomedia, in the diocese of Pontus. 
This is owned in the Chalcedon council,*' that they.had reason to believe' 
that his proceedings herein were not the issues of ambition, but of great 
zeal for the reforming those churches then intolerably corrupted in 
several ages after the Saracens’ invasions of the eastern empire. 

And the bishdps of Komc, not content with the gobbets which filled 
the mouths of others, would have swallowed up all. That this was their 
design in the former part of the fifth age, is apparent enou^ ; the edict 
of Valentinian the Third, procured by Leo I., signifies it plainly. And* 


*• See Epist. xvUi. * * Can. vUi. (Bevereg. Pandect, tom. i. p. 104.] 

« Vid. Theod. Hist. lib. v. cap. xXTJii. 

^ He was but a private bishop, inferior to the bishop of Heraclea, a great part of the fburth age: 
but the council at Constantint^ie, giving him an honorary precedence, vne next to 

the bishop of Rome (the common rise of usurpations In the church) the bishops of that see were 
encouraged thereby to encrov^h upon the adjoining provinces; this th^ did successively, so that 
their usurpations grew customary, and custom was the plea they used in the council of Cbalcedon, 
and prevailed for the authorising of their ambitious practices (as it had prevailed with the council 
of Nice, for the establishing of metropolitans): so that three examhical dioceses are subjected to 
him, containing no less than twenty-eight provinces, wherein (were] eighty-4>ne metropolitana, five 
hundred and seventy^fbur (six hundred and forty) bishops, and thirty-nine archbishops: for so 
many the Notitia give an account of in the declining time of the eastern empire, when in all 
probability the numbers of bishops were much lessened. Such a prodigious advance had the 
ambition of the bishops of Constantinople made in a little time, the interval betwixt the second 
and fourth general council) Nor were they contented with the power of consecrating the metro¬ 
politans of all those provinces, but challenged a right to ordain the inferior bishops, aa appears by 
jEtiua, Protest, in Cone. Chalced. Act. [xvi.] Vid. Socrat. lib, vii, cap. xxviil. and to depose both 
them and the superiors. 

* Concil. Chalced. Can. xxviiL / 8or. lib. vi. cap. x. Sox. lib, vUit cap. vl. 

g Act. xi. [Hardouin. tom. U. p. 096.] xiil. [Id. p. dfO.] * 
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what indirect arts, divers of those bishops before Leo made use of, to 
subject the African churches to Borne, is too well known to be men¬ 
tioned. 

There are too many such instances of the ambition of those times ; 
but these are enough to proceed on. It can be no wonder, that those 
who were still designing, and struggling for more and more, as if they 
never thought they had enough, were not willing to part with anything 
they had, nor distribute their overgrown churches under the conduct of 
other bishops, when they thought aU little enough for themselves. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

Let us, before we conclude, take notice what thoughts some of the 
best and most eminent bishops of the fourth and fifth ages had of a very 
■ large bishopric, and ■ a flock exceeding numerous : when they express 
their judgment and consciences herein, thereby we shall perceive, that 
if the church could have been ordered, according to the principles, 
desires, and endeavours of the most pious and conscientious, their 
dioceses would not have been so excessively numerous in the fourth 
or fifth ages, above what they were in the third. Chrysostom may 
satisfy us Ijpre; and to avoid tediousness, I shall produce him only, 
* whom Isidore of Pelusium styles r^t ixiiXtia-ias S^OaXiiot, and elsewhere, 
fitawemor and dta^pos ; and who deserves as much honour, for his 
generous and vigorous appearing against the corruption and degeneracy 
of his age, as Athanasius, for his opposition to Arius, hie hostibus helium 
intulit, iUe mtiis. First, he frequently declares, that it is incomparably 
better the church should consist but of very few that are good, than of 
multitudes that are bad, and walk not according to the rule of Christ. 
Secondly, that the enormous greatness of churches, and the scandalous 
multitudes which swelled them into such a bigness, was of mischievous 
consequence. Thirdly, therefore he concludes, that though a church 
were thereby reduced to a small number, yet the imworthy multitudes 
ought to be expelled the communion of the church, and deprived of the 
privileges of Christians. 

For the first, t« yap Sx^os, &c. “ Tell me what can a multitude avail 

us ? Wilt thou understand that the (durable) multitude are the holy, 
not the many—a great multitude (beloved) when it observes not the will 
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of God, is nothing better than none at all; I pray, and desire, and would 
freely endeavour that the church may be adorned with many, but with 
many that are good; but if this cannot be, 1 would have the good, 
though but few. Do you not see, that it is better to have one precious 
stone, than thousands of half-pence ? Do you not see that it is better 
to have an eye that is sound, than to have two encumbered and blinded 
with a swelling camosity ? Do you not see, that it is better to have one 
sound sheep, than thousands full of the rot ? Do you not see, that a few 
good children arc better than many that are naught ? Do you not see, 
that in the kingdom there are few, in hell there are many ? What care 
I for a multitude, what advantage in them? None at all.”“ 

Elsewhere, “ One” (says he) “ that does the wiU of God is better than 
thousands of transgressors.—What care 1 for a multitude ? it is but a 
more plentiful fuel for the fire ; and this you may know by the body, 
how that a moderate diet with health, is better than luxury witl\ a 
mischief,—^the one is nourishment, the other a disease. And ^is may 
be seen in war,—it is better to have one expert and valiant man, than 
many thousands that are unskilful; for these not only efieot nothing 
themselves, but hinder those that might. And this one may see in navi¬ 
gation ; it is better to have two skilful mariners, than an innumerable 
multitude of them that have no skill; for tliesc will sink the vessel. Let 
no man tell me, that we are great multitudes,—and that it is so, obsefve, he 
that has many servants, if they be untoward, how many grievous things 
will he suffer! To him that has none, this seems a grievance, that he 
is not waited on; but he that has those that are naught, ruins himself, 
together with them; and the mischief is greater, for it is not so intolera¬ 
ble for a man to serve himself, as to be beating and fighting with othera. 
This I say, lest any should admire the church for its numcrousness : let' 
him rather study to make it good."* Again, says he, “ It is better to 
offer the usual prayers with two or three that observe the laws of God, 
than to congregate a multitude of transgressors, and such as corrupt 
others." * And so he prefers the state of the church in former times, 
when under persecution, the number of Christians was small, but the 
persons better; before the condition of it in his age, when they were 
many more, but much worse."* 

Secondly. He declares the excessive greatness of the church through 
the scandalous multitudes which swelled them into such a bigness, was 
of intolerable consequence, yea was highly dishonourable to God; a 
stumbling-block to the heathen, hindering their conversion, opening 
their mouths to reproach the Christian name; pernicious also to the 

^ In Acts, Horn. xxiT.*p. 752. 

In Act. Horn. xxiv. p. 752. 


• In Act. ii). Horn. vlii. pp. 655| 656. Edit. Savil. 

• In Matth. Hfrm. xvti. pp. J25, 126. 
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better part of the church ; likewise extremely dangerous to the pastors, 
exposing them to punishment hereafter, and shame here; and in fine, 
that it tended to ruin and subvert all. 

First. This in his account was a high dishonour to God.® Secondly, 
a reproach to the Christian name, the fiir greatest part of those which 
constituted their churches being unworthy the name of Christians ; the 
whole was denominated from the major part; and the church, says he, 
(jSovirrairtou ov8ev 6uiv^voxf Kal aravKem Svav koI “ differs nothing 

from a fold for beasts, or a stable for camels and asses ; they call us the 
pests of the world, Xoi/s^k ^h&s KoXoCcrt.”® The Christian name u^n this 
account was both hated and soomed."* Thirdly. This hindered the 
conversion of the heathen, opening their mouths to reproach the Chris¬ 
tian name,' reproving the corruption of the generality of Christians. 
“ We, we are the cause,” (says he,) “ that they persist in their error, 
Tovrj AX^vas Korfxei ; so that we must give an account of this, not only 
for the evil ourselves act, but for that the name of God is blasphemed.”-^ 
Elsewhere, “Thus they always answer, when we say we are many, 
yea, but such are naught, say they.”*’ “ These are occasions of more 
blaspheming God, than if they were not Christian,* for God is not so 
blasphemed by a flagitious heathen, as by a debauched Christian.* For 
.when we have ten thousand times confuted their opinions, they upbraid 
us with'the lives of the many congregated with us, ipti6ft{ov<rit> top 
P iop rip Tap TToXkap.* And a little after, when we say that Christ has 
done great things, making angels of men, afterwards an account hereof 
being required, and we called on to give a proof of this in the flock, ort- 
(TToiuiiiuOa, our mouths are stopped: for I fear, lest instead of angels, 
I should bring forth hogs out of the sty, or wild horses.” And* “ we are 
derided by the heathen, and all that we say seems a fable to them.” 
Fourthly. It is pemicioxis to the better part of the church. The admit¬ 
ting so many that were corrupt, and folding them together with the few 
that were soimd, tended to infect the whole, and debauch all. Tl ifiol xal 
ry 7rXi}tf«. “What care I for a multitude? What advantage is it? 
None at all, but rather a plague to the rest: for it is all one, as if he 
who might have ten sound (sheep) rather than thousands that are 
diseased, should mix those thousands with the ten.”" Fifthly. This 
tended to ruin the church utterly and overthrow all, when pastors 
affected to have multitudes under their charge, though they were 
naught. “ By this,” says he, “ all is subverted, aU is turned topsy¬ 
turvy, because even as in the theatres, we desire multitudes, not only 

• Vid. in Act. p. 762. * In Matth. Horn. IxxxviU. p. 644. * In Johann. Horn. IxxU. p. 868. 

^ In Colosip. Horn. vii. p. 128. « Ibid. / In Johann. Horn, ixxli. p. 867,858. 

f In Aot.*Hom. xxiv.p. 752. ^ ^ IbhI. * In Johann. Horn. Ixviii. p. 840. 

* Horn, in Matth. Ixxxviii. p. 543. ' In Coloss. Horn. vii. p. 128. * In Act. Horn. xvU. p. 656. 
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those that are good.”* Sixthly. This was extremely dangerous to tlie 
pastors. “The many,” (says he,) “that are not good, procure me 
nothing but punishment (hereafter) and shame at present.”* More 

particularly, a bishop could not take cognisance of the various condi¬ 
tions of so many, nor could possibly discharge all the duties he owed 
them, and so cotild give no comfortable account of them, though he be 
accountable for every soul, whereby it came to pass, that it was “ almost 
impossible any bishop should be saved.” 

A bishop at the peril of his soul is to take exact notice of the spirit¬ 
ual state of all under his charge, and constantly to perform all pastoral 
duties to the whole flock. ’Eirurxoin), &c. “ The episcopate,” (says he,) “is 
so called from the inspecting all.”* He ought to be an overseer of all, 
bearing the biuftens of all ; ^ /ivplav (Set) 6(f)6cikiiav wp6s t 6 wtpeiturKimfiv 
iravToOtv rqi> Ttjt i be had need of many thousand eyes to look 

into the state of every soul under him, which of them cannot digest 
bitter remedies, and who for want of them grow careless.* He ought to 
leave nothing unobserved, but to search into all accurately •/ no speck in 
his flock shotdd escape his notice ; he ought to train up his charge to 
an excellent temper, to admirable comeliness, looking everywhere about 
him, lest there be any spot, or wrinkle, or blemish, which may spoil 
that beauty and comeliness.”* He will be cast into hell if he be not 
thus accurate about every one ; all exactness as to himself 'Adll not 
secure him. “ A bishop,” says he, “ though he order his own life well, 
if he do not exactly take care of thee, and of all that are under him, 
to hell he goes with the wicked. And often he that miscarries not 
by his own concerns, is ruined by yours, although he very well rectify 
all that belongs to him.”* 

The pastoral duties which he is to perform to all his flock, are many, 
and painful, and hazardous. “ When the apostle says, aypun-voSm, they 
watch for your souls, it speaks thousands of labours, and cares, and 
perils huytrfipBai M, he ought to be up still, and to be ardent in spirit, 
and, as I may say, to* breathe fire, (ttvp rrvftiv,) and to go the rounds 
night and day, more than any commander in an army, and to labour, 
and to toil, and to take care of, and be very solicitous for all.* A&yov piv 
i&aoiuv, &o. “We must give an account of all your souls, when we have 
been defective in anything, when we have not comforted, or not admon¬ 
ished, or not convinced."* 

This should be done, not only publicly, but privately also, both to 
men and women ; “ For a bishop,” says he, “ who regards all his flock, 

• In Act. Horn. Till. p. 655. * In Act. ibid. * In 1 Tim. Horn. x. pp. 285, 286. 

^ In Act. Hmn. iii. p. 626. * De Sacerd. Orat. ii. /lbid.p. lU. 

r Ibid. Orat. It. p. 34. * In Johann. Horn. Izxxvi. p. 922. * In Rom. Horn. p. 226. 

* In 1 Tim. Horn. z. p. 286. ' In Eph. Horn. xi. p. 8^4. 
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must not take care only of the men in particular, and neglect the women, 
but of necessity must visit them when distressed, and comfort them when 
in sorrows, and rebuke them when they are careless, and relieve them 
■when under pressures.”" Unless he daily go to their houses—he will 

be much exposed. * Further he is, says he, accountable for aU and 
every soul, for all their sins, for the damnation of every one that perishes 
any way through his default. In Heb. xiii. 17. i yhp ^<!/3ac, “ The dread 
of that threatening," says he, “ continually shakes my soul; for, if he 
that offends but one (Matt, xviii. G) shall suffer so much, what then 
shall they suffer, what pimishment shall they endure, under whom so 
many miscarry ? &c. Want of experience will be no excuse, nor igno¬ 
rance, nor necessity, nor force. One of the flock may sooner be excused 
for his own sins, than bishops for the sins of others; and therefore 
punishment is xmavoidable, if any one (in his charge) happen to perish. 
Wg must be accountable for a business that requires the virtue of angels."® 
“ He is exposed to so great danger, though what concerns himself be in 
good condition, if what belongs to thee be not well ordered, he is obnox¬ 
ious, and must give a double account."** “ He that has the charge of a 
great city, see to how great flame he exposes himself; he shall be called 
to account not only for the souls that perish, (and he destroys them 
' being one that fears not God) but for all the things that are not acted by 
him hb shall be responsible. Of all the sins that are committed by him, 
yea, by aU the people shall he give accoimt. And if he that offends but 
one, &c., he that offends so many souls, whole cities and people, many 
thousand souls, men, women, children, citizens, husbandmen, those in the 
cities, those in places belonging to it, what shall he undergo ? If thou 
say thrice snore than the other, thou sayest nothing; so very great is 
* the punishment and suffering that he is liable to."* ’Aypmrwt, &c. “ He 
watches, he hazards his own head, he is liable to the punishment of 
their sins ; and for this is his condition so fearful."/^ 

Hence it is marvellous to him if any bishops escape damnation, eov- 
ftaCo, See. “ I wonder,”, says he, “ if any of the bishops can ever be saved, 
considering the greatness of the threatening, and their negligence, any 
of them especially who are greedy of so great a charge, who run upon 
it, ivirpfxovras.* He calls them miserable wretches that desire it, and 
is astonished at them, rl ns larot, &o. What can one say to those 
wretches, who plunge themselves into such an abyss of sufferings? Thou 
must give an account for all whom thou rulest, women, men, children; into 
so great flame dost thou thrust thine own head. If those that are forced 


• Ibid. Ont. lU. p. :b. • Ibid. Otat. vt. p. 44. 

* In Tit. Horn. 1. p. 384. 

r In Reb. ibid, and In Aet. Horn. iU. p. 637. 


• De Sacerd. Oiat. vt. p. 49. 

^ In B'Tlm. Horn. 11. p. 336. 

/ In Hcb. Horn. zxxlT. p. 603. 
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on it, be unpardonable, not well ordering it; bow much more those 
that labour for it 1 Such a one does much more deprive himself of all 
pardon; he ought to fear and tremble.’’® Elsewhere, “ I am astonished, 
says he, “ at those who seek such a weighty charge. Wretched and 
miserable man, dost thou sec what thou seekest ? canst thou answer for 
one soul ? When thou hast got this dignity, consider to the punishment 
of how many souls thou art liable.^ He cries out astonished at the 
greatness of the hazard, /9a|9at iriitros 6 kcvSvwc.”® 

Before I proceed with this excellent person, let ns look a little back 
on the premises. If there must be so much care and watchfulness in a 
bishop over every soul; if so many duties in public and private are to 
be performed by him to every one, and if when any sin is committ^ 
for want of his care and watchfulness, or due measure thereof, or any 
neglect of, yea, or remissness, in any of those duties, it will be the bishop’s 
guilt, if any soul perish through omission, or defectiveness, or unj^ue 
performance, the blood of it will be required at his hands well might 
he prefer a diocese with one communion-table, before the biggest 
^ov(^rdortav that a large country can afford ; well might he say as he 
does," cirurovov, &c. “ It is very burdensome to have the charge of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty souls.” But it had been too little if he had said a thousand 
times more than I have alleged, against the desperate wretchedness and 
blindness of those who are forward to take charge of so many, as [that] 
it is impossible they should be duly watchful over an hundredth part of 
them, and never perform any one of those duties to many thousands of 
them. But he thought it to no purpose to speak to such (ov yap p,oX irtpl 
tKtivav, &c.) who come to such a charge as their ease, and give them¬ 
selves to sloth and remissness ; and yet take a charge, and admit but 
one there to be a pastor, which requires the utmost diligence of a 
thousand pastors. What does the guilt of millions of sins, the blood of 
myriads of souls weigh upon such heads ? 

Moreover, hereby it is evident that Chrysostom (the best writers in 
those times concurring with him) would have a church no larger, and 
could not count it tolerable for any one to have a flock consisting of 
more than he could take exact and particular notice of, and discharge 
all pastoral duties to, and be accountable for, without apparent hazard 
of his soul. Such principles would not admit of very large bishoprics, 
when the measures of them were set out, with respect to duty and future 
account; these would confine them to narrow bounds. When these 
measures were laid aside, they grew larger; but how little this great 
person would have been satisfied with such enlargement, and what 


• In Heb. Horn, xxxlv. p. 602. 

• In Heb. Horn, [xxxiv.] p. 602. 

• Horn. In Ignat. 


* In Tit. Hom. 1. p. S84. 

VW, Oral. vl. do Sacerd. p. ^ 
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methods be thought needftil to retrench some excess in his times, 
(though little compared with that in after ages) will appear by what 
follows. He apprehended the excessive greatness of a church under 
one bishop, to be of pernicious and damnable consequence to all sorts. 
Churches were not such then generally, but in a manner only in very 
great cities, (such as that wherein he presided ;) that which swelled 
them so big there, was the admitting and tolerating in their communion 
aU that called themselves Christians, though they neither were such 
indeed, nor lived like such. Against this, he resolves to bend all his 
endeavours, though the church were thereby like to be reduced to a 
small number. This is the next head of those before propounded. 

Thirdly, He is peremptory, that the unworthy multitude should be 
expelled, Kai y&p, &o. “ For the sheep that are full of the scab, and 

abound with diseases, should not be folded together with the sound, but 
driven from the fold, until they be cured.”® And by the expressions he 
uses frequently, he signifies tliat it was his opinion, that the church 
would lose nothing by such an evacuation, but that corruption which 
both endangered and defaced her; that though the tumour fell, and the 
body were lessened, yet it would be more sound and healthful, partmg 
with nothing in the loss of such bulkiness, but the matter of their dis- 
• ease, and the cause of their deformily. That through the neglect of 
such a course, by those who were concerned to pursue it, all went to 
wreck and ruin. That this indulgence was such a sin, as could scarce 
expect pardon; and for his part he resolved not to involve himself in 
that guilt, as apprehensive that he could never answer such a neglect 
of Christ’s laws, before his dreadful tribunal; and though he lost the 
most of hi^ people by it, yea, though he should lose his place for it, yet 
’ would he empty the church of those corrupt multitudes. 

“ Through the neglect of such a course all went to wreck, Trdvra 
otxcrai; all goes to wreck and is ruined, and the reason is, because 
those that sin are not censured, and those that rule are distempered,” 
citing 1 Tim. v. 22. 

“ This indulgence was such a sin as could scarce expect pardon, Tiva 
myyv&iuiv, <&c. What pardon can we expect, corrupting aU by 
such indulgence ? there was reason to look for greater severity than Eli 
met with.”* 

He resolved not to involve himself in such guilt, because he could 
never give an account of it. “ I will not,” says he, “ tolerate, I will not 
admit you, neither will I suffer you to come over thesq thresholds ; let 
who will withdraw ; let who will complain of me. For what need have 
I of a multitude that are diseased ?—I will forbear none : for when I 
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shall be judged before the tribunal of Christ, you will stand afar off, 
and your favour wiU nothing avail me, when I am called to account.* 
'Anayoptiira, &c. I will forbid you hereafter to pass over these thresholds, 
and to partake of the immortal mysteries, as if you were fornicators, or 
adulterers, or accused of murder : for it is better to join in prayer with 
two or three that observe God’s law, than to assemble a multitude of 
transgressors, and such as debauch the rest. Let no rich man, let 
none that is potent swell here, and show his superciliousness ; 1 regard 
these no more than a tale, or a shadow, or a dream; none of the wealthy 
will then relieve me, when I shall be challenged and accused, as not 
having vindicated the laws of God with due severity.”* 

He would empty the church of those refractory multitudes, though 
he lost many of his flock by it. “ But there are, say they, other sects, 
and they will turn to them, (if they meet with such severity as before 
he had threatened,) oHrot 6 Xiiyor, this is a foolish saying ^ it 

is better to have one doing the wiU of God, than ten thousand trans¬ 
gressors. And which had you rather choose, (tell me,) to have many 
fiigitive and thievish servants, or one that is well disposed ? Let who 
will withdraw, let who will complain, I wiU spare none. Such words 
spoil aU, that he may depart, (they say) and turn to another sect.”* 

Yea, though he should lose his bishopric by such a course, the fear'_ 
of it should not hinder or retard him : “ I will expel, I will interdict 
those that are not obedient; as long as I sit in this chair, I wiU suffer 
none of his commands to be neglected. If any one displace me I shall 
then be unaccountable ; but so long as I am liable to an account, 1 can¬ 
not connive, not only in regard of my own ptmishment, but of your 
salvation.”'* ^ 

And what great numbers would have been excluded the church by 
this course, considering the great degeneracy and corruptions of those 
times, which he so often, so pathetically complains of, wiU appear by 
the particulars in his account liable to this process, and the vast extent 
thereof. He would have excluded from communion, “Not only mur¬ 
derers, adulterers, fornicators, swearers,' but the unmerciful,/ the covet- 
ous,» the envious,* the profuse otherwise, but uncharitable to the poor,* 
the superstitious,* syrabolisers with foreign rites, either Jewish,* or 
heathenish,** frequenters of plays," those that neglected sermons to follow 
their sports.® And not o^y those that neglected what was good, and 


• In ColoM. HOJJ. Vii. p. ISS. * In Metth. Horn. xv«. pp. 129,126. 

• In ColMS. Horn. vH. p. 128. < In Act. Hem. rli. p. 656. 
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acted what was evil, but evil speakers too." “ Wliosoever was wicked,”* 
diiapTa,\6s. “ Whosoever was not cleansed from his sin, ditaBapTbiS 
Whosoever was not a true disciple, but a counterfeit, as Judas was."* 
Whosover is not Kadap6s, pure." What then, whom shall we admit ? 
says he, neither those that come but once a year, nor those that come 
ofren, nor those that come seldom; but those that come with a pure 
heart, and with an untainted life ; let such as these have access always, 
but those that are not such, not so much as once at any time ; because 
they receive judgment to themselves, and condemnation, and punish¬ 
ment, and severity,” &c. 

Wliosoever is not holy, Jytoc, which is more than the former ; and 
he took it to be the sense of the church, expressed of old in their solemn 
communion, rh Syia roit ayioit; and so he explains it. “ If any one be 
not holy, let him have no access ; he says not only, if he be clear of 
wickedness, but if he be holy, for freedom from wickedness docs not 
make one holy, but the presence of the Spirit, and plenty of good works.” 
“ I would not only,” says he, “ have tliem freed from dirt, but to be white 
and beautiful.”-^ In fine, all that are under the guilt of any sin, which 
c.xcludes from the kingdom of heaven.*’ “ It seems to me the speech is 
concerning the leaven, and it reaches the priests, who suffer much of 
the old leaven to be within, and do not purge it out of their confines, 
that is, out of the church; the covetous, the extortioner, and whatsoever 
excludes from the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now taking this course to which he wtis drawn by the autliority of 
Christ, the inforcements of cou.science, and so many and so cogent rea¬ 
sons ; what a thin church would he have left hiiuself, (though he pre¬ 
sided in orjB of the most populous cities in the world,) we may easily 
‘ discern by the premises, if withal wo add what he tells his auditory.* 
“ How many do you think in the city will be saved ? It is an odious 
thing I am going to say, but 1 will say it notwithstanding; there is 
not amongst so many myriads (which he tells ns elsewhere were one 
hundred thousand) a hundred to be found that will be saved,* yea, and 
I question,” adds he, “ whether so many.” He alleges the general corrup¬ 
tion of all sorts, old and young, as the reason why his charity was no 
more extensive. “And* all things,” says he, “ are ruined and corrupted, 
and the church differs little from a stable of beasts, or a fold of asses and 
camels; and I go about seeking to find one sheep, but I can see none.” 
Affording these passages the allowance which is requisite in like cases. 


• [IToin. xvi.] in 1 Cor. p. .S^O. * In 1 Tim. Horn. v. p. 270. 
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and understanding, by not one, very few, and we have the church to which 
Chrysostom’s principles and conscience confined him ;—principles too 
severe indeed, for that dissolute and degenerate age, into which he was 
fallen; and so his pursuing them, was the occasion of his faU, if that 
may be called a fall, which exalted him to an honour, little less than 
that of martyrdom. 

But suppose the multitudes in his diocese had been such, as he endea¬ 
voured to make them; it may be inquired, whether then he would have 
been content with so numerous a flock. 

Am. This was never the happiness of any bishop, and so it is not to 
be supposed; but to proceed upon it: his principles before specified, 
obliged him to grasp no more for his particular charge, than he could 
perform all pastoral duties to, so as he might give a comfortable account 
thereof; yet he might have been better satisfied with a very numerous 
flock, if they had been qualified according to his desires ; and a large 
diocese of such a constitution had been more tolerable, in the circum¬ 
stances wherein he and others were at that time: for there were many 
more pastors within that place where he presided; he was not so 
strangely arrogant as to count himself the sole pastor of so laige a city; 
all sense and conscience of a pastoral charge was not then lost; there 
were very many who were both to rule and feed that flock, not he alone;' 
and betwixt him and them, he declares there was no difference ht all, 
but only in point of ordination.® 

For their number, there is reason to judge them above an hundred ; 
the great church had sixty presbyters at its first establishment, and 
those increased till Justinian’s time, as he shows.* And in all the rest 
we may well suppose there were as many. The number ofi Christians, 
good and bad, the sects also included, was one hundred thousand, as he ' 
tells us.® Now allow a fifth part to the sects, no more will remain for 
the charge of one hundred or one hundred and ten pastors, than has 
been made account of in one parish in London; and being divided 
among so many, the charge of each would be no more than a small 
congregation. 

This may be said to be a query, grounded on a supposition, which 
had no place there nor elsewhere, but in imagination. But in the con¬ 
dition wherein he really was, he would have had a church in his and 
their charge, more than a hundred times less, than the corruption of 
that age (which he so much laments) had swelled it to, since he thought 
himself obliged to exclude so many from the privileges of Christians, so 
that one of the greatest churches and bishoprics in the fifth age con- 
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tained not many more de facto, than some one of our parishes ; but de 
jure, Chrysostom being judge, too few to be spoken of, if it had been 
pruned as he thought it necessary. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Let me, in the last place, take notice of something which may be 
inferred from the premises, or which they otherwise offer to our 
observation. 

The change of the primitive form of churches made a great alteration 
in the government of the church, dissolving it in a manner by degrees, 
and reducing it very near to anarchy. 

For when the bishop could not be content with a moderate charge, 
such as he was capable to manage, but extended it to such a largeness, 
that it became ungovernable by him, oirov avapxiav tlKiras 

*fK\i;KAr, (as Isidore,® of a bishop of his time,)“this pretended ruling was no 
longer government, but anarchy.” When one church, though consisting 
of as many as the church of the ancient bishop did ordinarily comprise, 
and of more than new or old was any way sufficient alone to govern, 
would not suffice him; but imder pretence, tiiat it was his office and pre¬ 
rogative to rule many such, he did not set himself to govern any one more 
t^jan another, nor would admit any other ruler or pastor in all or any of 
them but Himself • the churches were, and could not but be left without 
government. Thus, to use Basil’s words, avapxia rit heivi) ottA iftiXapxias 
rovn/r toU \aoU tntxapavfv,'’ “ through this ambition of governing all, all 
church government «ame to nothing.” As if a pilot, who can be but in 
one ship at once, and is not sufficient to steer that alone, should under¬ 
take to do this for twenty, or a hundred, or five hundred ships; and 
should get it ordered under severe penalties, that none else should meddle 
with a helm but himself; those ships will be steered, and those churches 
in like circumstances will be governed alike. It is all one in effect, as 
if there were no helm in the ships, no government in the churches. 
Zosimus, censuring the Romans for committing the rule of the empire 
(so large a diocese) to one man’s discretion, (though such a man as 
Augustus,) says, they minded not, that hereby they haaarded the hopes 
of die universe, as it were upon the throw of a die, fKaOov fovraie kv§ov 
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avappiyfmvTft ini rats navTav avBpanav tXnurt ; adding, “ that if he were 
minded to rale them duly and justly, it was impossible at so great a 
distance; if tyrannically, it would ^ intolerable; and in fine, there 
was necessity,” says he, “ that the unreasonable authority of one man 
should prove koivop SvarixiH^i' ‘ n common calamity.’” I leave the appli¬ 
cation of this to others, only take along herewith the judgment of 
Chrysostom, tliat it was far more easy for a prince to rule the 
universe, than for a bishop to govern one town.”* But what might 
Zosimus have said, if Augustus ruling the place where he was, no more 
than the remoter parts, would have admitted no other governor in 
places near or remote, but himself alone; woidd not he and all have 
concluded, that the empire must unavoidably be left to the miseries of 
anarchy ? It is true, there seems a great difference betwixt an empire 
and a diocese; but there is also a great latitude in impossibilities: as 
a man cannot possibly jump into the moon; so neither is it possible 
for him to spring up twenty miles into the air. 

This clears up to us a considerable practice of the primitive church. 
In the apostles’ times, and divers ages after, all die people under the 
inspection of one bishop, were wont to meet together, not only for wor¬ 
ship, but other church administrations; all public acts passed at assem¬ 
blies of the whole people; they were consulted with ; their concurrence 
was thought necessary, and their presence required ; that nothing might 
pass without their cognisance, satisfaction, and consent. This was 
observed, not only in elections of officers, but in ordinations and cen¬ 
sures ; in admission of members, and reconciling of penitents, and in 
debates and consultations about other emergencies. There is such 
evidence for this in ancient writers, particularly in Cypriaq, almost in 
every one of his epistles, (where we have a more satisfying account of the 
government of the church, and the exercise of in those times, than in 
many volumes of the following age,) that it is ackijpwledged by modern 
writers of all sorts, such as are the most learned and best acquainted 
with antiquity. 

And when this is granted, it cannot be denied, that of old the bishop’s 
charge was as small as we represent it: for it may be easily conceived 
how all die people might use this liberty and privilege, when the bishop 
had but one church ; but if his diocese had been of a modem size, or 
anything near it, this had been altogether impracticable. 

In short, the enlarging of bishoprics so much beyond the ancient 
bounds, so as the people were deprived of their primitive privilege, and 
could not have the moderate liberty of intervening at all in church 
affairs, by themselves, or any to represent them, inferred a great, if not 
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an essential change in the government of the church. Wliereas before 
it was mixed, and had something of a popular cast, (as there is in the 
best forms of civil government;) hereupon the people’s interest being 
excluded, it became absolute. It was no longer, as Plato says it was 
sometimes at Athens, and as Grotius tells us it was in the primitive 
church, iptaroKparia fur tvboKua tov irX^tfour,® “ an aristocracy ordering all 
things with the good liking of the people." 

Hereby an account may be given of the great diversity of rites and 
usages in the ancient churches. A single congregation was a competent 
charge for a primitive bishop ; so that episcopal churches were greatly 
multiplied; each of such churches had power to govern and order 
itself, and had so followed such orders as every church thought fit, with¬ 
out being obliged to conform to those of others. They had no rule nor 
order, in things of this nature, requiring invariable observance ; nor did 
tjiey regard such uniformity ns others, many hundred years idler, in 
ages as many times worse, seem fond of. None of those churches used 
the same prayers, nor the Lord’s Prayer but only at the eucharist. All of 
them had not the same creed, nor used any at their public worship, but 
what was repeated by the catechumens at baptism. They had not the 
same rites in baptism, or the Lord’s supper, nor the same way in con¬ 
firming, marrying, or burying. They used not the same mode cither in 
reading the Scriptures, or singing. They observed not the some 
methods in admitting members, or preparing them for communion, 
neither in proceeding to censures, nor reconciling penitents. They 
difiered in their habits and postures. They varied in their fasts, both 
for time and manner. They observed not the same festivals ; nor more, 
I think, than two of the many that arc now observed. So very various 
were their usages in the primitive ages, each preferring their own, and 
declining otliers. Such as this, and what might be showed in more 
instances, was the uniformity of the ancient churches. That which is 
now admired appears hereby to be a mere novelty. How far were they 
from counting it worthy of Christian pastors, to make this more their 
business, than the suppressing of sin, and promoting of real holiness! 
And who can believe, that they design, or understand Christian peace 
and unity, who hurry all into divisions and confusions, for haste after 
that which the best churches thought not worth looking after ? Those 
that have read the ancients, and observed their usages, will question 
none of this, and so there is no need to bring particular authorities to 
confirm it. Only this in general. In Egypt, Sozomen tells us, many 
cities and villages not only difiered from the observances of Alexandria, 
and other towns in that country, but from all other churches besides.* 


* Annot, In Act. vi. 2. 
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In AMca, Austin expresses the diversities to be innumerable, nec t<men 
omnia commemorari potuerintJ^ In other parts of the Latin church, Italy 
particularly, Innocent the First says, that several churches had their 
several modes of celebrating, dUversh in divmis locis, vel ecclesiia ohti- 
neri, aut cMrari vi(kntur.‘ In the Greek church, and elsewhere, 

Socrates gives a large account of their different rites and usages,® where, 
after abundance of instances, he says, to reckon up all is not only diffi¬ 
cult, but impossible, ipyabts fuXkov hi abvvarov.* And yet there was no 
hurt in all this, so long as there was an agreement in the faith, if we will 
believe one of the greatest prelates in the west, and that at no less than 
six hundred years’ distance from Christ, in una fide nihil officit sanctee 
eccleaicB diversa consuetudo, saith Gregory the First; “ where there is 
one faith, it is no harm to the church if there l)e diversity of usages 
that is, die church has no harm for want of uniformity. Nay, the faith 
has advantage by difference in rites, says Irenasus to Victor,® ij Sia<pa»la 
Ttjs vrjartias Tr/p o/idpoiop lijs Trlortwr <rvviim)<ri, “ a diversity in less matters 
commends the church, when there is an agreement in points of faith.” 

This may restrain us from charging one another with schism for such 
things, wherein the ancient churches are like to be involved in the same 
condemnation. 

In the best ages of Christianity, they were still erecting new churches 
in towns and country places, as appears by the former discourse. ' 

The bishops did commonly consent diat such churches should be con¬ 
stituted of Christians in their vicinity ; or, if they refused unreasonably, 
it was done without tlieir consent. The bishops of Gaza are instances 
hereof. 

Those churches wore single congregations, settled unde« peculiar 
officers of their own choosing, viz., a pastor or bishop, and usually one 
or more assistants. 

By these they were governed and ordered without subjection to any 
rulers of other churches. Cyprian, in the middle of the third age, (who 
well knew the current sense and practice of those times,) declares, that 
none of them then did take themselves to be bishops of bishops, neqw 
enim quisquam nostrum se episcopum tpiscoporum constituit. And when 
metropolitans got place in the churches, they had no ruling power over 
other pastors, but a mere presidency in their assemblies, where the nde 
was, (as the council that first authorised them decreed,) Kpartira 9 tS>p 
nXetdpap “ tliat all should be canied by plurality of voices.’’-^ 

Those single churches had severed? assemblies, and held distinct com¬ 
munion from other churches: they did not think tliemselves bound to 

« Retract. lib. 11. cap. xx. * Eplat. ad Demitinm. * Hist. lib. v. o«p. xxii: 
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conform to any other church; either near to them, or farther off, in 
rites, forms, or other observances of this nature. They owned no rule 
obliging them to use the same prayers, the same gestures, the same 
vestments or modes of administration ; but every pastor had power to 
order himself in such things according to his discretion; and it was 

judged tyrannical for one to prescribe to another, and all power of 
imposing expressly disclaimed.® Neque enim quisquam nostrum ^isco- 
pum se ^iseoporum constituit, out tyranmco terrore ad obsequendi necessi- 
totem collegas suas adegit, quando habeat omitis episcopus pro Ucentia 
liberhtis et potestatis suce arbitrium pi'oprium, tamque judicari ah alio non 
possit, quam nee ipse potest alterum judicarefi “None of us takes upon 
himself to he a bishop of bishops, or by tyrannical intimidation to 
bring his colleagues to subserviency, since every bishop possesses a 
judgment of his own by virtue of his individual liberty and power ; and 
as he cannot be judged by any other, so neither can he himself judge 
ahy other.” 

Nemini prescribentes ant prayudicanfes, quo minus nnusquisque episco- 
porum quod putaverit faciat,” &c. “ We neither dictate to any, nor 

forestall the judgment of any, in order that every bishop may act accord¬ 
ing to his own opinion.” 

Nemini prcescribentes, quo minus statuat unusquisque preepositus quod 
putat, actus sui rationem domino redditurus* “We dictate to no one, in 
order that every bishop may decide according to his own judgment, as 
being to give account of what he does to the Lord.” 

And thus those churches continued, though they were condemned by 
the civil laws, and forbidden by the magistrates, for three hundred 
years and^more. 

These severals' are cither clear by the premises, or will not lie ques¬ 
tioned by any who are not strangers to antiquity. And if nothing of 
schism be found in all this, they are not to be charged with it, who are 
now in the like circumstances. This caimot be done with justice or 
charity, no nor with prudence neither; for those who accuse others of 
schism for dissenting from them, in those things wherein the accusers 
depart from the universal church in the best ages, will find the charge 
recoil upon themselves; seeing it is not to be doubted, but in time it will 
be counted less schismatical, to imitate the universal church retaining 
her integrity ; than to differ from those who propose the wracks and 
ruins of the church for their exemplar. 

Hereby it appears, with what judgment and charity, some amongst 
us will have none to be true churches that want diocesan bishops. If 
by a diocesan they understand one who is the sole pastor of many 

• St. Jerom. p. S?2. 4 fypr. In Conp. Carthag. ' Id. Epiat. ad Jublan. [Ep. Ixxiii.] 
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churches ; they hereby blast all the churches in the apostles’ times, and 
the best ages after, as no churches, for none of these had any such 
diocesans; and so herein they are as wise and friendly, as if one, to 
secure the height of his own turret, should attempt to blow up all the 
houses in the best part of the world. Nay, they blow up their own too: 
for hereby they deny both the beginning, and succession of churches for 
divers hundred years. And if there were no churches then, they will 
not dream there can be any now ; seeing by their principles the being 
of them now, depends upon the beginning, and uninterrupted succes¬ 
sion .of them. There can be no succeeding at all, where there is no 
beginning ; no uninterrupted succession, where there is a total failure 
for whole ages. 

So likewise it is hereby manifest, that tliere were no diocesan 
churches in those ancient times ; I mean many chtirches united under 
one bishop, as their sole ruler and pastor. No such thing appears for 
divers whole ages after Christ, 'flie ancient bishop had but one churen, 
one temple, one communion-table, where all that belonged to him might 
communicate together. Petavius could discover no more churches in 
any city but one. In the fourth sige there were indeed, in some cities, 
some other places where Christians held assemblies for other ofEccs; 
but none but one for the eucharist. Those places were called tituli at 
Koine, lanrw at Alexandria. I find them nowhere else, but in those 
two cities, so early; but they were like chapels of ease rather than 
churches. Epiphanius reckons up above ten of them in Alexandria; 
but we have more in some one parish in England, yet the vicar there 
was never counteil a diocesan. Much less were there any diocesan 
churches of that largeness, whereof those tliat write for theip amongst 
us, do usually take them, as comprising all the churches in a great 
shire, yea, in many counties together ; for such a circuit of old was a 
province, or more than a province, though that comprised multitudes 
of their ecclesiastical dioceses. No single bishop was then allowed to 
be such a pluralist. It was thought enough for a metropolitan, if not 
for a patriarch, to have the superintendency of such a country canton- 
ised uuto multitudes of bishops under him. Yea, many metropolitans 
together had not so large a circuit for their inspection as some one 
modern diixiese. The greater Phrygia, if I much mistake not, was 
scarce bigger than the diocese of Lincoln, and yet had in it seven or 
eight metropolitans, viz., of Laodicea, Synnada, Ilierapolis, Amorium, 
CotytEum, Apamea, Chonse, &c. And to one of them, viz., Laodicea, 
belonged more bishops tlian all England has ; that, and Synnada only, 
had more bishops than England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Those that plead for such bishops, plead for more than diocessans, 
pnaligiously more extending their jurisdiction t*o multitudes of towns 
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and their territories, each of which would have been thoi^ht sufficient 
for a bishop’s diocese of old. For divers had no territory in their epis¬ 
copal charge ; and others, and the most of them, had no territory larger 
than that of a parish, (such as we have many,) which will not be allowed 
to be called a diocese without laughter. And where the region was 
larger, and replenished with Christians, usually there was some bishop, 
or many in the territory, besides him in the city: for, as we showed 
before, to settle bishops in country places and villages, and towns no 
bigger jtlian villages, was the free and frequent practice of the church, 
without any show of restraint till the middle of the fourth age ; and if 
they had proceeded in that course, probably within the compass of another 
age, every country town, or handsome village, where Christianity pre¬ 
vailed, would have had its bishop, as M[r.] T[aylor] a learned prelatist 
(better acquainted with the state of the ancient church, than those who 
have the confidence to affirm, that here were never bishops in villages) 
tells us, it was in Africa. And why they should not have proceeded still 
in the same course in other places, no reason is given, (by those who 
gave some check to it) either from Scripture, or ancient constitution, or 
practice, lint some solicitous for such honoim for bishojw, as former and 
better times showed no regard of, thought it not fit to have bishops so 
.dommon, that they might have more honour. In short, since they will 
have a tity with all the region to be a diocese, it is hereby manifest, that 
neither he that presided in the city, nor he that was bishop in the 
country, could be counted a diocesan, since neither had more for his 
share than part of a diocese, in the modern acceptation of the word. 

Hereby also some mistakes about episcopal ordinations, of ill conse- 
quchcc, may Jdc rectified. A bishop, in the best ages of Christianity, 
was no other than the pastor of a single church. A pastor of a single 
congregation is now as truly a bishop. They were duly ordained in 
those !^s, who were set apart for the work of the ministry by the 
pastor of a single church, with the concurrence of some assistants. 
Why they should not he esteemed to be duly ordained, who are accord¬ 
ingly set apart by a psistor of a single church now, I can discern no reason, 
after I have looked every way for it. Let something be assigned, which 
will make an essential difterence herein; otherwise they that judge 
such ordinations, here, and in other reformed churches, to be nullities, 
will hereby declare all the ordinations in the ancient church for three 
or four hundred years, to be null and void, and must own the dismal 
consequences that ensue thereof. They that will have no ordinations, 
but such as are performed by one, who has many churches under him ; 
maintain a novelty, never known nor dreamed of in the ancient churches, 
while thfcir state was tolerable. They may as well say the ancient 
church had never a bishop, (if their interest did not hinder, all the 
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reason they make use of in this case would lead them to it,) as deny that 
a reformed pastor has no power to ordain, because he is not a bishop. 
He has episcopal ordination, even such as the canons require, being set 
apart by two or three pastors at least, who are as truly diocesans as the 
ancient bishops, for some whole ages. He is also elected by the people; 
and of old, he could never be, nor be accounted, a bishop, whatever ordi¬ 
nation he had, that was not so elected. And besides, he has as large a dio¬ 
cese as most in the best times of the church ; and so makes it his business 
to feed and rule the flock, and exercise the power of the keys. ^Bnt if 
it be said, he has no superiority over presbyters, nor any Under him; it 
may be answered, that this is not necessary for a bishop in the judgment 
of the most learned prelatists; particularly D[r.3 H[ammond] maintains, 
that there were no subject presbyters in Scripture times, but bishops 
alone without them ; and supposes a great part of this church ® to be of 
his persuasion. The council of Sardica taking care that a bishop should 
be no way lessened, allows a bishop to be made in any place for w^ich 
one presbyter is not suiEcient; so that in the judgment of those fathers, 
one assistant may be enough for a bishop. In the third council of 
Carthage,^ Posthumianus inquiring whether, if a bishop had but one 
presbyter, he might be removed from him ; Bishop Bilson ^ infers from 
thence, that bishops often had but one presbyter, and that one might 
be translated to another place. It was ordinary of old to have metropo¬ 
litans, or archbishops, without any bishops under them. In the Greek 
church we meet with such almost in every province ; and no reason can 
be given, why they might not as well be bishops without any presbyters 
under them. However, that superiority over presbyters which is chal¬ 
lenged in later times, is quite another thing than it was of qld ; and ftiay 
with more reason be thought to lift him who afiects it above a bishop*, 
than to leave him who declines it below one. 

In fine, by this we may give an accoimt why they admitted but of one 
bishop in a city. When the Christians were no more in a city than 
made up one church, which one communion-table would serve; one 
bishop, with some assistants, of the same power, though of another deno¬ 
mination, were counted sufficient. But this came afterwards to be 
drawn into other consequences than was at first intended. For when 
Christians were so multiplied, heathens and others being reduced, (as 
they were in some greater cities,) that it was necessary to distribute 
them into several churches, they would have but one bishop still, plead¬ 
ing for it ancimit custom, when the reason of the usage was gone. How¬ 
ever, this was less considerable while the presbyters, fixed to the several 
churches in such cities, retained the power of pastors or bishops, and* 


* The English Church. 


* Ctn. xHv. 


“ Per()etual Government, p. 302. 
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there was no diflferenoe betwixt them and him to whom die tide of 
bishop was appropriated, but only in point of ordaining others; as 
Jerome and Chrysostom affirm there was not: for the difference herein 
was but small, oi iroXti t 6 fua-hv, says Chrysostom," and Theophylact 
after him, ferme nihil, as it is rendered, “ next to nothing.” For this 
power or privilege inferred* no superiority in him that had it, since infe¬ 
riors did, in the ordinary practice of the ancient church, ordain their 
superiors ; bishops consecrated metropolitans, or primates, or patriarchs. 
And though some now wiU have it to make diat of bishops a different 
order; yet, then it made neither difference in order nor degree, as may 
be evident by an instance or two. The bishops of Cyprus, and other 
places, that were ovroKc^oXoi," had power to ordain their own metropo¬ 
litans.'' The bishops of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, &c. had not the 
power to ordain them; yet all those bishops were so far from differing in 
orde:^ that they did not differ in degree: besides, the bishop of Meletius’s 
party in Egypt were, by the council of Nice, denied power to ordain any 
officers, presbyters, or others, without the leave or concurrence of the 
other bishops in that region ; and yet by the same synod were confirmed 
in the office and dignity of bishops; so that depriving them of that 
power of ordaining, which other bishops had, did neither degrade them, 
por make them officers of another species.' 

But il seems probable to some, that Chrysostom and Jerome speak 
only of the Greek church, (or some part of it,) where the former was 
bishop, and where the latter did most reside and write. Whereas in 
those places where the presbyters did impose hands in ordaining, as 
they did in Africa, and other parts of the Latin church, there is not any¬ 
thing which belongs to ordination, which the presbyters did not actually 
perform: for, that they imposed hands as consenters, and not as 
ordainers, is a mere shift, without reason to countenance it; and it may 
be said as reasonably, that when two bishops or more imposed hands 
with the metropolitan in the ordaining of a bishop, they concurred not 
as ordainers, but consenters. And in the Greek church, it is sufficiently 
signified by the synod at Ancyra/ that at the time when the synod was 
holdcn, and after, the city presbyters might ordain with the bishop’s 
consent, though he were absent; and that before this restraint they 
might have done more. However, hereby it appears, that the difference 
between bishops and presbyters, in respect of their power, was in some 
places in a manner notliing, in other places nothing at all; so that till 
the usurpations, beginning in the fourth age, proceeded higher, there 
were really niore bishops in one city, though but one had the name. 

« In 1 Tim. Horn. xl. a argued. 

« The uvToXt^ttXoi were metropoliUni who were independent of tmtriarehal furltdiction.—£ d. 

d Coneil. [Trull.] [can. 39.] * Vid. KpUt. Syn. Nic. ad Alexandrin. [llatdouln, t. i. p. 439.] 

/ Can. xiil. 
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noXAui' Kal roinipav TfXVcuvutTaii' yryorirts merifs, ol rit ahii>m Hpia r&y Mttr- 
Umi mripuy /urofat ^iXonuefiirayrtt, oix iipKiSTiaay roTs IStoa iKyimis, iAA’ trt Kol 
Tuv irdAoi roKfpltiy rijs imirroAMcvi iKKXrprias iarAttBplSta Svayfuii kuk&s laroK\4^ay~ 
Tcs, &s tiytyij ml riXtay roR6y {Jkyiukriayl irpoPiXKoyru. 

** They who strive to remove the everlasting landmarks of the legitimate fathers, having become 
the paints of many and wicked inventions, content not themselves with their own offiipring, but 
maliciously steal the ignoble bantlings of the ancient enemies of the apostolical church, and thrust 
them before the world as the high-bom and unattainted ofl^pring of her priiusiplet.” 

Maxim, in Aihan. tom. il. p. 266. 

KaraTra6ff» rots 4vT€\4ofifyots rapaiPuVf &*'cv tpiKovtiKlas ffwiiw Koi cl fik» ip0us 
'rljOTrrat £1 Bh y$ypa^t ffvyypt&firt» vtifuu, rf &wo- 

rots ivrfv^o/iivots hrirp^^ayrt ifnipoy, 

^ " 1 will conclude exhorting my readers to weigh the matter duly and without contentiousness, 
and if I have well said, to acknowledge the thanks to be God's; but if otherwise, to grant pardon to 
the writer who commits the decision, not to the demonstrator, but to his readers." 

Sic canciudit £p. exit. Isidor. Pelus. lib. Iv. 

Acv/m 8^ r^s Iffroplcis fialS((»v hfcpoimjcrop r^y ahr^s* ov*)^ yt^t- 

poy rh i^c^prifta. tlorc/wv iffrl rh Ktifi-fiXioy wiw rh &pxeu6Tiirt Suup4poy, cdSiffifioy. 

" Go through history and search out its original; for the invention is not modem. It is a relic 
of the'fathers. E^ry excellence of antiquity Is to be venerated." 

■ JSorii. de J^un. Horn. i. p. 130. [Edit. Par. 1732, p. S, A. tom. it.] 

MdBwfity virt tJyai XpiortayoV cl ci>xc<r8ai ofisc ic/Aty, Ihtp itrrty tSKoKoy ical 
ff^Spa fdStoy, t1 r&y &X\uy §i<r6ft*9a ; fiaBvficy fi^otrSat its Xpurrtayol* 

" I.et us learn to be Christians at some time or other. If we know not how to pray, which is a 
simple and veiy easy affair,—what shall we know of other matters! Let us leam to pray as Chris¬ 
tians." 

Chrj/soH. in 1 Tim. Horn. vi. p 273. 


London ; Printed for Tho. Parkhubst, at the Bible and Three Crowns 
in Cheapside; Jonathan Robinson, at the Golden Lion in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; and Tho. Cockeeil, at the Three Legs in the Poultry. 

1689. 



The “DiacouTse concerning Liturgies,” is a small octavo volume of 198 pages. 
It was a posthumous work, and was left by its author in a very imperfect state. 
Dean Comber, in his learned answer to Mr. Clarkson, entitled “ A Scholastical 
History of the Primitive and General Use of Liturgies in the Christian Church," 
passes the following severe judgment upon the capabilities of the editor into whose 
hands it fell: “ His want of learning appears in leaving divers quotations in a wrong 
place where they have no reference to the text, and several references in the text to 
passages in the Fathers, which, because the author did not, the editor could not cite; 
as also in such gross mistakes, both of the names and tracts of the ancients, as made 
it very difficult to guess at the intended quotations." The typographical errors are 
very numerous and glaring. 



A 

DISCOURSE CONCERNING LITURGIES. 


The reputation of prescribed liturgies depends on their supposed 
andqtiity; this is their great, their best support. They pretend not to 
Scripture, nor will their advocates maintain, that the apostles either 
used such, or left any order for the composing and prescribing of them. 

And it will seem strange to those that reverence antiquity, that good 
reason should be found for them, if the ancients for four or five ages 
could see none, in such circumstances as might render it equally visible 
to them and us. 

If they had seen it, it would appear in their practice, there especially 
where the reason is thought to be most cogent, viz., in the administra¬ 
tion of the acramonts. It is presumed,® that there first of all, there 
* especially, forms of prayer were (and are to be) prescribed ; and so it 
will be granted, that if antiquity be not for them there, it owns them 
nowhere. 

By prescribed forms are meant such as are imposed upon the admi¬ 
nistrator, so as those must be used, and no other, nor otherwise, without 
adding, detracting, or transposing. The favourers of such forms sup¬ 
pose they have been the constant usage of the church, everywhere, 
ever since extraordinary gifts ceased. Their opposites* judge this hath 
been rather tahen for granted than proved; and suspect they are vith 
mnniOtiat irpoKoraXcXijft/uroi, “ prejudiced by custom and that this 
opinion had not got entertainment, but upon a presumption, that things 

• ** The ancient ehiireheS} ftom the ytry flrat century, did use such public whoksoine fonns of 
sound words, in their aacrunental celebrations especially, and afterwards in other holy administra¬ 
tions or public dutlM, as made up their scdemn, devout, and publle liturgies/—D[rO G[auden,} Con- 
siderationdouohing Liturgies, p. 8. 

* q^pouents. 
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were so of old, because they are so nowand that the mistake had 
not so long prerailed, if it had been sooner examined. 

It is not denied, but there were some forms of prayer of old, viz., 
arbitrary and particular, such as this or that person composed him¬ 
self, or made choice of, composed by others, for his use in pubiic. 
There is an intimation of this latter sort. Can. 23, Cone. Carthag. 3, held 
in the conclusion of the fourth age ; and it is the first that I meet with. 
But common forms (though arbiti-ary,) viz., such as many churches 
made use of in the same words, I eannot discover till many years after; 
unless the Lord’s Prayer be made an instance hereof.* This indeed 
was used anciently, but far otherwise than of late, not more than once 
at one assembly, not in prayers before or after sermon, not at all in the 
catechumen’s office,® no where in their ordinary service; but iv Kcupw 
rS>v mmSiv, “ in the season allotted to the faithful,”"* as Chrysostom calls 
the eucharistical office; and there commonly in the conclusion of the 
prayer for the blessing of the elements. ' 

But though they used the words of it there, yet not out of any appre¬ 
hension, that Christ did enjoin them there to use it. Augustine declares 
it plainly,® that Christ in the delivery of those petitions, did not teach 

* IloXXoi T&v iiv^ptoTr^av iK tun Ka0* iavrow fcui «rep« r&v aXXui> rar kic^4pov<nVf ** Msny 

men draw conclusions fium matters belonging to their own time, concerning other matters.”—laid. 
Pelus. lib. V. Ep. 18. [B. Ed. Paris. 1638.] . 

Totv vovv Ixovtri, kui uitpoXtiirrov xeKriifitvott rwv vpa'ffxaruv r6 Kpir^piov kirr* ro 

&Xf|d^( ** The truth Is clear to the Intelligent, and to those wlio have gained their Judgment con¬ 
cerning the focts without prejudice.”—Isid. lib. Hi. Kp. 161. [C.] 

* 'Fjeeivot fxouot nertt rav Oavfiaaiovf AKvaf rrit tm 6et^ fiairrivnart itKaiOt elev ro Ildrep 
^fiuv \4yeiii itt»v £ir(8e<Kt'(/juevo< yvn<n6TiiTUt &e. ** Those only who have passed through the mira¬ 
culous birth-pangs experienced in Divine baptism, could be right in saying, Our Father, &c., 
since these manifest their legitimacy as sons.”—Isid. Pelus. lib. iv. Ep. 24. [p. 451, C.] 

* "Or* yap wtoroZv oDrri ^ irpo<rcvx*} irpoo^Ket, icai oi v6fjiOt ^KKXr}9(cif St^vKovotf icai ri 
wpootfjiioif rfic e&xnr* ^ Y^P ujuvuTor ovk cin dvvatro Ilar^pa KaXeiv Ocon, ** That this prayer 
portalus to the faithfbl, the laws of the church and the commencement of the prayer both teach. 
For one uninitiated could not call GwI * Father.* "—Ghrysost. in Matt. Horn, [xix.] p. 136; and 
Horn. ii. in 2 Cor. p. 553. Amongst other things there recited, which the catechumens were not 
partakers of, this is one:—Yap e^x^** ^X*’*'^* vcMo/unr/iievny Ka< el^ey€X^sf<roy ()ir5 rou 
Xpfcrrov, For they possess not as yet the prayer dispensed and introduced by Christ.” Hence when 
he is to speak of the Lord’s Prayer, he uses the ordinary form of concealment, whereby the ancients 
denote what was peculiu to thti JltUlcs, tcre di ol ir«rToi, ** Ye who arc believers understand,” (In 
1 Tim. Horn, [vi.] p. 273,) and io-aotv ol fitfivtifitpoi, **The initiated understand,” (In Gen. Horn, 
xxviii. p. 214,) and that the baptized were admitted to say it presently after baptism.—Vid. In 
ColfKis. Horn. V. p. 122. 

Hane orationcm baptizati orant, ** This prayer the baptized use.”—August. Split. 54. [£d. 
Antw. £p. 153. cap. 13.] 

Vide Albaspin. Observ. lib. i. cap. 6; and in him Cyprian, Cyril, Ambrose. 

Quam totam petitionem fere omnte ecclesia Dominica Oratione concludit, ** Which whole service 
almost every church closes with tlie Lord’s Prayer.”—Aug. Ep. 56. [Ed. Antw. Ep. 149.] 

^ In 2 Cor. Horn. [ii. p. 557.] 

« Aug.: ** Non te ergo movet quod suromiu Magister, cum orare docerct dlsdpulos, verba qusdam 
docuit, in quo nihil aliud vldetur fecisse, quam docuisse quomodo in orando loqui oporteretf” 
Adeodatus: “NihU me omnino istud movet; non enim verba, sed res ipsas eos verl^ docuit, 
quibus et se ipsi commonefttcerent, a quo et quid esset orsoidura, cum in penetralibus, ut dictum 
eat. mentis orarent.” Aug. ** Kecte intelligis.” Auo.—Does not the authority of the Lord, the 
supreme master, weigh with thee, who, when he taught his disciples to pray, taught them certain 
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his disciples what words they shotdd use in prayer, but what things 
they should pray for; and understands it to be a direction for secret 
and mental prayer, where no words are to bo used. The coherence® in 
Matt. vi. led him to e^cplain it of such praying, as Christ is speaking of 
verse 6, which he took to be mental, and none deny to be secret. 

It is granted also, that divers churches had a certain order, wherein 
they agreed to administer the several parts of worship, and particularly 
the severals * in the sacraments; so as each had its known and fixed 
plac(^ An order there is visible in Chrysostom,® and in Augustine to 
Patilinus.'* This was settled in some churches by custom ; and in some 
there was in time a rule for it, such is that. Can. xix. Syn. Laodicen. 
whose title in the Latin copies is, De Ordinc Orationum Catecluuneno- 
rum atquc Fidelium, “ Of the Order of the Catechumens’ and Believers’ 
Prayers.” And in the west, the twenty-seventh canon of the Synod of 

w<fkl8, wherein he npi>ears to have done nothing more than teach them liow they ought to speak 
in prayer? Adeodatus—I t weighs with me not in the least: for be taught them not words, but 
things themselves by means of words; whereby they themselves also might bring to mind what to 
pray for, when they prayed in the hidden chambers of the lieart, as the saying is. Auo.—Thou 
undcTsUndcst it aright.”—Lib. de Magistro, cap. i. p. 172, tom. i. edit. Lugdun. 

To the same purpose Bcda, in Matt. vi. And of late writers some of the most eminent: Koluit 
prsscribere Filius Dei quibus verbis utendum sit, ut ab ca quam dictavit formula dedectere non 
liceat,” ** The Son of God had no wish to prescribe the words which we are to use, in such a manner 
that it should be unlawful to deviate from tliat form which lie has dictated.”—Calvin in Matt. vi. 9. 
So MuSbulus. 

Maldonat. sic: Non his necessario verbis, sed hac aut simili sententia; nam non apostolos orando 
hit ipsis verbis usos fuisse iegimus; alUs legimus Act. i. 24. Ncque voluit Christus, ut quoties* 
eunque oramus, ista omnia quie hac oratione eontinentur peteremus; sed ut omnia, aut aliqua, aut 
nihil certe his contraiium pctcrcmus, ** Not n^essariiy in these words, but with this or the like mind: 
for we read not that the apostles used these very words; nay, we read that they used others, 
Acts i. 24. Neither did Christ intend that so often as we pray, we should seek for all the 
things which are contained in this prayer; but tliat wc should seek for all, or for some, or at least 
for nothing intilnsiBtcnt 'vith these thlng8.”->In Matt. vi. 9. 

Cornel, d Lapide. 

Grotius, in Matt. vi. 9, outcm- : In hunc sensum; non enim praecipit Christus verba recltari, quod 
non legimus apostolus fecisse (quanquam id quoque fieri cum fructu potest) sed materiam prccum 
hinc promere. In Luc. xi., Oocet nos compendium rerum orandarum, neque enim eo tempore 
syllabis adstringebantur, ** oi/rwr, i. e., according to this sense. For Christ does not teach us to 
recite these words, which we do not read the apostles did, (though this also may be done to good 
purpose,) but to draw hence the matter of our prayers. Idem on Luke xi.—He teaches us a sum¬ 
mary of what things we should pray for; for at that time they were not tied down to syllables.” 

Casaubon, Exercit. 235: Christus vero non de preedicatione Dei laudum agit; sed, ut recte 
monet Augustinus, de modo concipiendi preces privotas, ** Christ is not treating of the public 
celebration of the praises of God, but, as Augustine rightly bints, of the manner in which we 
should (tame our private prayers.” 

Mr. Mede conceives thM the disciples understood not that Christ, in Matthew, intended it for a 
form of prayer tmto them, but for a pattern and example only, &c. p. 5. 

And surely they could leas understand, by that in Luke xi., that Christ Intended they should use 
the same words (as In a set form,) since the same words are not there used. 

Hence Jansenius infers, that Christ would not have any so careftil of the words, as of the things 
to be prayed for. ** Itaque ut disceremus in oratione, non tarn de verbis, quam de rebus, esse anxil, 
ae de spiritu orationis, diversis verbis ori^ionem tiadidit, in Lue. xi., “ Therefore that we may 
learn not to be so carefol in prayer about words as about things, and about the spirit of our 
devotion, he delivered the prayer in differeDt words, in Luke xi.” 

• eontdkt. , * details. « In 2 Cor. Horn, xviii. p. 647. 

^ Epiit. llx. Quseat. v. pp. 340, 341. [Ed. Antw. £p. 149.] 

r2 
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Pau, in die beginning of the sixth age. And it is provided for in 
general terms by the Council of Vannes,® in the latter end of the fifth age. 

Besides such directions as is in those canons, other written rubrics 
were not needful. For the actual disposing of the severals* in their 
proper place, the apdpiov served them, of which, vid. Can. xxii. and 
xxiii.. Cone. Laodic. This managed by a deacon, acquainted with the 
usages of the'church where he ministered, was sufficient, without other 
rubric for tliat purpose, supposing it answered that description of its 
ancient use, which we have in Balsamo.® 

There was also some kind of uniformity in their sacramental prayers; 
that is, a general agreement to pray for the same things, though not in 
the same words. They might have said thereof, quamlibet alia verba 
dicamus, nihil aliud dicimm, “ though we utter diverse words, we 
utter no diverse thing.” This appeared especially in the general 
prayer before the eucharist. Therein for whom, and for what they 
prayed, very many of the ancients give some account. Thereby it 'is 
manifest, that they prayed for the same persons, (for all of all sorts,) 
and for the same things, with respect to the various conditions of tliose 
several sorts of persons ; and this in variety of expressions. So that 
herein was exemplified that of Augustine, Liberum est aliis atque 
ediis verbis, eadem tamen in orando dicere, “ We are at liberty to utter 
ever-varying words, so that we utter the same things.”** And this is 
the uniformity in prayer which Celestiue urgeth against the Pelagians,* 
all churches through the world agreeing to pray for those peMons, 
and those things, which were inconsistent with their tenets. And 
that mode of praying, which as the author of the books, De Vocatione 
Gtentium,f says, the Ijord, by the apostle, having prescribed^ the devo¬ 
tion of all sorts did concorditer, “ harmoniously” observe. 

• [Can. x».] * details. 

* ^tiKovot itiovtrtv ctdnirtv dia tow ^papiow to«V Iv aju/3wvt 3<aKovot(, rJir &^6i\ot!<rnT •yiwctfai 

Yoww Tuw KOipoD Tf|t Iktcwovti tww utrfic€ti¥ Twv \otirmv$ 

** The deaconR give a signal by means of the orarium* to the deacons in the reading-desk of the 
bidding proper to be made, or of the time to which the prayers of the catechumens and of the other 
classes extend.**—In Con. lAod. Can. in Cod. 12d. 

^ Epist. exxi. [cap. xii. ad Probam.] * Epfst. pro Prosper, et Hilar, cap. xi. 

/ Froscipit itaque apf^toius, Imo per apostolum Dominus, qui loqubbatur in apostolo, fieri obse- 
crationos, &e., pro omnibus hominibus, pro regibus, &o., quam legem supplteatlonia ita omnium 
■Merdotum et omnium fldelium devotio concorditer tenet, ut nulla para mundi sit, in qua hi^usmodi 
orationes non celebrentur a populis Christianis. Siipplicat ergo ubique eeclesia Deo, non solum 
pro ssnetis, et in Christo Jam regcncratis; sed etiam pro omnibus iufldelibua et inimicif cruds 
Christ!, pro omnibus idoiorum cultoiibus, pro omnibus qui Christum in membris ipsius prose- 


* The orarium signified at first a handken:hief for wiping the face, Arom o«, the countenance. 
See Dr. Smith's Die. Gr. and Horn. Ant. p. G74. In the ecclesiastical sense, it appean to have 
denoted a part of the vestments hanging down hrom the shoulder, and to have been used by the 
cleigy in making signals to each other during Divine service. Bishops and presbyters were 
privileged to wear this on each shoulder. Deacons only on one, and that, as testified by a canon of 
the fourth council of Toledo (held a.d. 033) the left. See Bii^ham, Ant Christian ^Church, 
rol. Iv. p. 308.—En. 
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Such particular and voluntary forms, such an order in administering 
such an uniformity in praying, is not in question ; nor am I concerned 
in common forms if arbitrary, though settled by custom. But this is 
it which is denied, that in the ancient church, for many ages after 
Christ, such liturgies, or forms of prayer, were commonly imposed on 
those who administered the sacraments, as are before described; or that 
in the ancient church, while its condition was tolerable, or its practice 
imitable, the common and ordinary way of administering the sacra¬ 
ments, was by such prescribed liturgies and forms of prayer, as are 
before described; wherein the administrators had no liberty left to 
change words or order, to abridge or enlarge, or otherwise vary ftom 
the imposed models. 

If there had been such Utuigies anciently, as are contended for, and 
are now in use, prayers would have been read then, as they are now. 
Bjit avayivJ><rK€tv ivxas, Or preces leffere, or de scripto reeitare, “read 
prayers—^recite from a manuscript,” or any forms of speech equivalent, 
are phrases unknown, and not to be found", so far as I can yet discover, 
in any writers of the four or five first ages at least; and therefore the 
tiling in all probability [was] not knowh, nor practised in those times. 

We meet not only wth the reading of psalms,® reading of lessons ; 
but reading of the narratives of the martyrs’ sufferings.* Reading of 
epistles from some eminent persons or churches ; as Dionysius of Corinth 
says Clemens’ epistle had been read, as it was wont to be in their Lord’s 
days assemblies.® And Athanasius wills those of Antioch to read the 
epistle sent from the synod at Alexandria, tvOa sat (l&6aT€ crovayta-Oat 
ayayvayrt ravra,^ “ When according to custom ye meet together, read 


qmmtttT, pro Juilceii, proliEereticis, et schinnsticia. Quid autem pro iatis petit, nisi ut, reUctia erto- 
ribus Buis, convertantur ad Deum, accipiant fidem, accipiant charitatem, et de IgnorantUe tenebrla 
liberati, in a^nitionem veniant verltatis? ^*The therefore, teKheSp yea, the Lord, by the 

apostle, that Bupplioations, &c. be made for all men, for kings, Sec. (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2,) which rule of 
prayer, the devotion of all biahi^ and of all the &lthftil, so harmoniously observes, that there is no 
part of the world in which prayers of this kind are not offered by Christian people. Therefore, the 
church everywhere supplicates God, not only for the regenerate already in Christ, but even for all 
unbelievers and enemies of the cross of Christ; for all idolaters; for all who persecute Christ in hla 
members; for Jews, for heretics, and schismatics. But what does she seek on their behalf but that, 
abandoning their errors, they may be converted to God, may receive faith, may receive love, and, 
emancipated from the shades of ignorance, may come to the knowledge the truth f”—De Voc. 
Gent. Ub. i. cap. xii. 

« Theod. lib. il. cap. xlii. p. 63. [F.] 

* Lleeat itaque legl passiones martynim, cum anniversarii dies eomm cclebrantur, “ Therefore 
it is a lawful practice to read the passions of the martyrs when their anniversaries are kept." Cone, 
(hurth. iii.. Can. xlvii., Caranx. p. 116. 

Ta ^wo/Avtifioveu^To r^v ’AwuirT6X»y, ^ tu ett^patifeara ^mv Tlpo^n'fSv nexp*9 

k^wpet, *'The memoranda of the apostles, or the writings of the prophets, are read as long aa 
if 8uitab]e."-<Ju8t. M. Apol. H. [p. 68. £d. Col 1686.] 

Il6p< Tow^v evayytXca ficr* lref>ov 7 pd^ov ttvaytv^o’Ksvdai, **Ofthe reading of the Gospels 

on the Sabbath after the other scTipture."->-Conc. Laod. Can. xvi. 

• Euieb. lib. Iv. [cap. xxiii.] • 

^ Ad Antioch, p. 461, tom. 1. [Xn Edit. Colon. 1666, p. 769, C.] 
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this.” And Cornelius was wont to read Cyprian’s epistles to the church 
at Bome.*' Beading of the diptyches, t&v Up&v nrvjf&v mrdp^ms)^ “ the 
rehearsal of the sacred diptyches xal fUvov iKixOriirav al jrpoinjyopim,'* 
“ the names were read.” 

In a word, of the reading of everything that was wont to be read; 
but of the reading of prayers, not a syllable. We may as soon find a 
saying of mass, as reading of prayers. None had then the opportunity 
till since it has been the happiness of many to merit the commendation 
which Pliny gave of his servant Zosimus.'’ 

If their prayers had been written, and they confined precisely to the 
words and syllables of the writing, as in prescribed forms, this would 
have obliged them to have had the writing before them, and to have 
read the prayers out of it, to prevent varying from the prescribed model, 
since there had been as much necessity to read then, as there is now. 

Besides, reading and praying are still represented as distinct things, 
and such as were not tlien coincident. The deacon, when he called to 
reading, was said, njpvo’creu' •ri\v SvayvixTiv, “ to bid reading;” but when to 
prayer, Ktipiaa-tiv rrjv “ to bid prayer.” Prayer began in Justin 

Martyr’s time, isavaaiUvov roC avayiv&aKovros, “ when the reader had done.”'f 
So Athanasius calls to praying and reading in terms quite different; npo- 
trra^as biaKovov Kr/pi^i fvx^^t al6is ^jmKl^6v Xtyca-ffat jrapctTKcvaa-e, “ after 
commanding tlic deacon to bid prayer, he again caused a psalm to be lead.” 
So Socrates,*" which in Theodorct is, dvayw&arKtiv yjrdkfioy itpotrptirov, koI 
ffpoCTTcifar “ ho moved him to read a psalm, and having directed 

prayer,” &c. And Sozomen, where he shows there was an uniformity 
in his time in public worship, tells us, xal 8 * «>« 'fnikfuoSims rols 

avrais, ij dvceyvatTpaal Kara top airiv Kcupov ov rravras ivovs fvptiv 

forty/ “ It cannot be found that the same prayers or psalms, yea, or the 
same lessons, were used by all at the same time.” 

Indeed it cannot be apprehended how they could read their prayers, 
who, while they prayed, had their eyes lift up to heaven. And that this 
was the posture of the ancient Christians in prayer, there is abundant 
evidence. 

TertuUian thus represents them praying; Illue stispicientes Chris- 
tumi/ “ thither Uie Christians intently gazing.” 

And Clemens Alexandrinus,' nacroi' yap ryv tyduidtroy dpiKUty 6 &t6s 

* Cyp. £p. 12. * Dionys. Eccl. Hier.cap. [til. p. 88 , D. Ed. Paris. 1615.] 

* The Diptyches were registers of the names of eminent saints, bishops, and martyrs, which for 

some ages were molted publicly by the deacons in the chureh^i, as an introduction to the services 
in commemoration of the dead.-^En. ^ Heyl. Antid. p. 342. 

* £p. six. 1. T. f Apol. ii. tP* Paris. 1686.] i Lib. il. [cap. zl. p. 552.] 

* Lib* ii. [cap. xUl. pp. 63,64.] Vide i>[r.] H[ammond], Pre&ce to Psalms, and TeitulL cited 

by him. < 80 S. lib. vii. cap. xix. V^de Just. Nov. vi. p. 36, cap. iv. 

* Apoll. cap. zxx. ' Strom. Ub. vii. 
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diiaKthrmt arata, tovtu ical trpoartvTtlvofuy rrp) Kt<j)aKfiv xal Tekr 

oipavdv aJponfv: “ God constantly hears all that mentally regulated con¬ 
verse wherein we raise our heads and lift up hands to heaven.” 

To whom we might add Cyprian Ad Dcmetrium. 

Arnobius,® Ad sidera sublevavit et pcelum, et cum Domino rerum Deo, 
suppUcationum fecit verba, atque oratiotmm colloquia miscere, “ he lifted 
his hands towards the stars and toward heaven, and made the utterances 
of his supplications, and the converse of his prayers, have to do with the 
Lord God of the universe.” 

And Lactantius. Oculos eo dirigamus, quo illos natura sum conditio 
direant,^ “ Let us thither direct our eyes, whither their own nature 
dii-ects them.” Cur igitur oculos in calurn non toUitisf- “ Why do ye 
not lift your eyes heavenward ?" 

So Dionysius of Alexandria representing to Xystus of Rome, the 
case of that troubled person, and that, amongst other scruples, he durst 
not join with them in prayer, does it in these terms, /njSe vap^olap Jx**" 
inapai rois otpBdKfiovs npbs r&v Beop,* “ neither has he the confidence to 
lift up his eyes to God.” Lifting up the eyes to heaven, is a phrase by 
which prayer is understood in this third age.* 

In the fourth age, this was tixoitimv oxijpa, “ the posture of a sup¬ 
pliant.” And when they represented Constantine in a praying posture, 
it was with eyes lift up to heaven. So his effigies in his coins, ’Ei> rots 
Xpvoots vopiopaoi rrlv airov aiirds eledva &8e ypa<f>eo'6ai bierimov, as &/a 0\t- 
ireip boKttv dvartrapepos nphs GfAv rp&Ttop tvxopLipov,^ “ He formed the 
project of liaving his own image portrayed on his golden coin, as one 
stretching forth his hands to God after the manner of a suppliant, to show 
that he loaked or high.” So in his palace ; ’Ev airois ^aaiktims — itrras 
ipBios €ypd(f>€To, dpa pep els oipapbp ep^Xeerap ri) S’ enrerapepos eixope~ 

POP irxfipaTi,^ “ In the palace itself, he was painted in a standing posture, 
looking on high towards heaven, with his hands stretched out in the 
manner of a suppliant.” Others, 'Avo jSXeWv els oipavhp,* “ to look on 
high toward heaven," in praises. 

Chrysostom observes, from Christ’s posture in prayer expressed, John 
xvii. 1,* “ These words spake Jesus, and lift up his eyes to heaven;” that 
thereby we are taught, when wo pray, to lift up both eyes of body and 
mind: AiA yip rovriuv ircudev<5pe6a ri esrepes to ip rats Se^oeoip, Iva ical earares 
dpa^enapep pi) rots oefiBetKpots rijs aapsis pdpop, aXXA sat rijs Hiopouts.^ 

‘ Lib. 1. p. 28. *Lib. vi. * Lib. li. cap. !i. '< Knieb. lib. vli. [cap. ix.] p. 188. 

* Or abutting tbelr ejrca. Orlgen contra Celautn, lib. vil. p. S62. Aatyrlua, 'Avara^avra cii aipa- 
¥ov U6r6i''9o<p ** lifted up his hands toward heaven and prayed.'* Euseb. lib. vii. [cap. xvii.] p. 195. 

/ Euieb. I)e Vit& Conatantinip lib. iv. cap. xv. p. 394. t Ibid. 

* Vit. Const, lib. Iv. cap. xxix. * [Horn. Ixxx.] 

* P. 6^0. So Hilary, Euthyntius, Theopbylaet, I.eont!us, Axnmonius, in Maldonat. on Matt, 
xiv. 19. cap. cecii. 
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And Augustine intimates as much, when he tells us upon the same 
place, Ita se Patri eaMbere voluit precatorem, ut meminisset nostrum se 
esse doetorem; he so prayed, as minding to teach us how we should 
pray.® 

Yea, Damascen, upon those words,* “Jesus lift up his eyes and 
said, Father, I thank thee,” <&c. observes, propterea ocuhs sustulisse ut 
formam nobis 'traderet orandi, “ therefore he is said to have lifted up 
his eyes, that he might deliver to us the manner in which we should 
pray.” 

Whereby it appears, that not only this de facto was their posture 
in praying, but that they thought themselves obliged to it by Christ’s 
example. 

Some bishops (what may we think of presbyters and deacons) could 
not read.® 

So that in Damascen’s time, when set forms were grown common, 
this reading was not in fashion I will not inquire into the reasons : 
it may be, that which made Pliny loth to read his pleadings, might 
hinder them from reading their prayers. What he suggests, is obvious 
to each one’s reason and common sense ; and whether it be not appli¬ 
cable to some pleaders at another bar, let others judge. Neque enim me 
prcsterit, aotiones, &o. Then he says, they arc thereby bereaved of 
many advantages, which render the plea fervent and available, ut'quas 
soleant commendare, and the want of which must needs dull the audi¬ 
tory ; quo minus mirum est, auditorum intmtio languescit. 

Uortaris ut orationem amicis pluribus recitem, faciam quia hortaris: 
quamvis vehementer addubitem, neque enim me prcsterit, actiones ques reci- 
tantur, impetum emnem oaloremque, ac prope nomen suum perdere, ut 
quas soleant cemmendare, simul et accendere,—dkentis gestus, incessus, 
diseursus etiam, omnibusque motibus animi consentaneus vigor corporis ,— 
redtantium vero presepua pronuntiationis ac^'umenta, octdi, manus preepe- 
diuntur; quo minus mirum est si auditorum intentio languescit, nulMs 
eartrinsecus out blandimentis capta aut aculeis eacitata;* “ You recom¬ 
mend me to read my orations to a number of my friends. I will do so 
since you recommend it, although I am seriously in doubt about it: for 
I do not forget that pleadings which are read, lose all thdr force and 
warmth, and well nigh their very name, as being things which the 
gestures of the speaker, his bold advances, even his changes of position 

• Tract. In Job. [civ.] tom. ix. p. 621. * John xl. 41. • Blondel, pp. 600,601. 

• Hereby it appeurt that reading of old wai not in fuhlon: none had then the opportonityp 
(tiiougb since It hM been the happiness of many) to merit the commendation which Hiny gave of 
his servant Zoalmus. Idem tarn commode oratlones legit, at hoe solum didielsse videatur. He 
reads speeches so well, that he seems to have studied nothing else.*' FUn. £p. xix. lib. v. Yet 
Pliny was loth his «-atlons should be read. His reasons, though they ooncem not the ancients, 
nay be considendiie to others. 

• FUn. Ep. ix. Hb. il. 
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and the activity of the body in harmony trith aU the emotions of the 
mind, are wont at once to enforce and kindle. But the eyes and hands 
of one who reads, which are the main auxiliaries of delivery, are fettered, 
so that it is no wonder if the attention of the auditors flags, since it is 
enchained by no charms, and awakened by no excitements from without.” 
What would he have said, how would this wise and judicious person 
have aggravated these disadvantages, how intolerable would this great 
orator have accounted the motion, if Cerealis had moved him to read 
the same oration to his friends whenever they met, at every solemn 
meeting I 

Chrysostom tells us, that in his judgment, it required a greater con¬ 
fidence than Moses and Elias had, to pray as they were wont to do 
before the eucharist. ’Ey« /uv yhp icat Mo)vi«<»r sal ’HXtoS 
•nap^trlav oiScnw irp6s t))v roaairqv iKCTjjpiav dpKtiy ^yovpai “ I judge 
that even the confidence of Moses and Elias would never suffice for such 
prayer.” Now why such boldness was needful, if they had the prayer 
in a book before them, and no more to do than read it, I apprehend not. 
I never heard of any, who were masters of the art of reading, that found 
so much confidence necessary to exercise their faculty upon any prayer 
whatsoever. Happriata,'’ in him is equivalent to IKfvBtpotrropia, as 
Phavorinus, a boldness to express one’s self freely.* No freedom is left 
him, who must only read what is prescribed him.^ 

If the ancient churches had no written liturgies, no books of public 
prayers ; they could have no prescribed, no imposed, no nor any com¬ 
mon liturgies, (viz. the same in many several congregations) though not 
imposed. And if there had been any such service books, it is not 
imaginable, Jiut there would have been some notice of them in some of 
•the writers of those ages; yet for this, both we, and those who are most 
concerned to find it, are still to seek. 

We meet not with any mention of such books, upon such occasions, 
where it might be expected they would be mentioned, if anywhere; 
and where we might justly look to find them, if they had been to be 
found. 

Those who give a particular account of the books, vessels, and several 
utensils, which were to be found in the church, make no mention of any 
such thing as this.* 

Amongst other things, wherewith Athanasius was falsely charged by 
the Arian faction, to make way for his condemnation : Macarius (with 
reflection upon that great person who employed him) is accused, to have 

• De Sacerd. [Orat. vt.] p. 46. » Eix<i< irt<rapfin<na<lfi4mi, Epiat. ixxviti. p. 118. 

• Epitt cxo. p. 186. 

^ Vida In Eph. Hon. ult. p. 892, where wappuoia it iva ireivra & kir*fi^Bnv elireiv, etewp ** Tbst 
I may uyaU thingi which I waa tept to tay.** Vid. DCr}. H[ammond3. N. T. [p* 

• Vid. Dali. De Ol^ecto Cultoe. 
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leaped upon the altar, overthrown the table, broke the communion cup, 
burnt the Bible ; tltnrrfirjiTas tit t6 6v<ruurrripix>y, avirpt^t piv rijv rpoirefav, 
vantpuov 6i Karta(t pvtrriKbv, Ka\ in ra Itpa KartKavcrt.^ 

Now it may well be presumed that Ischyraa, the false accuser, encou¬ 
raged witii hopes of a bishopric (which was his reward afterward) and 
80 concerned to swell the charge as big, and render it as odious as he 
could, would have added to the rest some indignity offered to the sacred 
liturgy. This had been as easily alleged as the rest (if the subject had 
been extant), and might have been as heinously resented, if there had 
been such liturgies, or such opinion of them, as in oiur times. 

When Georgius, the Arian bishop, came to take possession of the 
bishopric of Alexandria, and entered a church by force, of what abuses 
were offered to all things therein, Athanasius gives a particular accoimt: 
the table, aylca/ Tpairt{av, “ the holy table the Scriptures, rit Btlat t&» 
ypa(f>av /3i/3Xovr, “ the Divine volumes of the Scripture the font, Sj/iov 
ffamiaTripiov, “ the holy font;” the wine, olvov iroXiv dwoKtiptyov, “ great 
store of winethe oil, iXaiov, the doors and latticed partitions, 0vpat 
sal Tovt KOKKfKovt, the candlesticks, the tapers, Xvxvlat xai rovt lajpiavat.^ 
But not a word of a service book, no more than of a book of homilies. 

When the multitude of Christians so increased at Constantinople, 
that it was thought necessary to dispose of them in several churches,". 
Constantine takes care, that those churches should be respectiv^y fur¬ 
nished with Bibles ; and writes to Eusebius of Csesarea to have them 
prepared accordingly.® Now (let those that are for prescribed liturgies 
be judges) would it not have been reqriisito, that those churches should 
have been also furnished with service-books ; and care taken, that these 
should have been likewise writ out for them, if any such hsd been then 
in use ? Would Constantine have omitted this, if he had been of their* 
mind ; or would not Eusebius (who overlooks nothing of that nature) 
have added this in commendation of him, if he had made any such 
provision ? 

Does it not hence appear, that churches were then thought sufficiently 
provided with books, necessary for Divine service, when tliey were fur¬ 
nished with Bibles ? And can it be supposed that Constantine, whose 
generousness towards the church is known to have run out in many 
superfluities, would have been deficient in things accounted m any degree 
necessaiy ? 

In the fourth council of Carthage, it is provided, when the bishop is 

• Socr. Hist. lib. 1. [cap. xxvii.] p. 539, 

• Ad OrthodoxoS) £p. tom.1. p. 728. [In Edit. Col. 1686, p. 944, tom. i.] 

• O 54 rSv iiCKXtiffiiiv rov dtov tr€irpov6tifi€fott wepi KaracKevTiv Oeoirvevirruv Xoytuv eit ^ju^rfpov 
wp6^wrov iverides r6 ypap/jMt In bis care for the chnrebes of God, he wrote to ua a letter con¬ 
cerning 8 supply of the inspired oracles.'* Euseb. De Vit. (^pnstant. lib. It. cap. xixiy., and 
cap. xxxwl. p. 401» where we have that ypapfia. 
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ordained, the book of the Gospels shall be held over his head, teneat 
evangeUorum codicm super caput et cervicem ejus,’' “ let him hold the 
book of the Gospels over his head and neck.” When the exorcist 
is ordained, a book of exorcisms is to be given him ; accipiat de manu 
(piacopi Itbellum, in quo scripti sunt exorcismi,^ “ let Um receive from 
the hands of the bishop the book in which forms of exorcism are 
written.” When the reader is ordained, the Bible, out of which he 
is to read, is to be delivered him, tradet ei codicem, de quo lecturus est, 
dicenspd eum; Accipe, et esto lector verbi Dei," “ he shall deliver to him 
the book out of which he is to read, saying. Receive this, and be thou 
a reader of the word of God.” 

But no book of public prayers is either used, or delivered, or men¬ 
tioned, in the ordination of bishop, presbyter, or deacon, (the only 
persons who ministered in the prayers of tlio chm-ch,) or any other 
officer. Yet here, if any where,'we might reasonably have expected to 
have met with a service book, if there had been any at that time. 

One of the first books for public service, which I meet with, is the 
libdlus offlcialis,^ which seems rather but a short directory, than a com¬ 
plete liturgy, given to every presbyter at his ordination, to instruct him 
how to administer the sacraments ; lest, through ignorance of his duty 
"herein, he should offend. Qttando presbyteri iti parochiis ordinantur, 
Ubellum offwialem a suo sacerdote accipiatit, ut ad ecclesias sibi depu- 
tatas instructi succedant, ne per ignorantiam etiam ipsis divinis sacra- 
mentis Christum offendant, “ When presbyters are ordained in their 
parishes, let them receive the book of offices, that they may go to the 
churches entrusted to them well instructed, lest through ignorance they 
ofiend Christ in thj Divine sacraments.” And many of the canons of 
that council had been needless, if those churches had been before fur¬ 
nished with such a litui^y ; since that would have provided sufficiently 
for the severals* there decreed..^ 

To ascend a little higher ; in the times of the church’s persecution, 
in the beginning of the fourth age, if there had been such service 
books, why did not their persecutors call for the delivery of them, as 
they did, not only for the Bible, but for other church utensils Why 
hear we of no traditores’' upon this account ? It was not the Christians’ 
belief contained in the Scripture concerning the true God, or the 
Gentiles’ false gods, that did more exasperate the heathen against theip, 
than their worship. The Jews, whose belief was as opposite to theirs, 
had a toleration many times, when the Christians were destroyed. And 

• Can. U. * Can. vll. • Can. viH. s in Cone. Tol. Iv. Can. xxvl. an. 63S. 

• particulara. / Can. ii. v. vl. viii. ix. x. xl. xll. xiii. xiv. xv. xvi. xvU. 

r Vld. Cone. Arelat. Can. xiii. in Catana. p. 6S. 

• Tbe tradUora were euch aa, in timee of peraecution, delivered up the Bibles and other sacred 
Itimltnre of the ehnrehee to the heathen to he burnt.—Kn. 
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Origen (as is remarked by Grotius") observes, that they were not wont 
to persecute any for their opinions, AiA jtoIok yap Hypa r&v h> mOpimois 
ytytmfpivm) KoXdfovroi ical dXXot ;* “ For which of the doctrines current, 
among men are others punished ?” There were opinions amongst their 
persecutors concerning God as scandalous to the heathen, as those which 
the Scripture taught the Christians. The Epicureans wholly denied 
Divine providence,® which is Origen’s instance,"* voir irovra irp6vo<.av 
imipovvrag, “ those who subvert all providence," holding that their gods 
were composed of atoms, ol toO 'EwiKoipov 6to\ avvOtToi .aroptov 
ruyxatmms,' “ the gods of Epicurus, composed of atoms by chance 
that there were no rewards nor punishments after death ; nor ai^y true 
good, but what is sensible. The Stoics maintained, that a wise man 
was equal to their great god Jupiter. Sokbat Sextius dicere, Jovem 
plus non posse quarn bonum virum.—Dens non vincit sapientem felicitate, 
etiamsi vincit estate.—Sapiens tarn eequo animo omnia apud alios videt 
contemnitque, quam Jupiter: et hoc se magis suspicit, quod Jupiter uti 
Ulis non potest, sapiens non vuU-f Est aliquid, quo sepiens antecedat 
Deum: ilk natures beneficio non suo sapiens est; suo sapieis.f “ Sextius 
was wont to say that Jupiter was not more powerftd than a good man— 
God does not surpass a wise man in bliss, even if he does in duration— 
a wise man surveys and despises all things among his fellows with . 
as even a mind as Jupiter; and in this respect he prides himself 
more, viz., that Jupiter cannot avail himself of these things; the 
wise man has no wish to do so. There is a something in which 


* Neque de dils non recte sentire crederentur, cam non ftilsae veiam ssvitiK cauaam ex eo 
probat OHglnes, quod Epicureis aliisque pUilosophU, omnem omnino divinam piovidentiam 
tollentlbua parcebatur.—Grot. ** Neither were they (the Christians) deemed U* be of perverse 
sentiment concerning the gods. Origen proves this not to have been the true cause of the cruelty 
practised against them, fh)m the fhet that the Epicureans and other philosophers who altogether 
denied a Divine providence were spared.** 

* Adr. Cels. lib.U. p.6B. 

* Ol flip jap airofidrwf Mai A? ervxe tu wrii^ra yejMpijafiat XijovatVf Av ol 'BirtKOvpiOt’ a Mai rqv 

r&¥ oXwv irp6voiav Ka&* iavrSp oiM flvat fAvOoXoyaiiatt ** Some say that all things come to pass 
spontaneously and as it were by chance, as the Epicureans, who feign that there is no universal 
providence concerned with themselves.** Athanas. De Incarnatione Verb!, p. 38, tom. i. [p. 34, 
C. tom. i. Ed. Col. 16S6.] 

Et Y<ip ai'TOftuTWv v» wdirra xwptr irpovdiof kot* adrovv jiyopewt &C. ** If, according tO 
their view, all things have been produced spontaneously without a providence,” Ac. Athaii. 
De Incarn. Verb. p. 38, tom. i. [In Edit. Col. 1686, p. 54, tom. i.] 

TOp flip apOpAwuv ol flip pitH efpoi t6 ffetop ipdfitCoPf ol ie etvac fiipf fij wpovoefv 5«‘ xal 
ol flip wpopottp fi€P “r&p 8* oipapiup fioPOPf oi ii oi pdpiup tAp oipaptttPf AKXd Mai t&p 4iri*yeiwv, 
odVavTavy 8i rSp ifdxtop, oiop fiatrtXiap re aoi ApxoprtoPt Mai ol pip airopartafiipt ol d* 

olfiapniptip ol 8’ elan pipta0at ra rdvra. ** Some among men have thought that there is no 
Divinity; othsn that, though there is, yet that he is without care; some also that he cares only for 
Mleitial beings; others that he cares not only for celestial beings, but for terrestrial as well, and yet 
not for all such, but only for the principal, such as kings and rulers. Some say all thin^ are mechan¬ 
ism ; tome destiny; and others, that they are upheld by chance.** Isidor. lib. Iv. Epist. [Ux. C.] 

^ IWd. ♦ Lib. Iv. p. 169. 

/ Senee. Ep. IxxUi. pp. 672, 673. [Ed. Antw. 1614, pp. 516,517 J 
r Ep. Hii. Mr. [Ed. Antw. p. 474, A.] 
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a wise man surpasses (Jod; the latter is wise by the gift of nature, 
not of himself; the wise man is so of himself." Tijn air^v aptriiv 
\eyovns dp0p&irov xal QtSv ol dir& rijs Sroat la) fiiia^umiaripov 

Xcyucru' ttvcu. rbr iirl irdiri Oeov rou €v dvSptSnrott Kor airovt trtxjiSv, dXX’ Toi}* 
tlpm rav diujiortpiav tvSmpopiav," “ the Stoic philosophers, who ascribe 
the same virtue to man and to Grod, to avoid saying that Grod over all is 
happier than he who, according to their estimation, is wise, and to make 
the happiness of both equal.” 

And^ the Peripatetics, with other* philosophers, curtailed and con¬ 
fined the providence of God to generals,® or to the orb of the moon, so 
as human affairs were not regarded by him ; and all human addresses 
to him, were to no purpose ; t&p dtri rov trepardrov dpaipdprap riji' irpds 
^pac TTpopoiap, Kai rijp irphs dpBpimovs rov Otlov,^ “ the Peripatetics 

deny all 'providence concerning us, and the relation of the Divinity to 
men." Or, as Justin Martyr represents them,® ’YpSg «rtx«pov(r< irci- 
6tip, i)S TOP pip avpvaPTog, tad avrap rap yrp&p Kal tliap tmptXiirm QrAt, 
ipov Bi Kal a-ov ovk frt xal rov xadeKaora, iirtl ou8’ Sv air^ Bt SMfs 

pvktBs *ai vpipas, k.t.\. “ They undertake to perstiade you, that God 
takes care of the whole, and of genera and species, but not of you and 
me and of the individual; seeing that not even if we shotild pray to him 
through the whole day and night,” &o. 

Nor Vas it their opinions concerning worship, delivered in the Scrip¬ 
ture, so much as the exercise of their worship, which incensed the Gen¬ 
tiles against them ; for divers of the heathen held and published 
opinions highly derogatory to their worship; as that of Heraclitus, that 
to pray before images was as wise an act, as to talk to a wall, cited by 
Clemens Alqjcandrii.us,.^ Sov Skovitop (l>iKoa'ti(l)ov rov ’Eipro'iov 'HpaKKtlrov, 
kal dyaKpxuri rovriounp cCxorrat 8 kou>i' et nt Bopois 'kgirx^ptvotTo,^ “ hear 
your own philosopher, Heraclitus the Ephesian, And they pray to these 
images with as much wisdom as if one should prate to the walls ;” and 
that of tlie Pythagoreans, who thought it not fit to pray, because it was 
uncertain what was profitable, and so fit to be prayed for, oi* ia c^xfo’^ai 
{/Trip iavrap Bid rh pri elBepat t 6 ovp<pipop,^ “ he does not permit prayer for 

« Origen. adv. Cels. Ub. ▼!. p. 809. 

* Epicur. in Senee. de Benefic. lib. iv. cap. xix. p. 442. Tid. Grot. De Jure BeUI» p. 448. Ibfd. 

CiccrOy PlutM'cb. Euseb. [lib. v.] cap. v. *0 ’Api^TOTcX^ M*XP* ffri/vas r& Q«to¥, rd Xuiird 

rov t(6trfjiOv fiipn ftoptypa^t rqv rov Oeov d<o«K^<rewC| Aristotle sllovs the Divinity place as far 
as the moon* but marks off all the other portions of the universe from the Divine administration.” 
Vid. Spcns. Not. in Orig. zvi. Chrysostom in Act. Horn. llv. p. 911. Ai>roi ovk d^tdoc wpo- 
yoiaf dwoXaieiv vd l»ir6 oeX^vqv. ** They grant not that sublunary matters have the benefit of a 
Providence.'* Vide Doun. Notas Arist. Metaphys. lib. x. 

* general matters. ^ Orig. cont. Celsum, lib. iii. p. 156. 

• « Dial, cum Tiyphone, p. 1. / Clem. Alexiuidrin. Protrept. pib. i. Ed. Lutet. 1629, p. 33, B.] 

t *|iX<9(oi' efvai tA toTp &fd\fiaotv eSxeoBeHf ** They thlnh prayer to Imsges silly.” Orig. contr. 
Cels. lib. vii. p. 873, lib. i. p. 6, and lib. vU. p. 373. 

* Laert. in Pythag. [Ed. Londin.^664, p. 816, B.] 
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one’s self, on account of our not knowing what is best for usor, 
that of the philosophers in Justin Martyr, who, denying a particular 
providence, conceived God would take no notice of any person, though 
he sought him night and day, ovS' Sv ^vxofuOa avr^ di’ SXi/r vvieris xal 
iiupat,“ “ not even if we should pray to him through the whole night 
and dayand that of the Peripatetics, that prayers and sacrifices were 
good for nothing, as Origen represents^ them,*’ <j)diTKovTas dvieiv 

tixds, «nl rds trpht rb Btlov dvirt'or, “ they say that prayers and sacrifices 
to the Deity are of no use and that of the Platonists, that th^ was 
no immediate intercourse betwixt mortals and celestial gods; but all 
addresses were to be made by the mediation of the demons, which was 
cross to the practice of the generality of the heathen in their devotions. 
And what more vilifies their worship, than that of Seneca, Quee omnia 
sapiens servabit, tanqmm legibus jussa, non tamqnam dm grata ? “ All 

which things a wise man will observe as things enjoined by the law, not 
as pleasing to the gods.” And that, sk adorabimvs, ut meminerimus 
cultam magis ad morem, quam ad rem periinere “ we will so worship 
as to bear in mind that devotion is rather an affair of fashion than of 
reality.” Just such apprehensions as many prudential conformists* have 

• Dial, cum Tryp!). Prinetp. 

^ Oif fi6¥Qvr» Toir u^a/iairi tiXi&iav kffTtv, itWa yap Kat avpirtpufrepofievov rott iroXXo?; 

mpoffwottiicBut rotv ayttfxaeiv t^ec^ai—iirotov woiuvatv ol uir«^ rov llcpirarov ^tXooo^ovvrev Kai 
oi ra^BiriKovpovn AntioKpirov iufiraC*>fi«vot. *'lt U folly not only to pray to imageSf but also to 
make believe to pray to images In compliance with the crowd, as the Peripatetic philosophers say, 
and those who embrace the sentiments of Epicurus, or of Democritus,'* Orig. con. Cels. lib. viL 
p. 875, 

« Lib. li. p. 68. 

^ Quomodo sint dii oolendl, solet pnecipl. Accendere aliquem lucernam sabbsthU prohibeamus: 
quoniam ncc luroine dil egent, et ne homines quidem delectantur ibllglne. Vetemus solutationi- 
biu mattttinis fungi et foribus assidere templonim. Humana ambitio istlaofilcU^capitur; Deum 
colit, qui novit. Vetemus lintea et strlgiles Jovi ferre, et speculum tencre Junonl. Mon quaerlt 
mlnistros Deus, &c. satis illos coluit, quisquis Imitatus est. ** It is customary to give precepts as 
4lo how the gods are to be worshipped. We forbid the lighting of any lamps on thdr festivals; for 
the gods are not without light; even men delight not in darkness. We forbid the morning obei¬ 
sances, and sitting at the doors of the temples. Human ambition only is captivated with these 
services. He worships the Divinity who knows God. We forbid the carrying of napkins and 
strigil* to Jupiter, and the h(dding a mirror to Juno. The Divinity does not seek lacqneys, See, 
He wonhips the gods enough who imitates them." Senec. £p. xcv. p. 78t. [Ed. Antvr. p. 604, 
A.B.] 

otnw wapu AvOpAnott vvvnOeiat iruXaiuc Tvpai'vlr^-oiOsv ytip outw Bopvfiet 

Kos Iwl xpnvtju^ T(V< Yivtirat, At Kaivorofeelv ri sat fevtCetv, Kai pdXtara oruv irepl Xarpsiat 
Kai wepi var too Oeoii twto yivtirat. fldvra yap rii evKoXArepov c to irepi 6pn*r~ 

KMiat—5td 5i tovto Kai rivtt r&v l^aiOev deorepov ^Ariv truv^emv I'KoXco-ao. There is nothing 
ao influential with men at Gie tyranny of ancient custom. Por nothing so disturbs the soul even 
If it attach to aught useful as novelty and strangeness, especially if it affect the worship and glory 
of God.-<-Thing8 of every kind admit of change more readily, than the cimumstantiiUs of wonhlp. 
•--On this account some of those without the church, called use a second nature." Chrys. in 1 Cor. 
Horn. Til. p. 286. 

• Who have studied to deserve Aristippus's character, av ydp dptidaaaOat sol r6irip Koi 

Xp6e^ Ko( wpoadwYi wSkrav wepcoTooiv up/»oviaT {ra-oKpivoortfui, ** he was able to accommodate 


• The etrigii was an instrument used by the Romans to scrape off the perspiration l^m their 
bodies after bathing.—£n. 
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of our formality and ceremonious worship, yet both complying with the 
present modes enjoined, and making some show of liking what they 
secretly deride; for which feigned consent, and not setting up any 
other way of worship, they (several sorts of the philosophers) escaped 
then, and ours now well enough. 

Now, if the exercise of the Christian worship, which lay, as is sup¬ 
posed, in the pretended Ktorgy, were as odious to the heathen, as their 
tenets concerning God and his worship, which lay in the Bible ; if there 
had been any such liturgies, why would not the Gentiles have been as 
zealous to destroy them as the Scriptures ? 

However, it may well be supposed, that the delivery of the Chris¬ 
tians’ liturgies, if there had been any, would have been required, if not 
as much as that of their Bibles, yet more than that of their other church 
utensils; “ since it is observable, that the Romans, who forced the 
Christians upon that crime, for which they were denominated traditores, 
we^ more zealous against new liturgies, though heathenish, than against 
new gods. These they did more than tolerate, those they would not 
endure. An instance hereof we have in Livy.^ Some at Rome made 
bold to sacrifice and pray in a way not conformable to the Roman mode. 
Mulierum turba erat, nec sacrijicantium nec precantium Decs patrio more, 
‘‘ There was a crowd of women, who neither sacrificed nor prayed after 
‘the manner of the country.” This was heinously resented by all sorts; 
primo secretes honorum indigiuUiones exaiidiebatUur, ddnde ad patres etiam, 
et ad pubUcam querimoniam excesdt res, “ first the secret umbrage of 
good men was buzzed about; ttien the affair reached the senate, and 
grew to a matter of public complaint.” The inferior magistrates are 
sharply taken up by the senate, because they did not hinder it; incusati 
yraviter ab senatu cedUea, triumviriqm capitalea, quod non prohiberent, 
“ The sediles, and the capital triumvirs,® were sharply reprimanded bp| 
the senate, because they had not prevented it.” And when their endea¬ 
vours were not effectual to suppress it, the praetor is employed therein 
by the senate; who, by their order, commands all the new liturgies to 
be delivered in to him by such a day,— Ediait ut quicunque libroa vaii- 
cinoa, precationesve, aut artem aacrificandi conscriptam haberet, eoa libroa 
omnes literasque ad se ante calend. Aprilea de/erret, “ He gave command 
that whoever had in his possession prophetical books or forms of prayer. 


himself to place, time, and person, and to act every circumstance of conformity.** Di<^n. Laert. 
Aristipp. [Ed. liOndin. 1664, p. 49, D.} 

• Torti Prodosis, Euseb. lib. viii. p. 242. * Dec. iil. lib. v.p. 111. 

* These were ofileen of the Roman state, first appointed about a.c. 292. It was their duty to 
inquire into all capital crimes, (hence their name eapite/et,} and to receive information respecting 
such offbneps. It was also a part of their office, in connexion with the sediles, to prevent all unlaw¬ 
ful assemblies of the people. See J2ic/. Gr. and Bom. Ani ,«. v. ZVienvir.— Ed. 
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or a written rubric of sacrifice, should deliver all these books and docu¬ 
ments to him before the first of April.” 

We see, they would not tolerate heathenish liturgies, difiering from what 
they used only in mode and rites, though conformable as to the substance 
and object of their worship. Would they not be more violent for the 
delivering up of Christian Uturgies, more opposite to them every way, if 

there had been any ? But there is not a word, in the ancients, of any such 
demand, or any compliance therewith, or any censure of such compliance ; 
when the demand and delivery of other things less material, less o^ensive 
to them, and proceeding against the traditors, are frequently mentioned. 

Augustine alleges some things iiequently prayed for in public, but not as 
in the words of any written liturgy, but of the administrator, UU audieris 
sacerdotm Dei ad ejus oZtare,® “ Wlien hearest thou God’s priest 
at tlie altar ?” &c. And the same petitions he afterwards sets down in 
other words ; which signifies, he had them not out of any prescribed or 
written liturgy ; for then they would, they must, have been the same. 
Pro non credentibus, ut eos Deus ad fidem convertat; “ for unbelievers, 
that God may convert them to the faith but, in another place,* ut 
incredulas gentes ad fidem suam venire compellat, “ that he may influence 
the unbelieving nations, that they may be brought to faith in him." 
Pro fidelibus, ut perseoerent in eo quod esse eeperunt, munere suo; “ fof 
the faithful, that by his gift they may persevere in that profession which 
they have begun to assume and elsewhere,® ut projwiant in eo quod 
esse eeperunt, “ that they may make progress, in that profession which 
they have beg^n to assume.” 

Augustine mentions the public prayers against the Pelagians ; but no 
otherwise, than as he might have alleged the extemporary, petitions' of 
such, who seeking the same things that Christians usually do, use not 
lie same words; and agreeing in the subject, vary other ways in the 
expressions; without any intimation, that they were prescribed or in 
variable forms. And elsewhere he speaks with some note of uncer¬ 
tainty, whether they did pray so and so, or whether such and such 
were their words in public; whereas if they had been in a common 
written lituigy, he would have known it, and might have been positive. 
Or with some intimation of liberty they had to use such and such 
words or not, those or others ; si voluerimus, “ if we shall so please.” 

Finally, it cannot with any reason be supposed, but, if there had been 
such liturgies, they would have been made use of against the errors, and 
for deciding the controversies, wherewith the church was exercised in 
the ages we are concerned in. To waive others, there were two espe¬ 
cially as to which they might have been this way apparently serviceable; 

• Ep. ovU. P-Ur. [Ed. Antw. Ep. eexvU.} *'p. S77. > p. S78. 
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idz., that concerning the Godhead of Christ, opposed in the first, second, 
third, and fourth age especially. And that concerning the unifiapn^cri'a, 
“ sinlcssness,” of the faithful; and other errors, with which Pelagins and 
his adherents troubled the churches in the beginning of tlie fifth age, 
and afterwards.® 

None will fancy a Christian liturgy, wherein there is not some 
acknowledgment of, or some address to Christ as God, or wherein there 
is not some confession of sin, or some petition for pardon, in prayers 
projier to the faithful, something equivalent to the petition in the Lord’s 
prayer, Foigive us our trespasses, and so no liturgies, wherein tlierc was 
not evidence enough against both those erroi-s, and others also of the 
Pelagians, inconsistent with the necessity of the grace of God. 

And it will be granted, that if those who were judicious had the 
managing of tho.se controversies, if they thought it requisite to make use 
of human testimony, they would make choice of that which is most 
edgent and convictive. 

Now they did make use of human testimony, as we find by that 
umiiimcd author,* who, confuting Artemon’s error, who maintained 
Christ wiis only ^iKbs ilvBpamos, “ a mere man,” alleges Justin Martyr, 
Miltiadcs, Tatian, Clemens, Irenajus, Molito, and the hymns composed by 
• the brethren of old, ^oX/ioi Sc Strot sat uSal dSfXtpav mr dp\^i V7r>> irurrmv 
ypa^ntraif top \6yop too Qfov top Xpttrrbp {mpovtri Beokoyovpres J SO many 
psalms and odes composed by the faithful brethren, from the beginning 
celebrate Christ, the tvor<l of God, calling him God but not a word of 
any prayers, ancient or written, by brethren or fathers ; wliich yet (by 
one who, sis it is apparent, industriously sought out all sorts of confirma- 
titins) would not ha’'C been omitted ; as tending as much, if there had 
■ been some wiitten of old ; but contributing much more, to the confirm¬ 
ing of that truth, if there had been any enjoined to be publicly an^, 
generally used. Also Athanasius against the Arians, and Augustine 
against the Pelagians,® two of the most judicious writers that those ages 
afforded, make use of the testimonies of their predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries ; but allege not one passage out of a service-book, or any 
prayers written, or so as to give us occasion to think there were any such 
used publicly, and authorised ; whereas they could not but apprehend 
as well as we, that one elear allegation out of an ancient and commonly 
received lituigy would have been more cogent and convictive than any 
or all the particular testimonies they produce ; (since die judgment of 


• His tenet see August, contr. II. Ep. Feleg. lib. It. cap. li. p. 239. 
t Eusebius, lib. v. cap. [xxvUl.J p. MS. 

* Athanasius Syn. NIc. contr. Hieres. Aiian. Decret. tom. I. p. 240. [In Edit. Col. 1686, pp. 274, 
277, tom.,i.] quotes Theognostos, iv dser^py) rSi. OworinriApeai'- Also Dionys. of Alexand. and 
Dionya. of Rome, with Origen. Elsewhere Ignatius. [Vid. p. 992, A. Ed. Col. 16^6.] 

S 
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whole churches, in several ages too, la far more considerable, than [that] 
of many particular persons.) 

Augustine, and others allege, against the Pelagians, divers things, 
which were frequently prayed for in public ; but without signifying in 
the least wise, that the prayers were written or ancient, (which he in 
Eusebius thought it requisite to express, concerning the hymns he men¬ 
tions,) or that they were generally received, or in the same form, or author¬ 
ised for the public service, or prescribed to be invariably used. Yet in 
these particulars lay the force and the advantage of such an allegation ; 
and that which would render it most considerable, and of far* more 
weight than the testimony of single writers : and therefore imdoubtedly 
would these have been insisted on (if there had been any such thing to 
urge) by any, who knew how to manage an argument, or to make use 
of a very obvious advantage. 

So that we may conclude, either [that] the greatest wits and judgments 
of those times were not wise enough to discern the best advantages they 
had from human testimony, such as were obvious to every eye; and 
cither could not manage them, as those of ordinary capacities amongst 
us can do ; or would not improve them, as the interest of the truth they 
contended for, and their faithfulness to it required ; and so were either 
injudicious or unfaithful; or else that they had no such advantages to ■ 
make use of, and so no such liturgies. 

Further, if there were such liturgies, how comes it to pass, that we 
meet witli no intelligence of any changing of them, or alterations made 
in them, upon such occasions, as we may well conceive would necessarily 
draw on such changes, and in all probability bring us some account 
thereof ? Qvisquis unquani, says one, religioiieni mutavit, et orandi ratio- 
tieni mutavit; nulla unquani hoeresis fuit, quw non continuo mas effinxerit 
preces.'‘ “ Whoever has made a change in religion, has made also a 
change in the method of prayer. There never was a heresy which did 
not suddenly devise prayers of its own.” This being so, wo may expect 
to meet with frequent mention of rejecting old liturgies, and composing 
new, of altering or correcting them, if die ancient mode of praying was 
by prescribed liturgies. But I have not yet met with any mention 
thereof, no not in those circumstances wherein, if anywhere, it might be 
expected. 

The heresy of Ai-temon, holding that Christ was a mere terrene crea¬ 
ture, having seized on Pauius Samosatenus, (Xcy6t 'Iriavw Xpurrbu icdro)- 
6tv, “ he says that Christ was of the earth,”) bishop of Antioch; the 
fathers of the council held there, upon that occasion, tell us, in their 
circular epistle, that he prohibited the use of the psalms sung in the 


• Maid, in Luc. xi. 
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honour of Christ, ^jmkiiovs be row fuv elt rov Kvptoy ’li)irovi> Xpurriv 
wavo-at.® And would he have tolerated a liturgy, whose contents were 
as much for the honour of Christ V Or, can tliere be supposed a liturgy, 
which had nothing in it for the honour of Christ, as SvaSev, “ as frt>m 
heaven?” And if he had made as bold with a liturgy, would this have 
been concealed by those fathers, who are so large and particular in 
giving an account of all his impieties, innovations, presumptions, (that 
the justice of their proceeding against him might be clear to the world,) 
not omitting those hymns, which were of less moment ? 

When the Arians so fur prevailed, as they had possessed themselves 
of all the public churches, in a great part of the Christian world, the 
east especially (so as the ortliodox, mluced to conventicles, were glad to 
keep them in private hous<‘,8, fields, woods, or where else they could or 
durst) they had power and opiK)rtunity to make what changes they 
would ; and no less will and forwardness, showing sufficiently how much 
tfiey were given to change, and that no respect would restrain them from 
altering anytliing, which crossed their tenet, by the alterations they made 
in the doxology, in die words of Christ for administering baptism, yea, 
in the Scriptures themselves, as Ambrose tells us.* And remarkably in 
the universally received confession of faith, since they made a new creed 
almost every other year. Socrates gives a particular account of three in 
little* more than twenty years.” 

And what could restrain this innovating humour (when they had 
power enough) from alxtlishing or altering the supposed liturgies, if they 
were but tempUxl to it, by what they would count a just occasion ? And 
such occasion they had, if tho.se liturgies contained anything in favour of 
the eternt^ God! ead of Christ, or his equality with the Father, or the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost, (which the semi-Arians opposed.) And 
some things (if not many) of this tendency they contained, if they were 
Christian liturgies. Why is it, then, that we hear not a word of dicir 
changiug any old liturgy, or composing any new ; when we hear of their 
making bold both with that of greater moment and less ? Aud how is 
it that their antagonists, who diought themselves and their cause con¬ 
cerned to give a full account of their innovations, (conceiving their 
novelties to be one of tlie great advantages they had against them, and 
improving it, by publishing them to the world) make no mention of any 
such thing? In aU reason this must be, because there was no such 
thing, no occasion for it, no such liturgies then in fashion. 

We hear also afterwards, when Eutychianism was prevailing, what a 
tumult was made in Constantinople, what a noise through the world by 


• Eiueb. Ub. vii. op. xxx. *> De Spiritu Sancto, ill. xi. 

S 2 


* Hist [lib. iL cap. xxx.} p.604. 
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the adding of one word or two, 6 aravpaffds di ^/xas, “ who was cmcihed 
for us,” to the Trisagion, the hymn so called.® 

And could more changes be made in settled liturgies (with whose 
forms and prayers the people are presumed to have been as well- 
acquainted, and longer accustomed to them, than to that hymn) without 
any noise, without any notice ? 

Certainly, if tliey had been abolished, or such alterations made in them, 
we should have heard of it, somewhere or other. And if there were 
no changes made therein, upon such changes of the Christian religion, it 
was because there was none to be changed, no such liturgies extant. 

In general, that they had no such public liturgies for the administra¬ 
tion of the sacraments, appears by this, that they thought themselves 
obliged, with all care to conceal the symbols, the rites, the prayers used 
in these administrations, from the sight and knowledge of all that were 
not initiated. The Christians, in the fourth and fifth ages especially, 
counted it a heinous crime, to have any of the heathen or catechumens 
acquainted therewith; some of them make it no less* than sacrilege,® 
one of the greatest crimes, and * worthy of the highest censure, proluiori 
anathemate. 

Hence, they durst not .administer them in the sight of the aiivtjTot, 
“ uninitiated,” nor discourse of them intelligibly in the hearing of such, 
nor commit them to writing for common use ; that being the way to 
have them divulgtid. 

They called baptism, and the Lord’s supper, and the prayers used 
therein, with some other rites, /iuor^pta,® “ mysteries,” and used them 


• Theodor. Lcct. Collect, lib. il. i). 187. [C.] 

* Chribtiaidii ipKifi ininhne coitsccintis »ine fiaci'ilegio vidi-ri non potest, ** It Cannot lie icen 
by uiiihitiated CliristiaiiK ewn, without sacrilege." Auctor Hermon. De Contiiientia; not Zeno 
Verotientiie* who lived about a.d. SCO; but one who saya in that acrinon, he writ four hundred yeura 
after the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians was written. 

* "Otrov 7 (<p ii (€po<ru\<a fcuKoi', ovdi ^<rT«v ctireti', How great a crime sacrilege is, is not even 

]MiSi(ible to say." ChryaoKt. In 2 Tim. lloin. il. p. 8.1S. Concil. llerdcns. [Can. xvi.] 

• Macrae oretionis niyatciium, “The mystery of the sacred prayer." Ambros. De Fide, ad Gra- 
tianuin, cap. v. MerufroteiTai uf'ptjTotv Ao'yatv o upruv ovtot do* riiv fivariKtiv tiXofiux. ** With 
words Incllkble this bread Is traiibfurmed by means of tlie mystic benediction." Theodoret in Job 
vi. And Chrysostom of the words used in baptism, jaerd Ynpvfjv (W»Y 7 eAiav tSv uvartK&v 

Twv Ikcivmv Kai 0o/3epHii^«»Tuv /ii'XXw^iev fiairriCctVt “ alter the enunciation ot those mystic and 
fearful words—when they are about to baptixo." lii 1 Cor. Horn. xl. p. M4. Obsecratioiium sacra- 
menta, “ the mysteries of supplications." Catlestin. Kpist. cap. xl. in Crab. p. 525. Obsecratlonum 
quoque saoerdotalium sacramenta respioiamus, quae ab apostolis tradita in toto nmndo, atque in 
omni catholica eoclcsia unifomiiter eelebrantur. “Let us have respect to the mysteries of the 
priestly supplications which were taught by the apostles In all parts of the world, and are celebrated 
in uniform manner in every Catholic church." Ibid, et in line Operum Prospeii, p. 894, unifonii- 
iter, because they all pray for the same things, viz. those which he speaks of; that there was 
everywhere an uniformity in words, is apiwrcntly* false. 

’LiriTHpo^vTcv rue r&v ttfitiv reXerur, “ Keeping close the mysteries of the sacred prayers." 
Balsam, in Can. exxvi. Cod. .Mifcrticur evXo^iar, “ tlie mystic benedictions." Cyril. Alexandr. Eplst. 
ad Nestor, cum 12 Anathem. 


* maiiifestly. 
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according to the import of the word, which in Phavorinus, is Spprfrov 
xat to dirop^rov, “ an object of awe, not to be spoken of: also 
what is ineffable,” and derived" mp& to orivo pia-avra 8ft njptlv tvhov, 
' “ according to the signification, viz. ‘ certain things which men must 
keep within, by shutting them itp^ ” as concerned to keep those secrets to 
themselves, and confine them to their own breasts, without communi¬ 
cating them to others, either by action, word, or writing. It is not at 
all a mystery, says Basil, if it be e.xposed to common notice ; ovS^ yap 
S\ii>s, pvarfipiov to els ttiv Sij/usdij Kai fiKuiav oko^i' fK(j>opov,^ It is a 
mystery, says Chrysostom, therefore keep all close, &c. pva-Tgpiov eoriv 
—icXcttrov roivvy ras Ovpas tva pg Tts tSi? ^ep firtbft^fu ov OepiSf^ using a 
like phrase to that wherewith Orpheus'* begins the discourse of his 
mysteries, for the divulging of which Diagoras (amongst other crimes 
of the like nature) was jiroscribed, iOiy^apat ok Bipis *Vti, 6ipas fi’ 
emOfo-de irdyrts Spits, “ I will utter my mind to those to whom 

it is lawful; but all ye profane shut to the doors.” 

Indeed the Christians came not far short of the heathen herein, if 
they had not a design to overtake them. 

Celsus objecting the secrets of Christianity, rS KptKjiiov SSypa, as 
matter of accusation, Origen answers, it was not peculiar to Christians 
(ou pSvov ISiov rov Xpiirriavltv Xdyou) to have some things reserved from 
common knowledge els rovs noWovs eh^dpovra,') The heathen had 
their mysteries also, and those both philosophical and devotional, lie 
instanceth'’ in both. For the former, Pythagoras (who himself was 
obliged to be circumcised, that he might procure .admission to tlu! 
Egyptian secrets,/) had some hearers who learnt in secret, such things 
as were got t' c for profane ears, nor yet purified ; cV meopprytep 
hihaiTKdpevui rd pg t1$ia tftddpeip els axods /3f/3ijXovr, *al pgSeiro xemBappe- 
vas-tt And for the hatter, he says, all the mysteries everywhere, both 
in Greece, and amongst the barbarians, were not blamed for being kept 


Nob autem quotles sacramenta sumlmuRt qua: per tiaprae orationiB mysterium in carnemtranit- 
figuranturet sanguincm, mortem Domini annuntiamuB, **As often aBMo take the Hacrament'., 
which by the myoter}' of sacred prayer, are transfigured into flesh and blood, we show forth the 
TA)rd*B death.” Ambr. Dc Fide, ad Grat. cap. v. 

Chriati corpus et sanguinem dicimus illud tantum, quod cx fhictibus terrse aeceptuni, ct prece 
mystica consecratum rite sumimus. “ We call that only the body and blood of Oirist, which having 
been taken fiom the fruits of tbe earth, and consecrated by the mystic prayer, we worthily receive." 
August. De Trinifnte, lib. ill. cap. iv. 

Tov Toty Icpotv TutWoir icui ^ptKTofv /ieWovTu irfOoUvnt XP^i It behoves 

him who is about to approach the sacred and tremendous mysteries to 1 m watchfbl." Chrysost. 
Catcches. de Baptismo ad lUuminandos. 

Mv<rT»)p((*v 7'<p 7V(i>pt£o/ievoi> ovivv Xoieov Oavfta^ofievov, ** A mystery when made known 
is no longer an object of awe.” Auth. Quaest. ad Antioch, in Athanas. tom. ii. p. 275. [Respons. ad 
Quecst. i.] 

* From to shut up, and rnpinv, to keep.—En. 

* Dc Spiritu Sancto, [cap. xxvii.l p. 273. [Ed. Par. 1722, tom. iii. p. 55, D.] 

« In Matth. Horn. Ixxi. p. 451? ^ [In Just. M. Exhort, ad Grscos, p. 15, C.J 

' gives examples. / Clem. Alexandr. Strom. 1. [Ed. Lutet. 1629. p. 302, C.j 

t Lib. i. Contr. Cels. p. 7. 
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secret, xal iravra di rh wa»ra\ov /ivirT^pia kutci rf/v ‘EXXafia KaX Papfiapav 
Kpu<f>ia ivra oi 8«ai3e)3Xip-ai.“ And Seneca before him mentions both, 
where he will have Lucilius observe the difierenoe between iiypa and 
praceptum* Idem dicere de prmceptis possum, aperta sunt; decreta vero 
sapienti<e in abdilo. Stout sanctiora sacrorum tantum initiati sciant, ita in 
philosophia arcana ilia admissis receptisque in sacra ostenduntur; at prm- 
cepta et alia Itujusmodi profanis quoque nota suntf “ I ma^ speak of the 
precepU; they are public matters. But the fimdamentals of wisdom 
are secret. As the initiated know the more sacred truths of religion, so 
in philosophy, these arcana are shown to such only as are admitted and 
received to the mysteries. But the precepts and other matters of that 
sort arc made known to the profane jis well.” None were admitted to 
the sight of their mystical rites, but the initiated; others were warned 
to withdraw.** 

—Procul, 0 procul este profkni, 

Couclamat vates, totoque abibtitc luco.* 

“ * Far hence I fer hence! go, ye profane,* the prophet cries, * and stand off from the whole 
grove!’” 

Esur tiCttv otrrir uXtTpiK./ 

“ Par hence I far hence 1 every profane one I ” 

And if they would venture to be present, it was at their peril. 
As Pentheus in Pausanias ;*■ and those of Acamania in Livy* foupd it. 
Nero durst not venture, Eleusiniis sacris, quorum initiatione impii et 
scelerati voce prceconis suhmoverentur, interesse non aums est,* “ He did 
not dare to be present at the Bleusinian mysteries, from whose initiatory 
rites the impious and profane are warned off by the voice of a herald.” 

'fhey would not speak of tliem in tlic hearing of others, S \eyav r6!s 
apviiTois Ta pvtrr^pia datStt; he is impious that .speaks of the lUystories to 
those that are not initiated, says Chrysippus in Laertius. This was 


* Ibid. p. 8. "AXXo Tfdp Sofiia mi dXXii uiftruia, to ni\i fap Sirfiiara iriMiraTai, rd ii KtipiyimTa 

Dojfina is one thing, and preaching anoBier. For our dogmas are heid In silence, 
but our preaching is for the public.” Basil. De Spiritu Sancto, cap. xxvii. p. 273. ffid Par 1722 
tom. lii. p. 55, K.l 

* Ep. xcv. lEd. Aiitw. 1614. p. 606, A.] ir page 794. 

^ So Prudentius in Apoth. represents the heathen, excludhig Christians ftom their mysteries. 
—Lotus procul esse et unctus, “ Every baptised and anointed person is excluded.” 

* Virg. .®n. vi. [258, 259.} / [Callhnach. Hymn, in Apollon.] 

f Pentheum airait, ut rceminarum operta sacra specularetur, in arborem ascendisse, atque inde 
onmla eonsplcatuiu, uod cum Ilacchie animadvertissent, impetu fecio viventem eum lacerasse, ac 
membratim discerjisi ise, “ It is narrated that Pentheus, in order that he might have a ftiU view of 
the sacred rites of the women, climbed a tree and witnessed the whole; which when the votaries 
of Bacchus perceived , they rushed upon him, mangled him alive, and tore him limb from limb.” 
Pausan. lib. ii. [cap. i.] 

* Tempore inltiorum duo Juvenea Acarnanes, qui non iniliati eraut, Athenas veneraiit, et in 
sacrarinm Cereris, cum aliia popnlaribus suis intraverunt; oh hoc tanqnam nefaa summum-csesi 
aunt. Fior. Brev. ** At the time of initiation two young men of Acamania who had not been initiated 
came to Athena, and entered into the sacred chapel of Ceres, together with the others of their own 
nation. On account of this, as of the greatest of crimes, they weie slain.” Liv. Dec. |y. Iib. 1. c. 7. 

* Sueton. Nor. [cap. xxxlv.] 
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part of Alcibiades’ crime, mysteria Oereris muntiavme,^ “ that he 
divulged the mysteries of Ceres.” And Augustus, when he was to hear 
a cause wherein these mysteries were touched, would not let it be 
opened till the company was dismissed.* 

They would not commit them to writing. And so we may observe, 
that when the ancient writers have occasion to deliver anything pai-- 
ticularly concerning them, they waive it with an oil 0((usj “ it is unlaw¬ 
ful so Apollonius of the Samothracian mysteries : 

Nqcrof ofiQv itexdpOtTo, Kui o'i \dxov opyta tcetvaf 
Aai/iovev IvmCTot* tu fxev ov O^fjur &fifuv Midetv.* 

” But foreweli that island I and the gods dwelling thereon, who receive that mysterious worship 
whereof it Is unlawful for us to sing.** 

Numenius venturing to write of them, understood by a dream, [thatj 
he had incurred offensam numinum, “ the displeasure of the gods,” as 
Macrobius tells us.** But M. Atelius fared worse, suffering as a par¬ 
ricide, for permitting the Sibyls’ bm)ks in his custody (containing secreta 
civiUum sacrorum, and used by the Eomans as their extraordinary ritual) 
to be transcribed ; as narpoKTovov is do-KOv ippm^as /3o»ov fppf^tv tls t6 
TrfXayos,* &c. “ He sewcd him up in a linen sack and cast him into the 
sea as a parricide.” 

If they trusted them to writing, it was in a secret character, such as 

» Alcibiades absens Athenis insinmlatur mysteria Cercris initiorum sacra, nullo magis quant 
sUentio solemuia enuntlavisse, Alcibiades during his absence A'om Athens, was charged with 
having divulged the mysteries of Ceres, whose sacredness consists mainly in their secrecy.** Justin, 
Hist. lib. v. cap. i. Vid. Cornel. KeiKts. in Alcibiad. 

^ Athenis initiatus, cum postea Roms pro tribunali de privileglo sacerdotum Attics Cereris cog- 
nosceret, et qusdam sccretiora proponerentur, duuisso coucillo et corona circumstantlum solus 
audiit disceptantes, After his initiation at Athens, when in his judicial capacity he had to decide 
concerning thg privil ges of tlie priests of the Attic Ceres, and some things of a more private nature 
were about to be lain before liim, he caused the council and tlie crowd of bystanders to withdraw, 
and himself alone gave audience to the parties.** Sueton. Octav. August, cap. xciii. p. 103. 

Pausanias says, oVtivcv d* ettrtv ol Kapetpot icai oirota ^crTii' avTotr Ka< rtf fAntp* ▼« ipdtfueva, irtwirf/v 
&yovyt vnip airSv irapu avdpwv ^tXnKotav /loi, “ But as to who the Cabeiii are, 

and what rites are celebrated to their honour and to the honour of Cyl>clc, I shall be pardoned by 
the curious if I keep silence concerning these things.'* Bsot. [cap. xxv.j Vid. Bionys. Hall- 
camassens. infVa. * [Argon, lib. i. 924.] 

^ Numcnio denique inter philosophos occultorum curiosori olTensam numinum, quod Eieusina 
sacra interprctandovulgaveritsomniaprodiderunt, '* Numenius, a man more curious in recondite 
matters than most philosophers, was informed in dreams (hat he had incurred ihe ditpleature of ihe. 
goda^ because by interpreting he had divulged the Eleusinian mysteries.** Somn. Scip. lib. 1. cap. il. 
p. 25. 

* Dionya. Haiicarnass. lib. iv. [cap. Ixii.] 

Tarquinlus autem rex M. Atellium duumvirum, quod libnim secreta civiUum sacrorum conti* 
nentem custodie suse commissum, eorruptus Petronio Sabino describendum dedlsset, cuieo Inautum 
inmareabjici jusstt; idque suppllcii genus multo post parricidis lege irrogatum est, “Tarquln 
ordered that Marcus AtelUus, one of the duumvin,* should be sewn in a sack and cast into the sea, 
because he had given to Petronins Sabinus to be copied, a book intrusted to his keeping, which con¬ 
tained the secrets of the st^te religioii. This kind of punishment was some time after decreed by 
law for parricides.** Val. Max. lib. i. cap. i. p. 8. 

* Tlte duumvirs here referred to, are the duumtsiri aacrorum, two officers who bad chai^ of the 
Sybiliine books, to which allusion is made in this paBBage.--‘£]>. 
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could not be understood by those from whom they were to be concealed.* 
Ipm mysteria figurarum cunicuUs operiimtur, “ the mysteries are com¬ 
municated by means of the secret way of cipher,” says Macrobius; et 


• Literlt ignontbillbus, as Apuleiua of the rites of lais. Summus sacenloa—de opertis adytl 
profert quoadaiu libroa Uteris ignorabilibus prsnotatos; partlm figurU cujuscemodi an1malium» 
coucepti Bcrmonis compendiusa verba suggerentes; partim noilosis ct in modum rotse tortuosis, 
capreoUtimque cqiidensis npicibust & curiositate profanorum lectione munita. Indidem mihi prs- 
dicat quee forunt ad usum telets necessario prsparaiida, “ The high-prief(t brought forth from secret 
cells certain bewks marked over with cliaracters which I could not recognise: in some parts suggest¬ 
ing by means of figures of every kind of animal the shortened words of a preconceived disermrse; 
the ri'ading being secured in other parts ag^nst the curiosity of the profane by figures knotted and 
tortuous, like a wheel with connected ends projecting like two boms. Out of these books he 
describc<l to me the preparation requisite to mxulc by a candidate for initiation.** Metainorp. 
lib. xi. p. 208. [Edit, nipont. p. 271.] 

ac etdoc X((4 h aantfttta ^ K^XPOVtti a dvcrdcctf^iirov KmruirKtvni^ovaa r&v duY/idTUS 

T«*v vuvv, &c. ** The silence, so to spealf, and obscurity which the writing employs, is not readily seen 
to convey the sense of the dogmas.** Basil. Be Spiritu Sancto, cap. xxvil. p. 273. [Ed. Par. 1722, 
tom. iii. p. 50, A.] And I,eo linperator says, that laws were not to be writ obscurely, because they 
were not mysteries, ni yap /xvaTt/pia tow v6/iov rd (ftfffua w<rT€ oWTo tSp t&v irt*XX®v xara- 

X^iJfcaiT, Legal ordinances are not mysteries, that we should place them beyond the reach of tne 
understanding ofthe multitude.** Novel. Ixxvli. 

X’ !i<ru fu'v opSv nnaatv ow OvfUK, oure frapu opntwmv aKovetv, owX* uv lirtypd^eiv ot/im Oety, 

** Matters, which it is not lawful for all to witness, nor to hear firum the witnesses of them, must 
not, I think, lie descrtlKMl.*' Dionys. llalicarnass. lib. i. 

dw Xfr T^iv /iiftTTti/Htau twi K(iTriXowjt{6i'ci>i' Xi wKMv XctXow/ici', (iXXd iroXXd woXXnKif Xi'^o/iev j'lriKCKa- 
Xw/A/if waw, 'u'ct ol ciX<>Tcv irttrToi votjirioat xat ot /tt/ ciXiWcc, jut; /3Xu/l(Wi, *' Wc Speak not clearly of the 
mystcTies licfore the catcchumeiis, but often say many, things under a veil, that tlie faithful may 
understand, and that, at the same time, those* unacquainted therewith may get no harm.” Cyril. 
Catccli. vi p. 60. 

*l»|H»Xo 7 eiT{C( At Kai rideirKrTai ns ’dtrqxXor, o>0t€ KiVXui-oc itapafidWetrOat WpAt ri/v 

Osiridis hUtoriaNneris smnoi ibus inystcriisqiie Celebris eat ita ut pcriculosum sit cam monimentis 
ct narratiunibus comtnemlari, *' The history of Osiris is commemorated in sacrcii revelations and 
mysteries, so that it is perilous to commit it to parchment and popular description.’* Syncs. I)e 
Providciilia, p. 123. Ed. Paris. 1633.) 

'ftpuv Xu 7 (»v ttrritf, ow uwK i’urtuv i-fayoperttv ovAt- tv fO>0ov *' ft ^ sacrcd matter, which 

it is profane to expose even figuratively.” Id. ibid. sect. i. p. 115. St> 77 puV»urv”ui'frwa^a /tq (monf* 
mentis Intacta) Ktu ri^iv oi (ftfuv <Vmo /SdXXi^trik', ** Things not committed to parcbment, lest the 
eye fall on things whereon it is unlawfiil to look.” p. 124. 

tU 7<ip Oetwi' \itytutv KarqKuoi iytvovro to t^c ewa^owt sat u/ 4 CdpitilTOw fi/x&v aefitiir/titov 

A^vXaTTOV, Kui TOt'V ^<^i‘iKuwv K<«t dXoyoi'v rwv irap’ tip*y Kai ot/jiitr/iioiv u4fa<r(fat ov 

'* Were they obedient to the Divine oracles, they would respect the veneration due to our irreproach- 
able and innocent worship, and would not suffer heathen and unreasonable men to touch our sacred 
and religious things.” Ibid. lib. iv. p. 144. 

Xoyoi ItoiwTiiH Towv jsdXXo^t^vovT K(u l'iroirT(<'OVTav* of»yta Atovvaov ewapdTTOwei, 6 tc yap 
6 re *At»v ve/ieauTat wopd row Oetow, ** Bceotian arguments distract those who burst in to witness the 
Dionysiiui mysteries. For both he who exposes them, and he who beholds them, incur vengeance 
from the Deity.” Id. ibid. p. 124. 

A^yofiev ^ AvvdfuOa wapanaAvirrovref rd d/3t/3riXa, ** Wc speak as wc are able. Veiling things 
•acred.” Id. ibid. 

*AXX* ew\(i/IftT/i>i' a5»i fiti ri Kat rSiv dppt/Ttav i(opxfiatofte0a, ** Wc must take heed lest we 
expose any of the mysteries to contempt.” Id. p. 125. 

Ton* diro/»pqToiv tow jut'tfow—cVirtiI«( uttu iffrii* l/Aot oihrte 0tptr ifuyopei'etv, ** The Ineflhble portions 
ofthe narrative, such as it is unlawful for us to publish.” Id. p. 128. 

‘’leutrii' 5i^ nl ftvffrai rd Xeydpevov, ** The initiated know what is meant.” Id. Epist. clxii. lib. Iv. 

Ka« reXcTUT /4«v fxnii o \6yot k(w«itw, ** I«etnot the discourse even touch upon the InitiMoiy rites.** 
Id. De Insomniis. [p. 133.] 

The council of Looilicea, setting down the place and order of those prayers, shows us, they were 
made fierd to tfeXOeTv rovr «aTfix<u'M^vowv, “ after the catechumens depart.” [Can. xix.] 

*&ri 7 ivweK«Te dXXqXour fiq riv twv dXXo^vXwv dvafsvfiixTni, ** V^ow one another, lest aity Of the 
strangers mingle with yon.” Chrys. Adv. Judeos. 
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figuris defendentibus a vilitate secretum,'' “and by characters which 
secure the secret from depreciation.” Such were the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics, and used on purpose for such concealment; they could not be 
understood without a iivarayayos, “ an initiator,” to interpret them; and 
he explained them not, but in secret; and there but to some few select 
hearers, as the author of the Quwstiones ad Orthodoxos tells us; tA 
UpcTj/kv^iKa Kokoviuva rb tv rots divrots, ov rots rvxovcriv, dXXA roir tyvpi- 

Toit jrapaSiSo/itm,* “ the so-called hieroglyphics which arc communi¬ 
cated jn secret cells, and not to everybody, but to those only who are 
approved.” 

I will not say, the Christians imitated the Gentiles herein, especially 
if the practice began so early as Tertullian (which some suppose, 
because he waives die mention of the sacrament, when he had occasion 
to give the heathen an account thereof, in such circumstances, as Justin 
Martyr before him had plainly described it.) For there is a great zeal 
visible in his writings against compliances with the heathen. Yet will 
I not deny, but that this custom amongst the Gentiles might h.ave some 
influence upon Christians in after ages; when it was thought a good 
expedient (how rightly experience afterwards showed) for drawing the 
pagans over to them, to meet them in some of their observances. And 
_'it is evident, that many usages amongst the ancients were continued 
upon other considerations than those to which they owed their original. 

However, it is undeniable, that such concealments were in use 
amongst them, and particularly as to the prayers which were made in 
the administration of the sacraments, and some other rites counted 
mysterious. 

None but,the initiated were permitted to be present at these prayers; 
tS>v djjLvrjrav ovbtva xprf rntpcivatf as Chrysostom, having said before, 
Srav aKovan/s Trdvrts Koivp, “ when thou hearest die words, Let 

us all pray together.” None but the faithful were to be present, when 
they began euchari.stical prayers. Those that were not lit to partake 
of die mysteries, were not fit to hear the prayers, ovk tl rijs Ova-ias S§tos, 
ouSf rijs geraXij^fcDr: ovkovi' oilSe rijs tvj^s, “ Thou art not worthy of the 
sacrifice nor of communication ; neither then art thou worthy to hear 
the prayers;” they were warned to depart, oKoitis tar&ros rov ic^pvKos, sal 
\tyovTos "Ocroi tv ptravaig airtXOtrt wdvrts — cartKBtrt ol pij ivvdptvot 
6fti6!jvm, “ Thou hearest the herald who stands and says. All ye 
that are penitents depart—Depart ye that may not pray.” And this 
was done in reference to the prayers, toCto yivtrm Sii rwv tvx»»') 8‘A 
r^s ^orjs rov idipvKos, “ This takes place at the time of the prayers, by 
' proclamation of the herald.” Those that were unworthy to see, were 


" Somii. S^lp. lih. 1 . cap. li. p. 23. 


• p. (46. 
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unworthy to hear ; avA(uu, xal 6<l)0dknol r&v Braitdrap Tovrav, ivd(uu 
Kol Skocu,^ “ Their eyes are unworthy these spectacles ; so also are their 
ears unworthy.” 

So elsewhere, he says, the catechumens were forced away irom thesb 
prayers, direXavpoprat rav <f>piicT&v tvx&v (Ktivwp yipoptpap ; they never heard 
those concealed mysteries, ovd< ydp ^Kovtrav t&p mropprirap /tvimjptW, 
applying that of the apostle to them, j 6<f>6aXp6s ovk &c, “ which 
eye hath not seen,” &c. 

So for baptism, the first council of Orange decrees, the catechumens 
should not come at the font, Cateohumeni ad baptisteria neqmqmm 
admittendi,” “ The catechumens are by no means to be admitted to the 
baptisteries.” And the pretended Dionysius begins his discourse of 
baptism with pribtlt dreXforos «ir» Tijp 6iap lira,^ “ Let no uninitiated 
person come to the spectacleconformably enough to the usage of his 
times, though not [to that] of the apostle. ^ 

When they have occasion to speak of these prayers in their sermons 
to a promiscuous auditory, they decline any recital of them, with their 
usual aposiopesis, Norunt Jideles, iaamp ol ptpvtiptpoi, ol pitrrm, or oi 
maroX, t6 XtySptpop, “ The faithful know—^The initiated know—The 
faithful know what is meant,” so frequent in Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, as to the cucharist. For the prayers in baptism, sec' 
Chrysostom.* 

Nor might they commit them to writing; that was the way to divulge 
them. Writing was counted a publishing, though but in an epistle to 
a private friend. So Basil to Meletius,-^ "Ipa pf/ ip rfi aft riXfioTyri, 
ypdppcuTt ditipoauviTw — bufYtjaap'qp db€X<f>^ Qfo<j)pd<rT<p rd Kaff (Kaarop 

• In Ephes. Horn. iil. pp. 778, 779. 

Adversariis Athuiuii, pro erimlne ntagno objectum sit, quod de calico conf^acto contenderint 
coram Ethnico, Kai o^k aXox^vovrat rovra—4ir( aai to eirt 'UWtjvmv rpu* 

7 wdovvTCir T« /ytVfTT^pia, ou xi*h fivffriipta upvifTOH rpaytaittv, tva /ii} "EXXsiver fiiv dfvovvriv 

•jrcXiSo’t, Kurtfxoi'/ievoi 8^ irepiep*yoi yivofitvot 4rKnt'6ctXt{'(di'rui, ** It was cast in tho tooth of the adver* 
saries of Athanasius as a groat crime, that they went to the law before a heathen concerning a 
broken chalice. * And they are not ashamed of this, tliat In the presence of catechumens, and what 
it far worse, in the presence of Greeks, they enacted the mysteries. For it is unlawful to ctiact the 
mysteries in the presence of the uninltiat^, lest the ignorant Greeks ridicule them, and the cate¬ 
chumens becoming ovcr>curions, lie scandalised.*" Syn. Alexundrina apud Athanasium, Apol. ii. 
p. 560, tom. i. Edit. Oommcl. 1601. LEd. Col. 1686. p. 7.31, A. tom. i.l 

'Eiri 8« Twv 89 wkwv wept Kskfi^rtar, irepi woTOf’tov, wepi rpaireCnr Ka< tmv aiwvt soi rA 

imitfoTtpov, l0¥tK0w isaXovi' ir<pi irornpioi* pveriKov CnroovTcr, “ They instituted legal 

proceedings before hesthens concerning the church, concerning the chalice, concerning the table, 
and things sacred; and what was a more fearlhl thing, they called heathens as witnesses touching 
the mystic chalice.** Ibid. p. .371. [Ed. Col. p. 733, D.J 

So Julius expresses himself astonished, that vuptSvT(t>i' jcaToxoe/itt'wt' t6 tA xtiptcTw ^0vtKuv 
Kot ’leeda/we rSw 3<u/3</3Xq|U«vwv wepi tov Xpicrtait/rpAv irepi aifioTOt Xptarov sal cAparos 

XptffTov fivtrah *' In the presence of catechumens, and worse stUl, in the presence of heathen and 
Jewish slanderers of Christian religion, inquisition is made concerning the body and blood of 
Christ." Epist In Apol. ii. [Ed. Col. p. 750, A.} 

• In 2 Cor. Horn. it. p. 553. * Can. [xix.] ^ Hier. Eccl. cap. ii. sect. I. p. 21. 

• In Gal. It. 28, p. 748; in 1 Cor. xv. 29; Horn. x1. p. 514; iii«2 Cor. i.; Horn. ii. p. 555. 

/ Ep. iTll. [Ed. Paria. 1722. p. 151, D. tom. iii.] 
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airayyrtXat, tihat what he was intimating, might not be divulged by 
writing it, he would acquaint Theophrastus therewith, who should 
declare to him all particularly, by word of mouth.® As they had their 
rdysteria chartulce non committmda, “ mysteries not to be committed to 
parchment,” in Origen’s phrase ;* so these mysterious prayers were to 
be kept as secret. To write them, so as strangers might come to the 
sight thereof, was not rrjptiv ivBov, “ to keep them close,” to use them 
as mysteries, no more than to recite them in their hearing. What they 
durst »ot plainly pronounce, they would not venture to write ; accord¬ 
ing to that of Clemens Alexandrinus,'’ *ofioiiupos ypd<fifip & xal Xtyru' 
i(piv\a^dtuiP, “ Fearing to write those things which we are cautious not 
to speak.” By this means they might come to the knowledge of aliens. 
BufBnus puts this in the account he gives, why the creed was at first 
not written, (idcirco denique /lac non scribi chartuUs out membranis, 
“ Therefore this is not to be written on paper and parchment,”) it was 
to be used as a watch-word, whereby they might know Mends from 
foes, (interrogatus symbolum, prodat, si sit hostis an socins, “ When 
asked for tlie creed, he shows whether he is an enemy or a friend.") 
But if it had been written, and the Christians got it by reading, the 
design might have been frustrated ; for this way, the infidels might 
.have ^ot the word, ut cerium esset hcec neminem ex lectione quae inter- 
dum pervenire etiam ad injideles sold, dididsse,^ “ By means of this 
reading, which after a while is liable to come to the ears of even the 
\mbelievcrs." 

That which they would have kept secret, (hey did not commit to 
writing, for the view or use of others. Therefore Baronius says, the 
way of drawing up their literae formatae,’ was not in writing ; because 
they were concerned to keep it secret, lest it should be counterfeited, 
existimamus ejusmodi formukm tiequaquam ab ds fume scripto traditam — 
sed penes episcopos oatholicos retentam esse secretam/“Jn our opinion this 
kind of cipher was by no means committed to writing, but was kept as 
a secret in the custody of the Catholic bishops.” 

And there wants not direct evidence, that they had not any prayers 
thus writ. Basil says expressly [that] the words they used in blessing the 


• Page 307. * In Ep. ad Rom. U. 4. [Ed. Farts. 1759, tom. ir. p. 479, C.] 

C Strom. L [Ed. Lutet. 1629. p. 276.] 

^ Expos. In Symb. in Cypr. Opera, p. 4. [In Hieronym. Oper. Rd. Paris. 1706. col. cxxviii. tom. t.] 

• The iiiifra formatat were letters of recommendation sent from the bishops of one church to 

the bishops of another. They were of three kinds: the first sort were only given to persons of 
quality, or to those whose character had been called in question; the second sort were given to any 
communicant who had occulon to change his abode; the third kind were granted only to the clergy 
who were removing from one church to another, and these were called also Mter$ dimiuory. 
These letters of commendation were called formatter from the very circumstance to which the 
author makes reference above, vix^from their being distinguished by certain formt or cbaractMX, mm 
a safeguard against foi^ry.—En. / Ad anno 326. n. 44. 
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elements, r& r^t r/niA^irtas pt}/iara, were not written, they had them not 
iyypa<f>a>s ; and that what they said, both before and after the consecra¬ 
tion, they had not from any writing, dX\a itai irpoXtyopiv sol enCKiyofuv 
Srtpa, i>s fuyaKt)v fx.ovTa nphs to pvtrrfiptov rrjv iaxiv tic rrjs aypdcpov fiiSo- 
(TKoXias irapaKdpovTts, “ We premise and subjoin other things besides 
as contributing great elhcacy to the mystery, and these we derive from 
the unwritten tradition.” As much he says of the prayers in baptism ; 
(the words we shall have occasion to produce hereafter:) and so having 
reckoned the prayers made in the administration of the sacrajnents; 
amongst other things, which of old were kept secret and unwritten ; he 
tells us the ancients were well instructed to reserve them, as mysterious 
things, in great secresy, KoXmr tKtlvoi (ol irorcpcc) dtSiSaypivoi rav pvcmipiav 
TCI a-tpvh irimrj 6tacru>CeiT6ai ; and adds, those administrations, at which 
the non-initiated might not be present; how could it be lawful, to 
expose the notice thereof by writing them ? S yap oiSt tmmTfvtcy i^cari 
roit dpmfrois, tovtcov tt&s av r/v tiieos TrjV bihacTKoKlav CKSpiap^iciv tv 
ypappacrl And all along these prayers with the other arcana there 
mentioned, are dirdppriTa, dbripoa-Uvra, aypaepa, and,* ro Sypa^a Ttjs 
iKid.t]<TUK pvaTTipia/' “ iiieftable—private—unwritten—the unwritten 
mysteries of the church.” 

Dionysius (who, though he belied his name, and would have been 
thought elder by some hundred of years than he wjis, yet hath credit in 
reporting the usages of times wherein he really lived**) declaring why he, 
writing of other rites and practices of the church, declined' to give 

• De Splr. Sancto. cap. xxvii. p. 27,1. tEd. Par. 1722. p. .IS. tom. iii.l * Page 274. 

• Xtaque flUeiitium hoc quodcunque sit non opponi voci sed scriptloni; ut non sit Bensiia, aton 
debiilsse pronuntiari: sed tantum non debuissc scripto tradip ** Tiierefore this sili nee, whatever it 
be, is not to be opposed to speech but to writing. Since it would not Iki sense that the mysteries 
ought not to 1)0 enunciated, but only that they ought not to be committed to writing.'* Chamfer, 
tom.iv. lib. v1. cap. vHf. sect. xxvi. 

Nolebat Basilius cam traditionem iKBiHctfifievftrBnt hv atque id perieulosum cxistima- 

bat <refxv^ rm /iwornpiMV, ** BiMil was averse to that tradition's being paraded in writing, and 
thought that sucli a proceeding would imperil the reverence due to the mysteries." Id. sect. xxix. 

^ Cura ethic, etalii apocryphorum scriptures, suasolcant adpracsentis suorevoecclesiie ritus,mores 
me sermonom effingere; primo pleriquc eo i)otl88imuni consilio sita figmenta sut) vetustiorum nomine 
edant, ut res sui ssculi novas falso antiqultatis nomine constituent et confirment; clarum est etiam, 
ex Istlus generis apocryphis magnain utilitatom pendpi posse, si diligeutcr obsevetur, quos ill! 
mores, et quos ritus eecicsisc, et Christfanis illis tribuant dc quilms lo<|Uuntur, " Since both this and 
other writers of apocryphal books arc in the habit of feigning things of their own after the model of 
the rites, customs, and manner of speaking In use in the church existing in their own age; and 
since very many the rather in consequence of this their cliief design, viz., to establish and support 
the novelties of their own age by a forged ancient name, publish their own figinenU under tlte name 
of their predecessors, it is clear that great benefit may accrue from apocryphal writings of that stamp, 
If we carefully note what customs and what ecclesiastical rites they ascribe to those Christians con¬ 
cerning whom they speak." Drllieus de Lib. Suppositis Uionys., &c. lib. ii. p. 250. 

• Cur retieuerit precatioiics quie in mysteriis adhibentur, ** The reason why he lias observed silence 

as to the pra 3 rer 8 which are offered in the mysteries," says his translator, Atu ri wdvrur oTot rdr Ayiar 
iirisX^siv, Kai rtif ivtpytiav l^tuWtiircv, "The reason why he has kept silence as to all, or at least, 
as to the sacred invocations, and their effects," says Maxin us, his scholiust, p. 96. If it be said, Is 
ypa^ak is to explain or write ermmentaries on {heir prayers, not simply to commit 
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an account in writing concerning the sacramental prayers; (rcXcOTw^r 
cVt/tX^iTcis) assigns this reason, ov BifUTov iv yi>d(f>ais difttputivtwiv ; it is 
no't lawful to declare them in writing, being mystical and secret, 
fiva-TiKovs oSa-as (cal airoppfirovs, (as Pachymeres,) being secret, and not to be 
divulged. To deliver them in writing would .have been « rov (cpvc^iou 
wp6s tA Koivhv *fay«v, to bring them out of secresy into common view, 
as he expresseth it afterward.® 

For the Latin church, luuocentins 1., bishop of Rome, may satisfy 
us. Uecentius of Kugubium consulting him about divers particulars 
concerning the church service ; Innocent* in his epistle in answer 
tliereto, refers him, not to any written orders or prescriptions, which 
may well be pre.suiued he would have done, if there had been any; 
but to what he had seen practised at Rome, when he was there. But 
more particularly and expressly,” he determines that the presbyter 
might anoint tlu; baptize,d with chrism, non tamen frontem ex eodem 
oleo signare; but not anoint their foreheads with it ; that being 
reserved by him (and first by him) to bishops ; but what words 
should be used in that rite, he might not tell him in writing; verha 
vero diccre non possum, ne nuigis prodere videar, quam ad consuUa- 
iionem respondere; lest he should seem a betrayer (of the church’s 

^‘arcana) ratlier than an adviser. Now if they were thus reserved and 
cautions in a baptismal rite, as much or more caution would be thought 
requisite as to the Lord’s supper, which was anciently, in their style 
and account, seeretum,<^ and rj Kpv(f>ta, “ a mystery—the secret ordi¬ 
nance.” And indeed he shows himself no less reserved about the 
eucharist; so we find him.” Cttrn post omnia quee aperire non debeo, pax 
• 

* them to writinit, 1 atisv r if it were so, this proves as much what I allege him for» as the other. For 
this was unlawful, no( as commentaries, but as written, it was oi Bcfiiritv, unlawful,'* not to 
explain or render them intelligible, Imt to divulge or make tlicm common, etv to koivov 
Now they were exposed to common view by being written, not by being intelligible, for intelligible 
they in the most reserved use of liie church; unless their prayers were riddles, and they 
olhred to UoU they knew not what for a reasonable service. 

• Hicrarcli. Kccles. (in. 

A Smpc dilectionem tuam ad urbem venissc, ac nobiscum in ecclcsla convenisse, et quern morem 
Tcl in cousecrandis mysteriis, vel in eseteris agendis arcanis teneat, cognovisse, dubium non est; 
quod suflicere ad informationem ecclcslie tuie, vel reformationein satis certum haberem-^nisi de 
aliqiiibus consulendos nos esse dixisses, ** It is indubitable, Moved, that thou hast often come to the 
city, and met with us in tlie church, and observed the routine which obtains as well in consecrating 
the mysteries as in otiier secret olllccs; whicli 1 should imagine sufficient for the ordering or reform¬ 
ation of your church; unless you say that it is necessary to consult us touching certain matters." 
Prsfat. Kpist. ad Decentium, in Crab. Cone. tom. i. p. 452. * Cap. Hi. 

•I Innocentius negat se tunc teinporis, <. e. cum scriberct ad Decentium Eugublnum debere dicere, 
'* Innocent says that he ought not at that time, (i. e. when he wrote to Decentius of Cugubium,) to 
mention the arcana," (Chamler, tom. iv. lib. vl. cap. viii. sect. lii.) lest the writing might have come 
into the hands of tlie non-initiated. Popuius pars erat u/adstoi, pars /xttivnfiivoi, iUis neque videre 
lieebat, neque audire, et hi satis erant, ut non auderet omnia Uteris Innocentius commfttere, " Part 
of the people were uninitiated pentons, part initiated. The former were allowed neither to see nor 
hear; aiid4he latter were so numerous, that Innocent did not dare to commit all matters to wriUng." 
Id. sect. liii. Vid. Bcllarm. sect. 1. • Cap. i. 
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sit neemario indicenda, “ Since subsequently to all those parts of the 
service which I am in duty bound not to expose, the salutation of peace 
must be pronounced.” Those things, which passed in the celebration of 
the eucharist, before tlie salutation of peace (before which were all the 
prayers) he might not open to him in writing and in reference to the 
whole, he speaks thus, towards the conclusion, Reliqim vero quoe scribi fas 
non erat, quim adfiieris, interrogati, poterimus ediceref “For the rest, which 
it is not lawfiil to write, when thou art here, we may, being desired, 
declare them.” Now, if to write this in an epistle to a particular person, 
who was not only /u/itn/pcW, “ initiated,” but, as Nyssen speaks, 
/ivaniptav XavOavovraii fivorayaybs,^ “ an initiator into the secret 
mysteries,” would have been no less than prodere, no better then 
treachery, a betraying the arcana ecelesim, “ the arcana of the chiueh,” 
what would it have been to have had them written for public use, and 
exposed in common prayer-books 1 

I suppose it is hereby manifest, that they were not wont, in those 
times, to commit their sacramental prayers to such books or writings ; 
and I cannot apprehend, how the prayers requisite to make up a liturgy 
for the saci-aments could be either prescribed, or of common invariable 
use, in many churches, if they were not so written. 

Finally, since they thought themselves obliged to keep the things we 
speak of secret,*' making account [that^ the order of the churches, and 
the reverence due to those mysteries could not be otherwise secured; we 
cannot suppose they would take a course, which would make it next to 

* If ft cfttechumen nsk thee what the teachcra say, Myc fivtrr^p4ov ytift trot irapaSido- 

fitp, 8cc. **Say nothing to one who is without; for we entrust to you a mysteiy/’—£groti vinum 
quandoque postulant; quod si intcnipeative detur ^pevt/rfiv ipyaCtrat, Ka« duo kokci 7 <t'CTai xai o 
vovGv ^iroXXrrat) sat o larpdf itafiaWerai' outwc <V Karnxo'Vo'ov dav wiarov, Kai 6. 

^pCviTi^i ods otdt y<ip rt oKovtre* Kas iXfyxet rd irpdY^a Kai tKfiVKTnptC^t r^Xeyofievov, 
Kai i wtirrov Ar npoiornf KaroKpiveTai, &c. ** Sick men sometimes ask for wine, whichif it be unrea¬ 
sonably given produces deliilum, and two evils supervene; the patient dies, and tlie pliysician is 
blamed. So If aeatcehumcn hear these things Arom a believer, the catechumen in like manner grows 
delirious: for he knows not what he hoars, and reasons about the matter, and scoffs at what is said: 
aiso the believer U condemned as a traitor.*' Cyril. Procatech. leap. vii. Ed. Oxon. 1703. p. 9.) 

Oi>K iarip S9ot IffviKolt i»n7€ic0a*, “ It is not our manner to expound these matters to the hea¬ 
then.** Catech. vl. [Ed. Oxon. sect. xvi. p. 97.] « Cap. vlii. 

* De Christ! Baptism. 

** 'AyvttMria ffc^vurnr iwi reXer&v, ** Ignorance in regard to the su^d mysteries is dignity.** 
Synea. de Provld. sect. ii. p. 124. 

'Ev Tf KtKpvftM^v^ sai to ae/itfov tok pivarnpiotf i^vXaeaovt “ They preserved by con¬ 

cealment and silence the revenince due to the mysteries.** Basil, de Spir. Ssneto, cap. xxvii. 
p. 278. 05to« 6 X6yot r&v uypa^v wapadSaew, At KaTa/ieXtiOeto'av rm ioyfiarw t»;v 
•f¥0€t¥t €&Ka’ta^p6vt)rov toIv iroXXotc 7ii'e<r9ai 3(d ewifOetavt ** The reason for unwritten tredi- 
tfon fo this, that the knowledge of our principles being to be learnt only by experience, may not 
be exposed through folly to the contempt of the multitude." Id. ibid. To«r<niT«» Svriav 
Kai Toeodrnv kx6ttrtiv iex^v sir tA t^v cvae/ScFav fivffrfjfHov, ** So many things being unwritten 
which poBseaa aueh great Importance in reference to the mystery of godliness.** Id. p. 274. 

I^yefo# the Pythagorean, TA yap 6ntioiritf ^iXoao^tv, fie^dXiir «<r iv9p»»owr npie rmv 0c<wt' Kara- 
•• PhOaeqphising in public ori^nated a great contempt for Divine things,** rroroving hia 
Mend for puUlahing aomething. In Synesius, £p. cll. [p. 279, B. Ed. Paris. 1633 .] * 
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impossible to conceal that which they deemed tliemselves so much con¬ 
cerned to keep secret. 

Now, if their prayers had been written out, for the use of many thou¬ 
sands, or many hundred churches, (indeed the supposition must be for 
all in the world; for all are supposed to have some or other, though 
not all the same) would not this have been a divulging of them, and a 
ready way to make them iKfjmpa rmt ?fa>, “ divulged, to them that are 
without?” Could all, of such multitudes of copies, be kept either from the 
heathen, who were so inquisitive after the Kpwjua, “ secret doctrines,” 
of the Christians, as they used all means fair and foul® (sometimes 
tortures, sometimes odious misinterpretations, sometimes subtle insinua¬ 
tions) to get the knowledge of them ? Or, from the catechumens, pas¬ 
sionately eager to be acquainted with these secrets, any way though 
surreptitiously ; as for other reasons, so because their acquaintance 
herewith would have advancetl them immediately into the higher form 
of the Jideles, “ faithful.”* 

It is no way probable, [that] these prayers and their other i<r<m(puca, 
“ esoteric doctrines,” could have been concealed, if they had been written 
for common use; and therefore, since they thought it their duty to keep 
them secret, we may conclude, they had them not tlius written, and 


• Quo magls ticccssarium credidi cx duabua ancilHs quie ministry dicebantur, quid esset veri et 
per tormeuta quacrere. Nihil aliud inveiii, quaiu superstitionem pravam imtnodicam. ** 1 therefore 
deemed it ncceaitary to wring the truth by torture from two serving-women, who wen called deacon¬ 
esses. But 1 discovered nothing save a corrupt and intemperate superatitlon.” Plln. Kp. Tn^ano, 
xcvii. Just. Martyr. Apol. i. p. ISS. 

Atoftep fiarnv voqtraf auptfim t6 rov Xfutmavurfiov iiafidWti avrd, ** Theiefore 

in vain does he, who does not even correctly underataml tlte Christian religion, slander it.’* Orlgcii 
con^r. Cels. lib. i. p. 8. 

, Maximus MadSiirens. E.. ad Augustin. 

To fffOTov iifiiv u^ui'or't kiai avop^firov Kotvwviav oierat tJvai ” He deems the cipher to 

lie the proof to us <if the obscure and secret doctrine of the communion.” Celsus in Orlgen. lib. viil. 
p. 339. 

* Ut T(v KaT* u7vuiav fieraStt/ioi, tovtov oTOixetdKruyTtr ^am^outc, oirwv fii} Karo^poviiTf/v 

” If any communicate in ignorance, Instruct him Immediately In the,^elemeutary doctrine, 
and initiate him, that lie may not depart a scomer.” Clem. Constitut. lib. v. cap. xxvi.;fne. 

Quodam canone uno comperimus, si cui contigisset catechumeno, casu aliquo, ac fortulto sacri- 
ficiis interesse, aut oculis ilia 8ai;ra intueri, eum protinus socro fonte abluendum fiiisse.—A Deo 
magnum quoddam in le profbetum beneiicium arbitraliantur, si casus quidam Insperatus tuliaset, ut 
ca sacritieia, non tarn mentis, quam oculis corporis contemplarcntur, ” We find by one canon in 
particular, that if it chanced to any catechumen to be present by some accident at the sacrifices, or 
to look upon those sacred things with bis eyes, he was to be baptized forthwith.--They esteemed it 
a great blessing sent to tlieni by God, if any unexpected chance brought to pass that they siiould 
gaze on those sacrifices with tlie eyes, not of the mind but of the body.” Albaspln. Observ. Hb. ii. 
cap. ii. pp. 206, 207. Vid. Notas in Can. p« 206. Timotheus Alexmidrinus, in respon. canon, inter- 
rogatus, si pueiius catechumenus, vel homo Jam perfectus, dam fleret oblatit^ opportune afRierit, 
cjusque iiescius particeps factus sit, quid debet de eofieri? Respond, debet lliumiuari, a Deo eulm 
vocatus Mt, ” Timotheus of Alexandria, being asked for a canonical solution of the question—If a 
child, who is a catechumen, or an adult, should be pment at the very time when the oblation It 
offering, and should become an ignorant participator of the same, what ought to be done in the ease 
of such a one ? answered, He ought to be baptized, because such a one is called of God.” In Vicecom. 
de Bapt. itit. lib. il. cap. ▼. 
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consequently they could have no prescribed liturgies for the administra¬ 
tion of the sacraments. 

And the impossibility of concealment will be more evident, if litur¬ 
gies were to be not only in the hands of the several ministers, bishops, 
presbyters, deacons ; but also in the people’s hands ; as it was necessary 
they should be, unless they were quite other things, than either the 
modern now imposed, or the pretended ancient liturgies ; for then the 
iwople bear such a part in the prayers, as shows their direction by a 
book necessary. And some part they had of old, as appears by Cyril.® 
Though nothing so much, as in the written liturgies, nor whal they 
might not have by custom without book. 

This may suffice for the sacraments in general, to show how far those 
that administered them were from being confined to prescribed forms. 

For the eucharist in particular, lot us view the twenty-third canon of 
the third council of Carthage : Ut nemo in precibus, vel Patrem pro Filio, 
vel Filiiim pro Patre nominet, et cum ad altare assistitur, semper • ad 
Patrem dirigatiir oratio. Et quascunque sibi preces aliquis^ describit^ non 
eis utatur, nisi prius eas cum vistructioribus fratribus conttderit. “ That 
no man, in prayers, shall name, either the Father for the Son, or the 
Son for the Father. And when they are at the altar, the prayer shall 
always be directed to the Father. And what prayers soever any shall 
copy out for himself, he shall not use them, unless he first discuss them 
with his discrccter brethren.” 

The middle clause of this canon evidently concerns the cucharistical 
prayers; the first and last respect both these, and the prayers also in 
other parts of the administrations ; each of them make it plain, that in 
those times, they were not under any restraint by imposed forms. 

For tlie first. Those, who in their prayers named the lather for tlie 
Son, or the Son for the Father, used not prescribed forms; for surely 
the church would not prescribe what the council forbids. And as they 
used none before, so thcfie fathers leave them at liberty, for tlie future, 
to use what tliey thought fit, only imposing this ou them, not to name 
the Father for the Son, &c. 

For the next clause. If no prayers were used, in the administration 
of this sacrament, but what were prescribed by the church (and conse¬ 
quently allowed by the synod, as duly directed already) it was vain and 
ridiculous to make such an order, ut semper ad Patrem, that the prayers 
be always directed to the Father. This is clearly a restraint upon 
those, who before had liberty, in celebrating this ordinance, to address 
their prayers to any Person of the sacred Trinity ; ordering that from 


• Cstech. Uyatag. v. And Chryioatom in 2 Cor. Bom. xviil. p. 647. 

* Hai^ouin reads guicunque and a/ivef/e.—Eo.* 
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henceforth they should direct such prayers only to the Father. And as 
it clearly supposes, they were neither limited nor directed, by any pre¬ 
scribed forms before ; so it leaves them free, to use what prayers they 
jtudged meet, cum ad altare asmtitur, ^ when they stand at the altar,” 
provided that they were addressed only to the Father. 

Yea, the weaker and indiscrecter sort, of those that officiated, are 
allowed, by the next clause, to use what prayers they would anywhere 
make choice of, with this limitation only, that their more discreet 
brethren should first be conferred with about them. That of Augustine, 
who was a great part of the African coimcils, at this time,” is the best 
comment which can be desired upon this passage. Having showed, 
that divers of his brethren had many things against the faith, in prayers 
which they used in sacramental administrations, he gives this account 
of it: Multi irruunt in preces, non solum oft imperitis hquacibus, sed 
etiam ab hcereticis compositas; et per ignorantioe simplicitatem, non eas 
vakntes discemere, utuntur iis, arbitrantes quod bonce sint, “ Many light 
upon prayers, not only which are composed by unskilful babblers, but 
also by heretics; and through the simplicity of their ignorance, nut 
being able to discern, they use them, judging that they arc good.” Here 
we have persons as fit to be confined to prescribed forms, as any we can 
«xpcct to meet with ; (such as could neither make prayers themselves, 
• nor make tolerable choice of prayers made by others ; being so ignorant, 
as they could not discern an heretical prayer, when they met with it.) 
These are circumstances, which might justify the imposition of set 
forms, if any could do it. And yet the African fathers* saw no suffi- 


De Baptism, contra Donat, lib. yi. cap. xxv. p. 568, 

* Now since si^e, angry at this canon, (for wliat reason appears not, unless because it shows what 
»they would not have seen) would shift it out of the AfHcan constitutions; let it be observed, that it 
was originally a decree of the council at Hippo, as appears by the brief of its canons ^ in which it is 
the twenty-third, in number of forty-one. Crab, tom.l. p. 433. A general council this was, as we learn 
by that of PcHssIdonius, Vit. August, cap. vii. Coram episeopis, hoc illl jubentibus in plenarium 
totius Africm concilium Hippone agebaut, Thus did tltey in the presence of the bishops, who sum> 
moned him to a full council of all Africa.” Vid. August. Retract, lib. i. cap. xvJi. And of such 
esteem, that, as Baronins tells us, Ceteme quse postea in Africa celebratse sunt synodi, ex 
nensi tanquam archetypo qtiodam, complura fuerint mutuats, ** The otlier councils which wem 
afterwards held in Africa, borrowed very many thin|^ from that at Hippo, as from a kind of mode). 
Ad anno 393, n. 6. 

And no African council hath fuller approbation, nor that so frequently and solemnly declared. It 
was confirmed, by a fbll council at Cartilage, Csesario et Attico. Coss. anno 397. So Marlanus 
Scotus mentions It, anno 417. Concilium Carthaginense, ubi Hippoueiisis concilU statuta flrmantur 
et inferuntur, the Council of Carthage, in which the canons of that of Hippo were confirmed and 
cited.** And an abridgment (now spoken of) was made of its decrees, that they might be the 
better remembered and observed, as the frthers tell us in a synodal epistle; breve vero statutorum 
huie epistolas subdi fecimns, ut eompendlo (quae decreta sunt) reronsentes, solieltius observsri cure- 
mus, We have subjoined to this epistle an abridgment, that we may provide for the more strict 
observance of the decrees by the study of them In a more compendious form.” In Crab. tom. I. p. 433. 
Juste). Notee In Cod. Afr. pp. 48, 49. And of fifty ascribed to this (Bo>cal!ed third) council of 
Carthage, tliirty-nine are the same with those of Hippo; and in both this canon is the twenty-third. 
It was confirmed afterwards (the canons thereof being mcited) not only by the votes, but the sub¬ 
scriptions *of the Ikthers In the general counoU at MUevls, anno 402. Arcod. et Honor. 5, Cots, 

T 
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cient reason, to prescribe sucb forms to persons so lamentably insuffi¬ 
cient. But, as they did make choice of what prayers they thought good 
before ; so they leave them at liberty, to use what they made choice of; 
providing only, they should first confer with their more able brethreij 
about them, that so what was therein erroneous might be amended. 
And accordingly Augustine, in the same place, tells us, multorum enim 
precea emendantur quotidie, si doctioribus fuerint recitatce, “ the prayers 
of many are amended daily, if they be recited to the more learned.” 

There had been no occasion for any part of this canon, if such 
liturgies as we speak of had been in use ; or if they had thought fit to 
have imposed any. A few words would have served the turn, instead of 
those they multiply ; (such as: let no prayers bo used, in celebrating the 
sacrament, but what the church prescribes.) But the wisdom of Africa, 
and the great Augustine, thought that course more advisable, which is 
utterly Inconsistent with such restraint, and which left the most insuffi¬ 
cient of their ministers at greater liberty ; for such evidently is the 
course they take in tliis canon; the severals® of which, if they can be 
reconciled with any kind or degree of confinement to prescribed forms, 
then may we reconcile light and darkness. 

That no ministers were limited to any prescribed forms, in the admi¬ 
nistration of the Lord’s supper, is manifest also, by the seventieth canon, 
in the collection called the African council; which being the same in 
effect with that which passeth for the twelfth canon of the [second] 
council of Milevis, runs thus— 

PUtcuit etiarn hoc, ut preces quee probates fuerint in eoncilio, sive pree- 
fationes, sive comtnendationes, seu manus impositiones, ab omnibus cele- 
brentur; nec aliw omnino contra fidem proferantur ; sed qweeunque cum 
prudentioribus fuerint collatce dicantur,^ “This also seemed ^ood, that the. 
prayers which shall be allowed in a council, whether prefaces, or com¬ 
mendations, or imposition of hands, may be used by aU ; neither may 
any other, against the faith, be used; but all whatsoever, which shall 
be communicated with the more discreet, may be used.” Where it is 
observable, that, 

1. As much liberty in praying is left to ministers by this canon, as 
by that but now insisted on, (though some, upon a conceit it is otherwise, 
have showed more favour to this, than that:) those that were so indis¬ 
creet, as they could not discern an heretical prayer Irom another, and 

together with the eonttltaiioni of the laat mentioned <»uacil of Carthage. Vid. Crab. tom. 
pp. 48]» et Justei. Cod. ccxviii. &e. 

It was finally rtUided by two hundred and seventeen bishops in a council at Carthage, anno 419, 
and the approbations and confirmations of it forementioned ore part of the African code, in which 
the Utte of Can. xxxlr. it. Quod nihil de Hipponensi eoncilio sit emendandum, “ That no act of the 
council of Hippo be amended.** In Justel. p. 114. Vid. p. 217, &c. 

* Particulars. * Collect, in Cod. Can. cUl. p. 281. Vid. Tbomd. p. 244. 
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so gave occasion of jealousy, lest the prayers they made choice of 
might have something in them against the faith, -were not, by the 
decree of that council, to use such prayers, till they were approved by 
eome prudent brethren ; by this canon, they were not to use them, 
unless they were allowed, either by such prudent persons, or else by a 
s)mod. So that, here they have more liberty, in the choice of their 
approvers, and no less upon any other account at all. I have showed 
already, [that] as much liberty is granted by the former canon, as those 
that ijre most for freedom in prayer do desire; no restraint in cither, but 
upon persons so insuflScient, as should not be suffered to officiate at all, 
but in extreme necessities.® In both, the prudent are allowed to use 
what prayers or mode of praying they thought fit. For they who are 
esteemed competent judges of others’ prayers, are thereby presumed fit 
to judge of their own. 

2. No prayers at all are forbidden, but such as were against the 
fdith; nec alice omnino, contra jidem, proferantur, “ nor let prayers 
which are inconsistent with the faith be offered at all;” by which vre may 
judge what prayers both the synod and the prudent would allow. They 
were not so scrupulous about words, if wholesome, though not aociurato; 
they could better bear with some incommodious expressions or incon- 
• gruities of speech, if the prayer was affectionate, and had such oratory 
as the great God is pleased to listen to,* though the nicencss and 

« Which seems to have been (he condition of those churches, by the complaint of Aurelius, in a 
council at Carthage, Cum una cum cpiscopis suis consedisset, adstantibus diaconis, Aurelius episco- 
pus dixit: ecclesiarum Dei, per Aftieam constitutanim, necessitates niecum optitnc iiovit charitas 
vestra, sanctissimi fratres—tanta Indigentia clcrlconim est, mulm^que ccclesiffi ita deserts sunt, ut 
ne unum quidem diaoonum (margin. Icctorem) ycl inllteratumhabere reperiantur. Nam de ceeteria 
st^rioribus gradibus, et offleiis tacendum arbitror: Quia (ut dixi) si ininisterium diaconi facile non 
Invonitur, mult* magis •‘uperionim honorum invenlri non possu certisshnum est, et quotidianos 
plaiictus diversarum pjrue emortuarum plebium jam non sustinemus; quibus nisi fucrit aliquando 
subventum, gravis nobis, et incxcusabilis innumerabilium animarum pt^rcuntium causa apud 
Deum mansura est, ** When he had taken his scat, together with his feiloW'bishops, the deacons 
standing by* bishop Aurelius said, ' You, beloved and most holy brethren, are very well aware 
with me of the necessities of the churches of Ood established througliout Africa. So great is the 
want of clergy, and many churches arc so desolate, that they are not found to possess even one 
illiterate deacon. For 1 think it best to be silent concerning the higher grades and ofllces, because 
if, a.s I have said, diaconal ministrations be not readily found, much more certain is it, that those 
of the higher ranks cannot be met withj and already we sink under the daily plfdnts of flMks 
almost extinct, which unless we succour soon, a heavy unanswerable impeachment on the part of 
innumerable perishing souls will liei^ainst us In the presence of God.”* In Crab. Concil. tom. i. 
pp. 502, 503, in Cod. Justelll, p. 165. Aurel. In Cone. Carth. [v.] anno 401. Tantum autem inopin 
cicricorum cmlinandorum in Africa patiuntur ccelcslse, ut qusedam loca omnino deserta sunt. '* The 
churches suffer in AfVica such destitution of ordained clergy that some places are almost abandoned.*' 
In Capitulo Cone. Hipponensis, Crab. tom. 1. p. 434. 

^ Ofi yelp 7 X( 0 TT>ir Cave* icdAXor 6 oiSe pnfittTttif uXXd tfrvxnr wp<iN, ** For God 

seeks not elegance of language, nor the tacking together of sentences, but beauty of soul.” Chry- 
sost. in Ps. viii. pp. 527, 524. 

Xpq Tf|v irpoirevx»;i' fir/ iv o’vXXa/Satv Apdv ^airXripui'i’, uXXd irpomp^trtt fiSKXov xai 

T«Iv Kf$T «p«Ti/v irovT* n-apsKTctvap^i'atc, “ It Is meet that we supplement prayer not with 

syllables, but rather with purpose of soul, and with virtuous deeds extending throughout our 
whole lii)^.'* [Basil. Serm. ix. De Oratione, initio.] 

Dii non tarn aceuratis adorantium precibus, quam Innocentia et sanetitate Isetantur: gratiorqiie 
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curiosity of a vainly critical ear would not be pleased with it. Noverint 
(says Augustine) etiam non esse vocan ad aures Dei, rdsi anind affectum: 
ita enim mm irridAunt, si aUquos antistites et ministros ecclesice forte 
animadverterint, vel cum barbarismis et soleecismis Deum invocare," “ Let* 
them understand, that God attends not so much to the voice, as the 
inward affection; and so they wUl not jeer, if perhaps they observe 
some bishops .and ministers of the church do call upon God with some 
(were these prescribed ?) barbarisms and solecisms.” 

3. Any prayers that were approved, cither by a synod, or othe( dis¬ 
creet persons, might be used, as in other church administrations, (and 
in which of them was not * imposition of hands used ?) so particu- 


existimantufy qui de labiiB eorum puram castamque mentem, quam qui meditatum carmen Intule- 
rft, ** The gods ore not so well pleased with accuracy in prayer on the part of their worshippers as 
with innocence and purity; and he Is deemed more acceptable who offers fVom his lips a spotless 
and chaste mind like their own, than he who presents a carefully studied ode.'* Plin. in Panegyr. 
ad Trqian. • 

npueevx*} eji' piifiavt ttXhd vpajpafft fiHXkov xf)nirToiv KareuOuverat, ** Prayer mea> 

sured not by its smooth sentences, but by good deeds." Isidoi. lib. i. £p. ccclxxxvi. [C.] 

• De Catechizand. Rudibiu, cap. ix. tom. iv. pars poster, p. 330. 

* By imposition of hands, here is meant, prayers used when hands were imposed; manus autem 
Impcraitio non sicut baptlsmus, repeti non potest. Quid est enlm aliud nisi oratio super homincm 1 
** ImpMition of hands is not like baptism, which cannot be repeated. For what else is it save 
prayer over a man?" August. Dc Baptis. contra Donat, lib. Ul. cap. xvi. p. 496. 

Hands were imposed almost in oil prayers, and all church administrations; the prayers in the ' 
first instance were those for the catechumens and penitents; Imposition of hands was used at both. 

On catechumens. Vincentius a Thibari in Ciprian Connec. Prlmo per manus impositioncm 
in exorcisnio, secundo per baptism! regenerationem, possum, ad Christ! pollicitationem pervenirci 
** In the first place, they may obtain the promise of Christ by imposition of hands in exor¬ 
cism; and in the second place, by the regeneration in baptism." Vid. August. De Baptis. 
lib. vi. cup. xliv. Augustin, Nam et catechumen<M, secundum quendun modum suum, 
per signum Christ!, et orationuin manus impositionis puto sanctittcari. ** 1 deem catechumens 
to be sanctified after a certain manner by Christ's mark, and the imposition of hands at prayer" 
De Peccat. Merit, lib. li. rap. xxvi. tom. i. pars i. p. 87S. In exorcismis impositif manuum, ** In 
exorcisms impoeition of hands is used." Leo, Kp. Ixxviii. cap. 1. Vid. Cone. Cmrth. iv. Can. Ixxxv. 

On penitents, in admission to penance. Albaspin. Observ. pp. 230, 233, 397, Vid. Cent. v. p. 665. 
In exercise of it while under penitence, /a«t» rd rovt Kartixoufiivowt r&v (xtravoia rijv 

icai Toi/TMir irpoo’eXOdvToii' hwo xstpo, ** After the departure of the catechumens 
comes the prayer for the penitents, and these advance to receive imposition of hands." Cone. Laodic. 
[Can. xlx.] Con. Carth. iv. Can. Ixxx. 

In absolution, or reconciling penitents. Cypr. Epist. [Ixxiii.] Euseb. lib. vii. cap. il. Leo, Non 
nisi per pu?nitentia$ medium, et per impi^itionem episcopalLs manus eommunionis reeipiant 
unitatem, EpUt. Ixxvil. cap. vi. Reconcilientur per manus impc»itionem, *'Only by penance and 
imposition of the bishop's hands do they receive reconciliation." Cone. Carth. iv. Can. Ixxvi. 

In confirmation. Tertull. [De Baptis. cap. vii.] Egressl dc lavacro perungimur benedicta unctlone 
de prlstina discipUna, dehine menus fanponitur. Cypr. Qui In ecclesia baptizantur praepositls 
ecclesiaD ofl^runtur, ut per nostram orationem et manus impositionem Splritum Sanctum con- 
sequantur. [Epist. Ixxiii. ad Jubaian.] Jerome. Ad eos qui longe in minoribus urbibus per 
presbyteros et diaconos baptizati sunt, episcopus ad invocationem Sanetl Spiritus manum impo- 
situnis excurrat. Adv. Luciferian. [Cap. iv. In Ed. Par. 1706. tom. iv. col. 295.J On leaving the 
font we are anointed witli the consecrated unction; after which comes imposition of hands.— 
Those who are baptized in the church are brought to the rulen of the church, that by our prayen 
and the imposition of our hands, they may obtain the Holy Ghost.—To those who are baptized at 
a distance from the mother-church, and in the smaller towns 1^ presbyters and deacons, the bishop 
pays a visit to lay his hands on them with invocation of the Holy Ghost." 

In admission of reduced heretics. Leo, Quod si ab heeretieis baptlzattmi quempiam f^isse con- 
aUterit, erga hunc nullatenus sacramentum regencratiunis itemttlr; sod hoc tantum, quod ibi defuit 
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larly in the Lord’s supper, (as tlic title of the canon, De Predbiis ad 
Altare Dicendis, shows) in what mode, or by what person soever they 
were made. And hence it follows, that eidier those Afiican churches 
•had no common form of service at all; or else (which serves my pur¬ 
pose as weU) they had none, but such as, with the good leave of those 
fathers, might never have been used by any, either at the Lord’s sup¬ 
per, or other parts of worship; since any other prayers, which either a 
synod, or other prudent ministers should approve, have the placet of 
this council. 

The inference is just, and cannot be evaded, unless any will say, by 
the preces qiice probatw fuerint, “ prayers which slmll be allowed of," 
is meant a liturgy established in those churches. But that this would 
be an unreasonable shift, the canon itself (a little further examined) will 
discover. For 

1. An esUiblished liturgy (if there had been smy such) was used and 
approved aheady. But the prayers, here mentioned, were not yet 
approved, nor were they to be used, tiU approved. So the brief of the 
canon tells us, ut preces et orationes compositce, nisi prohatte fuerint in 
ceneilio, non dicantur," “ that written prayers and supplications, except 
allowed of in council, shall not be used.” It is provided that the service 
to be used, be first approved in the usual synod, says a learned advo¬ 
cate for such liturgies, upon this canon. Then 

2. What is meant by (cpmcvnque, what prayers soever shall be 


conferatur, ut per episcopalem manus liDpositionem virtutem Sancti Spiritus consequatur, ** But 
if ha be assured that any one iias been l>aptized by heretics, in such a man’s case the sacrament of 
fegeneration shall by no means be repeated, but this only which was wanting in that baptism shall 
be added, viz.*that by ‘mpositlon of the bisliop's hands, he may obtain tlie virtue of the Holy 
Ghost.” Ep. XXXV. ca)i. ii. £p. Ixxvil. cap. vii. Movn x/>n<rtla( rj/ did %t7piav 
** Prayer offered with imposition of hands is alone to be used.” Dionys. in Kuseb. lib. vii. cap. [il.t 

In visitation of the sick. Si forte ab segrotantibus ob Itoc peteretur, ut proiis in prtesenti Deum 
rogaret, cinque manus iuiponeret, sine inora pergebat, If it reqticsted by any sick i>ersons to 
lieseecb God in their presence for them, and to lay on them his hands, let hhn do so wUiiout 
delay.” Possidon. Vita AugustiiiL He tells afterward of one healed by hu laying on hands, who 
had a vision for it. 

In celebrating matrimony. Lestrange applies that of Clem. Alexand. Paedagog. lib. iii. [cap.xi. 
p. 248. H. Ed. Lutet.] TIm vpetrfitnepot riVa c^Xoyqiref ; ywaUn Ttjv 

rdf dXXorptar Tp<xdr, ** Upon whom will the presbyter lay hands 1 Whom wUl 
he bless 1 Not the adorned wife, but the hairs of a strange woman.” 

In ordination, which needs no proof. Sed vid. Cone. Carth. iv. Can. ii. iii. iv. 

In exorcising the possessed. Cone. Ciuth. iv. [Can. xc.] Omni die exorcists eneigumenis manus 
imponant, ” Let the exorcists lay hands didly on the energumens.” Vid. Can. vii. 

In baptizing. Clem. Const, lib. vU. cap. xUv. Vid. Vicec. De Bapt. pp. 614, 620. Hence 
baptism is called, impositio manus, p. 8, in abrenunciando sub antistitis ruanu, ” Imposition of 
hands—in renunciation under the bands of the bishop.” TertuUian De Corona Mil. cap. iii. post con* 
feisionem fidet Dionys. Areop. Eccles. Hierar. cap. ii. [p. 78. D. Ed. Lutet. 1615.1 in Vloec. p. 325. 

Hence Melitius is, by the Kicene council, forbidden the exercise of his function, in these terms: 
M»i5e/j(av ^|oif<riav ^x^i, fi*)r€ irpox<etfn^€c0at xstpoOersTv* dfc to dvopa riiv npn« kcktIi* 

$at, ” He has no authority either to ordain, or to impose hands, but only to retain possession of 
the mef^ name of his ofliee.” Spnodica Epist. Cone. Nic. in Theodoret, lib. i. cap. lx. (p. 21. A.] 

• In Crab. ConcU. tom. i. p. 482. 
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debated with the more prudent, may be said) in the last clause of the 
decree? 

1. If we understand by it the supposed liturgy, it is added vainly, 

and no tolerable accoimt can be given why. And besides, some pru¬ 
dent brethren were to be conferred with about these prayers, who were 
to approve them before they might be said. (This is clearly and 
unquestionably the design of qucecunque cum prudentioribua fuerint col- 
latae, dicantur, “ all whatsoever which shall be commimicated with the 
more disci'cct, may be used.”) So that if hereby the Aincan liturgy be 
understood, it was such a one, as was not yet allowed to be used, and 
possibly never might be. It was at the arbitrement of such judges, as 
those, who were concerned to use them, would choose, whether it 
should ever take place in the church, or no. It might be disused or 
abolished, cither in part, or wholly; as they thought fit. Such was the 
liturgy of these churches, no other established, nor otherwise pre¬ 
scribed, if the canon here speak of it. * 

2. If we understand hereby otlier prayers, than such as the 
imaginary liturgy contained ; then so much liberty is hereby granted, 
for the use of those-other prayers, that the pretended liturgy might 
never be used : for those fathers authorise any other (with a qumeunque) 
which prudent brethren might think fit for public use ; and so leave 
none under the restraint of any prescribed forms, either in othcr'parts 
of worship, or (in precibtui altare dicendis, “ in prayers to be said at the 
altar,”) in the eucharistical service.” 

In the 12th canon of that council, which passeth for the 2nd of Mile- 
vis, for cum pi'iulentionbus collatw, we have a prudentioribus tracUdve^ 

ff 

• I am the more satisfied with this evidence of the African councils, because Bellarmine hath 
nothing to oppf^c here, but what renders it more unquestionable. Chemnltius had alleged, Cod. 
Afric. can. 70, Cone. MUevit. [ii.] cap. xil. to prove, apud veteres ordlnem celebrandl fulsse arbitra- 
riuro, **that the order of celebrating the eucliarUt of old was arbitrary.*’ Hinc colligitur, says 
Bellarmine, non fuisse antiquo tempore prasscriptum certum canonem orationum, qui omnes obli* 
garet, sed permissum fuisse, ut quisque componeret preces, modo es analogae essent fidei, ** Hence 
we gather, that In ancient times, there was no fixed canon of prayer prescribed which bound all, 
but that it wiw allowed to every one to compose prayers provided they were according to the 
analogy of faith." De Miss. lib. U. cap. xvUi. 

Chemnitius thus speaks, Non enim conceptis verbis prsescripta fuit una queedmn certaforma—sed 
liberum ftiit utl quacunque forma, modo analoga esset fidei, ** One fixed form was not prescribed 
with words l^d down, but men were at liberty to use any form provided it was agreeable to the 
faith." Examen pars ii. p. 358. 

Bellarmine answers, Canones conclllorum citatorum non loquuntur do canone missec; sed de 
collectis, quse semper fucrant multipliees et variee, The canons of the councils cited, do not 
speak of the canon of the mass, but of collects, which were always manifold and various." Id. 
ibid. p. 817. Where he denies not, but that those African decrees show, that all other prayers, even 
in the eucharlst, were then arbitrary; only the canon of the mass, says he, they speak not of. And 
no wonder, since the canon, which he is so tender of, was not in being till near two hundred years 
after these decrees w'erc made. And there is nut a syllable in them, for the excepting of any 
other, more than that. Vid. Albaspin. ante. 

^ Scholium ad hune locum In Cod. Pal. TpaSTatcrrta’ cKonearia, lleraCT^a ioKtfiavrva, V things 
which must be scrutinised, examined, tested." Olossss Ba8nii*'a Carolo tnbbeo Cl Vlro editse. 
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“communicated with the more discreet;” a phrase of the same 
import, signifying the prayers handled by the more prudent, i. e. debated, 
discoursed of, and so examined by them, in order to approbation,® if 
tbey were found good, or to amendment, if otherwise. And tliis sense 
of tractates agrees best, both with the other constitutions of those African 
churches, and their practice also declared to us by Augustine. But if 
any notwithstanding will thereby understand the prayers composed by the 
more prudent, tractatus being a sermon in Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Optatus,* [be it so;] and I will thence infer, [that] the more prudent had 
no more liberty in praying tlian in preaching. If I should yield this, it 
would be no great disadvantage. For, iis they were not tied to use ser¬ 
mons composed by others, being much below those worthies, orationcs 
alieiio formare ingenio, “ who owe their public discourses to another’s 
invention ;” so tliey had and took liberty to preach, either etc tempore, 
or upon premeditation ; and the former way commonly. 

•Jerome tells us [that] many homilies of Origen,® which he translated, 
were preached, delivered in the church by the author ew tempore. Ora- 
timiculas has 26 in Jesnm Naue e.v tempore in ecclesia peroravit Adamantius 
senex^ “ These 26 shorter orations on Joshua, Origen delivered extem¬ 
poraneously in the church in his old age.” And Kuifinns speaks the same 
•of Origen’s homilies upon Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Komans. 

■ All* tliat we have of Cyril’s, bishop of Jerusalem, are extemporary 
discourses, as Vossius observes, from the inscription of them,' nonne 
cogitant catecheses a-xehiadticras sive extemporales, tU inscriptio indicat? 
“ Do they not regard the catechetical discourses as unpremeditated, or 
extemporary, as the inscription shows they were ? ” 

•And such probably were those, whose occasion and subject was 
the same as the I’salm sung before sermon; as, to omit others, that of 
Nazianzcu..4 

Chrysostom, while presbyter at Antioch, was advised by Flaviaims 
the bishop, to use his extemporary faculty in preaching, trpoTpemrat 
airhv a\iTO<r\(bi<iis i^riygaaerSai \aa, “ he advised him to preach to the 

TpoKTattrat’ crKOir^(roi» iferdtrat, -rpaKTCi'Cii* jdp ot Aareevot top trKoirovt fiovXtvfia ku« to i$4raeiia 

'* to scrutinise; to examine. For by rpuKTci^tv, the I.Atln8 express the ideas of scrutiny, 
deliberation, and investigation.*’ Justcll. Obs. in Cod. p. 8. 

• np&yna cKoirnSh, nai q KvptaOh n iiop0fa$n, **Th8t the matter may be examined, and 

either authorised or corrected.” Cod. Afr. can. 50. * In Thomd. p. 170. 

« Qua} ab Oiiglne, in auditorio ecclesiae ox tempore, non tarn cxplanationis, quam tedUicationis 
intentione perorata sunt: sicut in homiliis, sive in oratiunculis in Genesin, et in Exodum, Ac. 
** Such things as were spoXen extempore by Origen in the church assembly, more f<nr edification 
than by way of explanation, as in his homilies or brief omtlons on Genrais and Exodus,” Ore. UufT. 
Perorat. in £p. ad Rom. p. 034. 

In the editions of Johannes Grodiclus, the title is, Catecheses Extemporaneie ad Illuminatos 18. 
et Mystagogicee 5. '* Eighteen Extemporaneous Catechetical Discourses to the Baptized; together 
with five Myst^gical Orations. VW. Riv. Crit. tom. iv. p. 258. 

^ Prolus. in Horn'. Orig. in Jes. Nau. This prolf^e is ascribed to Huffinus. Kd. 

* De ^ymb. p.38 /In Ps. cxiv. 
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people extempore,” as one of the writers of his life relates it. And he 
complied with Flavianus herein, wdrTts 6fa(rd/uvoi avrin— airoarx^iat 
SfuXovvra airoit, “ they all saw him preaching to them e.v tempore."'^ 

And such were many of his sermons at Constantinople, when he was 
bishop there; particularly those upon the epistles* to the Ephesians, 
and Philippians; as Sir Henry SaviU,-(who deserves so well of him, and 
of the world for him) conceives ; as also those upon both the epistles to 
Timothy, and that to Philemon; and more than these he intimates to 
have been aiiroo’xf^toBevrts, “extempore.” ^ 

Atticus, presbyter at Constantinople in Chrysostom’s time, and after¬ 
wards bishop there, though far short of his predecessor’s accomplish¬ 
ments, yet, by industry and practice, as Socrates teUs us, he attained 
the faculty of delivering himself ar tempore to his auditory ; ovk rg ^»Xo- 
irmiiif icat irapfnf<rlav Krtiadittvos avroexe^iov, Kal TrcaniyvpiKwrfpav r^v diSa- 
o-KoXtov otowIto,® “ by dint of pains-taking, he acquired confidence in 
extempore delivery, and made his instructions more popular.” • 

Jerome had no cure, and so left us no sermons. But of divers of the 
pieces which survive him, he was as easily and speedily delivered, as the 
forementioned of their popular discourses. Of one piece of his, he tells 
us, ExtemporaU^ est dictatio, “ it was dictated ar tempore," and faster 
than it could be welt taken in short-hand. And his interpretation (aS' 
ho calls it) of the three books of Solomon, Proverbs, Canticles, and Eccle¬ 
siastes, was* tridui opus, “ a work of three days in which time, one 
would think the quickest pen could scarce write out the text. 

Augustine also, not only in his conflicts with adversaries, but also in 
his sermons to the people, used extemporali dictione, “ extemporary 
delivery,” as Erasmus/ observes, in whose judgment, he nowhere ap- 

• Georg. Alexand. Vita ChrysMt. p. 179, cap. 17. 

• Homilioe iii Epistolaa ad Ephesios, Philip, utramque ad Timotheum et PhUbmonem, Atu 

owTaiTx«dtov Tov Constantinopolitanis acceiisends. Notie In ChrysoBt. Horn. viii. p. 227. 

Commcntarli certe znedlocres sunt ct ut plurimum, qu^es illi in epistolam ad Ephesios, concisl, et 

(Ut puto.) Id. ibid. p. 409. ** The Homilies on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, and theme to both Timothy and Philemon, are to be classeil, on account of the want of 
prcmctlitation in their style, amongst the ConstantinopoHtan ones.—The Commentaries are cer¬ 
tainly of a middle rank, and like those on the Epistle to the Ephesians as condensed as possible, 
and as I think extemporaneous.*’ 

• Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. ii. p. 733. 

^ Extemporalia est dictatio, et tanta ad lumen lucemulsc facilitate profusa, ut notariorum manue 
lingua priecurreret, et signa ae furta verborum, volubilitas sermonum obrueret, *' It was dictated 
extempore, and poured forth by candle-light with such case, that the tongue outstripped the hands 
of the notariM, and the torrent of sentences marred the signs and snatches of words.** £p. xlvil. 
[Tom. iv. col. 734. Ed. Paris. 17Q(!.] 

• Tridui opus iiomint vestro consecravi, interpretationem videlicet trium Solomonis voluminum, 

I have dedicated to thy name a three days* work, to wit, an interpretation of the three books of 

Solomon.** Id. Pnef. in Prov. 

/ Plerumque notaries ex ore loquentU cxcepta sunt, cujusmodi fere sunt enarrationesScrip- 
turarum ad populum, quas ipse tractatus appcllat, aut conAictationes cum hsreticis, quae olim 
publicatas apud plebem fieri consueverant. Nec alibi mihi videtur admirabilior. Qulbus mediocre 
contigit ingenlum, si lucubrandi cura adhiheatur, exoudnnt intenlum aifquid non contemhendum. 
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pears more admirable than in this; not that these discourses arc more 
excellent than his more elaborate works (as if he had been, what die 
historian says of Tiberius, ex tempore quam a cura prcestantior, “ bettor 
extempore than after premeditation,”) but because he could do better 
on a sudden, than others (though well accomplished) with time and 
study. One remarkable instance we have in Possidonius,® who tells us 
in Augustin’s words, of Firmus, a Manichee, convertt:d by such a dis¬ 
course, as he never designed before he had begun the sermon. And 
that geems another, which is intitided. Condo super yestis cum Emerito 
Donatista, being occasioned by an acclamation of the people at the 
assembly.* 

And those, who having much more work as pastors, did preach oi-di- 
narily every day, and some days twice ; yea sometimes twice in a fore¬ 
noon, and thrice in one day; (as bishops in those and former times 
did;) it cannot be thought, but many of their sermons were bom as soon 
aS conceived. Such were their tractates: nor was it then thought 
canting, to ascribe such discourses to the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 
Nazianzen being to discourse of the Holy Ghost, prays for his assist¬ 
ance, that he might thereby be enabled for the expressions, tA rov 

DvfVfWTos, irapiiTTia fto\ r6 Uptipa, Koi SiSdra Xtryov, ocrop xal /SovXo/iot « de 
/aq df roaroCrap, dKX’ S<ros y« Koip^ avpp€Tpos. “ That 1 may open the 
mysteries of the Spirit, let me have the presence of the Spirit, and let 
such utterance as I desire be given; or if not so much, yet what may be 
agreeable to the seasonand says also, [that] they both studied and 
spoke, inspired by it. The Spirit, as he adds, blows where it listeth, and 

inspires whom, and where, and how much he will, oSrat f/ptU kuI pottp 

* 

Csterum in ex?ciupora\ dictionc, tantam adesse mentis pcrspicaciam, tantam memorial proisen. 
tiara, tarn paratam nrotionis copiam, non sine perpetua quadam jucundilate, quis nun moveturr 
(itiis hoc hodie pr^eatarc queat, vcl ex istis qui studiuin omne collocanint in paraiida dictionis 
facilitated '* They were for the most part taken by the notaries from the lips of the speaker; of 
which sort are those expositions of Scripture to the people, wliich he himself denominated irac* 
tatus, or polemicid discussions with heretics, which were formerly wont to he carried on in the 
presence of the people. And to my mind, he does not appear more excellent in any other parts 
of his works. Men whose mind is characterised by mediocrity, now and then, put forth somewhat 
not to be despised, if the care requisite for elaboration be aiforUed them. But wlio is unairocted, 
when in extempore speaking there is found so great transparency of meaning, sucli wondrous 
readiness of memory, so ava^able a supply of language, not without a kind of uniform sweetness! 
'U'^ho is able to suriiass him in our day, even among those who have devoted their wliole attention 
to acquiring the gift of public speakingf' Erasm. Eplst. ad Arch. Tolet. praeilxa operibus 
Augustini. 

« Cum propositae qua?stionis latebras pertractarem, in allum sermonia discursum porrexl, afque 
ita non conclusa vel explicata qusstione, disputationem magis termhiavi adversum Manichaeorum 
errorem, unde nihil dicere decreveram, dispntans, quam de iis qiue asserere proposueram, I 
discussed the obscurer points of the question before me, 1 launched out Into a digression foreign 
to my discourse, and so without settling or unravelling that question, concluded my disputation 
with an invective against the error of the Maiiichees, (of w'hich matter I had not intended to say 
anything,) rather tlian with those subjects on which 1 had proposed to myself to speak.” Vit. 
August, cap. XV. 

* Tom! vii. para I. p. 770. ' Orat. xiiv. Lp- /‘ly* A tom. I. Ed. Paris. 1630.1 
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KOI Xfytiv iiiirvfv6iit6a wapa rov Hvnparos ; “ accordingly we are inspired, 
both to meditate and speak by the Spirit.”* 

Thus they did preach, and thus they might pray. Nazianzen having 
given an account how his fadrer prayed, in celebrating the euoharist,. 
adds, Kat ravra iraprjp dvr^ Trapa row ayum OyevpaTost^ “ These things were 
brought to his mind by the Holy Ghost.” 

Answerably Ambrose to Forentianus.® J)ocet autem Spiritvs Christi 
(sicut et Christas) orare discipulos suos; quis autem post Christum doce- 
ret, nisi Spiritus ejus, quern ipse misit ut doceret et dirigeret orationes 
nostras ? Oramus enim Spiritu, oramus et mente. Ut bene possit mens 
orare, proecedit Spiritus, et deducit earn in viam rectum, ne obrqpant 
carnalia, ne minora ao etiam majora viribus. Novit enim bonus medicos 
qwe esca cut apta sit infirmitati, et cut tempori ad perfectum vaktudinis; 
interdiim opportunitas esca sanitatem reddit, quod si importune aliquis 
accipiet, aid non convenienter, implicatur periculo. Ergo quia nos nes- 
cimus quid oremus, et quomodo oporteat, postulat pro nobis Spiritxs 
Sanctus, “ The Spirit of Christ (as Christ also) teaches his disciples how 
to pray. Besides, who should teach after Christ save his Spirit, whom 
he himself sent, that he might teach <md direct us in prayer ? For we 
pray with the Spirit, and wc pray with the understanding also. That 
the understanding may be emibled to pray aright, the Spirit prevents it 
and leads it into the right way, lest carnal things, and things below, or 
even aliove our strength cret'p in. For a good physician knows what 
diet is suited to every distemper, and to every season, in order to the 
establishment of the health. But if any one adopt a diet unseasonably 
or unsuitably, he is placed in dangtsr. Therefore since wc are ignorant 
for what and how we ought to pray, the Holy Ghost makes intercessiotu 
for us." 

Their affections excited by the Spirit could help them to expressions 
without a book, and did form their words in prayer, as Augustine tells 
us, Queelibet alia (quam oramus Dominica) verba dicamus, qum affectus 
orantis, vel prceccdendo format ut elareat, vel consequendo attendit ut 
crescat,^ “We say in addition other words tlian those with which we pray 
in the Lord’s prayer, such as the emotion of the suppliant suggests by 
anticipating that it may make clearer the petitions, or by following in 
order to intensify them.” And if their ail’cctions were not always so 
active, their judgment and invention, (which with Divine assistance) 
served them so well on a sudden with expressions in preaching, might 
much more easily help them to words in praying. 

Let us show this more particularly, in the several prayers made in 


• p. 7«9. 

Epiat. xxtii. lib. iv. 


* Oral. xix. p .10.5. 

' Epist. exxi. Xd Probani, cap. xii 
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the celebration of the eucharist. It appears by the eighteenth canon of 
the council of Laodicea, that in the latter end of the fourth century 
three sorts of prayers were used in that administration; after the 
dismission of catechumens and penitents, ovras, rhg tixits t&v irurrSiv 
ylvto-Oai rptif, “ the prayers of the faithful are three;” the first of these 
silently, piav piv rf/v TTpaTT/v, 810 atairijs ; the Other two pronounced, 
T^u di dtvTtpav, Kal Tpirtjv npocr^mi'^imar. Of which two, one must 
be the prayer for all sorts in general, and the church in particular, 
called, miroTm) xodoXiic^, the general prayer; for that such a prayer 
was then made, there is evidence enough in authors both of Greek and 
Latin churches of that age; the other must be the blessing of the 
elements, called the prayer of consecration ; for this was never omitted, 
so Optatus, legitinutm quod in sacramentomm mysterio preeteriri non 
potest,’' “ the prescribed part which may not be omitted in tlie 
mystery of the sacraments.” 

t^ow for the first of these three, viz., that Sm (rtmrSt, I find no 
mention of it elsewhere. Probably* it consisted only of some secret 
ejaculations, used by the faithful, while the offerings or the elements 
were preparing, to raise their souls to a posture fit for that most solemn 
and sacred ordinance. However, being a mental prayer, there was no 
place, and can be no pretence for prescribing words and expressions for 
it. Chrysostom® directs to something of this nature."* 

As to the second, the general prayer, that this was not made in a set 
and invariable form, appears by the epistle of Epiphanius to John, 
bishop of Jeru-salem.' There was some clashing betwixt these two 
bishops ; he of Cyprus being a great zealot against Origen ; (as another 
Jolin, of Constantinople, found by troublesome experience ;) and he of 
’ Jerusalem being nn admirer of Origen, and imder suspicion to be tainted 
with his erroneous opinions. John had heard, that Epiphanius should 
intimate, in the eucharistical prayers, that he by name was warped from 
the faith; he complains of it; and that epistle is Epiphanius’s answer 
and apology, in reference to this and other particulars he was charged 
with. As to this, he admires,-^ that any should report, quod in orations 
quando offerimus sacrijkia Deo, solemnus pro te dieere, Domine jmvsta 
Johanni ut recte credat, “ that in prayer, when we offer to God the 
sacrifices, we are in the habit of praying for you thus. Lord, prevent 
John that he may believe aright.” This is the occasion. And hereby 
it evidently appears, they used occasional petitions in this prayer ; for 
such a petition is that complained of; and the occasion, a suspicion that 

• Lib.ii. Advers. Puriucnianum, [p.45, Rd. Paris.ldrd.l * CyriUn Junius Not. ad Clem. Ep.p. 31. 

• "Orav ttKoutrnr, Aetitiie/Aev irdvrtv Kotvnt ** When tbou hearest the words, JLet us all pray toge¬ 
ther.” Chrya. in Eph. Horn. iii. p. 778. * Horn. xxiv. in I Cor. p. 399. 

• In Oper. Hieionym. Ep. Ix. p. 466 . [In Op. Epiplian. p. 21.3. tom. il. Ed. Col. 1682.] 

/ Wonders. 
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John was inclined to Origen’a errors. If such liberty had never been 
used, to pray in this place as occasion required, who would have been 
so impudent, as to raise such a report; or so foolish as to affirm what 
none would believe, as being against the constant and invariable custom 
of those that celebrated ? Who can think, that the bishop of Jerusalem 
would have brought such a charge against Epiphanius, as would have 
appeared false to the world at first sight, and might have been convieted 
of impudent slander, by the known unalterable usage of Christians ? 
And why does not he, who designed to burden his adversary as much 
as might be, charge him with transgressing the orders of the church, 
to vent his particular .spleen at a Christian bishop ? Is it not evident 
upon the whole, that there were no such orders, confining them to any 
invariable form, in that administration ; but that they might, and did, 
vary in tlieir expressions, as there was occasion ? 

This will yet further appear, by Epiphanius’s answer. Noli nos in 
tantum piitare rusticos, ut hoc tarn aperte dieere potuerimus, &c. “ Be not 
ready to think us such rustics as that we could say this so bluntly.” lie 
takes no notice, that what vras objected was inconsistent with the custom 
and practice of that church, and so groundlessly suggested. He appeals 
not to the known form, to which they wore precisely confined, refers him 
not to their service-book for his satisfaction; which yet, if there had beeix 
any such thing, a duller person than Epiphanius would have discovered 
to have lieen the best way, to stop the mouth of his accuser. lie denies 
not, but they ordered their prayers according to such occasions ; but 
only tells him, tliey were not so rustical as to do it so bluntly. 

We have in the English service-book, a prayer for the whole state of 
Christ’s church, pretended to be answerable to this prayer we ai-e upon; 
and indeed the only prayer in the book, that can pretend to any foot¬ 
steps of antiquity, so high as the fourth age. Now suppose the bishop of 
L[ondon] should bo accused, in that prayer to prefer such a petition for 
the primate of Ireland, Domim preesta /., ut recte credat; what course 
would the bishop take, to clear himself of this accus.-ition ? Would not 
tlie dullest of his chaplains appeal to the prayer itself, being invariably 
used, as the best way to demonstrate the charge was false; which yet 
the bishop of Cyprus, supiioscd to be just in the same circumstances, 
did not ofl'er at ? 

But let us proceed with his answer; Quando autem complemus orcUionem 
secundum ritum mysteriorum, et pro omnibus, et pro te quoque dicimus, 
Custodi ilium qui prcedicat veritatem. Vel certe ita, Tu preesta Domine, 
et custodi, ut ille verbum prcedicet veritatis; sicut occasio sermonis se 
tuUrit, et hdbuerit oratio consequentiam: “ But when we finish the 
second prayer in the mysteries, we say in thy behalf as in behalf of all. 
Keep him who preaches the truth ; or at least, thus. Do thou, O Lord, 
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prevent and keep him that he may preach the word of truth, according to 
tlie bearing of the occasion of our discourse, and as the prayer possesses 
coherence.” He says, they prayed for all pastors, (all that preached,) 
which shows it to be th^ general prayer, wherein they were wont to 
pray, vjrip r&v Uptuv xai t&u vrttp rot) ap^uptat xal roC /SacriXcms." 

“ For priests and rulers ; for bishop and king and for him also ; but 
in w'hat expressions they did it, he is doubtful. It is but one article of 
this prayer he gives an account of. It is the same tiling (preaching the 
truth)^and the same persons, (those that preached) he is telling us they 
prayed for. And they prayed but for the same persons and things 
once in the same prayer; and yet he cannot tell determinately what 
words they used, as appears evidently, by his disjunction vel. 

Now Epiphanius celebrated the eucharist himself thrice a week, as 
he thought by apostolical order ; so he tells us,* Bi (mTtXovpcpat 

rax^ftarm ctirii' dird t&v anroaroXiav, T€Tpd8i, icat wpoira^t^ar^, Kai Kupuucfi,’^ 

“ Meetings for the celebration of the mysteries have been ordained 
from the times of the apostkis on Wednesdays and Fridays, and the 
Lord’s-day.” 

And if he had celebrated it in a set form, could he have been to seek 
for the words he used so often ? Since if either his memory, or the 
^irayer-book would have helped him to the precise words, if they had 
'then confined themselves to any, and had had their prayers either by 
heart or in a book ; he would never have writ so doubtfully of them 
when his business was to satisfy a captious adversary. 

Would there be any need, for one who has the prayer for all states 
by heart, or has the service-book before him, to express by a distinction, 
what is there desired for bishops, pastors, and curates ? No more would 
’ Epiphanius, if th< same mode of praying had been then in use. 

To this prayer we may refer what we find of Jerome, who complains 
that in his time, the oblations'* were publicly mentioned by the deacon, 
and the names of the offerers recited, yea, and the quantity of what 
they offered, and also of what they promised to offer,* PMice diaconusin 
ecelesiis recitet offerentium notnina, Tantum offert ilia; Tantum ille pollici- 
tus est, “ the deacon proclaims in public the names of the offerers—Such 
a person offers so much; Such a person has promised so much.” Which 
he sharply censures, pUicent sibi ad plausum poptdi, torquente eos consci- 
entia, “ they delight in the applause of the people, whilst their con¬ 
science torments them.” The like complaint he makes elsewhere,'^ Nunc 

• Clem. Const, lib. ii. cap. 11. vid. testr. p. 190. » Expos. Fidel, [No.xxil.l p. 110. ♦ Vid. Albasp. 

• As M[r.] Th[orndike] observes, It k called an oblation (viz. the elements, or the odeiin^^ 
out of which they were chosen) according to the style of the most ancient church writers; not as 
consecrated, but as presented and oflibred (whether by the people, as the custom was to him that 
ministered, or by him that ministered to G^) to be consecrated. Serv. p. 379. 

• In £»k. lib. vi. cap. xviii. [Ilpm. ill. col. 822, Ed. Paris. 1700;] 

/ In Jer. cap. xl. [Tom. iii. col. 584. Ed. Paris. 1706. 
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ptMice recitantur offerentium nomina, et redemptio peccatorum mutatur in 
laudem, “ The names of the oiferers are proclaimed in public, and re¬ 
demption is published for the purpose of magnifying sinful men.” Now 
who can believe, tliat a practice, worthy of sg sharp a rebuke, was pub¬ 
licly prescribed ; or, if it had been prescribed for common use, would 
have been so severely censured ? And therefore, what can be thought, 
but that those who officiated were left to their liberty, to use what 
expressions they thought fit ? If there had been a rule or prescription, 
limiting them to anything better, he would have taken notice^of it; 
and of this usage, as a transgression of the established order. 

Pertinent to which is this passage of Augiistine Vir tribunitius 
Hesperitia qui apud nos est, habet in territorio Fussulensi fmdum Zabedi 
appellatum, ubi cum (afflictione mimalivm et servorum suontm) demum 
suam spirituum malignorum tiim noaiam perpeti comperisset, rogavit 
nostros (me absente') presbyteroa, ut aliquis eorum illo pergeret, cujus ora- 
tionibus cederent. Perrewit unus, ohtulit ibi aacri/icium corporis Ohriiti, 
orana, quantum potuit, ut eessaret ilia vexatio; Deo protinua miserante 
cessavit.^ “A man of tribunitial dignity, Ilesperius by name, who 
dwelt amongst us, has a farm called Zabedi, in the territory of Fussala, 
whither, on finding that his house suffered much from the malignant 
power of evil spirits to tlie damage of his cattle and slaves, he, in my 
absence, requested of our presbyters, that one of them at whose prayers 
they might be banished should go. One cf them went, and offered the 
sacrifice of the body of Christ, praying, as well as he was able, that 
the infliction might cease. Forthwith through Divine mercy it did 
cease.” 

These passages of Chrysostom refer to the same prayer, viz., ’Ewl rar 
0tlav jivoTripiav—wpotrtbipovrts iirip aur&v “ Offering prayers on 

their behalf in the Divine mysteries.” And elsewhere, 'E<mjK€i» 6 Upevs 
Toi 6eo0 T^» irdvTov tvxbr dva<f>fp<i>v, “ The priest of God stands offering 
the prayer for all mankind,” and after, *£Kc<raf piv rpipav imip trov rtis 
tixiis dva^'pti,* “ He with trembling offers prayers on thy behalf.” 

Those who had liberty, when they were offering supplications and 
praises, in the celebration of the eucharist, to pray as occasion was 
offered, and to put up such petitions as they thought fit, upon particular 
emergencies, were not confined to set forms in that administration. 

Cyprian’s occasional praises and prayers, in sacrificiia, “in the time 
of sacrifice,” upon Lucius’s return from banishment [are observable]; 
Hie quoque in sacrijiciia atque orationibus nostris, non cessantes, Deo Pairi, 
et Christo filio ejua Domino nostro, gratias agere, et orare pariter et 

• AuKuat. De Civit. Dei, lib. xxii. cap. vlil. » Blond, p. 2!i8. Vid. in Aug. tom. ii. p. 686. 

• Chrys. in I Cor, Horn. xli. p. 524. ^ Chryu. in llebr. Horo. xv. p. 515. 
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petere, ut qui perfectus est atque proficiens, custodial el perjiciat in vobis 
confesaionis veatroe glorioaam coronam, qui el ad hoc vos fortasse revocavit, 
lie ghria easel oeculla, si foris essenl confesaionis vestrce consummala mar~ 
Igria,^ “ Even in our sacrifices and prayers we cease not to render 
thanks to God the Father, and to Christ our Lord, his Son, and in like 
manner to supplicate and seek, that lie who is perfect and able may 
preserve and perfect in you the glorious crown of your confession. Who, 
perhaps, for this purpo.se has brought you back, lest the glory should 
be concealed, if the perfected testimony of your confession were given 
abroad. 

Add*to this, what may be observed in Ambrose.* He, whilst he was 
celebrating, about [the year] 387 (niissam facere ccepi) and employed, 
as i suppose, in this prayer'* (dam offero) understanding what the Arians 
were doing, and what liad befallen Castulus, orders the prayer suitably 
to that occasion; Orare in ipsa oblatione Deum ccppi, ul subvenirel, “ I 
^sgan to beseech of God that he would succour us.” The whole passage 
runs thus, Sequenle die, (ei-al autem Dominica,) posl lecliones atque tracta- 
tum, dimisais catechumenis, symbobm aliqnibus competentibus m baptisteriis 
tradebam basilicis, illic nunciatum est mihi comperto, quod ad Forlianam 
baailicam depalatio decanos misissent {Ariani) utvela suspenderent, populi 
•partem eo pergere. Ego tamen mansi in munere; missam facere ccepi. 
■ Dim affero, raplum a popuh cognovi Castulum quendam, quern presbgte- 
rum dicebant Ariani, orare in ipsa oblatione Deum crepi, ut subveniret, 
“ On the day following (it was the Lord’s day) after reading and 
sermon, the catechumens having been dismissed, I was teaching the 
creed to some of the candidates in the baptisteries of the church. 
Whilst there, it was told me, that the Arians had sent the deans of the 
palace to t^e Poriian church to lift the veils, and that a portion of the 
people were gone thither. 1 nevertheless continued in the discharge of 
my office. I began to consecrate the sacrament. Whilst I was offering, 
I learnt that one Castulus, whom the Arians called a presbyter, had 
been seized by the people ; whereupon in the midst of the very act of 
oblation, I began to beseech God that he would succour us.” 

He celebrating this ordinance, and while he was praying before the 
distribution, dum offero, having notice what the Arians were doing at 
another church, applies himself in this prayer to that particular 
occasion; Orare in ipsa oblatione Deum ccepi, ut subveniret; which one 
that had been fettered with prescribed forms could not have liberty 
to do. 

Such occasional petitions, with thanksgivings of like nature, were 

« Cypr. JBpist. lib. Ui. £p. i. p. £3. > Epist. [xxxUL] Ad Marcellinam Sororem. 

• Spond. p. 2. 

“ Ttfe style of thbi prayer, in divert litui^ies, runs in Uie terms we offer." Tbomd. p. 880. 
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used by Cyprian, in sacrificiis, “in these administrations.”* Nor can 
this bo understood of some general expression constantly used, com¬ 
prising Lucius with Others; for the occasion was particular, and 

such as was not incident every day. And besides, as it had been a 
vanity, to tell him of that which he knew before, being well acquainted 
with the supposed common form; so it had been something worse, to 
speak of that as a particular respect to him, when it no more respected 
him, than others. 

Proceed we to the third prayer, viz., that for blessing or sanctilying 
the elements, (called the prayer for consecration) which consisted much 
of thanksgiving ; and from thence this sacrament, as is thought, came 
to be called the eucharist. It is of this, that Justin Martyr* gives an 
account, in the words alleged by others; 6 irpot<rTi>t tixit dpoi'as xal 
fixapurrlas oari iwafus avr^ avaiTfiarti ; “ the president, in like manner, as 
before, prays and gives thanks, according to his ability.” This praying, 
according to his ability, or as he was able, plainly excludes all praying 
by forms prescribed, or composed for him by others, if he either had 
ability (which none question in the pastors of those times®) to com¬ 
pose, or was able to conceive a prayer himself. 

Many several ways are taken to evade this ; no way of one, it seems, 
satisfying another amongst themselves ; by which we may guess, what 
satisfaction tliey are like to give to others. • 

One* tells us, it is a compliment of civility, as when we say. Ago 
gratias, non qxtas debeo, sed quas possum ; or, quantas possum mammas, 
“ I give tlianks not such as I might, but such as I can, or the best I 
can.” But, not well pleased with this (it seems) himself, (at which we 
need not wonder) he tells us (which will no more please others) of some, 
(learned too) who understand it of giving God tlianks, with as loud a 
voice as he is able : yiKas ravra ml \ijpot, “ ridiculous this and trilling.” 

Another* brings an instance, where oarj Svvapu, is thought to be 
applied to a form; this is in Gregory Nazianzen. ^ 9(pt Sari Sipajus 
r6 cVivunov aSaptv, ixfivtiv iSriv, iron ijaav 6 ’lapa^X orl tois Alyum-lotg 
Trj tpvBpol KaTdKri<l)0€iaiv, “ Come let US, as we are able, sing a song of 
triumph, tlie song which Israel once sung, upon the overthrow of 
the Egj ptians in the Bed Sea.” But here, by isdiniv adfjp, the song 
which Israel sung, we need no more understand the very same words 
of that song, than in Rev. xv. 8, we are to understand the same by the 
song of Moses. Which song of Moses, those who had got the victory over 


« £p. iv. lib. il. Ad Motiem et Maximum, p. 41. * [ApoK ii. p. 98. £. £d. Colon. 1686.] 

* ol T^Te tiaiftrrai t&m vv ¥ M<MCK<iXiav xpttTTuvt ^irav, “ The scholars of that day were better 
than the teachers of oiur own.” Chrysost. in £ph. Horn. vi. p. 792. 

* Anonym, p. 18. Use of daily public prayers. « X^estr. Liturg. cap. vU. p. 218. 

/ [Invectie. cent. Julian, i. p. 54, tom. i. £d. Patis. 163u.] «• ' 
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the beast, are said as expressly to sing, (fi&ovaa/ t^v a>8r)i/ Movnm rov 
’ douXov Tov Geo5, “they sing the song of Moses the servant of God:’’) 
and yet, that which they sing, consists quite of other words, as appears, 
•ver. 3, 4. And therefore well might Dr. Hammond give us leave, (as 
he doth) to conceive, by the song of Moses, another song after that 
pattern. And so we may warrantably, by the song, which Israel sung, 
in Nazianzen. 

The learned remonstrant says, in answer to this, that in Justin 
Martyr’s time, they prayed according to their ability, and yet had a 
publi<t liturgy, as we have, though oru'S pray according to their ability : 
(meaning, I suppose, before and after sermon.) And so he grants (if I 
understand him) that they used no public liturgy, in celebrating or con¬ 
secrating the eucharist; (for of the prayer for sanctifying the elements 
the holy martyr speaks it;) and thereby yields all that we now allege 

for, and in effect all that we desire ; since it vvill be easy to satisfy the 
world, that, if they used no public liturgy, no prescribed forms of 
prayer, in this part of worship, they used none, in any.” And o/wias, 
in this very passage, rendei'ed by themselves “in like manner as 
beforegives -us notice, that as they prayed here, so in like manner 
they prayed in the other parts of worship, which he had given 
account of immediately before, in baptism, in the Lord’s supper, in 
all SiTTi Sipa/us, according to their ability, without any public, any pre¬ 
scribed liturgy. 

Another, of great learning, apprehending, it seems, that, to grant they 
prayed according to their ability, is to yield all; makes much difference 
^etwixt Kurd Suvaiuv and Sotj Svpa/us. And to show it, c.xplains the 
Greek by Hebrew, and Justin Martyr by Maimonidcs. 1 suppose it 
will satisfy others as well, to have an account of this phrase, by the 
Greek glossaries, or Justin Martyr himself. How much difference there 
is between them, Phavorinus shows, when he explains o<n; Svpafut by 
Kara bipajuv. His words are, on the phrase oo-oi/ <r6fpos, tvKKa^ov 
Sail bvpaiut' fKiAipa rdfic. Sari ftol eXXeurriK&t bi raCra Xcycrai, ra 

fvrvXq, 2wXXa/8oC kotS njp bvpanip Sirr] o-oi itrr'a’. “ Lay hold oaii bvpa/us. 
I reject this oenj ixo'i ia-xvs. The phrase is elliptical: the lull form 
would be. Lay hold according to the amount of ability which thou hast.” 
So that, according to him, o<nj bwaiut is a defective phrase, which, when 
it is represented entire, must be expressed by kotA bvpa/iip. Let me add 
that, in Kara bvpa/up, likewise Sarj is to be understood, when not expressed, 
and all our abilities (as to parts, though not to degrees,) [are] there 
included ; for when any of our abilities for a work we undertake, is not 
exercised, and so contributes not to it, we do it not Kara bwa/ttp. 


* Anonym, p. 16. 
U 
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Answerably, Chrysostom uses koto Sivaptiv and o<rov eJx* ivvojum, as 
phrases equivalent.® And elsewhere in these words, iMOaiuv, dSeX^ol, 
KtKfsvfiiiivrjv <To(f>iav fv Tois \6yots tov IlMufiaros, Sitpevvanevoi Kara 
6vpaiuv ^pmpaVf oi>x Sirr) (trriv, oXXa o<rou fipiv €<j>iKT 0 V,^ “ Let US leam,' 
brethren, the wisdom hidden in the words of the Spirit, exploring it 
according to our ability not as much of it as there is, but as much as is 
attainable by us.” Wliat he had expn-ssed by Kara dvvppiv, he explains 
by Strov ijiuv (<l>tKTav. And so they differ, no more than tlie Latin phrases, 
pro virihus, and pro facultate; by which Camcrarius and Don/iosus 
render Korii bivapiv, and quantum possum or quantum in me est, by .which 
others render co-ij Svvapis. 

But Maimonidc.s may make the difference evident: let us see how. 
He tells us of one ])rococding in discourses, tending to the humiliation 
of the people, according to his ability, until he humble their hearts, and 
they return perfectly. 

It is supposed, that if Justin Martyr Inid been to express this, Im 
would have used the phrase Kara Svvafuv, not omj livvapis. Well, but 
Justin Miutyr, in this very Ajx)logy,''lialh a [)as.s!igejust parallel to this; 
where he speaks of the discourses tlie (!hrislians used, tending to the 
conversion of the heathen ; and they ju’oceeded therein 3cnj Svrapts, not 
Kar(\ 8vvapiyt Ilis words are, sat 3ia Xeyou oSv rai tr^ripaTos tov <j>aivo- 
pfvov Sen) Svvapis TTporpc^aiuvoi vpas avrvffvvm otSnpev \onr<)v Svrfs, k&u 
vpus amoTfiTt, “ 'I'licrefore, both by thc! woi-d and the figure of him 
that appeared, they exhorting you, as they are able, know they are 
unaccountable for the futm-e, although you believe not.” So Justin 
Martyr’s o<n/ Svmpis, is no other than our author’s Kara Sivapiv ; and the 
npo(<TT<as, “ bishoj),” in him prayed, just as he in Maimonidey preached ; 
using his own abilities, invention, expressions in praying, as the other 
did in preaching. And thus much our author must yield, if he will 
stand to Justin Martyr’s, or his own discourse. 

And others in reason will be content, that the eminent martyr shall 
show ns his own meaning. The Christians, in those discourses he 
mentions, whereby they endeavoured to bring the heathen to the faith 
of Christ, used their judgment, their invention, and certainly their 
own expressions. They employed all their abilities in this work ; 
and this was Sat) 3impis wporpe'^aaBiu ; by which we may understand, 
if we will admit him to explain himself, what he means by tvxits Sat] 
Svvapis dvanipwav, and how well they represent his meaning, who will 
have him to intend hereby, neither less nor more than earnestness in 
praying. 

Hereby I suppose it clear enough, notwithstanding all endeavours to 

• Oen. Horn, xxvii. ver. 20, page 206. * Tom. tI. p. r.'iU. edit. Savll. • Apol. it. p. |57. 
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obscure it, that the principal prayer, in the most solemn part of public 
worship, in those times, was no prescribed form. Nor was it any such 
form two hundred years alter, as appears by that of Basil; who tells us 
• plainly (in the latter cud of the fourth age) that no words of such a 
prayer were left in writing by any holy men. Ti Ttjt iiruiXritrews pruuera 
iwi rp dvaBei^ti rov aprou rtji tixapurrias, Kal toC ironiplm rps *vXoymr, rit 
tZv ayiav iyypa<f>ti>s ipiv KoraXfKoimv thus rendered by Erasmus, 
Invocationis verba, cum eonjicitur pank eucharktice, et poculum bene- 
dictjpiik, quk sanctorum in scripto nobis reliquit ? “ Which of the holy 

men ^have left us in writing the words of the prayer, at the con¬ 
secration of the eucharistical bread, and the cup of blessing?”* By 
this it is evident, they w(!ro so far from having any prescribed forms 
in consecrating the eucharist, us they had not so much as the words 
of any such form in writing, to his time, who lived, according to 
.J’etavius, till 379. 

* It will be easily granted by the zealots for prescribed administrations, 
that there never wivs any liturgy, wherein there was not a fonn for 
consecration (since they think any part of a liturgy may be mure 
tolerably omitted than this; and those that officiate h.ad better be left at 
liberty anywhere than here;) and they will show us such a form, in all 
lit urgies extant, modern or ancient, (or pretended to be ancient,) there¬ 
fore'they cannot reasonably deny, while there were no such forms in 
writing, there were no such liturgies ; and so none in Basil’s time. 

By this also we may discern what sentence ought to be passed upon 
those liturgies, which go under the names of Peter, Mark, James, 
Clemens, and Basil himself too. In them the mysteries arc clearly 
described j which, he says, the ancients thought themselves highly con¬ 
cerned to keep secret. And there we have (as a most necessary part of 
them) the form of consecration in writing ; which, he says, no holy man 
ever left in writing. 

In that, ascribed to him, the forgery is especially impudent. He having 
declared his high approbation of the ancients’ practice, in not co;^mitting 
any such thing to writing ; and upon such reasons as obliged himself, 
as much as any, not to run counter to them herein ; he, with them, 
thought the aepvbv r&v gvorijptW, the “ reverence due to these mysteries” 
hereby secured; and another course the way to render them despicable, 
tvKaTa^povrira-, as is evident by his discourse, in the place alleged; 
KckJos (Kflvot Sfbidaypfvoi r&v pvtrrripmv rh trrpva trimrg buur&^fa'Bm tv 
KtKpvpptvep Ka\ a^Btysra t6 crtpvbv rots gvrmjplots t<f>v\a(rirov, “ Those 
having been well taught to preserve by silence the reverence due to 

• [De Spir. Sane. cap. xxvii.} 

* Bishop Jewel’s Apology, p. %0. " Basil besought God, that he might celebrate with prayers of 

liis own mahing." • that. 

u 2 
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the mysteries, maintained in secrecy and dumbness, veneration for the 
sacraments.” 

Their prayers at tlie eiicharist were long ordinarily : so in Justin 
Martyr's time, fi)(apurr!av virtp roC (canj^imo-^at roirav trap’ airov cirl 
iroAv muiT<u,‘‘ “ He offers at great leiigli the eucharistic prayer for 

those things which he deems desirable.” Not like those of the monks in 
Egypt. Paul said three hundred a day, using ^(pidas, “ pebbles,” for 
beads. ^ So in Chrysostom, "EaniKf yap 6 Itptvs oi trip Karafpipav, dXXa 
ri Uptvpa ro Bytov, xal lKtTi)piav arl mXv irotirai—iva rj ivart- 

trovaa rg 6vtrii},‘ “ The priest of God stands to bring down not fire, but 
the Holy Ghost, and offers at great length supplications for grace to 
descend on the sacrifice.” And elsewhere he says, it required a greater 
confidence than Moses and Ilelias had, to pray in this ministration, {yi» 
piv yhp iKtrriptav apKttv gyovpjot, And why such boldness was 

needful, if they had the prayer in a book before them, I apprehend 
not. However, those that were usually large' in this prayer, were 
sometimes brief, when there was occasion; and performed it SKiyois 
pfipatn, “ in a few sentences which is a clear evidence they were not 
tied to a set form, but were left to use their discretion ; and ordered 
their prayer over the elements, so as to be briefer or more enlarged 
therein, according as they were disposed, and as occasion required. 

Marcion imitated the Christians herein, norripia otvip KfKpap/uva itpo- 
awoiovpfvos (vxapurrtlv, xal ariwXeov tKTelvov t&v \6yov rijs tiriKkijatm/ &C. 
“ He aped the benediction of the cups containing mingled wine, and 
the lengthened invocatory prayer.” 

This prayer, of old, consisted much of thanksgiving. Chrysostom 
gives an account of some particulars, for which they gave thinks. And 
having mentioned as many, or more, than are to be found in any eucha- 
ristical form, either in the mass-book, or our service-book, adds, cum 
his et cceteris hujusmodi gratiarum actionihus accedimus,^ “ With these 
and other acts of thanksgiving of the same kind we draw near,” imply¬ 
ing, they were not confined to those specified, but enlarged themselves 
in such like particulars according to discretion. But I insist not on 
this, the former evidence is sufficient. 


• Apol. ii. p. 162. lEd. Col. 1686, p. S7, U.] • Soz. p. 367. Moyaiz 1. p. 396. 

* De SBcerd. Orat. iU. p. 16. ^ [Orat. vi. p. 46.J * ** copioui. 

/Irensus, lib. Leap. lx. In Epipha. lib. 1. tom. iii. Heer. xxxiv. 

9 Homil. xxiv. in 1 ad Corinth. 'Yir^p rovTCAVp not r&v roioiWtov awavr»v ovrm 

irpoffi/iev) *' With these and other acts of thanksgiving of the same kind we draw near." p. 396. 
Evxapnr^ovvrec Brt frXdi'tic 4ir^X\a|e to tAv av0putrtav Y^vor, ori fJtaKpav dvrev tiieoit}ceVf 

Brt ikwiia fiii Ixesrar Koi utfeovr iw rtf Kovfx^ itiiktpovs iavrov Kartcutivurt icai vvjnknpovofiovtt 

** We give thanks that he has delivered the human race from errors; that when we were afiu* offp 
he brought us nigh; that when we were without hope and without Uod in the worlds hjs made 
us brethren and fellow-heirs with himself." 
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Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen, father of Gregory, called the Divine, 
having been much weakened by a fever, but very desirous to partake of 
the Lord’s supper ; by the help of his maid, he gets to church," and 

there rir rrapti/uvat \t7pat tit tvxfjv (rx^ixarlirat trwrtXti trpoBipat, ^ 
7rpor«X(! roG XooG rh iiv<mipia, ^pam piv SKtyott Kal itroit fcrOtvtv, iiavo'uf 
di m f/U)l doK€i Kal Xtav TfKfwraqf—nal roGru ndpriv airf napa row iyiov 
Ib/tiftaTos, avT^ piv yipatrKdptva, nit irapovtriv dt oix opaptva. Erra 
artiitav ti Trjt fixapiariat p^para ovratt &t avtniBtt Kal rov \a6v narcvXiSyi;- 

iro^;* “ lifting up his feeble hands in prayer, he cheerfully celebrates 
the mysteries, with and for the people, with very few words, such as 
his weakness would admit; but (as seems to me) with a most vigorous 
souland afterwards, sal roCrn wdpri» aira, &c. “ And this he had 

from the Holy Ghost, perceived by him, but not discerned by those 
that were presentwhere, if raSra refer to pripaai, which seems most 
jsongruous, he tells tis tliose few words, wherewith he celebrated, were 
•suggested to him by the Holy Ghost; and so neither by a book, nor by 
his memory. But I need not insist on that. By the former expression 
it is evident, that he was briefer, and used fewer words in his prayers, 
at this time, before the administration, than ho was wont to do, when in 
health. Now they that, in celebrating this ordinance, and blessing the 
elements, do pray sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, as their strength 
will serve them, are far from confinement to a certain number of words, 
which is the thraldom of prescribed forms. 

For further evidence, that these, and other parts of the eucharistical 
administration, were not under the restraint of prescribed orders, in the 
beginning of the fifth age ; let that be observed, which we meet with in 
the epist|p of Innocent the First, to Decentius, written anno 416, to 
satisfy him (v ho was bishop of Eugubium) concerning many severals," 
which were then, it seems, not determined, but under consultation and 
inquiry ; so, cap. viii. Sane quia de hoc, sienti de cceteris consukre voluit 
dilectio tua, “Since touching this, as also other matters you desire 
advice.” 

Particularly, it was inquired, what place in the eucharistical office 


« Narrat Nazianzenns, patrem suum sacerdotem ardentlssima et diuturna febr! exhauiituin, ab 
aneilla aliquando synuxis tempore deductum manu in coctuni ecclesiasticum, in quo pro more 
esnam, sed pauciasimiset quibustamper morbum potuit, verbto conaecratam» alila et diatribueril^ ct 
ex ea participarit ipae quoque. Reversum vero ad lectum, clboque parumper ac aomno refectum 
meliua statim habuisse, Sec. ‘^Naaianzen relatea, that his father being wearied out with a burning 
and d^y fever, was led by the hand of a maid-servant, at the time of communion, into the church* 
assembly, in which as usual ho distributed to the r^t, and himself partook of the supper, conse¬ 
crated, however, with words few in number, and such as be could command considering his liek* 
ness. When he returned to bed, and had partaken of a little food, and been refreshed by sleep, he 
immediately began to mend.’* Cent. Magdeb. iv. p. 421. 

* Ni^. Orat. in Laudem Patris Gregor, p. SOS. Afterwards be adds, “ uttering the worda of 
thaakagiving, as was usual, an^ blessing the people.** * particulars. 
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should be assigned to the oaculum pads, “ the kiss of peace whether ante, 
or post confecta mysteria, before or after the consecration of the elements. 
Which Innocent satisfies, not by wondering that he took no notice of the 
prescribed order, though (since he was a bishop in his precinct, and calls 
Decentius’ clergy chrieos nostros,’^ “ our oleigy,”) he might justly have 
wondered at it, if there had been any such prescript; but by reason,* 
Pacts osculum-dandum est post confecta mysteria, ut constat populum ad 
omnia, quoe in mysteriis aguntur, atque in ecclesia celdbrantur, prcebuisse 
consensum, ac finita esse pads concludentis signacido demonstrantur, “ Xhe 
kiss of peace should be given after the consecration of the myst 9 ries, 
that it may be manifest that the people have given their assent to all 
the acts in the mysteries, and to all the rites celebrated in the church, 
which are shown to be ended by the farewell emblem of peace.” 

It was also matter of consultation and inqidry, whether the names of the 
offerers should be recited before or after prayer, made over the oblation.''^ 
Whereby it appears [that] there was not then, so much as any common' 
authorised direction for the order and method of their eucharistical ad¬ 
ministration ; much less any prescribed forms or modes ; for if they had 
not so much as a directory, how fiir were they from such a liturgy as is 
now contended for 1 K Decentius had known any such established order, 
his inquiry had been needless, and so had Innocent’s detenninatiou been. 
He might have referred him to the prescribed order, as our prelates 
would have done in the like case; and said to him, as he does to two 
other bishops,'* concerning the canons of the church, Ucclesiasticorum 
eanonum norma nulli esse debet incognita sacerdoti, quia nesdri hcec a pon- 
tifice satis est indecorum; madme quia a laicis religiosis viria et sdatur, et 
cuatodienda esse ducatur, “ The standard of the church canonsu ought to 
be unfamiliar to no bishop; since it is disgraceful that it should bo 
unknown to a clergyman, mainly because it is botli known and deemed 
worthy of observimcc by religious laymen:” yea, and judged him imwor- 
thy to be a prelate in his province, who would make a question of that, 
which the wisdom and authority of the church had already determined. 
But there is neither mention of, nor reference to any such order, nor 
any resentment of his calling it in question. He tells him indeed, it was 
superfluous ; not because it was already determined, but because his own 
prudence might discern, what was most convenient to be done in the 
case ; quod superfliium sit, et ipse per tuam prudentiam recognoscis, “ See¬ 
ing it is needless, and you yourself discern it, of your own prudence.” 

In the conclusion, he hopes, that in these, and other such liko parti¬ 
culars, which, if determined, amount to no more than the directive part, 
or rubric of a liturgy, Decentius may instruct, and give some order to 


cap. viil. 


* cap. i. 


• cap. ii. 


^ £p. ▼. in Crab. 4tu. 
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. others, which they may imitate, not strictly conform to; Erit autem 
Domini potentia, id procurare, ut et tuam ecclesiam, et clericos nostros, 
qui sub tuo pontijicio divinis famidantur ojjiciis, bene instituas, et aliis 
fbrmam tribuas, quam debeant imitari," “ You will be able, however, to 
compass this, viz. to instruct your church and oiw clergy, who, under 
your episcopal superintendence, minister in the divine offices, and to 
deliver them a form which tliey shall be bound to copy." 

Wliere it is. observable [that] 1. At this time, there was no settled 
formjar order in that church. 2. The order he hopes for, if it comprise 
all th(^ particulars in the epistle, comes to no more than a direction 
or rubric. And [that] 3. This [wiis] designed for imitation, not for 
strict conformity. 

Ajid what liberty there was in those times, and how far they were from 
uniformity, ai>pears by the beginning of that epistle. Si instituta eccle- 
jo^stica, ut sunt a heatis apostolis tradita, inteijra vetlent servare Domini 
shcerdotes, nulla adversitas, nvlla vnrietas, in ipsis ordinibus ct consecratio- 
nibiis haberetur. Seil dnni uniisqiiisqne, non quod trudilnm est, sed quod 
sibi visum fuerit, hoc (vstimat esse tenendum; hide diversa in diversis locis 
vel ecclesiis aut teneri aut eelebrari videntur/' “ If the priests of the Lord 
would preserve intact the coclesia.stical institutes as tliey were handed 
down by the blessed apostles, there would bo no diversity, no variety, 
in ortlering worship and consecrating tlio mysteries. But while every 
one judges that is to be kept, not which is delivered, but which seems 
goisl to him ; there are si^en various tenets, and modes of celebrating, in 
the several places or churches.” lie sjieaks as if l.lii ro wore as many 
ways of celebrating, anno 41fi, (when this epistle was writ,) as there 
were plaeej or chtu'ches ; and this variety, in ordinibus et consecraiioni- 
bus, which are nis wortls immediately before, and means (if I undcrstaml 
him) “ both in ordering their worship, and consecrating the mysteries.” 

It seems, this phrased not Innocent: the character given him by 
Erasmus makes that no wonder ; Saxus potius, quam eruditus, et ad dam- 
nanduni potius, quam docenduni instructior,'^ “ Harsh rather than learned, 
and more apt at tinding fault, than at teachbig.” Those of least worth, 
when they get power, arc usually most narrow-spirited and imperious. 

As for the traditnm est, which he opposes if he mean by it any apos¬ 
tolical tradition, he alleges it with the same fidelity, as he mentions 
ancient tradition for the lioman supremacy to the African fathers and 
as his next successors, Zosimus, Boniface, Cailestine, alleged a canon of 
Nice to a council at Carthage, for the same purpose. 

Objection. You take no notice of traditum est, which was something 
that ought to have been observed, and would have left no such liberty. 


• [cat>. vlii.J ^ 111 Cralistom. i. p. 452. 

* places in contrast. 


« Not. In Epist. xevi. in H. tom. August. 
• Epiet. xoi. 
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Answer. Whatever be meant by his traditum est, it was no authori¬ 
tative general order, enjoining all to use the same words in prayer; for 
if there had been any such thing, it would not have been universally 
disregarded. 

If there had been anything delivered, against such freedom in cele¬ 
brating, by ancient or modern authors, worthy of observance ; it would 
have been taken notice of, by some of those who used this liberty, as 
well as by Innocent; who had many contemporaries not inferior to him¬ 
self : else that age was very unhappy; since nothing of. emi^ency 

appeared in him, (nor in the lloman bishops generally of those^times) 
but his great place, if that impartial critic" mistake him not, who says, 
et dictionem, el ingenium, el eruditionem tali dignam proesule desiderare 
cogimur, “ we are compelled to deny him the address, and genius, and 
learning, meet for such a bishop.” 

Yet he, ambitious to have all dance after the Roman pipe, though 
yet it gave herein no certain sound, (and indeed their stickling aboftt 
this and the supremacy, was to little purpose for one age or two) makes 
that matter of complaint, which was far from being so with his betters, 
both then and in better times.* But however he resented it; he hath 
left us evidence, tliat in his days, as elsewhere, so in Italy, every one 
held his own way, even in conseerationibus,'’ and consecrated as he 
thought fit. And in fine, there is reason to think, this bishop wds not 
so much offended, because they did not use the same words in cele- 


Erasmus. 

* Qua in parte nemini verecundla et modestia nostra praejudicat, quo minus unusquisque* quod 
voluerit, sentiat, et quod senserit, faciat.—Ostendi quid nos, quantum in nobis fst, sentiamus: 
nemini prsescribentes, quo minus statuat, quod putat unusquisque propositus, actus sui ratlonem 
Domino redditurus, In which resiiect our modesty and moderation Judges no man, so that every 
one may think as he pleases, and act as he thinks. 1 have shown what opinion we according to 
our ability have formed, giving rules to none, so that every bishop may establish what he deems 
riglit, as having to render an account of his acts to the iord.*' Cypr. ad Hagn. Ep. vit lib. iv. 
Ua*c tibi breviter—resertpsimus, nemini prmscribentes aut prejudicantes, quo minus unusquisque 
episcoruin quod putaverit faciat, habens arbitrii sui liberam facultatem, ** Wc have written briefly 
by way of reply, these things, laying down rules for, and Judging no man, so that every one of the 
bishops may do as he thinks right, having the free exercise of his own judgment.*’ £p. ad 
Jubaian p. 227. 

Augustine, without expressing any offence, says the varieties were more than could be well 
known. August. Retract, lib. ii. cap. xx. 

Libri duo, quorum est tltulus. Ad inquisitiones Januarii, multa de sacramentis continent dlsputata, 
sive qus imiversalitcr, sive qute particulariter, I. e. non perseque In omnibus iocls serv^ ecclesia, 
neo tamen commemorari omnia potuerant, ** Two books whose title is, ' Answers to the Inquiries 
of Januarlus,* contain much disputation concerning the sacred rites which the church observes, 
either universally or in particular regions, i. e. not in all places alike, and yet It was impossible to 
notice them tdl.” 

« Si institute ecclesiastlca, ut sunt a heatis apostolis tradita Integra vellent servare Domini aacer> 
dotes, nulla adversitas, nulla varietas, in ipsls ordinibus et consecrationibus baberctur, ** If the priests 
of the I«ord would preserve intact the ecclesiastical institutes as they were handed down by the 
blessed apostles, there would obtain no diversity, no variety in ordering worship, and consecrating 
the mysteries.” [Innocent, ad Decent.] Vld. Pxmf. ad Cone. p. kSS. 
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. brating and consecrating, as because they did not use the same rites 
and order; for in these, that epistle of his is most concerned. 

And further, I can sec no probability, that at Rome itself, there was 
any settled (much less imposed) form of consecration, before® that men¬ 
tioned by Gregory.* For if any of the former bishops had left behind 
them any such prayer, and commanded it to be used by that church for 
this purpose; it is not credible, that it would have been recited for the 
novel composition of such an obscure person, of whom we can know 
nothipg by knowing his name. Gregory tells us, that prayer (or canon, 
as he ^Iso calls it) was made by Scholasticus, who, as it is most pro¬ 
bable,® lived about his own time. Some writers of the popes’ lives, and 
others, ascribe indeed several parcels of that canon to bishops before 
Gregory’s days; one to Ale.vander, another to Siricius, another to Leo, (nor 
find I more) but whether they knew better, at such a distance, or ought 
. to^have more credit than Gregory, is easy to determine. And if those 
parcels be examined, it will appear [that] they are nothing to the pur¬ 
pose, or else later than the sixth age. This form of Scholasticus, Gregory 
having** altered it as he tliought fit, and added the Lord’s prayer to it, 
(which, though it were used nowhere publicly, but in the eucharistical 
office, in any place ; yea not in that it seems, at Rome, till he introduced 
•it) made use of it in that church ; where, by custom, it came to 1x5 
settled, but not by rule, in his time at least. For, that he neither 
imposed it, nor had a mind to impose it, is apparent, by what he writes 

• Ordo Homaima continet hand duble ordinem a B. Gregorio Institutum: nam ut author eat 
JohanneR diaconus, eodiceiu GcIaRianum, quem de inUsaruin solcnnibuR compcMUcrat Gregorius, 
inulta Rubtraliena, paiica coovertena, nonnulta adjieiens, in unius libri volumen redegit, qui ordo 
poBtea per universum fere occidentem obtinuit, *' The Ordu KomaniiR contains doublUtss an order 
laid down by Gregory. For, as John the deacon says, Gregory, by cutting out many things, change 
iiig a few and adding 'ooine, compressed the manuscript which Gelasius had written concerning the 
solemnisation of the cliUTch*services into a volume, consisting of one book, which Ordo afterwards 
obttuned throughout almost all the west." Cassand. Llturg. Prmf. ad Ord. Rom. p. 92. 

In neither of those orders, which Cassander gives us for the ancient Roman order, tike shorter 
or longer, an: there any prescribed forms of prayer; but only a bare relation of the order wherein 
they proceeded. * Lib. vii. Epist. tlxiii<] 

« Bellarmine denies not but it is probable, tliat Scholasticus then lived, De Miss. lib. 11. cap. 
xix. p. 819. Gregorii igitur setate, circa an. 590, vixit consaicinator iUe canonis, ** In the time of 
Gregory, therefore, about a.d. 590, lived the author of the canon." Cbemnit. Exiun. pars ii. p. 358. 
Si vero Gregorius per Scholasticus intelligat certum aliquem hominem, qul letate ipsius vixerit, 
ut adversarii contendant, “ If, however, as our opponents contend, Gregory means by Scholasticus 
any .particular person who lived in his own time, it is agreed to be a probable supposition." 
Bellarm. De Miss. lib. ii. cap. xix. p. 819. 

The benediction, it seems to be in Augustin. Epist. lix. [Ed. Antw. £p. exUx.] 

Vid. Thontd. Serv. pp. 384, 385. 

* Orationem autem Dominicam idcirco mox post precem didmut, quia mos apostolonun fiiit, ut 
ad ipsam solummodo orationem, oblationis hostiam consecrarent. £t valde niihi inconveniens 
visum cst: ut precem, quam Scholasticus compMuerat super obtatlonem diceremus; et ipsam 
traditlonem, qu^ Redemptor noster composuit, super ejus corpus et sanguinem non dieeremus, 

We say the Lord’s prayer directly after this prayer, becuuse it was the custom of the apostles to 
consecrate the sacriflee with that prayer only. And it appeared ve^ unsuitable to me to oflbrover 
the oblatipn the prayer which Scholasticus had composed, and not to offer the form which our 
Redeemer composed over bU body Snd blood." Greg. lib. vU. Epist. IxUl. 
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to our Austin ;® who had mentioned the various* modes of celebrating, 
the cucharist in several churches, particularly the Roman and the 
French ; with a design to know his sense thereof, and which he would 
have him follow. 

That part ascribed to Alexander, by Platina and Durandus, hath 

notliing of prayer in it; being only a rehearsal of the words and 
actions, used in the institution of this sacrament; and so is impertinent. 

That [part] fathered upon Siricius, Communieantes, &c. is not found 
in the Roman order; which Bellarmiue siiys, contains the ancient ,panon 
entirely,® and so is a patch added some hundreds of years after Sjricius ; 
when Rome was so degenerated, as to prefer Mary before Christ. 

That [part] attributed to Leo, llano igitur oblationem servitutis nostra, 
&c. is a patch added long after, as M. Moulin** observes. These words. 
Of our servitude, for. Of us thy sei-vants, show manifestly, that this 
prayer was added unto the mass in a barbarous age, wherein they jid 
say, Placuit nostrw mediocritati aubtiliter intimare vestram fraternitatSm, 
“ It has pleased our Mediocrity correctly to certify your Fraternity;” of 
which phrases are stufted the epistles of the bishops and clergymen of 
the seventh age, and others following. 

Gregory, in his answer to Austin, (who was his creature, and whom 
he might have led into any conformity with a beck,) is so fiir from‘_ 
enjoining him to conform to what was used at Rome, that he does not 
so much as advise it; nay, he persuades him to a course inconsistent 
with any restraint; and will have him use his liberty, in making choice 
of what he saw best, in any of tlic difiering churches, and if he found 
anything which might be more pleasing to God, quod plus omnipotenti 
Deo pussit placers, than what was used at Rome, to prefer thaV (which was 
suitiiblc to his maxim, In una Jide, nihil efficit sancice enclesiai divm'sa 
consuetudo: “ where there is one faith, there is no hurt to the church by 
diversity® of usages ;”) iutimating, that ho was not so fully satisfied with 
the Roman mode ; but that he had room to think, the way of another 

• Austin of Cantetbury. 

• Novtt fraternUas tua Romanie ecclcsia: contiuetudincm, in <]ua se imtritum mcminlt; sed mihi 
placet, \it alve In nancta Roniana, aWe in Galliarum, 8eu in qnalibet ecclesia, aliqnkl inveniati, quod 
plus omnipotenti Deo possit placcrc, solicitc ellgas^Nou cniin pro locis res, sed pro bonis rebua 
loca amanda sunt. Ex singulis ergo quibusque cceleaiis, quae pia, qua; rellgiosa, <|ua* recta sunt, 
elige. 8rc. ** Thou knowcbt, brother, the mniiner of the Roman church, in which you remember 
yott were nursed. But my mind is, that if yon discover aught, whether in the Roman or Galilean, 
or any other churcli whatever which best pleases God, you should caiefully make choice thereof. 
For things are not to be esteemed for the sake of places, but places on account of good customs. 
Make choice therefore of whatsoever things are godly, reUgious, and right, in any single church 
whatsoever.** Beda Eccics. Hist. lib. I. cap. xxvii. 

In diversis eccIesHs diversas protulit consuetudines; nec Romanus Ipse ubique voluit imponen* 
dus, ** He patronised dllfcrent customs in diflerent churches; and did not himself think that the 
Roman order ought to be universaHy imposed.** Rpelm Condi, p. 110. 

• De Miss. lib. li cap. zx. p. S28. ^ ^ Of the Mass, p. 2P|. 

' 'H dta^ttvia rns vno'rtiaf Tifv oftovotav riir fftarewi- cwicriiffU ** 'The difibrence about the fast, 
commends the unity of the faith.” Irenieus to Victor, in Euseb. lib. v. [cap. xxiv.J • 
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^liurch might be more pleasing to God ; which was in reason sufficient 
to restrain him from imposing it on Austin, or others. And the free 
course ho would have Austin take, was not only his advice, but his 
practice : for when it was objected to him, that he followtjd, even in this 
administration, tlio customs of some other churches, particularly of the 
Greek ; his answer signiiics, that he would not be so circumscribed by 
the customs of Home, but when he saw anything good, in any otlier of 
tlie inferior churches, he was ready to imitate it. “ 

And,^ Gregory did not ini])uiic the Roman canon, or form of conse¬ 
cration o:jj Austin, nor would have him prescribe it to others : so Austin, 
though rigid and imperious enough, did not offer to impose it on the 
Britons, lie requires of them, bqt conformity in three dungs only, as 
Beda relates that transiiction, whereof this was none.* But, if he had 
insisted on this, he had found no more compliance herein, than in the 
other : for the Britons and Scots were not only® enemies to the Roman 
use ^n the eucharist in Gildas’ time; brit were adverse to, and un.ac- 
quainted with any uniformity, as in celebrating the Lord’s supper, so in 
other parts of worship; and had no prescribed liturgies for such 
uniformity long after. Wliich is manifest, by what bishop Usher, the 
most liiai’ned of our bishops, affirms of the Irish, (who with the Scots,) 
a? he tells us,** differed little or nothing from what was maintained by 

• Kpist. xii. ad Leandrum, lib. [i.l Cone. Tolct. iv. Can. v. [In Itardou1n» Can. vi.j Walafr. 
Strab. Dc Kcb. Kccles. cap. xxvi. 

Non dc Coiistantinnpolitanaccclc.sia, quod diciint; qiiis fain dubilal aodi a])ONtaliV.'i» esao aub- 
jectnin i Tamcn si (inid boni, vd ipna, vcl altera ecclesia luibct, c^u et niiiiorea me, qiios ab ilHcitia 
prubibeo, in bono imituri paratiis Kuin. Stultus cst uiiitn, qtii co nc priinuni cxiKtiinat, ut bona qute 
videnct disccre eoiitciniiat, “ Not from the church of Const.*in(ino])]c, do I borrow, as they allege. 
Who doubts that tj^t clni*‘c1i is subject to the Konian Sec I Nevertheless, if that churcli or any 
dtUcr possesses anytbiiip ).*ood, 1 am ready to imitate in what is Kood those my inferiors whom 1 
restrain from what is unlatvful. For he is a fool who thinks himself superior in such a degree that 
he is above learning what he sees to be good." Lib. vii. Ep. Ixiii. 

< Dicebal autem cis, (iuia in multis quidein nostra; consuetndiiii, imo universalis ccciesim con- 
traria geritis; ct tamen, si in tribus his mihi ohtempcrarc vultis, ut poscha suo tempore celebrctis; 
ut ministcrium baptizaiidi, quo Deo renascimur, secundum morcni sanctsc Uomans [ct apostoliceej 
ccclesia; coinpleatis : ut genti Anglorum utia nobiscum verbum Domini praidicetis, emtera quse 
agitis, quuiuvis inorilius iiostrb cuntraria, mquaniiniler cuucta tolerabimus, ** lie said to them, In 
many respects, indeed, ye act contrary to our manner, yea to tliat of the universal church. And 
yet If in these three things ye hearken to me, vbe. to keep Easter at the proper thue, to administer 
the oflice of baptism, in which we are regenerated to God, after tlie manner of the holy Roman 
and apostolic church, and to preacit the word of God, together with us to the English nation, we 
will meekly bear all other tilings which yc do, though contrary to our customs." Red. IJist.llb. [ii.] 
[cap. ii.] 

Another account runs thus: E Britonum et Scotorum eptscopis, iii synodo in Wigorniensi pro- 
vincia, postulavit, ut deinceps non Asiano sed Romano more, prsedicarent, baptizarent, et pascha 
celebrareut, ** In a synod of the ScAttish and British bishops, held in the province of Worcester, ho 
demanded that thenceforth they should preach, baptize, and keep Easter, not after tlic Asiatic 
manner, but after that of Rome.” In bpelm. ConcU. pp. 107,108. [Wilkins, tom. L p. 25.] Where, 
by conformity in baptism, probably he means (as In that about Easter) the time of baptizing, for 
* which tile Homan bishops were great zealots. Vld. Leo Epist. 

c Britann] inoribus Romanis iiiiinici, non solum in missa, sed etiam in tonsura, ** Tiie Britons 
are enemies to tlie Roman customs, ifbt only in respect to the mass, but also in resiiect to the ton- 
sure.” Gildas in Ush. Relig. of Irish, p. 34. ^ Epist. Dedic. 
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their neighbours the Britons.® “ It is sure (says he) that in the suc¬ 
ceeding ages, no one general form of divine service was retained ; but 
divers rites and manners of celebration, in divers parts of this kingdom ; 
tmtil the Boman use was brought in at last, by Gillibertus, and Mala- 
chias, and Christianus, who were the pope’s legates here, about five 
hundred years ago.”* So that the Irish for above eleven hundred years 
(and the Britons and Scots, if not so long, yet long after Austin) 
retained such liberty herein, as the church anciently enjoyed in all* 
quarters of the world. And when Gillibert, one of those Boman legates, 
rails at those various'* modes of administering worship as schismatical, 
and such wherewith all Ireland had been deluded: he does no more, 
than those (whom a better prospect of things, in later and clearer times, 
might have made wiser) who are ready still to brand that as schism, 
which agrees not with their own novel conceits or orders, how corre¬ 
spondent soever it may be to the general usages of the ancient churches.. 
And whether of old, the churches had any such custom, as to confine 
the administration of the Lord’s supper to prescribed forms of prayer, 
let those who are disinterested, judge by the premises. 

To proceed ; the words in their delivery of the elements were not of 
old prescribed, nor used in any unvariablc form. We need not go so 
high, for proof of this, as the sixth age. Later and worse times aflbid 
evidence enough to satisfy us. Only, in our way, the observatio'n of the 
truly noble Du Plessis, as to the former ages, is true beyond contradic¬ 
tion, Inter dandum vero verba hujm mysterii significativa, ivffr/lirraxa kcu. 
impyierraTa quceque prcefeTehant, ita tamen, ut certis et statis sese non alliga- 
hant,‘ “ At the distribution they preferred the weightiest and clearest 
words significant of this mystery, in such manner, howevep, as not to tie 
themselves down to fixed and stated expressions.” And tlie variety used 
herein, both by Greek and Latin churches, is worth our notice, as he 
tells us, Cmitra adversarioriim siiperstitionem, qni sacramentorum, turn 
distrihutionem turn consecrationeni, certis verbis adligare voluerunt, “ In 
opposition to the superstition of the papists,” (which it were to be wished 
they had kept to themselves,) “ who would have both the consecration 
and distribution of the sacraments, confined to a set of words.”.f 

* Ut sup. p. 98. * RcUg. (rf Irish, cap. iv. p. .1]. 

* For the Kast, Vid. Socrat. Hist. lib. [t.] cap. [xxii.] Itopu KdirauBf^n^Miaa v&v oiKionv 
tUpetv avfi^vov9uv iiWtjKcut 6wo to avro, ** In all observances connected with tlie prayers, 
we shall not lie able to find o svetions of the church agreeing with each other.*' 

For the West. Innocentius Epist. ad Dccentium. Diversa in diversis locis celebrari videntur, 

Divers rights appear to be performed in divers places.** 

For the South. Augustin. Lib. De Baptism, contra Donat, [lib. vi. cap. xzv.] 

^ Ut divers! et schismatic! illi ordines, quibus Hibernia pene tota deli^ cst, ubi que cathoUco, 
et Romano cedant officio, ** That those convicting and KchUmatlcal modes of service, with which 
almost all Ireland is deluded, may everywliere give place to the catholic and Roman manner of 
officiating.** Usher, Ibid. 

* De Mias. p. 148. p.l85. 
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*. Yet' how superstitious soever they were, in using their canon as a 
charm, so as a word, a syllable might not be changed ; more liberty 
was left and used, as to the words in the distribution of the eucharist; 
evfen after Charles the Great had suffered himself to be abused, as the 
pope’s executioner, in forcing some uniformity according to the Bomish 
orders, on some of his subjects. 

Agobardus, archbishop of Lyons (famous, as for his opposition to 
images, so for his endeavours to reform the corrupt service of those 
times) could not well like that common Roman form. The body of our 
Lord Je^s Christ, &c. since he was only for Scripture expressions in 
the public offices ; Cum prater Scripturas admittere in sacris officiis nihil 
vellH. Whether he was -wisely or piously disliked for this, they who 
have a due reverence for the Scripture, are more fit to be judges, than 
either Baronius, or his epitomator,® who says, ob nimiam suam scrupulosi- 
taterQ hand quamputavit eonsecutus gloriam,^ “ On account of his extreme 
scrSpulosity, he gained but little repute.” 

The words, which Adrian the Second used in giving the communion 
to Lotharius, were far from any prescribed form. Post missarum solen- 
nia, sanctam d communionem porrigens, in ilium hac verba allocutus est.” 
tSi inno.vhm te recognoscis a prohibito et interdicto tibi a NicoJao adulterii 
spelere; et hoc fixa mente statutum habes, ut nunquam diebus vita tua 
Waldradce pellieis tuce diidum a te repudiatoe mheearis nefario concubitu; 
fiducialitcr accede, et saaramentum salutis cetemm tibi ad remissionem pec- 
catorum per futurum perdpe: sin autem tua consdentia te accusat, teque 
lethali vulnere saudatum proelamat, out iterum redire mente disponis in 
mc^chice vokdabrum, nequaqiiam sumere prasumas, ne forte ad judicium et 
condemnationetfi tff i advetiiat, quod flddibus ad remedium preeparavit 
Dviina providentia,^ “ After the solemnisation of the sacred services, as 
he handed him the holy communion, he addressed him in these words, 

‘ If thou art conscious of being innocent of the crime of adultery forbid¬ 
den and interdicted by Nicolaus, and hast resolved with stedfast purpose 
never all the days of thy life to have sinful intercourse with Waldrada, 
thy concubine, now at length divorced from thee, draw near in faith, 
and take for the future the sacrament of thy eternal salvation for the 
remission of sins. But if thy conscience accuses thee, and proclaims 
thee to be wounded -with a mortal wound, or if thou art minded in thine 
heart to return to the mire of thy adultery, by no means presume to 
take it, lest that which Divine providence has prepared for the faithful 
as a cure, become to thee judgment and damnation.’ ” 

The words, with which the same Adrian delivered the sacrament to 

• epitomizer. * ^ an. 831. n. 2. • Spond. ad an. 868. n. 4. 

^ In Regin et Aimon, lib. ▼. cap. xxi. 
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the rest of the French, are neither the same with these now described, 

nor with those in the missal (the words in that administration being but 
the talc" of these) and the form changed too (as well as the matter) being 
expressed hypothetically. Si domino et regi tiio Lothario in objecto adul- 
terii criminefavorem nonproestitisti, neqm consensum tribuisii, et Waidradee 
aliisve ab hoc sede apostoliva excommunivatis non communicasti; corpus 
et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi prosit tibi in vitam atemcmf “ If 
thou hast given no favour, and hast yielded no consent to Lotharius 
thy lord and king in the crime of adultery laid to his charge, and hast 
not communicated with Waldrada, or others who have been excom¬ 
municated by this apostolic see, may the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ benefit thee unto life eternal." 

Long after this, Leuthcricus, archbishop of Sienna, in the delivery 
of the sacrament, used these words ; Accipe, si dignus es, “ Receive it, 
if thou art worthy.” Robert king of France checked him for it. not__ 
because thereby he transgressed any established order; but because 
the kii^, (not well enough acquainted with the apostle’s discourse, 

1 Cor. xi.) supposed there were none worthy to receive ; Cum tameti sit 
nuUus qiii habeatiir digniis, “ Since there is no one who can be deemed 
worthy whereas Leuthcricus’ mode of distribution implied, [that] none 
that were not worthy should receive. As for Spondajus’ inference, that 
this bishop wiis no friend (o transubslautiation, because he delivered 
not the eucharist in the words of the missal, Corpus Domini Jesu Christi 
sit tibi salus anhnee et corporis, “May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be to thee salvation of soul and body,” upon a supposition, it seems, tliat 
the monster they are in love with, is thereby countenanced ; whether 
it is just or no, I leave those to consider, whom it concert’s." 

To add no more, surely the words wherewith Gregory the Seventh 
took the sacrament himself, and would have delivered it to the emperor, 
cannot bo found in any mass-book. They are thus represented by Spon- 
doius'* out of Lambertus, Cumque sacratissimam eucharistiam sumpturus 
tnanu earn teneret, voeato rege ac universa adstantiim multitudine, conte- 
staium esse, earn se snmere in judicium criminum, qua; schismatici adversus 
ipsum promulgassent; ut si intiocens esset, absolveretur ab omni suspicions, 
si vero reus, subsitanea periret morte, “ When about to take the sacred 
eucharist, n.s he held it in his hand, he called the king and tlie whole 
multitude of by-stauders to witness, that he took it as an ordeal in 
reference to the charges which the schismatics had propagated to his 
prejudice; so that if he were innocent, he might be treed from all sus¬ 
picion ; but if guilty, might suddenly die.” 

Or those of Paschal Second, who, cum in celebratione misses traderet 

counterpart. * Id. ibid. ' Spond. ad an. 1004. n. 11. ^ Ad an. 1077. n. tl. 
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'Jlennco imperaton V. corpus et sanguinm Domini nostri Jesu Christi: 
Domine imperator, inquit, hoc corpus Domini natwn ex Maria viryine, 
possum in cruce pro nobis, sicut sancta et apostolica tradit eccUsia, damns 
tihi; in confirmationem pads, inter me et te, idque factum an. 1111, idihus 
Aprilis, teste Sigd>erto," “Wlieu in the celebration of the mass he 
handed to the emperor Henry V. the body and blood of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ, he said. My lord the emperor, we give thee this body of our 
Lord which was born of the virgin Mary, and suffered for us on the 
cross, ffs the holy and apostolic church teaches, in confirmation of the 
peace Ijctwcen thee and me, made tliis 13th day of April, in the 
year 1111, as witness Sigebert.” 

For baptism there is not any the least reason to imagine they were 
more confined to set forms, in administering it, than the cucharist. 
And therefore, where tliere is so little need to endeavour for a copious 
proof, we may bo briefer. 

H'hc liberty the ancients took, to use several forms in baptism, with 
great variety, to the invariable use of which, those that are for freedom 
in praying, are willingly confined ; .signifies [that] they used as much 
libcirty in those prayers. 

I can find no more uniformity, in their eedebrating this sacrament, 
than the other. But enough may be easily found, to show, that they 
were not, they woidd not bo, tied uj) to words and syllables. Kven whei'C 
varying Ibnns might seem dangerous, they used variety of words, and 
thought an agreement in sense sufficient. And tliis is observable, as to 
the terms wherein Christ delivered the form of baptizing. Matt, xxviii. 
wlwre surely, if anywhere, they would have been patient of confinement 
to all punctilios. This was accounted a form prescribed by Divine 
authority, “ Lex uamque tinyendi imposita est, et forma prmscriptu est. 
Jte, docete tiationes, tinyentes eas in nomen Fatris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti, “ The law of baptism is laid down, and the form is prescribed, 
‘ Co teach the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Jloly Chost,’” says TertuUian.* It was not thought 
that any had so much authority to prescribe, as Christ; nor that any 
prescriptions were so punctually to be observed. And yet, even in this, 
they made account, [that] some liberty was left, and might be used; and 
used it was accordingly, as is manifest in their practice. 

The first word, “ baptizing,” some used in the first person, eyo baptico 
te, “ 1 baptize thee some in the second person, /SanrtodijTw, “ be thou 
baptized some in the third person, /SairrtfcTot 6 beiva, “ this person, or 
this servant of Christ is baptized.”' Also they thought it as fit, to use 
in the Latin churches, tingo, (a native of the Latins) as baptizo, (an 

* • 

• Cent. xii. cap. vi. p. 88B. * De Baptitm. cap. ziii. * Vid. Theod. LcNSt. [p. 187.] 
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adopted word.) So Cyprian,” IH ergo, et docete gentes omnes, tingentea eo? 
tn nomine Patris, &o.* “ Go therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them 
(tingentea) in the name of the Father,” <&c. Yet sometimes [he usesj 
baptizoJ’ So Tertullian,'* in the place forequoted,* Noviaaime mcmdavit, 
vt tingerent in Patrem, &c. “Lastly he commanded that they should 
baptize (tingerent) into the Father,” &c. So Jerome and Augustin/ 
render the words of Christ by Ungentesf So they use mergo, or 
mergito, for baptize. Thus Jerome,* Velut in lavacro, ter caput mer- 
gitare, “e.g. the trine immersion in baptism;” which the (Ireeks 
express by ri #€ rplg PairTlCetrOai t6v HvOpuntov.* And Tertullian,* 
dehinc ter mergitamur, “ hence we are immersed thrice,” rpls piv ovtIiv 
6 Upapxgg “ the priest baptizes him thrice.” They did not 

think, it seems, that Christ himself (whatever others take upon tliem) 
would tie them so precisely to his own words, but that they might have 
leave to change them for others, which changed not the sense. 

The like liberty was taken, in changing the next phrase, th Svopa, 
“ into the name,” into *V’ ovopm-os, “ in the name,” as it is in Justin 
Martyr." 


* Kpilt. iii. lU). iv. * Epist. Hi. lib. ii. * Epist. ad Jubdan. p. 227. 

^ £t i> 08 t resurrectionem spondens, misMUrum sc discipulis premissionetn Patris, et novissime 
ma&dans, ut tingerent in Palrem, ct riliuni, et Spiritum Sanctum, non in uuum. Nam ncc seme], 
Red ter. ad singula nomins in penona^ Ringulas tingimur, “ lie pledged himself, after his resurrec” 
tion. to send on his disciples the promise of the Father, and iastly commanded them to baptize (ut 
tingerent) into the Father, and the Son, and the Holy (ihust. Not into one. Neither once only. 
But thrice are we baptized (tiiigiinur) into the separate Persons on the mention of each separate 
name.'* TertuU. adv. Prax. cap. xxvi. 

Neque quicquam refert Inter cos, quos Johannes in Jordanc, et Petnts in Tiber! tinxit, **Nor 
is there any difference whom John baptized (tinxit) in the Jordan, and Peter in the Tiber.” De 
Baptiz. cap. [iv.] et cap. xix. Diem baptism! solenniorem pascha prsestat, cum et passio Domini, in 
quo tingiinur, adimpieta est. 

* De Bapt. cap. xiii. and Ad Praxeum, cap. xxvi. 

/ In hoc eqto foiite, antequain vos toto corpora tinguerimus, interrogavimus, credis in Deum, &c. 

Hence before we baptized (tingerhnus) you in your whole body, in this font, we asked, Believest 
thou in Godf” August. Horn. [Hi.] De Myst. Baptism, ad Neopbyt. in Vicec. p. 608. r Voss. 

* Multa,qu8c pertraditionem, in eccleeiisobBcrvantur,autoritatemBibi scripts legisusurpaveruit, 
velut, in lavacro ter me^tare, ** Many practices which are observed in the church by tradition 
have obtained the authority of a written command, e.y. the trine immersion ofbaptism.” Ilieronym. 
adv. Luciferlan. [Ed. Paris. 1706, tom. iv. col. 291.] 

* Basil, de Spirit. Sancto, cap. xxvli. 

* Dehinc ter mergitamur, amplius aliquld respondentes, quam Domlnus In evangelio determi* 
navit, “Hence we are immersed thrice, making somewhat more lengthened responses than the 
Lord has prescribed in the Gospel.” Tertull. De Cor. Mil. cap. ill. 

Mystertum Trinitatis in sacramento baptismatis demonstratur, dum tertia vice vetut homo mergl- 
tur, The mystery of the Trinity is set forth in the sacrament of baptism, seeing the old man is 
plunged thrice.” August. De Temp. Serm. cci. [£d. Antw. Berm. xl. Append.] Qusndo in saiutarl 
lavacro tertlo ChrUtiani nierguntui, “ CiirisUans are immersed in the laver of salvation thrice.” 
Horn, [xc.] De Temp. [Ed. Antw. Serm. xxiv. Append.] MlraDelpletasl peccatormergitur undis, 
**Marvellous compassion of God! A sinner is washed in the waves.” Paulin. Epigr. xH. ad 
Beverum. 

As great a change, os if any amongst us now, administering baptism, Instead of T baptize thee, 
siiould say, I dip, or, 1 wash thee, in the nmne, See. 

t Tpi'a fiawriffnara fiiat fivijotw, ** Three immersions for on'' initiation.” Can. Apoit.*]. 

Dionys. Ecclet. Hicr. [cap. H. p. 78, D.] in Voss. * Apol. ii.p. 159, 160. 
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And the Latins, for in nomen, “into the name,” (as it is in TortuUian”) 
use in nomine, “ in the name,” as in Cyprian, supra; a difference which 
some count more than syllabical. Yet TertuUian varies more, when 
He leaves it (the name) quite out; which he does more than once: 
Nomsdme mandavit, ut tingerent in Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum,^ 
“ Lastly, he commanded them to baptize into the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” Ite ad docendas et tingendas nationes in Patrem, Filium, 
et Spiritum Sanctum,’’ “Go teach and baptize the nations into the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." They thought it no variation 
of the rule, where the sense and design of it was observed, to change 
something of the expression.** And would they presume to exact a 
more punctual conformity to rules of their own making, than what they 
thought Christ required to his ? Or would they pay more to any 
human constitution, than they made account was due to the Divine ? 
Tlwir practice obliged them to leave others as much, or more liberty 
than here they took; and neither to fetter others, nor be fettered by 
them, with words and syllables, when 3ie groat Lawgiver had left them 
so free. 

But proceed we to what may seem yet more considerable. Some 
thought themselves not obliged to baptize expressly in the name of the 
. sacred^ Trinity, /tij iroui<r6ai rijs rpidSos ImKKrimp, so as to name every 
Person as they are mentioned. Matt, xxviii. 19, but in the name of 
Christ, or of the Lord Jesus, or of the Lord. 

And this, supposed to be the practice of the best times, hath great 
advocates ; BasiP defends it thus, i) yip rov XpiaroO irpoaifyopia, rov 
nKvrds iirriv SpoXoyia, “ the naming of Christ is an acknowledgment of 
the whole IWnit;; &t]Kot yip riv re xpl’Tovra &eop, koI rip xp^rOepra 'Ytov 
Kol ri xP’’rpn to Upevpa/ “ For it equally sets forth God who anoints, 
and the Son who is anointed, and also the unction, which is the Spirit,” 
which are almost the words of Irenseus before him,*’ In Christienim nomine 
subauditur, qui unatit, et ipse qui unetus est, et ipsa unctio in qua unctus est. 
Et unait quidem Pater, unctus est vero Filius, in Spiritu qui est unctio, 
“ For in tlie name of Christ is understood, he that anoints, and he that is 
anointed, and the unction with which he is anointed. And die Father 
indeed anoints, but the Son was anointed, with the Spirit, who is the 
unction.” 

Add to these, Thcophylact, who affirms, TAv ^ami^oplpop ets ro ipopa 
’lifoov Xpurrov, els Tpiaia ^emri^eoBm, OVK dnopepi{opepov roC Harpos, eal 
ToC 'YtoC, Kol Tov iyiov npevparos,^ “ That he who is baptized into the 

« De Baptis. cap. xiii. * Adv. Fraxeain,cap. xzvi. * Be Pra^Bcrip. cap. viil. 

^ Vieec. de Bapt. p. 395. Zuingl. de Bapt. tom. U. p. 201. Plscat. in Matt, xxviii. 

• Lib. de Spiritu Sancto, [cap. xtf.] / p. 257. g Adr. Hterei. tib. ill. cap. xx. p. 209. 
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name of Jesus Christ, is baptized into the Trinity; the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, being not parted." To the same 
purpose Ambrose also following Basil in the defence of it, says, Qui unum 
dixit, Trinitatem signavit. Si Christum dicas, et Deum Patrem, A quo 
unctus est Filius, et ipsum, qui unctus est, Filium, et Spiritum, quo unctus 
est, designasti, si tamen id etiam corde comprehendas," &c. “ He who 

names one Person indicates the Trinity. If thou namest Christ, thou 
hast named God the Father, by whom the Son is anointed, and the 
Son himself, who is anointed, and the Spirit, with which ho is anointed, 
provided thou includest these mentally." If the Person was named 
so as the rest were understood, they thought the prescribed form 
sufficiently observed, though it was not verbatim repeated, but liberty 
taken, to change either the words, or their order. So these excellent 
]>ersons judged, in reference to the form of baptizing, which our great 
Lord delivered to us. And can we think they would take upon them 
to prescribe more imperiously, or woidd more punctually observe it, 
if others had imposed a form, specially in prayers, where varying is 
more tolerable, and the prescribers of no autliority, in comparison of 
him who authorised the form before us ? 

Some used this variation in Cyprian’s time, Quomodo ergo quidem 
dicunt—modo in nomine Jesu Christi, uUeunque et qiiomodocunque gentilem 
haptizatmi reiimsionempeccatorum conse.pii qiosse,^ “According to which 
some say that a heathen, by whomsoever or howsoever he be baptized, 
provide<l it be in the name of Christ, may obtain remission of sins.” 
He allows it not indeed, but it seems some of those that were not of 
his opinion, for rebaptizing of the baptized by heretics, differed from 
him in this. A little before idso he says,® Non est autem qvod aliquis 
ad circuniveniendam Ohristianam veritatem Christi nomen opponat, ut 
dicat, in nomine Jesu Christi, vhicimque et qiiomodocunque baptizati, 
gratiam haptismi sunt consecuti, &c. “ It is not as one who to corrupt 
Christian truth puts forward the name of Christ, rejiresents the matter 
when he says. Those who in any place whatsoever, or by whomsoever, 
arc Iwptized in the name of Jesus Christ, obtain the grace of baptism.” 

Others, though they expressed the three Persons in administering 
baptism, yet did they not tie themselves precisely herein to the words* 
of Christ, but enlarged upon them, adding something thereto, as the 

« De Spiiitu Sanct. Ub. i. cap. iii. * £p. IxxiU. ad Jubaianum, page 223. * page 224. 

^ FortaMae Stephanas Romse episcopus, ** Perhaps Stephanas bishop of Rome.” 

• Those that will have the three Persons to have been always named* deny not* but that their names 
were used with some variation; vid. Vicec. de Baptis. Rit.Ub. iv. cap. v. Non negaverim tamen 
probablle viderl, Christi* aut Jesu* aut Jesu Christi, nomen idiquandiu opposUum fbisse, ^dito 
item Domini ntuitri sed non omisso Patris et Spiritus Sancti nomine, hac forma, Ego te baptize In 
nomine Patris, et Fill! ejus Jesu Christ! Domini nostrl, et Spiritus Sancti, I would not deny 
however that the name of Christ, or Jesus, or Jesus Christ,,in some cases was used with the 
addition also of the words, our Lord, but not to the omission of the names of the Father, and of 
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former detracted. This is evident in Justin Martyr, who thus repre¬ 
sents the words they used in baptizing,® ’Ejr’ ov6[urros rm JJarpos r&» S\av 
Kai SfirjroTou 0eoO, sol row iraTtjpos fijiav 'b/irov Xpurrov, Kal Ili^w/iaros ayiov 
r6 iv ry SSan t<5t* Xowrpow Troiovirrm, “ In the name of the Father of 
all things, and of our Lord God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
of the Holy Spirit, this washing with water is performedand after¬ 
wards, with some variety in the latter clauses, thus,* Kol tir ov6paros 
de 'bi<Tov XptoTow, row m-avpaSivTos, (ir\ Hovriav ntXdrow, *nl m ov6paTos 
HvfvpaTos ayiov, S 8ia roii' TrptxprjTav irpocx^pv^c, koi Kara riv 'itjorovv iravra, 

6 ^oT^i&pKvos Xowcrtu, “And in the name of Jesus Christ, who was 
crucified by Pontius Palate, and in the name of the Holy Ghost, who 
by the prophets foretold all things concerning Jesus, he that is to be 
illuminated is baptized.” In which words are contained the regiilafidd,‘ 

“ the sum of the confession of faith,” as he expressed it. And if they 
used the words of that ride in baptizing, they tied not themselves to 
flne form of words in that administration. For a confession of faith, 
in a common unvariable form, tliey had not in that age, nor long after. 
All the uniformity to be found herein, is a harmony in sense,** while 
there is in words a great diversity. The variety of expressions, used 
by the ancients (Justin Martyr, Iremcus, Clemens, Tertullian, Novatian, 

the Holy Ghost, after this manner, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ^ur Lord, and Holy Ghost.'* 

Cyprian, though for the other, rejects not tIUs, exi>ounding Act. ii. Jesu Christi mentionem facit 
Petrus, non quasi Pater omitterctur, sed ut Patri quoque Filius adjuiigcretur, &c. " Peter makes 
mention of Jesus Christ, not that tlie Father was omitted, but that the Son also might be seen to bo 
joined with the Father.’* F.pist. ad Jubaiau. 

• Apol. ii. p. 15f). [Ed. Ihiris. 163G, p. 94, A.] *page IGO. 

^ 'O Tov Kuytevu TOf aXnde<uv uskti'O iv iatn^ sartxtos bv did rov /JuirriV/iaTOV ** He who 

retains within himself, and witliout swerving, the rule of truth, which he received by means of his 
baptism.** IreA lib. * cap. 1. p. 34. So Basil, Avrifv di Tt\v dfioAoYiuv wicreutt wnrTci'civ sit 

llaTeptt Kui 'Ydv Kill '(•yios llsee/ua, £« iroimv •fiKt^Lflurtav iexv»tt€v' ci fit-v yiip hn rnr rov /^niTTiir/aaTOC 

irufHiddeewv, *' Out of what writin{pi do we receive the very confession of faith; namely, that we 
believe in tlic Father, and in tlie Son, and in the Holy Ghost ? For if we derive it fVom the tradition 
concerning baptism,** See. De Spiritu Sanct. cap. xxvil. p. 274. Facilius invenluntur bfereticl, 
qui omnino non baptizent, quam qui symbol! verbis non baptizent, “ Heretic wiio do not biqitize 
at all maybe more readily met witli, than heretics who do not in baptism use the words of a 
creed.” August, contr. Den. lib. vi. cap. xxv. 

'Ex'S** vd se^dkaiov rt}r niertuv iv r& fiawriv/iart, Kat toTv Tpieis dyiair ” Having a 

summary of the faith in baptism, and in the three holy seals." Athanas. contr. Sabell. Orat. tom. i. 
p. 513.* [Ed. Colon. I68C, p. 558, B.] 

^ Cur eniin veteres, non appellstione professionis variarc potuerint, quando piofesslonis et 
regaloi ipsius sententiis, earumque ordine et verbis, tantopere discreparent / "Why could not the 
ancients, seeing they so widely differed as to the articles of the creed itself, and of the rule of faith 
and their order, and the words in which timy were expressed, vary as to calling It the creed!" Voss. 
De. HL Symh. diss. i. sec. xx. p. 17. 

Horum loconim coltatlo doccre nos potest, cum veteres reguiam fldei aut baptism! immutabilem 
dicunt, non ad certam et receptam ublque verborum fortnulam eos respicorc, sed ad vim atque 
sententiam interrogationum, ** A comparison of these passages may teach us that when the ancients 
called the rule of faith and of baptism immutable, they do not refer to a fixed and universally 
^ccived form of words, but to the force and meaning of the interrogatories.’* Grot, in Matt, xxviii. 
19. Gus ipsa Cyprian! verba ostendere mihi videntur, symbolum five reguiam fidei, ipsius state, 
nondum adstrictam fuisse iUis vgrbii, quibus postea sciipta invenitur; cum taraen eandem fhlste 
reguls sententiam, mlnlme sit dubltandum, ” These very words of Cyprian seem to me to show 

X 2 
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&c., which you may see in Grotius on Matt, xjcviii. 19,) in giving an 
account of its several articles, makes this manifest, [that] they were not so 
strict and severe in anything, as in the rule of faith. In other matters 
though ecclesiastical, they allowed more variableness and greater 
latitude. Hac lege fidei mamnte, ccetera jam disciplince et conversationis 
admittunt novitatem correcdonis, “Provided that the rule of faith be 
unchanged, .other matters both of discipline and life admit of reforma¬ 
tion,” says Tertullian ;® and yet in this, they were satisfied with such 
an uniformity as consisted only in sense, not in words. To one form of 
words in this nicest point, and where varying was most haz^dous, 
they neither limited others,* nor would be confined by others, no nor 
by themselves. Wc have seen this before in Justin Martyr. Tertullian 
(and Ireneeus, with others in Grotius) is also a very pregnant instance 
of it.® He gives several accounts of the rule of faith, which neither 


tliat the cieed, or rule of folth, was not os yet, in his time, tied down to those words in which 
idterwards find it written. At the same time it is not to be doubted that the sense of the rule was 
the fame.” Id. ibid. 

In Tertullian, lib. De Prseseript. cap. xiii. contra Prax. cap. ii. et lib. De Veland. Virg. cap. i. 

Vide two different forms in Ircnieo, lib. iii. cap. iv. page 172, and lib. i. cap. ii. pp. 34, 35, edit. 
Oallusq. • De Virgin. Veland. 

* And when the creeds had more stated forms, in the fourth century, in the same country the 
creeds of several cities were not uniform, o. g. in Italy, that of Rome much diflbred fVom that at 
Aquiloia, vide Rufin. end Voss, de Symh. page 29, 6 c. And that of Ravenna from both. ysh. de 
Symb. page 7. Petr. Clirysol. Serin. Ivii. &c. De Maximo Taurinensi. 

* The creed {ri^ula fidei, ofioKofia ^rsVrewr) vtm at ^rst no more than the words wherewith 
baptism was to be delivered, Matt, xxviii. 19. Parker, De Descens. Voss. DeSymb. p. 23. Itw'as 
enlarged by degrees, and till it grew too large, probably was used in the delivery of baptism, as we 
have it In /ustln Martyr, no other than a commciitar}', instead of the text; afterward the use of 
it was, to be rehearsed by the competpMtes, ** candidates for baptism,” before they were baptized, 
and so but once, or twice, or in some places thrice a year. 

[It was] not put into set form till the fourth age, or near it: and those forms varied in several 
places in the same country, vid. supra. ^ 

It had no place in the church service, till near the sixth age; for as the Lord’s prayer w'as used 
no where but in the eucharistical oiBce, while the orders for the catechumens were observed; so the 
creed was not used but in baptism, or in onler to it, till late. 

The first who brought it into the church service, was (not as Vossius says, Timotheus, but) 
Petrus Gnapheus, a person stigmatized for more heinous crimes than one: part of his character see 
in Kvagr. lib. iii. cap. xvK. lie, amongst other innovations, introduced this, nerpov 0 n<r( rov 
Kvaiip4a kvtvo7i<rat t6 ixvertunov iv rg ieririf>^ 7 ivc<r 0 ui, It is said that Peter Gnapheus first 
thought of celebrating the mysteries in the evening,” and which was more, icui if yru<rp ci/t'afst 
trvfifioXov XkftvBat, ** and of the repetition of the creed in cuih time of prayer.” Theod. Lect. 
Collect, lib. ii. ]). 189. This was about the latter end of the fifth age at Antioch, obiit an. 486. 
Afterwards Timotheus, a fiagitious person and a heretic, vid. Spend, an. 511. n. iii. brought it 
into the same use at Constantinople, being mMc bishop there by Anastatius, accoriling to Boronius, 
611 till 517. T»i\ R-iVrewr eu/x/SoXov ^KoaTijv etVuftv napeaKevaffev, hni itafioXp itiOev 

MaKe3ov40v, ibv uvroS bexopivov tit ff{>f.i0o\ovt uwa| tou Xcyo/tevtiv wporepov rp aytf 
napaaicevp rov Oetou irtWovft t& KaipS r&v fivopivuv vwo rov iwto/cowov Naritx 4 ^ew*'» ** He caused 
the creed to be 8 al<l at every assembly on account of the accusation of Macedonius that he did not 
hold the (kith, whereas previously it was said only once a year, and that ^ the sacred preparation 
for the Divine passion, at the time the bishops are engaged in catechising.” Theod. trot. Collect, 
lib. il. p. 188. 

The western clmmhes had it ftom the cast (this [was] not the first time the chumh borrowed of 
heretics, e.g., the unguent from the Valentinians, Iren. lib. [ill.] cap. [ii.] stated fasts ftom the 
Montanists) lUud syrabolum, quod nos ad imitationcm Grsecoruiii intra miisas adspmimus* ** That 
ereed which In imitation of the Greeks we have received into the church services.” WalalV-d. 
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agrtie with what is given by others, in mode of expression, neither with 
one another ; there being no coincidence in any one phrase observable 
through the whole." And is it probable that they who left themselves 
'and others so much liberty about formulas of creeds, would deprive 
others of it, or be bereaved of it themselves, in forms of prayer, (in 
baptism, or elsewhere) where there is much more reason for more 
liberty ? How incredible is it, that their prayers were limited to a set 
of words, when the regiila fidei, which more required it, had no such 
confinement I Surely if they hjid judged any such limits requisite in any 
thing s)f this nature, they would have given them to that rule of faith. 
No prayers, supplications, lauds, litanies, <fcc. could, in their judgment, 
require such strict, and precise, and unalterable bounds, as that which 
they counted and styled immobilem et irrefortnabilem, “ immoveable and 
not iidmitting of amendment.” 

.The apostles’ creed may Iks objected, but is sufficiently removed by 
^e premises. Those who can believe what picaseth them, may receive 
the story of Iluffinus concerning it; but his failhiuluess and credit is 
not so much with othera, as to advance it above a fable. And it seems 
incredible, that there should be a form among Christians, of the apos¬ 
tles’ composing, and yet the ancients, for above three hundred years, 
take no notice of it, yea take the boldness to vary from it; and, which 
is more, to prefer those of their own conception before it, on the 
solemnest occasions. 

Or, if there were such a form of the apostles’, and the ancients would not 
confine themselves to it, as it is apparentJ^hey did not; much less would 
tlicy be confined to forms of prayer, comj>osed by ordinary persons. 

In the Gonstitutions ascribed to the apostles, the creed to be used in 


Strnbo De Keb. Eccleii. can. xxii. Pint it was used in Spain, Cone. Tuled. Hi. can. ii. an. Per 
omnes ecclesias Ulspanite et GalHcim, secundum formam orientaliura ecclesiarum, concilH 
Constantinopolltani symbolum fldei rccitetur, " Throughout all the churches of Si»ain and Galicia 
the creed of the Constantinopolitan council Is recited i^ording to the manner of the eastern 
churches.” 

In France and Germany not until loi^ after, Walafr. Strab. De Reb. Ecclos. cap. xxii. Sed apud 
Gallos et Germanos, post dcjectionem FseHcls hsretici sub gloriosiisimo Carolo, Fraucorum rege, 
idem symbolum latius et crebrius in missaruin couptt oflicils itcrari, ** But among the Gauls and Gcr> 
mans after the discomflture of the heretic FeUx, in the time of the most illustrious Charles, king of 
the Franks, the same creed began to be repeated in the church services over a greater extent of 
country, and with more frequency.” And the Constantinopolitan creed rather than the Nicene, for 
a very weighty reason, (quod aptius videretur modulis musicis, “ because it was more easily set 
to music,”) of which Baronius seems ashamed. Ad an. 809. n. iii. Felix condemned, an. 794. 
Baronius. 

It was not used at Rome till an. 1014, when Berno Auglensis (lib. De Miss.) relates, [that] he 
being at Rome, Cum Romani presbyteri ab eo interrogarentur, Cur post evangeiium (ut in aliis 
ecclesiis flebat) symbolum non canerent? "M^hen the Roman proibytcrs were asked by him,Where¬ 
fore they did not (as was done in other churches) chant the creed after the reading of the Gospel 7 ” 
they gave him a reason, such a one as It is; and adds, Xmperatorem (Henric. I.) Benedlcto 
Faps persuasisse ut ad pubiicam missam symbolum decantarent, “The Emperor (Henry 1.) 
prevailed on Pope Benedict to oraer the chanting of the creed during public service.” In Spond. 
an. 1014, n. Hi. . « De Virg. Veland. 
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baptism, is exceeding different from that called the apostles’, not only in 
words, phrases, order, but in the omission of divers articles, and the 
addition of others.® 

Moreover, Basil‘tells us, [that] the confession of faith is conformable 

to the delivery of baptism, and the doxology conformable to the con¬ 
fession of faith ; that they are all three much alike. That they bap¬ 
tized as they had received, and believed axxjordingly as they baptized, 
and gave glory just as they believed ; that there was a necessary and 
inviolable coherence betwixt these, and that an innovation in any of 
these, would destroy the whole, ij (v rovroit ncotvoro/ua, tou .TOOT-rfs 
e’oTt KaraXvcrir. But he does not think the change of phrase and words 
therein is such an innovation, if it remain the same in sense, ravrov itphs 
Stavotav, for he himself used the doxology very variously, and would not 
be bound up to one form, in the expressing of but four or five words. 
And by what liberty he took in this, he shows what might be taken jn 
the rest. Two days before the writing of this book, in prayer with the 
people, afL^uyripmg 8o|oXoytai>, “ he used the doxology two ways” (both 
differing from that which is usual) as he tells us,® Ti^ eew koX Ilorpi vvv 
/juv fitra rov *Ytou trvvT^ npevpan ayl^p, vvv 8c 8ia rov’Yiov iv ayttp Hvfv/urrif 

“ Glory to God and the Father, (adding) sometimes, with the Son, toge- 
tlier with the Holy Ghost; sometuues, by the Son, in the Holy Ghost 
but this is but a taste of his variety. He that will observe how it is 
used in this book, and in the end of his homilies, may find it diversified 
near forty several ways, and run almost into so many changes, as so 
few words arc capable of. Oije may think they are put to hard shifts 
for proof of the prescribed forms in question, who are glad to make the 
ancient use of the doxology one of their arguments. We s«e it would 
not serve their turn, if it could be jnoved, that they were as much 
limited to forms of prayer in baptism, as they thought themselves con¬ 
fined to die words of Christ, in delivering the form of baptizing. Those 
that thought a ravr&v irpos Sidvoiav, “ a conformity in sense” sufficient, where 
Christ gives the direction, might with much reason judge this enough, 
or too much, when men only prescribe; and in cases too, where a 
greater latitude is safer. Their practice, in the scverals^ premised, show, 

• Vid. lib. tU. cap. xlii. 

* '(Ir /9airriCAfX€f^a, o!/tu Knt irurretietp ofioiav ^aitriofiari rqv ofioko^iav KaroTi* 

uKo\oi;tfmv, ofxoiav irietetp t^v dufav anoMovat—vvv 
•fAp dtiacKirtuKrav, fiawri^uv irdpcXn/io/xev* q /i»/ irt^TcrcM' ifia9ria$nn€Vt ti fnif do^ci® 
irt.irtor€VKafxtv' detKpinta fAp riv »i &v odk uvn^Kaia Kai uppnKT<n ii wp6^ ci\X*|Xa toi'twv &(co> 
Xovi^to. Av oi'x* *1 ToiWotb' Kaivoropia, k.t.X. '* Since wc euglit bo to believe as we are baptised, 
we lay down a ctinfeniion of foith correspondent to baptism. Let them allow us to offer the dox¬ 
ology In cormspondence with the foith, by reason of the same inseparable connexion. Let them 
teach us not to baptise as we am taught, or not to believe as we are baptised, or not to erffer the 
doxology as we have believed. For let any one show, that thore is not a necessary and unbroken 
connexion of these things one with another." De Spir. Sanct. «np. xxvii. p. 274. [£d. Par. 1722, 
tom. lit. p. 57.] * cap. 1. ^particulars. 
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[that] they knew no such prescriptions, nor would have honoured them 
with any more observance, or so much. 

To proceed, there was a mode of renunciation generally used in bap- 
.tism, and a general agreement to use the same in sense; and yet, as to 
words and syllables, a strange variety; when as“ here, if an3rwhere, a 
common rule enjoining uniformity in words might have been expectetl, 
and in such a case, if in any, would have been observed. I have taken 
notice of more than twenty* variations of this so short a sentence; and 

• wRereas. 

* OriKenes, Quid dcnunciaverit diabolo, non se usurum pompis et votuptatibus pariturum, 
** Why nas he renounced the devil, the use of his pomps, and obedience to his pleasures 7" In Ep. 
1 ^ Rom. Universis aliis diis et dominis, ** In fine all other gods and lonls together.** Homll. viil. 
in Exod. 

Constantius, (de se,) Ronuncians Satause pompis ct operibus ejus et universis idolis manu factls, 
credere me in Deum professus sum, Renouncing Satan, his pomps and works, and all Idols made 
with hands, 1 profess that I believe in God.” In Edict, ad Syivest. 

Cyril. Hier(»olym. Cntech. i. Mystng. pp. 228, 22U. [Ed. Oxon. 1703, p. 279.1 ’AXX* 6jji&v Axofftiv 
rg %«tfM utf wpot irufiovra 'Airurdatro/iat 9ni Surai'^, Kui wain TOtv crov,—Kat 

wdtrrj rp nopvp avrov ,—Kat irdtrp rtj XuTpety eot!, ** As soon as thou hearcst, thou art to say with 
outstretched hand as to one present, 1 renounce tlice, Satan, and all thy works, and all his pomp, 
and all his service.” 

Ephrem. Syrus, lib. Dc Vccnit. cap. v. Abrenuncio tibi Satan, et cunctis operibus tuis, '* i 
renounce thee, Satan, and all thy works.” 

Basil. De Spir. Sane. cap. xxvii. [£ld. Par. 1722, tom. iii. p. 55, B.] says there was no prescription 
for it. *A\A(i ie lieu wept t 6 fidmtafia airord<r<re<r(fat Xarai'^, sat toTt uiY 7 ^\otr uo-rov, ix iroiaf 
iffTt 7pu0»ic, " Out of wliat writing is derived the renunciation of Satan and his angels at baptism 7” 

Noivritings mentioned the use of any words whatsoever, any prayer at all on tliose occasions, 
none enjoined any set form of prayer: but any words were so far iVoin being enjoined, that there 
were none so much as set down or mentioned in any writing. 

Cyril. Alcxandrin. lib. vii. contra Julian. Ibi deposuerimus tenebras a mente nostra, et diemo- 
niorum turbis valedixerimus, omncmque Ipsorum pompam, et cultuin prudentissime respuerimus, 
coiilitcmur fldem in Patrem, There we dispel the darkness from our minds, and bid fkrewell to 
the crowds of evil spirits, and most wisely renounce their pomp and worship: we profess faith In 
•the Father,” &c. 

Salvian. Massiliens. De Oub. Dei, lib. vi. p. 198. Abmnuttcio, inquis, diabolo, pompis, spec^ 
culls ct operibus ejn** 1 renounce, sayest thou, tlic devil, liis ]M)mps, his shows, and his works?’ 
Qufc cst enim in bnptismo salutari Christfanorum prima confess/o, nisi ut renunciare se diabolo, oc 
pompis ejus, atque spectaculis, ct operilms, protestentur 7 For what is the first confession of 
Christians in their quickening baptism, but a public testimony that they renounce the devil, and 
his pomp, and his shows, and his works 7” p. 197. 

Dionysius Areop. Eccles. Hierarch. [Ed. Lutet. 1615, cap. ii. p. 77, D.] 'Eft^v^^arat 
rplr dtaxeXevercu Surav^, sui irpocr^n ti* rtiv Aworaytif ofAoXoyJjtrut' xai rpif airf Aworayiiy 
juupTi'popet'or, ** He Is bid to use siiffiations against Satan tlirlce, and withal to avow his 
renunciation; and three times to testify against him his renmiciatton.” 

Clemens Coiistit. lib. vii. cap. xli. ’Awa 77 eXX«TW ovi' 6 ^airnCAjuevof ev AiroTti<rae<r$ai’ Awo- 

Tti<nritf4af Zaravy K((i to7v Ip 70 tv avrov, Kai ratv wopurute airov, K(t< ratr Xarpsiatc ai'Tov, sue 
T<Hv AyytXotf aifror, xtii latv i^€vp^^rc^n y u&rov, ** Then let the person to bo baptized say publicly tn 
his renunciation, I renounce Satan, and his works, and Iiis pomps, and his service, and his angels, 
and his inventions.” 

Justinian. De Episcop. Audient. [Cod. lib. L tit. iv. cap. xxxiv. sect, i.] 'Uf xai rott apn fAvovfi^xon, 
Kai T&v irpovKuvnrSv A^tiafiivotf fivertiptiav airoi wpoxtipurrovtriv AirordTrevOat rp rov AvrtMtiA4vov 
Aaifxovoi Xarpeif xai wd<rp wo/Airp, ** Like to those newly inltliUed, and Judged worthy of the ador< 
able mysteries, they proclaim that they renounce the worship and ail the pomps of their adversary 
the devil.” 

TertuUian, De Cmon. Mlllt. cap. iii. 8ed et aliquanto pritis in ecclesia sub antJstitis manu, con- 
testamur nos renunciare diabolo, et pompee, et angells ejus, " A little while before we testify in the 
churc^, under tlie hand of the bishop, that we renounce the devil, and his pomps, and bte angels.” 

Optatus Milevit. contr. Parihenianum, lib. v. p. 59. [Ed. Paris. 1679, p. 106.J Contra nos 
^ccatores (ut vuUis) interrogemus alterum gentUem, an renunciet diabolo, et eredat Deo, dec. 
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find no two of the many ancients who used it, to represent the usage ^of 
it to us, agreeing therein as to words and syllables ; nor yet have I met 
with two instances, where the difference is not more than syllabical: it 
may be others may meet with more ; ytt if more than two, amongst 

so many intending to express the same thing, had used exactly the 


et dicati Renunejo et credo, ** On the other hand, we, who as ye will have it arc offenders, interro¬ 
gate another who is a heathen, whether ho renounces the devil, and believes in God, &c. and ho 
says, I do renounce and believe.*' 

Cyprian, Rplst. v. lib. 1. Scculo renunclavimus cum baptizati sumus, ** We renounced the,world 
when we were baptized." Stare fllic potuit Dei servus, et loqui, et renunclare Christo, qui jam 
diabolo renunclaret et seculo, ** Could the servant of God stand up there and renounce Cha^t, who 
has already renounced the devil and the world?" Serm. De Laps. p. 151. Ct^us (mundi) pompis 
et deliciis Jam tunc renunclavimus, cum ineliori transgressu ad Domtnum venimus, “ We renounced 
the pomps and delights of the world by a happier change when we came to Christ." Dc Habit. 
Virgin, p. 107. Se carnls concupiscentiis et vitils renunciasse proOteturi She professes tliat she 
has renounced the lusts and vices of the desh." Id. Ibid. 

Augustin, De Symbol, ad Catechum. lib. ill. cap. i. Gtutsquls huic eediflclo conjungi dcsldcrat, 
renunciet diabolo, pompis, et angelis ejus, ** Let whoever desires to form a part of this buildii^, 
renounce the devil, and his pomps, and his angels." Emissa enim ceitlssima cautione, qua voi 
abrenuntiare otnnilms pompis diaboli, et omnibus opertbus ejus, et omni fomii»tioni diabolicae 
spospondistis, '*Tliat carefulness being laid mide, wherewith ye pledged yourselves to renounce 
^1 the pomps of the devil, and all his works, and every kind of diabolical fornication.” Homll. iii. 
Ad Ncophytos. Pro ipsis enim respondent, quod abrenuntient diabolo, pompis, et operlbus ejus, 
et idco pactum, quod cum Christo in baptism! sacramento, conscribunt, custodirc contenriant, nec 
unquam allquld de diaboli pompis, vel mundi istius luxuriosis oblcctationibus concupiscant, ** Let 
them answer for themselves, that they renounce the devil, and his pom|M, and his works, and so 
let them strive to keep that covenant with Christ, which they write in the sacrament of baptism, 
and let them never lust after any of the pomps of the devil, or the luxurious delights 'of his 
world.” Serm. De Temp, [cxvi.] 

Ambrose, Hexaem. lib. 1. cap. iv. Dicens, Abrenuneio tlbi, diabole, et angelis tuis, et operibus 
tuis, ct imperlis tius, ** Saying, 1 renounce thcc, Satan, and thy angels, and thy works, and thy 
dominion." Guondo te interrogavit socerdos; Abreimncias diabolo, et operibus suis ? quid respon- 
distif Abrenuneio. Abrenuncias seculo et voluptatlbus ejus? quid respondistif Abrenuneio. 
** When the priest asks thee, Dost thou renounce the devil, and his works? what dost thou reply? 
1 renounce tliein. Dost thou renounce the world, and its temptations? what dost thou reply? I 
renounce them.** De Sacrament, lib. i. cap. ii. Repete quid Interrogatus sis, rcviignosce, quid 
responderis. Rcnuncis«ti dialmlo et operibus ejus, mundo et luxuriee ejus, '* Remember what 
thou wert asked, what thou repLiedst; thou hast renounced tlie devil and his works, the world 
and Its delights." Llh. de lis qui Myster, Initlant. cap. il. 

Chrysostom, Homil. xxi. Ad Fop. Antioch, p. COd. edit. Savil. *Avoino«ottiti ttoi, Zarui'u, sal 
rp ititfivti oou, Kai rp Xarpei^ oov, ** 1 renounce thee, Satan, and thy pomp, and thy service." 
'AvurdcTfro/Aat <ro<, Xaravci, Nat to wof^vp <rov, Kat XaTpeiigi <rev, sai Totv uf*i[4\oK ffov, *' I renounce 
thee, Satan, and thy pomp, and thy service, and tby angels." In Coloss. Horn. v. p. 122. 

McTfi TUM Surafu kuI rStv uyyiXtav auToe, kui ravrp (irafAvp) Tore uircTUTreadc, ''Together with 
Satan and his angels, ye renounced this his pomp also." In Job. Horn. i. p. 558. 

Hieronym. in Matth. v. tom. vi. p. 6. lEd. Paris. 1706, tom. iv. col. 17.] Quidam coacthis 
dissenint in baptismate singulos pw;tum inirc cum diabolo et dicere, Renuneio tibi, Diabolo, ct 
pompm turn et vitiis tuis, et mundo tuo, qni in maligno positus est, " Some give a more forced 
explanation, that in Imptlstn individuals enter Into an agreement with Satan, mid say, 1 renounce 
thee, Satan, and thy pomp, and thy vices, and thy world, which lietliin wickedness." Confessns es 
bonam coufessloncni in baptismo, renunciando seculo et pompis ejus, "Thou confessedst a good 
confession in baptism by renouncing tlie world and Its pomps." In 1 Tim. vi. tom. viii. p. 270. 
Bccundo post baptismum gradu, inisti pactum cum adversario tuo, dicens ei, Renuncio tibi, 
Diabole, et seculo tuo, et pompse ttt«, ct operibus (ol. opibus) tuis, "In the second place after 
baptism, thou entoredst into agreement with thine enemy, saying to him, I renounce thee. Satan, 
and thy world, end thy pomp, and thy works.** Epist. viii. Ad Demetriad. p. 63. [Ed. 1700, tom. 
iv. col. 780.] Abrenunciationom lllam qua pneputiis denudarour, ante oeulos colloeemus—sic 
namque dicimus, abremmeiare iios mundo ct pompis ejus, "Lqi us place before our eyes that 
renunciation by which we became circumcised—for thus we speak, that we renounce the world and 
its pomps." ^isl. ad Thcrasiam. De Vera Cireumets. tom. ix. [Ed. 1706,tom. v.cni. 155.J • 
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same worils, (and where otlier things besides a rule might have 
rendered their expressions uniform) it would have been no proof 
that the words had been prescribed; it would ratlier be strange, 
if in such circumstances, they should not casually fall into such an 
agreement without the conduct of any prescription. But since they 
are so far from observing the punctilios of a prescribed uniformity, and 
vary herein so much, as “ one may wonder how so few words could be 
contrived into such variety; it proves sufficiently, that they were not 
under^any orders, obliging them to use precisely the same words. 

And thus we find not only tliose of the Greek and Latin churches 
differing, or such as lived at a greater distance, and in the parts of the 
empire remotest one from another, but those of the same country and 
the same church, where, if anywhere, uniformity is to be looked for : we 
may observe it in Tertullian, Cyprian, Optatus, and Augustin. 

Nor do several persons only diffei- herein amongst themselves, but we 
nmy see in divers instances, one and the same person express this usage 
variously ; when as,* he that is not circumscribed by others, nor will be 
imposed on by the imperious, is constant to himself, many times, and 
varies not in the use of sis many, or more words, than this form con¬ 
sisted of; and so it is represented by Cyprian, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
•Augustin, Ambrose, Origen. 

■ Now, if in so short a sentence as this, and that universally used in 
some terms or other, with a general harmony as to the sense, and 
wherein also there is nothing of prayer, and so none- of that reason 
which there is for fi-oedom in praying, they were not limited, nor did 
tie themselves to a set of words : who can believe they were, or would 
have suffered themselves to be, confined to an unvariable form of words, 
in praying at baptism? 

And that there were none limited to any forms of prayer, is made 
evident, more directly by that of Basil,'' where, mentioning the several 
prayers used in baptizing, he declares there were none of them to be 
found in writing, EuXoyov/icv 8e ro vSap rov /SanriVfuiror koi t6 tKaiov rSjs 
XpivtaiSj KOI irpotTCTL uvtov top ^mrri^opevoVf airo Troitov tyypdtptav ; Ovk diro r^s 
vusmapivt)!, Ka'i pvaTtKgs mipadoa-fws “ We bless die Water in bajitism, 
and the oil used in unction, and the party also baptized; but out of 
what writings? Is it not out of the silent and secret tradition?” 
They had no prayers for these severals,* in or before his times, written ; 
none found, none set down in writing; and how there could be pre¬ 
scribed forms of prayer, and yet no prayers in writing, is not intel¬ 
ligible. There were no writings enjoining them that prayers should 
be used for these purposes ; much less, therefore, what prayers should 
bo made use of, or in what form of words. For where the exist¬ 
ence of a thing is not suppostnl, there is no giving rules for the mode 

'that. * vhereaa. ‘ I.ib. De Spir. Sane. cap. xxtU. ''p. 271. • detallt. 
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of it, amongst those who are regulated by reason. They had then no. 
rules nor prescriptions in Scripture, or councils, or fathers, or any 
church liturgies, for the use of such prayers (much less for the words of 
them:) dnh noiav ^ypd<f><av reaches all. There was nothing for them in 
his time, but moantafievrj xal fivartK^ napdiotrisy silent and secret tradition,” 
in opposition to {fyypa<f>oti) “ what is written “ which is utterly exclusive 
of, and inconsistent with any such rules or prescriptions, and so quite 
clears the church for all such prescribed forms in baptism, in all ages 
till that day. And clear of them it was long ailer. 

For the impostor,* who forged those Constitutions, under the name of 
Clemens, many hundred years alter the apostles, and one age at least 
after Basil, though he set down prayers for the baptismal office, yet he 
ties none to those forms (no not when he pretends they were of the 
apostles’ composing) nor to any other ; but leaves all at liberty to pray 
as they saw good, only he would have them pray to the same efl^t. 
He requires not, that they should use those prayers (of his) but subh 
prayers with a touwtti rlr, “his words are,”® *eAv yap tU €KaaTov Tourtop 

• Duobus modis dici poseie observationem aliquam esse scriptam: id enim scriptum cum ab 
allquo vel scripta lege fuisse preescriptum (qui propritiH est ct usitatius horum vvrboruin sensus) 
Tel tantum in scripto Hbro commemoratum, ** An observance may be called a written one, in two 
ways; for that may be said to be written when a thing is prescribed by some {K^ison, or by 
written law, (which Is the more proper and frequent use of these words) or when it is only spolccn • 
of in a written book.*' Dali. De Pseudep. p. 334. lie takes Basil In the former sense, ibid. 

Objection. But by writings Basil may underataiid tne Scriptures only. Answer. His words 
plainly deny it of all writings, and not of the Scripture only, vide Dali. p. 334. He alleges many 
expressions of Basil in tlie same place, concluding, Kx quibus vel caecus videt, qua ista occepta 
entnt, traditioncm, BasUium non quibusdam, sed quibusvis; non canonicis, sed omnibus omuino 
libris opponere, ** Prom these expressions even a blind person may see in what sense those words 
were taken, via., that Basil opposes tradition not to certain books, but to any books whatever; not 
to the canonical books, but to all books of every kind.** Ibid. 

' Objection. Cook (p. 123.) and others deny the latter part of this book to be Basil's. Answer. 
The generality of protestant writers do not question it, e.p. Chamlcr, Casaubon, D^leus. 

Mr. Cook thinks it was writ by one living after Meletius, who survived Basil, and so after 
Basil’s time. The later he lived, the less ancient will prescribed forms appear to be by hte testi¬ 
mony, which in this cannot be suspected; for who will think him so impudent [as] to atlirm 
what every one knew to be false t 

* Bbihop Usher inclines to tldnk, the interpolations of the six ancient epistles ascribed to Igna¬ 
tius, with the six latter, and also Clemens* Constitutions, did, ex eadciu ollicina prodire, issue ftom 
the same workshop,” and yet the former were not extant before the sixth age; and therefore the 
Constitutions aic no elder. Dallceus, De Supposit. Ign. lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 237. Vid. pp. 232, 233. 

« Lib. vii. cap. xlv. After the prayers in baptism, in reference to the oil and water, and chrism, 
cap. xlUi. xliv. xlv. lib. vii. having said, cap. xliii. 'ICinicaXerTui ** He makes invocation 
after thte manner,” he adds, cap. xlv. Tat/ra sat rovroiv uK6\ov0a Xcftru, base atque alia 
his conseiitanea dicat, **Let him say these things, and other things of like import,” idv yap 
«ir ^satfTov Ti>i>TMv, toi.u'to, &c. "for if he does not adhere to everyone of 

these expressions, let the Invocation be of some such kind.” 

For the catechumens, KXivcWtmv 3« avTwv rdr Ke^aXdc, cvXo^etrw avrovr 6 xe^porovriBeit iiri^ 
ffKuvor ti\oyia¥ votdvAe, " Whilst bending down their heads, let the appointed bishop bless them 
witii some such benediction as this,” some such, hi^usmodi benedietione, lib. viU. cap. xvi. med. 

For the penitents, oi>t< o vvioKovoi rotdbe, " Let the bishop offer prayer over them 

In tome such terms as these,” in some such manner, in hunc modum, cap. viii. fin. In the 
blessing of water and oil, XeytTw de oilTAK-, " Let him speak after this manner,” cap. xxlx. lib. vili. 
irspi oi'Tw \4jovrtr, ” speaking concerning the efteharist after this manner,” lib. vii. 
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•itrlKXtjiTts yivifrai iraph rov Uptat Totavn) rls, tls vSap pAvov leara- 

/Saim 6 (iaTm(6pfvos, &s ’lovdaloi' Kal dnorCSfrai poimv t6» pvwov rov trapa- 
Tor, ov rov pwrov r^t “ For if some such prayer be not made by 

the godly minister at each of these, he that is to be baptized, goes into 
the water only as the Jews, and parts with only the impiudty of the 
body, not the impurity of the soul.” 

By which we may discern, what was the freedom, as to prayer at 
baptism (and consequently elsewhere) in those times when he writ 
(probably about the latter end of the fifth, or the beginning of the sixth 
age,) -when forms through necessity were growing more common. 
Prayers to the same effeet would then servo the turn, as they now serve 
the reformed churches. He that appeared to the world about that time, 
in the vizard of apostolical authority,® would not by virtue thereof pre¬ 
sume to tie any, in administering baptism, strictly to one form, any one 
forfli of words; no, not to those words which he would have them believe 
were formed by the apostles themselves. The apostles as he per¬ 
sonates them, gave liberty to waive their own supposed forms, and think 
it well enough, if prayers to the same purpose be used instead 
thereof. In all probability, if tliis actor had laid his scene in places and 
times where more restraint had been tolerable, he would have repre¬ 
sented it otherwise. 

But there needs no other evidence, for this liberty in baptismtil prayers, 
to any who are willing to see, than that in Augustin,* where he examines 
the allegations of the several bishops in tlie council under Cyprian, to 
Sedatus of Tuburbis, who pleads thus for the rebaptizing of those bap¬ 
tized by heretics ; in quanUnn aqua, sacerdolis prece, in ecclesia sandi/i- 
cata, abluit (ifilicta. in tantum, iKeretico sermone, velut cancere infecta, cumvlat 
peccata: “ as the water, by the prayer of the priest in the church, is 
sanctified to the washing away of sin ; so by an heretical prayer, as by 
a cancer, it is infected, to the increasing of sin.” 

Augustin answers. Si non sanct^licatur aqua, cum aliqua erroria vei ba 


cap. xxvt. pro prlmitlia collatb, oiStuc cvxapiirrci, “ he offers thanksgivings niter this manner." 
lib. viii. cap. xxxlx. Pro mortuis lixaftatira \{yuv rotaie, "let him oilhr thanksgivings, 
speaking aUer this manner," lib. viii. cap. xli. Post sumptloncm euebaristias, /icrd ai rt/i/ /lerd- 
Xn'tftv oi/Twr cdgapiaTveuTe, "After the reception of the euebarist, give tiianks after this manner." 
lib. vii. cap. xxvii. ntpi de Tuii /iiipov ourwr ccxapivTceuTc, " As for the oil, give thanks after this 
manner." lib. vii. cap. xxviii. J^o eucharistia quldem in hnne modum, lib. vii. cap. xxvi. 

And by these instances, when he calls for prayer or prtdse, with " Let him say," i.r 

elwaTu, “Let him speak," or iweuxfedu ksyus, “Let him oflhr prayer,"or the lihej wo have 
warrant to understand rotride, “in some such way,” or oJ/tw, “ after this manner," or ra rowrotv 
AsdXovdu, “in terms of like import with these," and that such liberty is allowed. 

s Lib. viii. cap. xv. Where he presumes to say, Tavra wepi toc vvotisoc Xurpeio,' aiaTaeedpeSo 
dpetcoi dsrdeToXot fcpTi. toTc iwiesdwoif, sai rote apeirjSvTepoic, Stt* Tolr StaKovotv, *‘Tliese things 
eonceming the mystfcai worship jse the apostles ordain for you the bishops, and the presbyters, 
and the deacons.” » De Bapt. contra Donat. lib. vi. cap. xxv. 
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per hnperitiam precator effmdit, multi non solvm tnali, sect etiam boni fratres 
in ecclesia non sanctificant aquam, “ If die water be not sanctified when, 
he that prays, through unskilfulness, utters some erroneous words ; then, 
not only many evil, hut good brethren in the church do not sanctify the 
water.” Multormn enim preces emendantur quotidie, ai doctioribus fuerint 
recitatce, et muUa in iia reperiuntur contra cathoUcam Jidem, “ For the 
prayers of many are daily amended, if they be recited to the more 
learned, and many things arc found in them contrary to the catholic 
faith (they were vitiosw preeea, et in quibus aliquid pervermm, as he 
speaks afterwards.) Now such prayers cannot be supposed to ha^'e been 
any common forms, commanded, or used, much less prescribed by the 
church. The course taken to redress this, was not a total prohibition 
of the prayers they had chosen ; nor the tying of such ministers to the 
use of any common form ; no nor the commending of any such to their 
use: but (what divers synods (of which [I have spoken] before) had 
decreed) the prayers, which such indiscreet persons made choice of, being 
recited to the more learned, were by them amended, and the errors being 
left out, they arc left to use them still, (for the amending of them cannot 
be otherwise interpreted, than in order to fut\ire use :) and this course, 
as it is inconsistent with the imposition of any set forms, so it argues 
forcibly, [that] the churches then had not in the administration of bap¬ 
tism, so much as any common form in free use ; otherwise, instead of daily 
trouble to others and themselves, about correcting their very faulty 
prayers ; why are not persons so intolerably indiscreet (who could not 
discern when a prayw w.as heretical) so much as advised to make use of 
tlie common form ? And finally, under what restraint can any fancy 
the more discreet and learned to have been in baptizing, when the 
weakest and most imprudent had so much liberty therein ? Nothing 
needs be more manifest, than that neither the prudent nor indiscreet 
were then confined to prescribed forms in the ministration of baptism. • 
And tlms wc have made it sufficiently evident, that in the ancient 
church, the order for iidministering the sacraments (the prayers espe¬ 
cially used in their consecration) were not prescribed ; nor the adminis¬ 
trators thereof under such restraint, as later and worse times thought fit 
for them. 1 might endeavour to give the like satisfaction concerning 
other parts of worship, which were administered by prayers; and 
might do it now with more ease than this already done. But it is 
not needful, since those who show the greatest passion for the forms in 
question, affirm, that in the sacraments they were and arc most neces¬ 
sary, and wore first there used; and so must acknowledge, that when 
they were not in use there, they were - nowhere used, nor anywhere 
counted needful: and besides, this discourse ^rows long, (and so may 
be tedious) beyond what I expected or designed. I will therefore only 
add some few testimonies, which give evidence iigainst such forms in 
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general, and Mrill reach the particulars, as therein involved; easing 
myself and others thereby of a tedious and superfluous labour. 

Begin we with Justin Martyr, one of the first writers left us of 
unquestioned credit, after the ajwstles’ times : who hath these words,® 
"Afftoi fiiv odp &s oix iiritiv, rbv brniiovpybv TOvSt roC wavrbr af^juvoi, avtvSfrj 
ot/xarui' ml tnrovdap ml Bv/jua/Jiarav, &s ibihaxOrnifv Xiyovres, 
fvxapurrias otr irpoa^ipb/uOa iratriv Sin) bvvojus alvovvTfS' “ We are 
not atheists, since we worship the Maker of all things, affirming, as 
we arg taught, that he hathno need of blood, drink-oflTerings, or incense; 
in all our oblations, with prayer and thanksgiving, according to our 
ability praising him.” In his time, they prayed and gave thanks accord¬ 
ing to their ability. Now certainly, the abilities of the pastors, at least 
of those times, reached further without stretching, than the reading or 
reciting of some prayers, composed for them by others. They were 
persons ordinarily of greatest abilities amongst the Christians. When 
ortlinary Christians were superior to the pastors of after times,* they 
wanted not the knowledge of Divine things, nor the sense of their spiritual 
condition, or their people’s, nor a faculty to express tolerably what they 
knew and felt. They were not besotted by intemperance, nor had lost 
the use of their faculties for want of exercise, nor were their gifts shriv¬ 
elled up by a curse, because they did not employ them: they had ability 
to fraAe their own prayere, as well as to make their own sermons ; ^d 
if they confined themselves to prayers made by others, they did not give 
thanks and pray, as the holy martyr says they did, Sm) Bipapu, “ according 
to their ability,” or as tliey were able. The phrase hath been sufficiently 
vindicated before ; but because it here occurs again, let this be added 
for further gatisfaction. It is said, that it denotes not the exercise of 
abilities for prayer, but earnestness in praying, neither less nor more : 
but this is only said, without any proof, without any instance where it 
is so taken, either in Justin Martyr, or any other. The best way to 
discern the import of it, will be to observe, how this and other [phrases] 
of the same signification iire used commonly in this or other authors. 
Now five hundred instances might be produced, wherein this expression, 
and others of the same import, do clearly denote the exercise of 
abilities for the work, to which they are applied. I will but give a 
taste hereof in a like case, preaching or writing, pastoral works, as 
prayer is. Justin Martyr says, they did® exhort the brethren, Sm) 
ivvapis, and tells Trypho he would make a collection of all the 
places of Scripture which concerned the millennium,'' as Bvvapts pov, 

• Apol. ii. p. 139. [£d. Colon, p. 60, C.] * Chiyaost. in £ph. Horn. t1. pp. 792, 79S. 

« "Oo-fi ivvafM wporptyifaixevot &c. Exhorting you according to their abilitg” Apol. U. 

P. 157. , . , 

^ T&v yeyevnti^vuv K6yuv uiAivtwi', Ath'a/utv fAOv auvra^tv ** I will, according 

to my ability^ make a collation of all the declarationi which have been made to ua.” IHalog. cum 
Tryphon. p. 36. edit. Rob. Steph. Lutet. an. 1551. [Ed. Colon. 1686, p. 306, E.] 
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Origea says, the Christians instructed® many Soi; Svra/ur, and what, 
Celsus alleged he would examine Karh bivaiup. So in* Eusebius, when 
he tells us, the bishops made panegyrical orations in iKd<rr<p trapijv 
SvMifuuc.® Likewise in Basil, when he speaks of praising Gordius Kord 
ivi>afui>, foigetting his own"* weakness, and says, he will explain* the 
words of the apostle »r dvxordv, and that the impiety (he is mentioning) 
was elsewhere refuted Kori Sivaiuv, and that he had preached the day 
before Ka6''Sirov iwarov. Also in Chrysostom/ when he says it was 
necessary he should Kcerh dvva/uv, “discourse of prayer and frequgntly^ 
elsewhere. 

• oHritf Beov Kat 1 roX^ovc oirn Worshipping God thus 

in truth, and instructing many aeeordtfiff to our abHUy" Contra Cels. lib. viii. p. 428. 4>^-pe ir<iXii' 
Kara ainiiw iferdirM/Acv ourwr Sxov9a¥t Id. ibid. p. 395. Vid. pp. 409, 410, 411, edit. 

Cantabr. an. 1658. 

* ^EkiVci 5^ itni \6yow uirar r&v trapovrav itpxorruv irai'riYvpiKovr, iudcrip irapnv bt'vaixem, 

ti]v iraviiyvpiv, ** Every one of the bishops present, made a panegyrical oration, aa each one 
had Qbililti to inspire the assembly.” Hist. lib. fx.l cap. ill. vid. Vit. Const, lib. iv. cap. xxix. infra. 

« Constantine exhorted his subjects "0<rt| uv n di'vaMtrr '*to lead a pious life,” irpowTpeire 
Tc otfti ir«p ov h bwafjLK too iveefin y-tTabtuKeiv fiiovt ** He exhorted them to the utmost of hia 
abklily to lead a pious life.” De Vlt. Const, lib. iv. cap. xxix. 

*EN\a9u)Aei<ei/r tov 4<r9eve<at, 8«?po iij Kut auroi rtf Kard 5vvtt/iiv oJav rivi HvBov tmv tov 

&vbpov tpyaiv irept^o/x/3^<rw;icv, ** Forgetting our weakness, come, we ourselves with such utterance 
as we can command, will buzz around such a flower of manly deeds as falls to the lot of any.” 
Homil. in Gord. p. 204. edit. Basil, an. 1551. 

* *ilr d^i'UTos piKpbv Mfrepov btrpfntr6pe0a, We will expound as we are able a little farther on,^ 
Horn, de Eucharist, p. 142. "AWwr reaat ^t'&XXoir koti« di/sa/iiv hp&v rns beefieiav bieXsfxBaiani 
*• Tfib impiety being refuted according to our abilUg in another place and in other terms.” Lib. De 
8p!r. Sancto, cap. xvii. p. 264. We preached saO' ocov mi' dwatbv, to the extent of our ability.” 
Uexaem. Hum. Ui. initto. 

/ 'Ai'n^Katoi' be rb Kara bvvaptv Xiyetv nepi too npdfparos, **It is necessary to speak of the 
matter according to our ability,’* Tom. vL Horn. iL de Ont. [p. 758.1 edit. Savil. et in Philip. Horn, 
vl. [p. 37.] [Horn, iv.] in 2 Tim. p. 340. et Tom. i. in Gen. Horn. xvii. initio, fin. Horn. xxv. p. 183. 
Horn, xxxil. p. 254. Horn. IvUi. p. 452. Horn. llx. p. 459. e'tr bvvaptr hperepiio, Horn, xxxviii. p. 3o6. 

r Add that in Cyprian, Propter hoc etiam libellum hune de bonu patleiitUe quantum valuit nostra 
mediocritas, permittente et inspirante Domino, conscripsimus, On this accountVe have written, 
as our slender a5i/Jiies stood us in stead, this little book concerning the advantages of patience, by 
the Loni's permUision and Divine assistance.” Epist. ad Jubaian. and often, Pro nostra mediocri-. 
' tate, ** according to our slender abilities.” 

Augustin, De quibus in aliis opusculis, quantum Domino odjuvantc potuimus, satis nos dis- 
■erulsse memlnimus, “ Whereof we remember to have spoken sufficiently in other works, as 
with the Lord’s help, we were able,’* De Peccat. Orig. lib. U. cap. xxxiv. Et hoc pro viribus ago, 
** And this, according to my powers, I do,” Contra Cresc. lib. i. cap. ix. Si autem ministri adsint, 
pro viribus, quas els Dominus submlnistrat, omnibus subvenitur; alii baptizantur, alii reconeili- 
antur, null! Domtnlcl corporis eommunione ftaudantur, omnes consolantur, sedifleantur, exhor*- 
tantuT, ut Deum logcnt qui potens est omnia quee timentiur avertere, &c., ** But if ministers are 
at hand all are succoured according to the abilities W'hich the Lord aflbrds tliem; some are baptized, 
others axe received back into fellowship, none are defrauded of the commimlon of the Lord’s body, 
all are comforted, edified, exhorted to beg God to ward off threatened calamities.” Epist. clxxx. 
Honorato, p. 028. edit. LugdunI, an. 1561. [Ed. Antw. £p. 228.] Retract, lib. it. cap. L In secundo 
llbro traetantur casters qusstiones, et pro nostra quaittulacunque facultate solvuntur, p. 58. 

Athanasius, about to give an account of man's degeneracy, nSr bi uai ravra noiu evKo^ov Kara 
bvrafitr onpdvat, *' But how he does so, it is but reasonable, according to our ability, to show.” Cont. 
Onules. p. S. 

And reciting too some passages of Scripture, b^etXopev oVa ipett Kara rb bvearov rijv bvvaptv 
uAtAv tfytnrqwaoSai, De Natura Human. Siucept. tom. i. p. 465. init. 

Maximus in A th a n as. tom. il. says he had confuted heretics, Xovto/aw kotii dovapiv ^vrcixovrer, 
** in few words, according to his ability,** p. 255. 
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. It is evident, that in these passages, the phrases signify [that] they 
used their own abilities, judgment, invention, expressions; in preaching, 
expounding, disputing, &c. And it would not be imagined, but that 
they denote the same when applied to prayer, in Justin Martyr and 
others, had not custom settled another mode of praying than was used 
in those times, when abilities to pray were counted a qualification as 
requisite for a pastor, as ability to preach ; and more thought necessary 
to accomplish a minister for public prayer (so great a part of his work) 
than ^ child is capable of. 

Whomever imagined, that by writing Sai] bivaiu^, or pro viribus, they 
meant no more than the transcribing another man’s discourse; or by 
expounding or preaching xara bvva/uv, &c. no more was to be understood 
than their reading or reciting another man’s sermon, &c. with what 
earnestness soever? This would be no better, than to olFer pl^ 
violence to their words, and unpardonable injury to the authors. And 
why it is not as intolerable, when they speak of praying Sotj buvafus, to 
say they meant no more than their reading or rehearsing another man’s 
prayers writh all earnestness ; let those who arc not ottu 
KOTix^iifyoi, “ possessed by prejudice,” judge. 

Nay, it cannot be denied, but these phrases do sometimes denote, 
“when applied to prayer or thanksgiving, the exercise of personal 
abilities for prayer; as when Chrysostom tells us“ that Noah gave 
thanks rfiP Kara biva/uv fixapurriav itoinoafievos, “ according to Ms 
ability,” (sure it was in no form composed for him by another) and 
then exhorts to imitate him ; and in tlie application shows how, 
vjz., by taking account every day and hour, not only of mercies 
common to ^thers, but particular and personal ; yea and those which 
wo observe not, bitip dyvoivrfs fvtpyfTovpffta, “ for the benefits we 
receive ignorantly,” (all this could not be done in a stated form) saying, 
Koi inip rovTiav fiixaparrovpfv,^ “even for these we give thanks:’’ he 
atlds, God made us rational, bia yap tovto XoytKol, therefore he gave us 
faculties, souls and tongues, bib rouro ybp na'i W*" <v<nvrv(rr xal 

yXaa-iras exaptVaTo, that wc might be sensible of his favours, and Kara 
bvpapiv tixapurriar avat^ipapjtv,'^ “ offer thanksgiving according to our 
ability.” And in the next homily, (Horn, xxvii.) We should endeavour 
iTjK Karb bivaptv tvxapioriav dvaifiipfiv, “ to offer thanksgiving according to 
our ability,” having always his benefits in our minds (wo {mb rr)s pvnprjs 
mpoOovptpoi, “ that our memory may be helpful to us therein”) though 
they be more than we can recount, roa-aCrai rb &c. For who 

can (rl ybp &v rlt Xnyla-aiTo,) reckon up those which we have, those 


In Gen. Horn. xxvl. [p. 202.) 


< p. 202. 


« p. 20S 
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which are promised, and ra xaff tKatmpi Ifupav ytvS/ttva, “ those which 
we meet with every day,” (so every day there is new matter of thanks¬ 
giving;) then enumerating abundance of particulars,® and adding still 
oix &v ir6Tt !Svtni6tlriiitv i^apiOiuiaOai, “ they can never be numbered 
ir«r yhp avBpmwimi yX&Tra Sw^nrtu; “how can any tongue of man 
express them ?” wairav avBpamanjv twouo) wcp/Soivouirac, “ they transcend 
all humap apprehension;” yet will have us notwithstanding, remember, 
conceive, reckon them up, and express them as we are able, and would 
have us employ mind, memory, tongue, all Guides, therein, as .much 
as we can : for he adds again after all, we must kotA Svv’^piv t^v 
f/iuTtpav tlxapurriav voirjtrat, “make such thanksgivings as are according 
to the abilities of him who offers them.” And KorA bivapup (which I 
proved before to be the same with Smi Sivapis) signifies that which is 
inconsistent with any confinement to a set form, by ourselves or others. 

Basil also, giving directions how to pray,* premises, that tliere are 
two sorts or parts of prayer, thanksgiving or praise of God with self- 
abasement, and petition; then he adviseth to begin with the former, 
and therein to make choice of Scripture expression (awA r&» aylwv 
ypaipav ikXtyopttmt, which it scems was Basil’s formulary;) after he has 
given something by way of example, he adds. Stop Sc So^oXay^o-t/c otto t&p 
ypacfmp &g Svpaarai, “when thou hast praised him (with expressions 
selected) out of ‘the Scriptures, as thou art able” (or iiccording to thy 
ability, the same phrase with So-r/ Svpapis, and xarA Svpoptp,) then begin 
with self-abasement ; in which, after thou hast been large (otok ovp 
actoTcipt]! Xoyop Taircipo^pouTjptjSf^’ “ when thou hast extended to some 
length thy profession of self-abasement,”) then proceed to petition. 
There he would have him beware of praying for the severals** he 
mentions,but [counsels him] to seek that which is prescribed or enjoined; 
not in any liturgy (for if there had been such, these directions had been 
needless, and if they should and might use no other, ridiculous, yet some 
men’s fancies are so strong, as to stretch these even to private devotions;) 
but in the Scripture, and the words of Christ (see/k first the kingdom of 
God, &c.) oXX’ alrct xaSits irpocrcrax^Tit t^p ^oiXeiap t&p ovpap&p pSpop, 
“ but ask, as thou art commanded, for the kingdom of God only,” and 
will have him careful in any wise, that his whole mind be* intent upon 
God, and him alone and no where else (pXop top povp rerapcpov ?;(ovra irphs 

» p. 204, 205. * Ascet. cap. i. p. 534. ' p. 555. ' particulars. 

• Ut collectia et conpregatia intra sc aensibus, orct Deum, non evagetur mente, et cogitationibus 
evoict, ut ipsU Dei conspcctilma, atquc IncObbili illi luinini se intelligat asslstentem, ibique orati- 
onett, et obaecrationei. poatuiationesque, et gratiarum acttonca auas profiindat, nuiliua extrinsecua 
pbantasUs soiicitatus imagine, '* With collected and concentrated faculties let him beseech God, 
let him not wander in mind and flyotf in his thoughts; that he may keep in mind that he is 
standing in the very sight of God, and in the ineffable light, and there let him pour forth his 
prayers, his deprecations, his intercessions, and hla thanksgivings, disturbed by the imdbe of no 
fancy from williout." Origen. vid. Dali. De Objccto Cult. p. 306. 
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avTov fUvov, Ka\ aXKaxov /uj8a/«>S) which will be very hard for him, who, 
praying in public or private, hath his book to mind. 

By this we may also judge, what it is to pray o<nj Siva/us, “according 
to ability,” or which is all one, as Svvarm, “ as one is able.” And to 
add no more, it cannot be supposed, that there was any prescribed 
form of prayer, for the case which Augustin mentions, viz ,” a house 
possessed by the devil; for the relief of which, he tells ns, one of the 
presbyters of Hippo prayed quantum potiiH, “ as he was able,” a phrase 
equivalent to Sot; Svva/xw, and therefore it may be presumed, he prayed 
there fjpeording to his ability. And why Sari Sivaius, in Justin Martyr, 
should not signify the same, as in these forementioned instances, and 
be rendered “ according to their abilities,” so iis their prayers should 
be understood to be the product of them ; I can discern no reiison at 
all, but because they who deny it, are loth it should be so. 

Let us proceed; That of Tertullian,* sitre monitore, quia de peotore 
ofamus, “ we pray without a prompter, ns praying out of our own 
breast,” hath been pleaded by others, and not without reason. Bishop 
Hall in answering it, when he was concerned to be most reserved and 
cautious, so as to yield nothing but what the words would extort, grants 
the mode of praying was not then under .any superior injunction, and 
•so not prescribed. Bishop Bilson coucludiHl from this passage (before 
'it canle into dcibate by the differing parties) that extemporary praying 
was used in Te.rtiillian’s time, rendering it “ without any prompter,”'' as 
coming from the free motion of our own hearts, and ascribing it to the 
extraordinary gift of prayer then continued ; (how reasonably may bo 
considered elsewhere;) and this shows, it is not for want of evidence in 
the expression, that this sense of it is since rejected by his followers, but 
from something .jIsc. 1 doubt not, but if it w'ould have been serviceable 
another way, there would be no question but this was Septimius’s'* 
meaning, [that] the Christians did pray without any such prompter as 
the heathen, because their hearts were their prompters : or, as Bishop 
Bilson, because they pray as their hearts move them. Prayers sug¬ 
gested to the heathen by their monitors, were suggested to the Christians 
by their own hearts ; they had not their petitions out of a writing, but 
out of their own breasts. 

The Gentiles’ monitor, as Kigaltius on the place observes, did prmre 


* K man of tribunitfal dignity, Hesperius by name, whodwellit amongst us, has a farm called 
Zal^di, in the territory of Fussala, whither, on finding that his house suffered much from tlie malig¬ 
nant power of evil spirits, to the damage of bis cattle and slaves, he in my absence requested of our 
presbyters, that one of them, at whose prayers they might be banished, should go,” &c. August. 
De Civit. Dei, lib. zxii. cap. viii. p. 686, edit. Dugduni 

* Apol. cap. XXX. Christian Subject, part iv. p. [411.] 

« Sine monitore, “ not being urged by any superior Injunction.” 

* <. e. I'ertulUan's: his full name,*as prefixed to the MSS. of his Wfuhs. being Quintus Septimiua 
Tertullianus Florens. See Bishop Kaye’s Tertulhan, p. 5.—Eo. 

Y 
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preces de scripto, “ dictate the prayers out of a book,” Amongst, tiie 
Greeks, their prayers were read out of a book, as appears by Apuleius, 
describing a great solemnity amongst them, where their monitor, whom 
they called ijrammaiea," from a high pulpit, <k libro fausta vota prafatu$, 
“ prayed out of a book." 

Amongst the Persians, Pausanias, representing the rites of their Pyre- 
theia, as they were used in Hieroctesarea and Hypsepai, brings in the 
ihiip /idyor,* “ a man who was a mage,” (who was a priest, a sacred person 
amongst them,) thus praying c® He coming into a place in the temple, 
and having laid wood on the altar, first puts on his sacred habit, and then 
prays to some god ; and this prayer he says h pi^Xlov, “ out of a book.” 

For the Komans, Livy tells us, Numa gave tlicm in writing all that 
belonged to their worship ; eiqw (viz. to Marcus the chief priest) omfiia 
sacra eascripta cmsigtiataque attrib'aU.^ Upon special occasions, the 
Decemviri transcribed their prayers out of the Sibyls’ books, (their 
extraordinary ritual.)® Pacem deorutn peti precationibns, qu/c editw «« 
fatalibus libris esseni, “ they sought to make peace with the gods, with 
prayers taken out of the Sybillino books.” When they were distressed 
by Hannibal, sending Fabius Pictor/ to Delphi, Apollo Pythius pre¬ 
scribed them a liturgy in writing ; which he returning, recited out of 
that writing; in which was contained, what gods they should suppli¬ 
cate, and in what mode: and the senate enjoined an accurate observance 
of it.*’ When Scipio iEnulianus was censor,* the scril>e (their prompter) 

• Tunc ex Ms unus, quexn cuncti grammatea dicebant, pro foribua assistvns, C(stu Pastophorum 
(quod snerosnneti collegii nomcn est) velut in cnncioiiein vocato, indidem de sublimi Buggestu, de 
Hbro, fausta votl^ praefatus, **Then one of them whom they all called the serilM;, stood before 
the doors in the assembly of the Pastophori* (which is the name of the sacred college) who wcie 
gummoned as it were to a conclave, and there, ftvm a high pulpit, prayed out of a book.’* 
Apuleius Metamorph. lib. xi. p. 204. ' 

i Oeii\6<yof,'‘a thcologist,” in Ilesychlus. Md 7 oi' tov Ka< (IcoXtS^ov Kat 

They call a devotee, and a theolc^lat, and a priest, a Mage.** Phavorinua. 

< otKflfiu uvijp fxayov, gat (uXu £ir4(^upi7<ruv ava tXi' fiStfxov, irp&ra /.liv 

vrdpuv tir^OcTO t!) xe^Xo* 6' kniK\n<riV »tui> Bt&v ^irdXat fidpfiapa, ku* oHafiwv 

<rv¥trd ^XXiie'ii'* iied6tt dk kvi\€f6ixe¥ov Ik fiifiXiov, Pausan. lib. i. EHacor. [Prior, cap. xxvii.] 

Ammianus Marccllinus, Hist. lib. xxiil. cap. viii. 

^ tiv. Dec. i. lib. i. p. 16. ' Liv. Dec. v. lib. i. p. 15. 

/The reader will form gome idea of thegtate in which this treatise of Mr. Clarkgon’s (and a similar 
remark will apply to the others) drst saw the light, when he is infomicd, that in the original edition 
wc And instead of*' Fabius Pictor,” the words, " Fabius’s picture.’*—En. 

t Q. Fabius Pictor, legatus a Delphls Romam rediit, responsumque ex scripto recitavlt; dlv^ 
quoquein eo crant, qulbus, quoque modo suppUcaretur, "Quintus Fabius Pictor, the ambassador, 
returned from Delphi to lloroe, and communicated the response out of a book, in this book the 
gods were mentioned whom they should supplicate, and the maimer in which they were to pray.** 
Liv. Dec. ill. lib. Hi. p. 64. 

A Qui censor, cum lustrum audiret, inque solito fieri sacrlficio, scrilia ex publicis tabulis solennc 
el precationls carmen pneiret, quo dU immortales, ut popuU Romani res meliores ampltoresque 

e These were an older of priests whose ofilce it was to raise the richly embroidered shawl, 
(iraaror) 'which concealed the statues of the idols, with the performance of an appropriate chant, 
so as to discover the god standing in the adyium, and generally to show the temple witii its sacred 
utensils: of which, like modem socrisians, they had the custody. See Dr. Smith’s Diet. Gk. and 
Rom. Ant. sub voc.—Er, 
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at a'lustration, roads the usual prayer, e® publids tabulis; Scipio, mis- 
liking an expression therein, alters it, and orders the alteration to be 
made in the public writing, out of which it was to be read; and so 
reforms their common prayer-book. 

Thus were the devotions of the heathen regulated; but the Christians, 
says Tertullian, (describing them in opposition to the Gentiles) had no 
such monitor, did need no such prompter; their prayers are not de 
seripto, but de pectore. In answer to this, thus much is granted, that 
the Christians in those times prayed without book ; and so it is acknow¬ 
ledged, that those who read their public prayers out of a book, are 
therein notliing like the ancient Christians, but more resemble the 
pagans in that mode of praying, for which Tertullian here derides them. 
This cannot be denied, it seems ; yet, which is the only shift left them, 
de pectore, they will have to be no more than saying their prayers by 
he^rt. ' 

* But this is not to pray de pectore, but de metnoria, not as their heart 
moves and prompts them, but as their memory serves them. 

And this supposes, that in those times they had written liturgies, 
and wei’e wont to get their prayers by heart; for which they should 
produce some expression, or intimation, or show of proof, from some 
credible author of that age, before they take it for granted. I have yet 
seen no proof of it, and 1 am confident never shall. 

Certainly it was a hard task (and required so good a memory, as all 
cannot bo supposed to have had, who were employed therein) to get 
all the prayers they then used by heart ; since the Christians then 
continued, and juincipally in prayer, sometimc.s nine hours (and tliis 
, twice cvcrjfcweek) in their stationssometimes twelve hours, as at 

faccrent, nt^^aliautur ■ Satis inqiiit bonro ac magnai suiit; itaque precor iit cas perpetuo incolunics 
Bcrvcnt. Ac protinus in publicis tabuUK, ad hunc modum carmen cmendari juaslt, “Who when 
he was censor, as he gave nudicnee at the Imtrumf and the scrilic during the customary sacrifice 
dictated to him out of the public books, the solemn supplicatory chant, in which the immortal 
gods are besought to increase and prosper the interests of the Koman people, said, ' They are pros¬ 
perous and extensive enough; therefore I pray that they may ever be safe^ mdi immediately 
ordered the chant to be corrected in the public books accordingly.’* Valer. Max. lib. iv. cap. i. 
p. 191. 

« Jamhorum conventuum proprius acprsecipuus finis eratoratio, atque deprccatlo, unde factum, 
ut statioues diccrentur, quod statio Ilebrasis sit oratlo, “ The proper and chief end of 

these assemblies was prayer and deprecation, whence it came to pass that they were called $taHona, 
because the word which means in Hebrew ttalion, is used for prayer.*' Dali. De Jejuniis, 

lih. iv. cap. T. ex J. Capell. 

They began at aun-rising, Statim ab exortu solis, “ immediately after sunrise,*' Higalt. Obs. ad 
Tertull. De Orat. p. iS. 

Their stations were continued tOl tiiree in the afternoon, TsTpudt so* kv irpoeafifidrift Swv Sopav 
"On Wednesday and Friday till the ninth hour, (3 p.m.)’* Epiph. Expos. Fid. p. 110. 
Others fl. e. the Montanlstsl longer, Arguunt nos, quod stationcs plerumquc In vesperam pro- 
ducamus, “ They censure us because we prolong our stations for the most part till towards even¬ 
ing.*’ Tertull. De Jejun. cap. [i.] 

Their fasts till six in the afterfioon, Tq»» icwipav &vapqveiv sir “Thou waltest for 

evening to break thy fast.’* Basil. De Jejun. Horn. 1. p. 133. 

Y 2 
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tlieir fasts, besides wbat were usual at tbelr vigils, festivals, and Lord’s- 

day assemblies, at their bapti 2 !ings, ordinations, reconciling penitents, 
and other occasions ; all requiring variety of prayers. 

And who can believe their pastors were then limited to written forms 
in praying, when the ordinary sort of Christians were not tied to any 
forms at all in singing ? There seems more reason for a restraint in 
hymns, than in supplications ; and those who are earnest for liberty in 
the latter, are well enough content to be confined to Scripture forms 
in the former. It is evident by Tertullian, that in his time, Christians 
had the liberty in their church assemblies, to choose eitlier such,hymns 
as they collected out of the Scripture, or such as were of their own 
conception." So he tells us, describing their love-feasts ; at which we 
are told, the eueharist was celebrated. Post aquam manuedem, et lumhia, 
tit quisqiw de Scripturis sacris vel de proprio ingenio potest, provoeatur 
in medium Deo ranere,^ “After washing hands and the introduction of 
lights, encouragement is given to every one to sing publicly to God Ss 
he is able, either out of the Scriptures, or from his own mind.” And 
these, if we believe Grotius, [were] extemporary*’ hymns, and such 
[were] used by others, both before and after those times. 

It is excepted, that Tertullian, in the place we have insisted on, 
si>c.aks of private devotions : but if they will have it of private only,' 
any that considers the woi-ds, will see it evidently mistaken. Illuc sus- 
picientes Christiani, manihus eapansis, quia innocuis; capite nudo, quia non 
erubescimus, “ The Christians thitherward lift up their hands, because 
their hands are innocent, and pray with the head bare, because we do 
not blush.” He shows Christians were unlike the pagans, in their mode 
of pr.aying, for such reasons, as would not admit them to be alike any¬ 
where, either in private or public ; since they thought (hemselves con¬ 
cerned to signify, they were more innocent, and less conscious of what 
was shamefid, than the heathen, as well in public as in private. 

This manner of praying was continued in the following age, as is 
evident in Origen, who declares it both of the Greek and Latin churches, 
which divided betwixt them the whole Christian world.** They prayed 


Diebus atquc noctibus fugitcr ct instanter orainus, propitiantes Doum, Dnys and nigliU we 
pray continuously and succeftaively that wc may propitiate God.’* Cypr. Inaistanius per totam 
diem prccibua, et orerous, *' Let us continue in prayers througliout the whole day» and make 
KuppHcation." Idem. 

• Thornd. Serv. p. 293. * Apol. cap. xxxix. 

* Non aoiebant pro re iiata extempore hymnos quos ftTPDt vocant, eOXindcre Uebraei 7 '* Were 
not the Hebrew's wont to pour forth hymns made extempore for the occasion, which they called 
mrrat^* Nec dubito quin et hoc canendi genus vel prscipue commendat Paulus, Eph. v. 19. 
Cot. lit. 16. Mansit diu Is mos in ecclesia vetere, TertullUnus meminit, et Plinius, Sic., *• Nor do 
I doubt that Paul commends this species of singing in Eph. v. 19, and Col. 111. 16. This custom 
continued for a long period In the andent church. Tertullian mentions it, and PKny,** * 

d Cunt. Cels. lib. viii.p. 402. 
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in Ilia time, not only in their own Ittnguage, but also according to 
their ability, OJ juv 'EXX^ws 'EXXijixxots ^avrcu, oi 8e ’Pa/iatoi 'Pto/iatKoir, 
Kol ovrms fKairros Kara rffo favrov iiaKcKTOv cC^srai ry ©fy, Kal v/iwl ovtAv 
•>r Suvarm, ‘‘ The Grecians in Greek, the Romans in Latin; and so 
every one in his own dialect, prays to God, and praises him as he is 
able.” Precantur Deum, et celebrant pro vii-ibus,'' “ They pray to God, 
and worship according to their ability.” The most learned and judicious 
that have appeared in this question for prescribed liturgies, do yield, 
that if otrt) Svmius in Justin Martyr, were duly rendered “ according to 
liis ability,” and be of the same import with Kara dvvafuv, then the 
prayers there mentioned were such as we say, viz., the issue of the 
.•idministrator’s abilities, not formed for him, nor imiiosed on him by 
others. Now its Svvarai, in Origen, is exiictly correspondent to, and of 
the very same signification with Kara Bvvafuv : nor can it be better 
readcred than by “ according to his ability,” or, which is all one, “ as 
he is able and therc^fore, that those prayers mentioned in Origen 
were such, may be taken for granted ; and those also which we find in 
the same book,* where the expression is of the same sense, but comes 
nearer to the form and sound of the other, which they yield is for us. 
Tor eva Of bit, Kai Tor fva'Yibv avrov icai Xdyor /cul flxova, Tols fcardru Buyarbv 
ij/ttr Ixtalms Kal d^iutaeai (r«/3o/icr rrpotrdyovTfs ra Of^ ratv oXoir ras tlxis 
8m TOO fiovoyfimvs avrov, “ That One God, and his only Son both in woi'd 
and image, we worship with I'rtiyers, according to our ability, and 
honours ; offering prayers unto the God of the universe, by his only 
begotten.” It is acknowledged, by the most zealous friends of these 
liturgies, that in the apostolical times, there was a duru/ur, xopur/"* 
tvx^s, “au»ability or gift of prayer,” enabling those who had it, to 
conceive theii prayers themselves ; and the exercise of this gift or 
ability, in the New Testament, is, rrpoafvxfaBai iv Tlyfi/ian oyu^, “ to 
pray in the Holy Ghost,” Jude ver. 20, and tv UvtiiuiTi, “in the Spirit,” 
Epli. vi. 18.” But this, so expressed, they will have to have been an 
extraordinary and miraculous gift, as those of healing, prophesying, 
tongues, &o. Now the former (that there was a gift of prayer) we 
acknowledge with them ; but the latter (that it was extraordinary and 
miraculous) should not be granted without proof, being also incon¬ 
sistent with other principles equally acknowledged, and with those 
Scriptures too now alleged. Not to take notice, that the gift of prayer 
is not reckoned qmongst those that were miraculous, where we have a 
particular account of them. Murk ult. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10, 1 Cor. xiv.,^ 
it is granted by them, that, as all extraordinary gifts were not conferred 


B[isho]>] Htetbert] fLborndike.] 

D|,r.] Il[amn)ond] in Jude 20. 


* p. 380. 

* D[r.l Htftmmond.l p. 580. 
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upon any one person, except the apostles ; so no one gift was conferi-ed 
upon all; this is plain in the apostle, 1 Cor. xii. 8 , 9 , 10,11 ; particularly 
this gift of prayer is asserted to have been bestowed upon some one of 
the multitude, ^pxtro xipiapa *1* *•"* rii'A T&v T&rt, “ The gift of 
prayer entered into some one among the men of that age.” So Chrysos¬ 
tom® [testifies] (whom alone, am^gst the ancients, they have to allege 
for it, as ah extraordinary grace :) But all the believing Hebrews (all 
that are sanctified, to whom Jude writ, ver. 1,) are reqxiircd to exercise 
this gift : (npo<rtix.«r6m iv Tlvtipori ayitp, “ to pray in the Holy Ghest,”) 
and all the converted Gentiles at Ephesus to whom Paul wmt, are 
exhorted by him, to exercise it, Eph. vi. 18, (and all other Christians 
in them, if those epistles be of general concernment.) Now it could 
not be their duty to exercise it, if they had it not; and if they all had 
it, it was an ordinary gift, and continued to the church in all ages. 
And so Origen, in reference to this gift or ability, might well say, every 
one prayed as bivarai, and kotA tA Swazhv, “ according to his ability.^’ 
However, he that was able to conceive a prayer himself, yet made use 
of prayers formed by others, did not pray as he was able. 

Proceed we to the times following.* Basil in the beginning of his 
tract, De Spiritu Sancto, tells Amphilochius, that he lately praying with 
the people, and concluding his prayers with a doxology,® used variety of , 
expressions therein; (sometimes to the Father with the Son, together 
with the Holy Ghost; sometimes % the Son, in the Holy Ghost) and 


« [Hum. xiv.) In Horn. viii. 

* Athanaiitts was exercised with more conflicts than others: Thcodoret calls him cle^ntly, 

'O irtvTufftfXov TtK uXtfOetat Afwvitrrnt, ** The flve-^TOwned* champion for the truth/’ After many 
before, he meets witli a new encounter in Julian’s time; of which that hishgian gives this 
account, Owk ^ve^KoifTer ol daiVovev rw 'hBavaciov Kui irputrtt'xm' TtW 

cap. viii. *' The devils were not able to endure the power of Athanasius’s preaching and praying; ” 
BO that they could less bear his prayer and preaching, than that of others; and therefore they raised 
him more troubles than others met with. 

Now, if his preaching had been but the reading of the same homilies which othem read, who 
could give a reason, from thence, why Satan should not endure it in him, as well as in others t 
So, if his praying had but been the reding of the same prayers that others did read, no account 
can be given why the devils should be more troubled at his praying, than of the rest. The 
ordinary deacons or readers at Alexandria, and elsewhere, could rea<l a prayer as well as he. 
Certainly his power in preaching was something else than bis reading another man’s sermons; 
and was his power in praying no more than his reading another man's prayers 7 One would think 
it could denote no less than that he had a more powerful (way faculty in preaebutg and 
praying. 

And if it be said that this lay only in his more devout or earnest reading, &:c. I answer—If the 
disinterested can be satisflcil that his powerful faculty in preaching, was but his fervency in 
reading other men’s sermons, I sliali not contend, but that bis powerful faculty in pmylng, might 
be no more than his devout reading of other men's prayers. 

Athanasius himself shows us that prayers were not then had hrom prayer-books and prescribed 
fbrms, when he tells us, Mens orationis fons cst, the mind is the fbunt^n of prayer.” 

• Hook. Eecles. Pol. lib. v. $ 42. 


* The epithet alludes to tho five different exercises in the Greoian games; vie., leaping, throwing 
the discus or qmdt, racing, wrestling, and boxing.—£o. 
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that' oiTence was taken at one mode of his expressing it, Upao-evxoM'i^ 

/iol Ctrl 'rov Xaov xai diujxyrfpas Bo^n\oyiav dmnXripovvTi rra 6c^ 

Kai Ilarpi vvv ptv ptra rov 'Yiov, ervv Ilvfvftart dyi^, vvv Bi 8ii rov 'YtoO, 
ev dyi^ nvtvpan, «rc(rxi;</>av nWr rav Trapdvrav fmfodiracs tipds (fxuvms 
Ktxi^aOw. X«yoi»r«,“ “ Lately in my prayers with the people I coueluded 
with the doxology to God and the Father in two ways, saying, at one 
time. With the Son, together with the Holy Ghost; and at another. By 
the Son, in the Holy Ghost; upon which some of those present said, tliat 
we used unusual expressions." Hence it apj)ears, Basil was not, would 
not bef limited to the same words, in any the least part of public prayers; 
not in one clause, so short a clause ; not in the conclusion of a prayer, 
Avhere those who vary in other parts, many times agree; not in a dox¬ 
ology, where tliose that are for more liberty elsewhere, can bo content 
with less. He varies in this once and again, in several prayers, and 
nojie of his variations fall in with tlie usual mode, {to the Father, wul 
flie Sou,and the Holy Ghost;) nor did the fear of oifcnce restrain him 
from using this liberty. 

Now, if in such circumstances he would not be confined, in the part 
of a prayer, to the invariable use of so short a clause, as the half of the 
doxology now used ; would he be confined* himself, or confine others to 
the invariable use of whole prayers? No, it is hereby evident, [that] 
his times knew no such bonds; he used such expressions, as to his 
auditory seemed strange and unusual, which the words of a common- 
prayer book could not have been. 

Augustin, giving directions how the catechumens arc to be instructed, 
adviseth the catechists {Deo gratias [being] particularly [mentioned,]) to 
accommodsitc themselves to their several capacities ; and when they are 
to deal with those of some learning and eloquence,® to let them under¬ 
stand, that God minds not so much the expressions, as the inward alTcc- 
tion ; ita mint non irridebunt, si ediquoa antistiles et ministros ecclesim forte 
aiiiinadverterint, vel cum barbatismis et soUecismis Deum invocare “ so 

• cap. i. p. 248. 

^ Basil, in praying publicly, used (eviCoiVatf ** strange or unusual expressions,” wliich 

could not be the words of a common-prayer book, of ordinary, though free use, much less of one 
prescribed and enjoined to be constautiy and unvarlably used. If there had been any such, you 
will not think, but Basil would have been confined to them; but he is far from it, he would not be 
limited to the same words. 

« Qai loquetidi arte csteris hominibus excellere videntur, Who are thought to surpass other 
men in the art of speaking,” but not to be reckoned inter Ulos doctissimos, quorum mens inagna- 
rum rerum est exercitata quaestlonibus, ** amongst those who arc truly learned, whose mind is 
occupied with questions relating to weighty matters.” [Id. ibid. p. 329.] 

Diseant non contemnere, quoi eognoverint morum vitia, quam verborum, amplius devitare. 

Let them learn not to despise those whom they Bnd avoiding defects of morals more than those 
of speech." Id. Ibid. p. 329. His enim maxime utile est nosse, ita esse prsponendas verbis sen- 
tentias^ut praiponitur animus corpori, For it is especially usefuUo these to know that thoughts are 
to be preferred to words, in like iflanner as the soul to the body.” Id. p. 330. 

^ De O'techis. Rudib. cap. ix. p. 330. tom. iv. pars poster. 
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they will not jeer, if pcrhape they take notice, that some bishops and 
ministers of the church, do invocate Gk)d with barbarisms and solecisms.” 
Prayers, wherein there were barbarisms and solecisms, none will imagine 
to have been prescribed by the church ; yet such were the prayers both" 
of bishops and ministers, in Austin’s time. 

Socrates, who lived in the middle of the fifth century,® and whose 
history reaches anno 439, gives us an account of the variety then used 
in prayers, altogether inconsistent with any common prescribed liturgy,* 
Ka66Kov, ntvToi navraxov, Kai irapa wairais 6f>i}trKt'uus t&v tixtov ovk 4ariv 
tvjHtv dXXi}Xoir wp^tovoviras Svo cttI to avr6f “ Generally, in any place 
whatsoever, and amongst all (the sorts of) worshippers, there cannot 
two be found agreeing to use the same prayers.” Now where there was 
diversity of prayers everywhere, how could there bo the use of one 
common liturgy ? Where there was no aviujiavia, no agreement or con¬ 
currence, in using the same prayers in any place ; how could tliere foe 
one prescribed model ? When there could not be found two, anywhere, 
using the same prayers, where were they to be found, that used the 
same service-book ? 

For the ivest, we may understand by Innocent’s epistle to Decentius, 
formerly alleged, how far they were in the same age, from being con¬ 
fined to one form of church-service ; when he tells us, every one cele¬ 
brated, as pleased him. 

And long after this, something of the ancient liberty is discernible, in 
the several countries, which was retained in some of them, even after 
the imposing spirit was roused and active. And by the remaining ruins, 
we may guess what it was, when it stood entire. At the time when the 
fourth council of Toledo was held, anno 633, tlie Spanish chwrehes were 
not subject (though forwarder for such subjection than others) to 
imposed orders, for one form of worship; no not in the sacraments. 
Even these in tlic said churches, were celebrated in various modes, and 
in some of them unduly f as is expressed in the preface to that synod. 
In sacrametUis divinis, qtice diverso atque illicito modo in IJispaniamm 


• Antonins of Vaivntia, a Dominican, (in the council of Trent,) said that It was plain, by all 
history, that anciently every church had her particular ritual of the mass, brought in by use, and 
upon occasion, rather tlian by doUberatiou and decree; and that the small church did follow the 
metropolitan, and the greater, which were near. The Roman rite hath been, to gratify the pope, 
received in many provinces, though the rites of many churches are still most different ftom it, &e. 
And that of Home also hath had great alterations, and the true Roman rite, not that which is now 
observed by the priests in that city, &*c. Hist, of the Counc. of Trent, lib. vi. pp. 548, 549. 

Prayers in the end of ancient councils [were] not premeditated, but as the Spirit did 
excite some bishops. 

lu Trent, not giving way to the extemporary spirit of any, they repeated It out of a paper. 
Ibid. p. 813. 

Vld. Augustin! Retractat. lib. ii. cap. xx. of varieties in sacraments, Nee tamen commemorarl 
omnia potuerunt, ** nor is it possible to mention them ail.** * 

* Lib. V. ci^». [xxiL] p. 696, ' Crab. tom. ii. p. 196. [Biniua, tom.ii. par. ii. p. 345.^ 
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•eccleiiis celebrantur, “In the divine sacraments which are administered 
in various and improper modes in the churches of Spain.” 

In France® they had books for public service, in the eighth century ; 
yet were they used at the discretion of those that officiated, who added 
or left out, what they tliought fit; till Charlemagne, in the beginning 
of the ninth age, would have them reformed after the Roman 
guise.* 

And in Germany, long after Boniface had been stickling to reduce it 
to thc» Roman uniformity, the whole country was so far from submitting 
to any one prescribed order of service, that in one® diocese there were 
various modes of administering, particularly in that of Cologne. And 
Bruno,** bishop there in the middle of the tenth age, wf»s endeavouring to 
reform this, as church-mattci’s, in those days, were wont to he reformed; 
Diversitatem sacra perayendi in sua provincia corrigens, ac ut eadem ubique 
esset ratio constituens, “ lie reformed the diversity in the administration 
o? the sficrcd rites, and decreed that the method of procedure should bo 
everywhere one and the same.” 

And in Ireland, (with which the Britons and Scots symbolised) we 
showed before, out of the great Usher, that till the twelfUi century, no 
one general form of service was retained ; but divers rites and manners 
/3f celebration were observed, till the Roman use was brought in, by the 
popes’ legates. 

So that all along it is manifest, [that] the uniformity aimed at, in the 
common prescribed liturgies, was only the issue and darling of late dark 
and degenerate times ; an innovation upon the church’s ussigcs, in better 
times, and an invading of her ancient liberty ; for which the bishops of 
, Rome wercAhe greatest zealots, designing therein the subjection of all 
other churches to that of Rome ; and gaining thereby, botli an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the papal authority, from those who submitted to this yoke. 


« Pert'ipiens de omnibus civitatibus ^anciie maglstros icholae, antipiiooarios eis ad corrigendum 
tradere, et ab iis discere cantare : correct! suut ergo antiphoiiarii Francorum» quos unusquisque 
pro orbitrio suo vltiaverat, vcl addens vel minuens^ et omnes Francis cantorcs didicerunt fonnani 
Romaiiam, ** Perceiving that the professors of all the cities of France gave to them the servtec' 
books to correct, anti learnt the art of chanting from them; the service-books of the Franks, whicli 
every one had corrupted at his pleasure, either by additions or omissions, were accordingly cor¬ 
rected, and ail the singing-men of France learnt the Uomui fashion.” Cliron. EngoHsmense In 
Mom. I)e Miss. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 221. < fashion. 

• Quoniam in plerisque partibus intra eandem civltatem atque diccceiim, permlxtl 'sunt populi 
divemarum Unguarum, habenCes sub una flde varies ritus ct mores: distrfctc praeclpimus, ut pon- 
tifices hujusmodi civltatum sivc diccccsiura provideant viros idoneos, qui secundum diversitatem 
rituuni et linguanim, divina illis ofHcia celebrent, et ecclesiastlca sacramenta ministreot, ” buclng 
that in most regions within the same city and diocese |>eopIe of divers tongues are mingled toge¬ 
ther, possessing in subordination to the one faith various rites and customs, we strictly charge the 
bishops of cities or dioceses of this sort to provide proper men who shall celebrate for them accord¬ 
ing to thia diversity of ritei and tof^es the divine offices, and shall administer the sacraments of 
the church.” Decret. Gh’eg. (3. q.) tit. xxxl. De Offlo. Jud. Onl. cap. xiv. 

^ Rotger. Vit. Brunoiiis, apud Surium. obiit an. 06r», Oct. 11. 
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and an advantage of diffusing the poison of her superstitions, thi-dugh 
the body of the western empire, where uniformity in liturgy and rituals, 
became a chief part of the uniform apostasy of the latter times. 

Thus we have gone through the disadvantages of proving a negative;* 
let us now see, how they acquit themselves, upon whom the proof lies ; 
affirming, that the liturgies they contend for, have been ever, from the 
beginning.' And here, if anywhere, it would be an easy matter, to give 
the world abundant satisfaction, that what they assert is true, if indeed 
it were so: he that takes notice, what clear and Ml evidence may be 
easily had, from the writers of some one country, in a part of the last 
age, lor prescribed liturgies; or what convincing and unanswerable 
proof may be brought for them, from the few writers, which were in 
part of the eighth or ninth centuries, when they had got place in 
the world; may justly expect, that, from that multitude of writings, 
in those many ages, which this question concerns, such ample and 
evident testimony for imposed forms, would be found by those who 
have laboured for it, as would leave no place for the least doubt but 
there were such in use all along, if they had been really, as is pretended, 
the usage of the churches, from the apostles’ times. And if no such 
thing be produced, by those whose interest led them to ransack all 
antiquity for it; even this, if there were no more, will be a convincing . 
argument, that tlie ancient church had no such custom. Let us then 
view, what the learned advocates for these liturgies have collected out 
of the ancients, and published for the satisfaction of the world, in tliis 
point; and impartially examine, whether it amount to such proof, as 
may be reasonably looked for in those circumstances, or whether it come 
not short of any just and competent proof at all. 

Clemens Alexandrinus is one of the ancientest authors produced for 
this purpose ; and he in these words.^ T6 SOpour/ia tS>v iv t<u,s cv^oir mm- 
Kfijuvav /littv &<rK(p ^xov (jxDvfiv rifv koip^v koI plav yva/itip, tlius rendered, 

“ The congregation addicted to their prayers, having as it were one 
mind, and one voice common to all.” Now (says my author) a congre¬ 
gation cannot have one voice in their prayers, without a set form for 
them to join in. But this is very strange and mysterious. I had 
thought, as others do, that the congregation had one voice, in respect of 
the minister speaking in their stciid, one for all, and therefore accounted 
tlie Koipfi ifxppri, “ the common mouth,” the mouth of the people in praying. 


• Parker of Cr. lib. ii. p. 125. 

Cum per rerum natnram factum negantis probaUo nulla eit, “ Since in the nature of thinga 
there ia no proof of a negative fart.” Dccret. p. 2. Cana. vi. Queat. v. cap. U. 

Doth your diacretion aerve you to put ua to prove the negative 7 you cannot prove they had, aud 
that la cauae aulhcient for ua to avouch they had uot. BUa. Ailbl. cap. iv. p. 351. * 

a Strom, lib. vil. [cap. vi. p. 313. Kd. Oaon.J 
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as v^hen he preaches in the name of Christ, he is roG Xpt<rroG, 
“ the lips of Christ,” in Clemens’ style," or <rrd^ roC Xpumv, “ the mouth 
of Christ," as Basil calls Nazianzcn.* Now who can imagine, why he 
Should not be their mouth, in uttering a conceived prayer, as well as in 
reading a prayex out of a book ?® lie had told us immediately before 
(and it is generally, by those of his persuasion acknowledged) that while 
the gift of prayer lasted, viz., in the apostolical age, there was no form 
settled; and therefore, if the people cannot have one voice in their 
prayers, without a set form; an apostle, or other primitive minister, 
praying with a congregation (since he used no set form) was not their 
mouth ; nor did any church pray with one voice, all that age. 

As insufEcient for this purpose, is that of Tertullian.'* Oramtia pro im- 
2 )eratoribus, pro ministris eorum ac potestatihis, pro statu seculi, pro rervm 
quiete, pro mora finis, “ We pray for the emperors, for their servants, for 
their governments, for the condition of the world, for peace, for a post¬ 
ponement of the end.” And that of Cyprian,' Pro arcendh hostibus, 
et imbribus impetrandis, et vel aufereiidis vel temperandis adversis, rogamvs 
semper et preces futuMmus: et pro pace ac salute vestra, &c. “ For the 
expulsion of foes, for the obtaining of rain, for the removal or tempering 
of calamities, we ever make request and pour fortli prayers, as well as 
, for your peace and safety.” And that of Basil,^ (which though in the 
age following, we join with these, because of the same import.) A 
friend of his, gone to travel, had written to him, that he would be mind¬ 
ful of him in his prayers; to whom his answer is this: €iri\.d9t<r6m be <rov, 
&c. “ To forget thee in my prayers is impossible, for thou mncinberest, 
Sn Kai vwep t&v ev dirobyjpiais d8e\(l>&v bedfuda, &C. tliat in the chiuch we 
make prayers for all oiu brethren that travel, for all that are enrolled 
soldiers, for all that confess freely the Name, for all that bring fortli 
spiritual fruits.”'f 

Here is, in these severals,* some account for what, and for whom they 
prayed; but not a syllable to signify, that they did it in set or pre¬ 
scribed forms. If those that pray without such forms, were to give an 
account of the scope and import of their usual prayers, and to express 
for what persons and things they ordinarily do pray; they would do it 
in such terms, as might be as just a ground for our author's inference, 
as any alleged. Indeed, these aUegations are so far from proving an 
imposed liturgy, with set forms of prayer, that they do not prove so 
much as a directory : for, in that which was composed for these nations, 
we have more than the persons for whom, and the things for which we 


" Strom.[Ub. vii.] * Ep. oxll. * L’Estr. Allianc. of Dlv. Off. cap. I. p. IP. 

Apot. cap. xxxix. « Epltt. ad Demetr. / Epiat. cxli. 

i Anonym. Use of Daily Public Prayers, pp. fi, 8^ * particulara. 
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sRould pray; yet no more is specified in, or can be collected fix>m any, 
or all the places now mentioned. I dare ofier many more, of this 
nature, to any judicious eye, without fear that he will see any such 
thing therein, as the producer of these three would fain have seen. Let 
him that is minded, look. “ 

The same author thinks he hath discovered a church common prayer- 
book in Origen; but without any ground at all, save his desire to 
discover one so ancient: his words are, “ Origen, in his foixrth book 
against Celsus, quotes three or four several passages of Scripture, out of 
their rv;^al, or prayers; by prayers meaning that which the Grecians 
now call their eiichologitm, or prayer-book.” But if he had consulted a 
little more with Origen, ho might have discerned, that by cv^ol he means 
the Psalter, or Psalms of David, and no other church-service book, 
besides the Scripture. For, in that book against Celsus, quoting any 
passage out of the Psalms, he says, so it is found *k xbi “ >u the prayer.” 
So lib. vi. 'p. 285, [edit. Cantabr. 1058,] where alleging Psalm exxx. 
1, 2, 3, he says, XcXcitrat ii> tixfi, “ it is said in the prayer," Kupu, 
oiiK {nff&9ri f) Kapiia fiov, &c. “Lord, my heart is not lifted up,” &c. 
So alleging Ps. 1. 10, 8iA roOro Xeyerat vwi roS fiTurTrifi6vti>s fixoptivov, 
“ therefore it is said of him, praying uuderstandingly,” viz. the Psalmist, 
KapSiav KaOapav KTiaov fv fpol, 6 Beds, “ create in me, O God, a chiau 
heart.”* So lib. iv. p. 178, otriv€s iv Tcui tv^ats tSpofi€V bciv rt Xeyfcy 
(ppovoviTas, “ who find in the prayers what the prudent ought to say,” ort 
Tou (Xfinis Kvpiov wX^pijs ij y^, that “ tlie earth is full of tlie mercy of the 
Lord which, being found in two Psalms, xxxiii. 5, and c.xix. 64, may 
be the reason ho quotes it in the plural, €vxais. And this m.ay be the 
place my author intends ; for he had not the confidence to transcribe it, 
nor direct particularly to it; having, it is like, no hopes that any, 
whose fancy was not deeply tinctwed with his conceits of such liturgies, 
looking tipon the place, would mistake the Psalms of David for a 
Greek prayer-book. 

Origen is again produced by him : who, says he, gives this descrip¬ 
tion of true Christians, Ol 8ia toO *Ii;o’oG t6v eVl watn OtpaTrfvovrts 0€o», 
Kai (SioCsTfs Karii t6 tiayytXior avroC, rals irpoirraxStia'ais t€ €vxals (TWex*- 
<rrtpoi> Kai deiSvrur, vvktos koi rjpjpas that is, as he renders it, 

“ They that servo the God of all, through Christ, and live according to 
his gospel; who also frequently and duly, both night and day, use 
those prayers that are (prescribed, as he will have it, or, which is all 
the word imports) commanded.” There needs not many words, to 


• Cyril. Catech. 5. [u. 3.] Teitull. Apol. cap. xxx. Chrysost. Horn. [vK] in 1 Tim p. 271. and in 
2 Cor. p. S97. and Hilary, in Cant. iv. p. 414. Auctor DeVocat. Gent. lib. i. cap. xii. p. 798. 
Cnlestin. Kpist. in Prosper, p. 894, pro Prosper, et llilario, cap.’xi. 

* Lib. vii. p. 354. * Lib. vl. i^aiiist Cels, fp- 80 ?.J 
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show the impertinency and unserviceableness of this passage, for the 
purpose for which it is alleged. When it appears," first, that those were 
not private prayers, which were to be put up night and day, at any hour 
fef either; secondly, that there are no prayers commanded, but in set 
foims, or that, if it had been irpoaraxOtiirais oiuXlair, any one would have 
understood thereby, prescribed and set forms of sermons; and thirdly, 
that there .are no commands for freejuent praying, but human inven¬ 
tions or prescriptions : then this allegation may be thought pertinent, 
and further considered. But the producer of it would not judge it 
worth]} so much, professing his distrust of its sulliciency to prove what 
he desires ; “ Yet, I profess," saith ho, “ I do not allege this passage, iis 
an infallible proof, because 1 know the word TtpotTTaxOe'KraK may be also 
otherwise interj)rcted.” If he had said, the word, wlien applied to 
prayers, in Origen, or any near his time, could never be but otherwise 
inVarpreted, he had spoken with more ingenuity,* ** ami no less truth. 

Another place in Origen is more commonly insisted on, viz. in 
Ilomil. xi. upon Jeremy ; and for imposed forms, they argue from the 
mode of an expression there, which, what it was in Origen, no man can 
tell; since in those Latin commentaries, we never have his words, and can 
never know (as his translators have used him) when wre have his sense, 
or whether we read him or them.® However, these are the words 
alleged, Ubi freqiimtei- in oratione diciiuus, J)a Oiiinipotens, da nobis par¬ 
tem cum prophetis, da cum apostolis Christi lui, tribue ut inveniamur ad 
vestigia unigeniti lui; “ When we often say in prayer. Grant, Almighty, 
grant us a lot with thy prophets, wdtli the apostles of thy Christ, give 
us that we may be found at the steps of thy only Son.” Here it is pre¬ 
sumed, that the^e are Origen’s words, and not his translators’; and that 
the form of his expression (on which alone the reasoning is grounded) is 
exactly and faithfully transferred to us, by those who declare they used 
no such exactness or faitlifulness in reading him. It is presumed also, 
that this was his meaning, that they frequently used, not only those 
petitions, but those very words, which there is no need we should 
grant: yet, if all these were yielded, no more can hence be concluded, 
than what is common with those who pray extempore, viz., that tltcy 
often in prayer, preferred one or two petitions, in the same words. Or, 

• The same Origen [saya] in Gen. Horn. x. Sine intermiasione orandum, apostolus prsccipit: 
VOS qui ad orationes non coiivenitls, quomodo impletls sine intermissione, quod semper omitHtls ? 

** * Pray without ceasing,' the apostle commands; how do ye who meet not at the prayers fulfil 
without ceasing that duty which ye always omit?" 

• ingenuousness. 

• Satis constat, Origenis, quae Latino tantum extant, a Rufflno et aliis interpretibus ita Riisse 
interpolate, ut ex ils vix possit certo intelligi, quid vere sit Origenicum, It is clear enough that 
the works of Origen, which are extant in Latin only, have been so interpolated by Ruffinus, and 
other translators, that It is scarcely possible to gather from them what is truly Origm's.” DaU. De 
lib. Suppos. Dionys., &c. lib. ii. cap. xxxiv. p. 440. 
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if I should grant, that this was a form of prayer, when there is nothing 
to persuade it, more than that the apostles’ was a set form," (ov n-avo/iuu 
TTavrort, “ I never ecase,” there being no less than frequenter here) yet 
what shadow of a proof is there, that it was a prescribed form ? 

Another very learned man thinks there is sufficient evidence for the 
forms in question, from one or two words {Dominica soUnrda, “ Lord’s- 
day solemnities,”) in Tertullian.* But what Tertullian means by those 
solmnia, “ solemnities,” himself particularly declares in the same place ; 
Jam vero prout Scripturm leguntur, out psalmi canuntur, ant petitiones 
delegantur, avt allocutiones proferuntur, ita inde visionibus materia snb- 
ministrantur, “ Already whilst the Scriptures are reading, or psalms 
singing, or petitions offering, or addresses delivering, materials are thus 
furnished from these exercises for visions the reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures, tlic singing of psalms, the prayers, and the sermons, are the 
Dominica solmnia mentioned. Now, if he who alleges this can per¬ 
suade the world, that at every assembly the same chapters were still 
read, the same psalms always sung, and the same sermons still preached; 
he may persuade us, that the same prayers in the same form and words, 
were always made ; because forsooth, these (as the other, and no more, 
no otherwise than the other) are soleimia, in Tertullian’s style. Yet, if 
we were so credulous, as to be persuaded into such a paradox, his work 
wotild not be done ; for prayers might be, (and are frequently) the 
same, and yet not prescribed. In" Tortullian’s time, neither the order 
of reading, nor singing, nor preaching, was prescribed; and yet they 
were in his style and account, solennia ; and that prayers must be con¬ 
cluded to have been in prescribed forms, merely because he reckons 
them, as the other, inter Dominica solennia, “ amongst the <Lord’s-day 
solemnities,” will seem wonderful to an ordinary reason. 

By this we may judge, how reasonably the same word in Cyprian is 
made use of, for the same purpose, Uhi vero solennibm adimpletis dare 
rxdicem diaconiis prcesmtilms caepit,'^ “ When the things wont to be done, 
before the distribution, being performed, the deacon began to give the 


• Eph. i. &c. 2 Thess. 1. II, 12. * De Anima, cap. ix. 

« Ut quisque dc Sciipturw, ye1 de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur in medium Deo canere, 

** Appeal is made to every one as ho is able either from the Scriptures or out of his own mind, to 
sing publicly to Ood.'* Tertull. [Apol. cap. xxxix.] 

Now, as concerning the ancient and general course of God's praises, and reading the Scripture, it 
appears by Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, that the order of reading the Scripture in the church 
was arbitruy in their time, as accommodated to the condition of the times aud occasions of their 
assemblies, Iqr the guides of several churches. The one of them saith, that the Scriptures are read 
hx^p*h ** ■" other words are tliese, Apol. cap. xxxix. Coimus ad 

literarum divitturum commemorationem, si quid pieesentium temporum quaiitas aut praemonere 
cogit aut recognoBcere; ** Wo assemble to repeat the Scriptures of God, what the condition of the 
present times enforeeth, either to forewvn or to recognise." The order, which is accommodated 
to the condition of the times, cannot be certain and appointed Afore. U. Thomd. Serv. at Pub!. 
Assem. pp. 397, 898. ^ Serm. De Lapeis. 
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’ cup .to those who were present.” Prayers were some of those things 
which were wont to be performed before, and so may be included in 
solennihus. But that soletmia should here denote prescribed forms of 
prayer, or such forms as were generally frequented, or indeed, any 

forms whatsoever, there is not the least show of reason (which we 
made evident by Cyprian’s master, even now.) Nor could it have fallen 
into any imagination, but of one only fiilly possessed with a conceit 
that none but such forms were then in use. The learned person producing 
tl’.ose^words, tells us a little before,” [that] the cucharist was celebrated 
with solemn prayers, in the apostles’ times; and yet acknowledges,* 
these were not set forms, but such as were suggested by the Spirit, and 
made by virtue of the extraortlinary gill; which, with Chrysostom, he 
calls x^pto-na = *0 ll'3,t solemn prayers were not set forms then ; 
and who can divine, why they must needs be so in Cyprian ? 

But in answer to these testimonies, this may sullico. I will add no 
laore, "lixi /a) immiXtov ra dpu^fvtSta hioK&itTovTfi KarnTrotufio', “ laCSt by 
rending cobw'ebs we overdo the matter,” to use Chrysostom’s words.” 
Hitherto wo meet with no evidence, for so much as any arbitrary forms 
of prayer, in the first and best ages of the church ; much less for pre¬ 
scribed forms. And yist this is the very best evidence that 1 can meet 

• with (produced by any that have laboured in this argument) for the 

* first tliree hundred years ; and indeed all, that hath any show of proof, if 

so be all that hath been examined, may seem to have so much. I should 
show too much contempt of the reverend author’s judgment, if 1 should 
offer with more words, to satisfy him, that (he pretended Ignatius’s 
fiia irpomvxr),^ “ one prayer,” or Justin Martyr’s koiv^ “ common 

prayer,” or the ancient preface, or TertnUian’s mode of renunciation/ 
Sursum corda, ■* Lift up your hearts,” or the use of a doxology (of 
those two last, sec what is said before) have not so much as the face 
of a proof for the liturgies in question. And I might be suspected 
of some design to render their advocates contemptible, if I shotdd 
insinuate, that any of them rely upon that, in this cause, which yields 
not the shadow of a support. I am much mistaken, if those that are 
judicious and disinterested, can count anything proved hereby, more 
than this, that those who make use of such allegations, are at a great 
loss for want of proofs. But I must not overlook what I met with, when 

• p. 240. 

i I acknowledge, that under the apostles, the prayers of the church were not prescribed, but 
conceived, by those that were employed in that office. Thomd. Right of Church, 328. 

lie makes it an argument for prescribed forms, that deacons weH mployed; yet says, they were 
not in prayem at the eucharist, p. 320, but appropriates these to presbyters, 328. And that which 
deacons did in the other was irpp<r^vna<c, “ bidding of prayer,” not praying, which Clem. Constit. 
distinguishes. Videl. **the deacon’s part,” “the bishop’s.” Lih. viU. 

cap. X. xii. xiiU xlv. xv. « In 1 Cor. xv. p. 514. 

F.piat. ad Magn. [sect, vil.l * • Apol. il. fp. Of. FaI. 1686.] / De Corona Milit. 
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I had thus far proceeded. T was not a little amazed, to see some Pro-, 
testants willing to allege that impudent forgery, called the liturgy of 
St. James, as evidence for prescribed liturgies; a piece stuffed with 
many superstitions and novelties,® such as were never dreamt of in the 
apostles’ times, nor long after ; and not without some strictures of blas¬ 
phemy and idolatry (offering incense to God, for remission of sins, and 
invocating the Virgin Mary.) So that Bellarmine himself (though the 
interest of a desperate cause, needing such supports, might have tempted 
him (as well as others) to it; many corniptions, which he is eng.Tged to 
defend, being therein countenanced) durst not say it was his, on whom 
it is fathered. De Jacobi liturgia sic sentio, earn aut non esse ^us, ant 
muUa ft posteHofibus eidsm additfi, “ Concerning the liturgy of James, it 
is my opinion, either that it is not his, or that many things have been 
added by later hands than his." lie instances* in divers particulars,® not 
known in the first times, and then adds, Mnlta sunt alia, qum redolent 
novitatem, “ Tliere are many other things therein, that savour of 
novelty.” 

All that Baronins hath to** say for it, is, [that] some passages in the 

■ OuAtf •j/ttis KaOaff'tv Tri? «WuffTo\«ic»ic vf*0oAo$iav rov “ For It doos not prc* 

Rervo tho pure character of apostolical orthodoxy,'* Euseb. Hist. lib. iil. cap. xxxii. The dialogues^ 
betwixt Peter and Apion were coiulemncd as counterfeit, upon this account. The following are a, 
few Instances from the Liturgy. W^oaftc^tu tA Ou^iana rovro cIt eAwAiaf xat rStv 

ttftapTiMv itnittv' io^a trot Ucccive this Iticensc as a pcrAime of a sweet savour for the 

remission of sins. Glory to thee, MaryMi'o/iwi'cAw/iev Ato-iroii'riv HeoroKov^ &c. " Let us make 
mention of the queen, the mother of God I *’ Postca, Marine et omnium sanctorum, ut precibus et 
Intercessionibus eoram niisericordiam consequainur, ut oblatio sit in requiem animarum, quse 
ante nos dormierunt, AAerwards, " (Let us make mention) of Mary and all the saints, that by 
their prayers and intercessions we may obtain mercy, and that the oblation may procure rest for 
the souls which have fallen asleep before us,”~;iaKapi'air i/vxuU iivanavtovt giving rest to the 
souls of the blessed." > gives instances. ;• 

* Nam in ea jubet flerl mentionem apostolorum, martymm, confessornm, et alibi meminit onacho- 
rctanmi, ct Christianorum damnatorum ad metaila; cum tamen constat anachorctas cnepisse k 
Paulo primo creniUa, ct Christlanos ccepisse danmari ad metalla post tenipora apostolorum. Ibidem 
jubet recitarl, Gloria Patrl et Filio, &c. quern hymnum eompositum fUlssc in concilio Nicaeno, com¬ 
munis opinio est. Jubet et dici, Sanctus Deus, Sanctus Fortis, Sanctus et Immortalis, Miserere 
Nobis, qui diu post tempora sancti Jacobi inventus est. Malta sunt alia, quee redolent novitatem, 
" Herein he orders that mention be made of the apostles, martyrs, and confessors; and in another 
place, of anchorets and Christians condemned to the mines: whereas it is clear, that the anchorets 
took their rise from Paul, the first hermit, and that the Christiana were first condemned to the 
mines subsequent to the times of the apostles. In the same book he orders that the Gloria Patri, 
et Filio, &c. be said, which hymn, it is the common opinion, was composed in the council of Nice. 
He also orders that the Sanctus Deus, Sanctus Fortis, Sanctus et Immortalis, Miserere Nobis, be 
used, which was made long after the times of St. James. There are many other things in It which 
savour of a modem date." Vid. Uivet. Crit. Sanr. pp. 110, 271, 

^ The cudinal brings five instances: most he misrepresents; none serve his turn. 

1. Sursum corda, **Llft up your hearts," so in Cyril, &v« sapdiar, ** Lift up your hearts," 
but in the liturgy not so, but avgt v%&fxtv rov vovv sal tAv napHat, ** us lift up our mind and 
our hearts.” and the answer in Cyril is, «xom€v wpit tAv Kiiptov, ** We lift Uicm up unto the Lord j” 
but in the liturgy quite otherwise, vis. Aftov sai Ainatov, It is meet and right." 

2. Orate pro vivis et defhnctis, Pray for the living and the dead," which words neither priest 
nor deacon useth, either in Cyril, or the liturgy. 

3. Osculemlni invicem in oseulo sancto, " Kiss one another w^th a holy kissin the litutgy, Aya- 

AXXyAovr iv Ayiy, ** Let us embrace one another with a holy kiss," but in Cyril, 
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catechisms called Cyiil’s," [are] agi'ceablo to somewhat in the said missal, 
as he will have it;. (Quam vere ej>ts esse plane cognoscet, qvi earn conferat 
cum iis, quce CytnUus ^usdem ecclesice Hierosolyrmrum episcopus in suis mys- 
•tagogicis orationibus habet, qua; quidem ipse non aliunde quam ex Jacobi 
lituvgia cognoscitur aecepisse,^ “ How truly it is his, he who compares it 
with those things which Cyril, bishop of the same church of Jerusalem, 
has in his mystagogic orations, will plainly discern, which things Cyril 
himself acknowledges he took from the liturgy of James,”) which is a very 
serv|peable argument, and may happily' prove as well, that Cyril was 
the author of the liturgy ascribed to James, or that James was the writer 
of the catechisms attributed to C 3 rril. How it is known, that Cyril could 
not have those passages anywhere else, but from James’s liturgy, I 
apprehend not; we must take the cai-dinal's word, nor is it capable of 
better proof:' but, that those particulars might be transferred out of the 
ca^-chisms into that liturgy, we may well understand another way. 

• It was some disparagement to the church of Rome, not to have a 
liturgy which might pretend to be apostolical, as well as the church of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria. A missal is formed, wherein the prayer for 
consecration, is verbatim the same with that called “ The Canon of the 
Roman Mass this missal, for the reputation of that canon, must pass 
for St. Peter’s. But Gregory, bishop of Rome, who six hundred years 
after ^Christ, knew no apostolical liturgies, and says, [that] in the apostles’ 
times, there were no forms used in the eucharist, no nut for consecra¬ 
tion, but only the<* Lord’s prayer, tells us also unhappily, that one 
Schol.'isticns made the canonical prayer used in the Rom.an church, for 
consecration of the eucharist; so that, if we will believe Gregory, (who 
knew the ojiginal of the Roman liturgies, as well as most parents know 
their children'') their St. Peter must be beliolding, for tlic said prayer, to 
Scholasticus (even as James was to a catechism for the forementioned 


6 dtnKoi'or, uXX>jXi>u( airoXfc/?€TCt Kut uXXqXow ** The deacon calls out, Receive 

ye one another, and let us embrace one another.'* 

4. Sancta sanctis, ** Holy things for holy men.** Resp. Unus est Spiritus, jfe. The response !«, 
** There is one Spirit." So in the liturgy, hut with the addition of «iv dofav eeov nar/for ^ 

elc atfiva, “ To the glory of God the Father, to whom be glory for ever,” which Is not In Cyril. 

5. Gustate et vidctc, quonlam suavis ^t Pominus, ** Taste and see that the Lord U good,** Is in 

other liturgies (as some of the former arc) and so may as well prove James to be the author of them, 
as of this. • Ad an. 63, n. 17. * Ibid. * haply. 

^ Orationem autem Duminicam idcireo mox post precem dlcimus, quia mos apostolorum erat, ut 
ad Ipsam solummodo orationem, oblationla hostiam eonsecrarent £t valde mihi inconveniens 
visum est, ut precem quam Scholasticus composucrat, super oblationcm diceremus; et ipsam tra- 
ditionem, quam Redemptor noster eomposult, super ejus corpuj| et snnguinem non dieeremus, 

Wc say the Lord’s prayer directly after this prayer, because it was the custom of the apostles to 
consecrate the sacrifice with that prayer only. And It appeared very unsuitable to me, to oflfer over 
the oblation the prayer which Sebolastfcus had composed, and not to offer the fonn which our 
Redeemer composed, over his body and blood.” Greg. [Magn.] lib. vii. £p. IxlU. [p. 230.] 

« Omtvs ecclesiasticiofBcii in8tl|utio veteris fUit Gregoril, *'The whole ordering of the ancient 
ecclesiastical service was Gregory’s work.” Platina. Vit. Greg. 

« Z 
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passages) unless we can imagine, that Gregory,® by Scholasticus, under¬ 
stood the apostle Peter. But even this should not seem strange; since 
to Bellarmine, in his zeal for the canon of the mass, it is probable; and 
yet* probable too, that Gregory, by Scholasticus, understood some per¬ 
son who lived in his own time. How hard is it for the greatest persons 
to manage the defence of apostolical liturgies, without rendering them¬ 
selves ridiculous 1 ® 

But these, whom I deal with, seem not to own this missal of James 
directly, speaking of it only as the opinion of some Greeks who tell of^uch 
a liturgy. What Greeks these are, I know not; not finding any p-reeks 
owning it, till seven hundred years after Christ: yea, the Greeks under 
the patriarch of Constantinople, and those in the diocese of the orient 
also, did utterly disclaim that liturgy one thousand two hundred years 
after Christ, as** Balsamon, the patriarch of Antioch, declares. 

Those that own it, or others, as apostolical, or did so heretofore, 
never did, never will, give any account thereof to the world, to cle.ai' 
them from imposture.' 

To waive the arguments usually insisted on, (that we may not actum 
agere, “ do what hfis been done,”) these liturgies were not known (nor 
used) before the seventh or eighth century./ For if they had been 
known in the foregoing ages, 

• Admitterc posBumua totum canonem, cxceptls ’'erbis Domint, a Scholastlco compoBitum, quia 
nliniram et Sanctua Petnia, et oBtorl aancti pontilicea ScholaBtIci did posBunt, “ We may admit- 
that the wliole canon, with tile exception of the wordB of our Lord, was composed by Scholasticos, 
since St. Peter, and other holy bishops, may very well go by the name of Scholastics." Bcitarra. Do 
Miss. lib. 11. cap. xix. p. 819. 

• SI uregoritts, per Scholasticum, intcliigat certum aliqusm hominem, qul state ipsius vixerlt, 
ut adrcCBaril contendnnt, utraque probsbilis est, “ If, however, as our opponents contend, Gregory 
means by Scholasticus any particular person who lived In his own time, it is agre-1 to be a pro¬ 
bable supposition." Id. ibid. 

• Flagrsns eupido nobilitatls avilse cogit homines inteidum delitare, " A burning desire after 
ancient nobility sometimes drives men mad." Baronins. 

' Attamen 85 canon sanctorum et omni laude ceiebrium apostolorum, et 59 canon Laodicenm 
synoili, enuraerantes Veteris Testamenti et Novi, ipsosque apostolicoa libtos, qni In uau nobis esse 
debent, nullam sacrilicil S. Marci, vel S. Jacobi mentionem faciunt, neque etlam cathollca sanctis- 
siml et eccumenici throni Constantinopolis ecclesia, uUo modo eas llturgiaa agnoscit. Pronuncia- 
mus igltur, non esse has rccipiendas, “ The 8Sth canon of the holy and ilunous apostles, and the 
59th canon of the council of Laodlcea, when enumerating the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the writings of the apostles, which wo ought to use, make no mention of the missal of St. Mark 
or St. James j nor does the catholic church of the most holy and lecumenical throne of Constan. 
tinopic acknowledge in any manner those liturgies. We pronounce, therefore, that they are not 
to be received." Balaam, in Beapons. ad Qumst. Marci. Petr. Alex. wcit[ten,] as Baronins observes, 
an. 1204. 

• The last particular, of vvdspieic d.su5oX6vus, “ the hypocrisy of liars,” I made to ho counterfeit 
writings, under the names of the llrst and best antiquity t St. Peter's liturgy, the liturgy of 
St. James. Matthew, Mark, Sc. Through which we need not doubt, but the doctrine of demons 
was promoted, when we see some not ashamed still to maintain it, by those counterfeit authorities. 
Mode, Apost. of Lat. Times, p. 159. 

f The dialogues betwixt Peter and Apion were rejected for less than this, Jis oU’ 5W t« 
wapA Tott waXoiotr, " Of which no mention is made by the ancients," Euaeb. Hist. lib. ill. cap. 
xxxviil. Yea, the epistle of James was in danger, not because It was never mentioned gt would 
never have been received by any under such silence) but because it was not so ftequently men- 
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• 1. Certainly there would have been some mention of them, by some 
fathers, councils, or other writers ; by those surely, who give an account 
of all apostolical writings, both questioned and unquestionable ; or those 
who lived upon the place where these counterfeits, assuming those great 

names, are said to have been entertained, particularly for that of James, 
by Eusebius, C 3 rril, or Jerome, who resided in Palestine. 

2. Undoubtedly they would have been generally admitted, as other 
apostolical writings were. None would have seen reason to have com¬ 
posed other liturgies, nor would any other have been preferred before 
thenv 

3. Finally, none would have presumed, or would have been suffered 
without control, to have enlarged, curtailed, inverted them, and made 
all kind of alterations therein, as some have done,® so as they are quite 
transformed from what they were once; insomuch as their favourers 
Cjin show us no one part of them, which may with any assurance be 
'ascribed to the first authors, whoever they wore. This is acknow¬ 
ledged, and said to be done in several ages, by the guides of those 
churches, where they ha<l entertainment: who by thus using them, 
evidently declared, either that they did not believe them to be aposto¬ 
lical, nor wotdd have had them so accounted ; or else, that themselves 


tioned, ov woAXoi •fov¥, rlov wtiXui avrriv hfAvttfiovevtrav, ** Not many of tho ancientf mention it.*' 
although it was received and approved, kv nXeitrraK tKKXmiutft ** in m(»t cburcheB.” Euicb. 
lib. ii. cap. xxU. Greec. ky'. 

The second epistle of Clemens was not approved os genuine, niv iO' rp icoi 

TavTi;v •/vMptfiov iiuvrafUiOiA' urt jti») iv tuuv uvTt; Kexpti^^vuw (<r/«ev, *' We are aware that 

this is not in equal repute with the first, because the ancients, as far os wc know, did not use It," 
, Kusob- [lib. iii. cap. xxxviiL] 

So Augustin rejects the writings under the name of Andrew and John, because they were not 
admitted by ifle < .lurch. Contra Advers. Leg. lib. i. cap. Ixx. (Contra Faust. Hb. xx. cap. Ixxix. 

« Namutl.atini ipsiet Oreeef pontiflces,multadeinceps in suis lUurgUs, quas Jam inde abapostolia 
acceper.Tnt, pro re nata, vel immntarunt, vel addidcrunt: ita etlam ab Alexandrinls et .^gyptiia, 
par est credere, pro temporum opportunitatc factitatuin, " Fur ns the Latin bishops themselves, and 
the Greek successively, either added or changed as they had occasion many things in their liturgies 
which they had received even from the apostles, and oiiwaids, so also it Is icasonfUde to believe, 
that the same was frequently done by the Alexandrian and Egyptian bishops, as the times served." 
Vietorius Scialach. Pipface to his version of Three Arabic Liturgies. 

lUud aceidit (quod etiam apud Latinos factum esse constat) ut in sacratisslma missa (vix. Jacobi) 
aliU superadditls preetbus, aliis autem breviori summa contractis, ritibusque nonnihil auctls aut 
immatatls, vel tamen sulratantia Integra pemianentc paulo divcrslor ab ilia prfstina habcatur, " It 
happened (as la clear took place even amongst tho Latins) that by the addition of some prayers, by 
the abridgment of others into a short compendium, by the amplification or change in some degree 
of rites in this most sacred missal (via. of James's,) whilst, however, the substance remained un<* 
impaired, it assumed a somewhat difl’erent shape from its primitive one." Baronius in S^nd. ad 
an. 63, n. 5. 

Extat etiam Hturgla eldem S. Jacobo attribute, quse tamen d postertoribus ttalocupletstaest, ut 
non sit facile dyudldum, quae yati cjus litui^is S. Jacobum habcat authorem, " There is also 
extant a liturgy ascribed to tho same 8t. James; which, however, bos been so interpolated by later 
hands, that it is not easy to decide what part of it has St. James for Its author." Bellarm. De 
Script. Eecles. p. 83. 

And [H}erbert Tthomdike] compares the pretended primitive litui^es to Theseus* ship, whidh 
had beSu so changed, as no man could tell what port of it lemdned. Serv. of Ch. at Rel^. Assemb. 
p. 230. 
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were impious wretches, in making so bold with that which should have 
been preserved inviolable as the Scripture ; and wretched impostors too, 
who wotxld thrust their own patches, and others no better than their own, 
upon Christians, under apostolical names : and so, one of these ways, all 
the credit is lost, upon which they arc recommended to the world as 
apostolical. 

But, if they were not known (as is manifest by the premises they 
were not) for so many ages; then, neither were they extant, and so, 
owe not their original to the apostles, or any near their times. Foy it 
is impossible, that, if they had been extant, and composed by the apwtles, 
for the constant and daily use of the churches, they should not be known 
to the generality of Christians, supposed to have so used them : or, if any 
will say, [thatj the churches used them not, he must condemn them as 
highly impious, living in wilful disobedience to the apostles’ orders, and 
open contempt of their authority, from generation to generation : and 
further, if they were not known to be apostolical, before the seventh or* 
eighth ages, there is no way left to know it after. Innate arguments there 
are none, in those pieces, to evidence it, but many which show the con¬ 
trary; no features or lineaments truly apostolical, but much of the scurf 
and luxuriousness of corrupt and decrepit ages. So that there is nothing 
but testimony to rely on, and ho that will admit writings to be apostolical, 
upon the testimony of times wherein delusion and degeneracy pre¬ 
vailed, without the least attestation of the first churches, and so many 
intermediate ages, is well disposed to lx: deluded, or delude otlicrs. 

To conclude, if those" who allege tlicm, did know any prayers, in 
that [liturgy] of James, or the rest, which they really believed to be 
apostolical, they would use tliosc themselves, they would emj)loy their 
authority and interest to have them used by others; they would not be so 
arrogant, as to think their own models, or so weak, as to judge the forms 
of others bettor ; or so perverse, as to make choice of the worse ; they 
would not show such contempt of the apostles, as to prefer others before 
them ; or such disobedience, as never to observe what they prescribed. 
All the writmgs of the apostles (they being universal officers divinely 
inspired) oblige all; so that I sec not what room there is for excuse, 
unless tliey will say, that though the apostles composed these lituigies, 
yet they did not enjoin the use of them, but left it arbitrary, imposing on 
none. Yet even thus, tliough there be less disobedience, there is no less 
contempt. For those that will have prayers of others’ composing used, 
when there is also choice of them ; do they not ofiTer an affront to the 

* Bilson, Apol. par. 4, p. 409. W})en the papist r«‘aaoneth after tiiia manner, Suie[]y] the apMUea 
had some precise Ibrm of service, though wc know it not; the reply to them is: Since you know it 
not, why make you it your anchor>bold, seeing what the apostles did observe, none would have 
dared but have observed it, alter their example f 
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apostles, with the aggravations forementioned, if they neglect theirs, and 
use and impose those of others ? 

And if the apostles did not enjoin the use of their supposed liturgies, 
nor woTild impose them on any, why are they not imitated herein? 
Why, having less authority, (to say nothing of wisdom) do our liturgists 
take more upon them, than the apostles would do, in imposing on those, 
whom they thought best to leave free; and imperiously prescribing 
their own weak inventions, or others, weaker and worse than their own, 
wh^n the apostles, divinely inspired, did not so much as advise the use 
of tl\fir supposcid forms ? 

But if they do not know, nor really believe, (as the premises per¬ 
suade me they do not) that those forms and prayers, or any of tliem, 
are the apostles’; is it ingenuous to offer that for proof, whieh they do 
not themselves believe ? 

, Let us then leave them to those who can believe them, which 1 shall 
' wonder if any can, but those who have a faith at command, (when it 
will serve a turn) wide enough to swallow Jacobus do Voragine” without 
mincing. 

If I have stayed the longer here, they will,'l hope, beiir with me, who 
tender the honour of the apostles, and of the Divine and infallible Spirit, 
to whose inspirations we owe all their writings; and would not have 
thebi lie under the imsufferable reproach, of having such deformed brats 
fathered on them ; which indeed were the issue of darkness and degene¬ 
racy, and the ages wherein those prevailed; but borrowed those great 
and sacred names, to hide their shame, and gain them reputation, in a 
world much under the power of delusion, where alone it was to be 
hoped foj. 

Thus we have cleared the first three hundred years after Christ, from 
all suspicion of worshipping God publicly, in the way under debate; 
having examined all that is alleged, either for prescribed or arbitrary 
forms ; and finding nothing of weight therein, to sway a disinterested 
person to believe there was any such thing, or to procure the assent 
of any, but those who are disposed to yield it without proof. And 
since that is not found to have been the way of the three first ages of 
Christianity, it is not very considerable,* nor scarce worth the inquiry, 
in what times else this may be found,—a way of worshipping God in 
public assemblies, for which there is nothing in the apostles’ writings or 
practice, or in the practice of the first churches, and those after them 
for three hundred years ; and so, neither rule, nor reason, nor example, 
in the best and most imitable ages ; where also, their way of worship- 

• Jiu'obus de Voragiiie wan the author of the “ Legcnda Aurea, or Gulden Legend,” a book full of 
the ihost astounding narratives^nceming the saints. He was the medisv^ Alban Butler.'-Kn. 

* worthy consideration. 
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ping is deserted, who served God most regularly and acceptably. If - it 
find anything to excuse it, it will have nothing to commend it to any, 
iinless we will admit those of such palates to be our tasters, who like a 
puddle better than either the spring or the streams while they run any¬ 
thing clear. 

In the two next ages, mtI to x.tipov r& irpdyiurra irpotj\6(, “ things grew 
worse and worse,” “ as he tells us, who resolutely set himself against the 
stream of the then prevaihng corruptions, but fotmd it too violent for him, 
and warned others by what befel him, that to strive against it, was,the 
way to be sunk. Those who have no great affection for these lituj'gies, 
will not envy them the honour of having their rise in such degeneracy, 
as the best writers of those days saw so much cause to lament. The 
chief, if not the only omuincnt of those times, were those great persons, 
who had such reason to complain thereof. And many there were excel¬ 
lently accomplished, in the fourth age, and some till about the middle 
of the fifth. It may seem something for the credit of these liturgies, if ' 
they can be found in the church, while there was anything of such 
emincncy in it; let us therefore view what is produced, as a discovery 
thereof. 

The eighteenth canon of the council of Laodicca is alleged for 
prescribed liturgies,* Ilfpi roC riji/ aMjp XeirovpyiW t&v tvxav iravrort Kat 
fV rait (wdratt xal cv raU tcnripais yeptirSai, “ That the some 

ministration of prayers ought to be used both at the ninth hour and 
at evening, viz. three in the afternoon.” 

Hence it is argued, the same prayers are to be used, both at nones 
and vespers ; therefore forms of prayer are imposed. But this is a very 
lame inference; for, neither is the consequence good, neither is the ante¬ 
cedent true. 

The inconsequence is apparent, since the same prayers may be used 
often, and yet the words thereof not be presorilKjd or imposed. We have 
instances enough, to clear this, in our pulpits; where many, before 
tlicir sermons, and after, use the same prayers morning and evening, 
whereas none prescribe the words, or impose those forms on them, but 
themselves. And so we might dismiss this canon, as making nothing 
for prescribed forms. If this synod -would have had the same prayers 
used, yet here is not a syllabic for prescribing the words thereof, or 
enjoining what forms should be used. 

But, indeed, here is nothing to signify that it was the intent of 
tire synod, to have Uic same prayers usid, at die times specified ; neither 
the whole phnose, (njv out^k Xtmvpylap tu>p “ the same ministra- 


* Chi-ys. ill I Cor. Ilom. [vi.J p. 277. 

* Titultu in Criib. l)e Orationibm UuotidianU. 
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tioil of prayers,”) nor any word in it imports such a thing; and they 
make the fatliers absurd, who fix such a sense on their decree. Anrovp- 
yia will not serve the turn; for it does not here (as in later times) 
‘signify a book or model of prescribed and stinted forms of prayer, and 
other administrations. Indeed, as some papists, where they meet with 
this word, conclude they have found their mass ; so others, when tliey 
find it, may fancy they have discovered a service-book : but both 
ridiculously, to those who understand the ancient use of the word. 

Far, no instance hath yet been produced, nor can be, wherein it is 
used in this sense, by any of the ancients, before this council, or long 
after; and therefore none will believe it is so taken here, but such 
whose desire to have it so, will serve for reason enough to believe it. 

But XetTou/jyi'n," according to the notation and ancient known use of 

the word, denotes sometimes a public function or office, most commonly 

tlw! exercise and administration of it,* and then it is not the forms of 

• « ^ 

action, but the action itself, the public use, employment, exercise, or 
ministration of that, to which it is applied, civil or religious. Applied 
to worship, it is not die forms of worship, but the ministration of it; so, 
XfiTovpyia- t&v {/pvav, in Theodorct, is not a raotlcl of prescribed hymns, 
but the singing of hymns ; so XtirmpyUi r&v avayivaxTKopivav ypa^&v, in 
Justinian,® is the holy exercise of reading the Scripture, not a rubric 
prescribing what lessons should be read ; of which the ancient church 
knew nothing : and, (which comprises all) he will have him capitally 
punished, Kt<jiaKueS>s rtpapt'urBai, whosoever rat Ott'at Xeirovpyi'as Tapd(oi,^ 
“shall disturb the Divine ministrationsthe disturbance surely is of 

■ Aurovix^ia Kw/»iwr fi 6nfioffia {twnp9<f*<it ** Xetrovpyia properly slgiiifles any public service.'* 
Suidsa Lex. •' 

Kat oi ^tiu^ovret 7 c tut KO(VOTftf>aT tov fiiov XfitQVfifiav Xpie’Tiavoi tm rotavra ircpftirravrat* 
^XXa rnpovvrev iavroi/i 0etor4p^ Kut avaynatoripf Xeiruvftfiif ^KKXttcrtav (HoVf Iwi otartipiif itvOpia- 

iruv, Mot because they shun the commoner offices of life do the Christians decline the same, but 
as r(»erving themselves for the more divine and necessary service of (Sod’s church, In order to 
men’s salvation.” Origeti eont. (kils. lib. vlii. p. 428. 

Thcodoret, Hist. lib. ii. cap. xxiv. 

* "Exeiv avrovt rifv Koi XeiroitpYiav, ** Tliat they should have the honour and exercise 
of their function.” Epist. Synod. Nic. in Theodoret, lib. i. cap. lx. Vld. Cone. Antioch. [Can. iv.] 
in Cod. Can. xovit 

* Kal Up<( yiyovt XeiTovpv/a, ^iroiov heriv is rair dyicsTUTuiv isKXnei'ait' fiveeOatt ratw 

re Oeitev 2ivaytvta<rKofi4v»v r/pa^wv, ** A holy service of reading the Divine Scriptures is held, such 
as is customary in the churches of God,” Just. [Nov. 7.] 

4'dXXeii' rti re vvKxeptvA sa* rd l>p0ptv<* koc rd iawtiptvat *' To sing the nocturnal and morning and 
evening hymns,” is in the Code, raTr Ketrovpyiw yi¥€tr$uit ** to engage in the exercises.” Id. ibid. 
[Lib.l.tit.Ui. Lex.xli.|10. De Episc. et Cler.] 

Prayers and litmgy are sometimes contradlstinct, as when [it is said] Privatm domus evx&v 
xapiv, sed non lepdr Xsirovpytar, ** Private houses ore for the purpose of prayers, but not for the 
holy service (Xetrovpytat.)** [Authent. Coil. v. tit. xiii.] Novel. 58. Aeirouftyia and koh'oiviu, 
[are] distinct, Cod. lib. i. tit. !iL De Episc. et Cler. [Lex. xliv.] p. [19.] Vld. De Eplscoporum 
■leatorum aut spectatorum, &o. **Of bishops who are gamblers or play-goers.” 'for lepdr u^op*- 
C«r9at XeiTovpYtar, that they be excluded from the sacred mtnisira^iofi,” (XecTovpYmc.) [Lib. i, 
tit. iv. Lex. xxxili.] • 

* Aiith. Coll. ix. tit. vi. [Nov. cxxiii.] cap. zxxl. fp. 174.] 
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XttTovpyia t&v Kr)pvrT6vrav, “the ministration of preachers,” in Theophy- 
lact, and others,® is preaching; which exercise will not be denied to 
the exercises of Divine ministrations, not of any written models. So 
have been performed without any prescribed forms, for many hundred 
years. 

So, applied to prayer, Xttrovpyia r&p tvx&», here is not a model of pre¬ 
scribed prayers, but the exercise of praying ; and therefore, tmless we 
will prefer a sense of the word then utterly unknown to Christians, 
before the proper and* usual acceptation of it, rfi» avnjv Xtiroupyico rav 
€vxav, is not the same prescribed forms of prayer, or the same of any 
sort; but the same exercise of prayers, when long, was better performed, 
and such may be without such forms. 

If Upovpyla had been put by the synod in the place of Xtirmpyia, (a 
word apt to be mistaken, since it was applied to a later invention) 
nothing would have been imdorstood hereby, but a holy exercise, or. as 
it is in Hesychius, Ipyop UpanKbv, “ a sacred employment,” and by the 
whole, no other than the same holy exercise of prayer, instead of what 
is now made of it, the same prayers ; and yet these two words were of 
the same import anciently. The apostle expresses his acting as a \ei~ 
rovpyos, by itpovpytiv, Horn. xv. IG, and Chrysostom® useth them as 
synonyms, and explains Xtiroupytiv by Upovpyuv. 

Again, for the phrase, let it be observed, that the expression is not 
Tijv Xarovpyiap r&v avrwv tixaip, “ the ministration of the same prayers 
this indeed might have signified the use of the same prayers. But t^» 
avT^p XeiTovpyiap rap tix^p, “ the same ministration of prayers,” is no 
more here the pr.aying of die same prayers, at three and six afternoon, 
than ri/p ovt^p XetTovpyiap toO io)pvypMTot, “ the same ministration of 
preaching,” would have been the preaching of the same sermon twice in 
one afternoon. And as there might have l>een y XtiToupyia top 
vpp&p, “ the siime exercise of singing” at nones and vespers, without 
singing the same psalms at both hours ; and the same service or exer- 


* T« \«trovp 7 oilt'rwir; rovr* Sort KnpvrTo^rtav, What U the meaning of \tiravp*f6vri*¥t (u 
they miuiatared. Actn xiii. 2) ? It U ' as they preached.’ ” TheophyJact. in Act. xUl. v. 2. So CBeu- 
menluat Ibid. So Chrytostonit in Act. Horn, xxtrii. p. 766. AciTovp 7 oi tvxaift ti/ia noi dmXvIcect 

** Ministera (X«iTOPf> 7 oi) in prayers and preaching.” Euseb. Vit. Const, lib. iv. cap. xlv. Oi^k dirXSe 
Xurpsiap X^wp, Ka0nirep ttf>X!7> ^XXii Xetrovpyiav Kui Upovpyiav' af/7n yap poi Icpovi^pqt 
aitppTTeiv KOI Karayy4X\ei¥, ** Not Haying simply Xarpetap, (worship,) as in the beginning, but 
X«irtftf|> 7 (av, (ministry and priesthood.) For this Is my priesthood, to wit, preaching and proclama> 
tlo».” Cfarysost. in Horn. Uom. xxix. p. 221, ver, 16. 

* So part of the presbyter’s ministration, \«iTovpyia, Cone. Ancyr. is rpoc^vpttv and o^iX^tp, 

** to offer and preach,” Can. t. And the deacon's employment, or Xe(Towf>Yiu, is Sprop h irorifptop 
ttPu^epstv n Kfip>^<rc<p, “ to bear tiie bread and the cup, or to preach,” Can. 11. And there la the 
XsiToepY^a of the deaconess, Cone. Chalccd. Can. zv. tc x^^p^^*^*'^*** xp^hop Tipd 

itt^)ap9i¥a9a r{i \etro¥ftyiif, *' Receiving imposition of hands, and remaining a certain time in her 
ministration (XcireopYiy.)” 

* Bom. zxix. in Rom. p. 22), <uid fialsamun in Cone. Ancyr. [Can. i.] 
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cise of reading the Scripture, though the same chapters had not been 
read, or any by the prescript of a rubric ; aud the same ministry or 
exercise of preaching, though the same sermons had not been preached 
twice over within three hours, or without using any set forms of homi¬ 
lies : as well might there be r^i> avr^p \eirovpyiap rap evxap, tlie same 
exercise of praying at die third and sixth hours, without using the same 
prayers, or any set forms at all. 

Besides, no rational account can be given, why the same prayers might 
be uae<l at six, which were used at three [in the] afternoon. No decree, 
parallij. to this (if so taken) can be produced; nor anything, in the 
practice of the church, before or after, agreeable to it. Where can it 
be showed, that the same prayers, without variation, were always used, 
at several hours of the same day, the same invariably at the sixth hour, 
as at the ninth, <fec. ? Even after unalterable forms were introduced, 
their several hours had their difterent ofliecs; each of them, in the Latin 
church, did statiii temporis respondere, “ correspond to the character of 
the season,” and were suited to the time for which they were appointed, 
as” Durandus tells us : aud in the Greek church, they did ra fladora 
Kaifxf \(iTovprytip, as Leo [tells us], “ accommodate the service to the 
season.”* 

Bcda speaks of a hymn sung potius in vespertinis, qmm in aliis officiis, 
“ rather at vespers than in any other otRce.”” And Basil, long before 
him mentions one, which he calls inihixpiap (ixapiarlop, “ the candle-light 
thanksgiving,” which was used at candle-light,** row ^mrepipov (jtaTos 
(ftapipTos.” And such a one we have set down, by the most learned of 
primates,.*^ called Ipptig row \vxpikoC, “ the candle-light hymnso proper 
for the evejjing, it could not be congruously usexl at any other hour 
of the day. What reason is there to doubt, but their irpoa-fvxa'i Xw;^i/iKaS, 
“candle-light prayers,” as Epiphanius* calls them, or those ralr Xw^wi- 
fixdi, “ prayers at candle-light,” * were also accommodated to the 


• Sane oflteiuin Eexttc statui temporis respondet, sicut et oflicia aliarum huraram; in prlma uani- 
que liora est inchoatio, in teitia perfeclio, in sexta consummatio, &c. Quod iudkant verba bynmo- 
rum, quae in ipsis horis, et etiain in nona permittuntur, *' The office of the sixth hour, (>. e. noon,) 
corresponds to the charncter of the season, as also the offices of the other liours. For in the first 
hour, {i. fi. six, a.m.,) we have beginning: in the third, (i. e, nine, a.m.,) maturity : in the sixth, 
(t. e. noon,) the end. 'Which the woids of the hymns that are gone through in these hours, and 
also in the ninth hour (i. e. three, p.m.,) indicate." Durand. Rational, lib. v. cap. vii. p. 160. 

^ [Vit. Chrys. Int. Op. tom. vUt. p. 288.] 

* In Durand, lib. v. cap. ix. p. 162. 

In the Cathemerinon of I’rudentius, containing hymns for all parts of the day, the fifth (in 
the editions of Aldus, and all others but those of Gisellnus and Fahricius) is intituled Ad accensionem 
lucemse, At the lighting of the lamp," and was afterwards made use of as a church hymn, 
diiferent, both from those four that go before it, (ad gallicantum, “at cock-erowlng," ad matu- 
tinum," at dawn," ante cibum, “before meat,” post cibum, “after meat,”) and those two that 
follow it. Vid. Rivet. Crit. Sacr. lib. iii. cap. xxvi. p. 331. 

' De Spirit. Sanct. cap. xxix. p.«76. / Usher, De Synib. p. 35. f that. 

» rRpiph. Exp. Fid. n. xxHi. tom. 1. p. U06.] • (n Socrat. Hist. lib. v. cap. xxil. 
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time from whence they are denominated, and at which they were iised, 
as well as their hymns ? To conclude, there is no need to make the 
canon thus confound the offices, which were always distinct, and with¬ 
out all reason, to run counter to all the Christian world ; nor to force 

a sense upon tiie phrase, which it is impatient of; nor to put a construc¬ 
tion upon XtiTovpyia, which those times were utterly strangers to. The 
design and-import of it is but this; that those in that province, should 
assemble for worship twice [in thej afternoon ; and as they had prayers 
at one of the hours, so should they hare the same holy employm^t or 
exercise at the other; or as it is more briefly expressed in th% Latin 
editions of that council. Quod semper supplicationes orationum, et ad 
horam nomm, et ad^ vesperam oportet celebrari,^ “ That devotional suppli¬ 
cations ought to be used at the ninth hour, (i.e. three p.m.) and at 
vespers (i.e. six p.m.)” Quod id ij)sum miniaterium oralionum, et in 
nonis et vesperis fieri debeat,“ That the same ministration of prayprs 
ought to be used at nones and vespers.” Quod id ipsum cfiiciumprecutfi 
et nona et vespera semper deheat exhiberi,* “ That the same oflice of prayers 
ought to be used at both nones and vespers.” 

This canon of the Laodicean synod (which I have been the longer 
in examining, because I see some apt to mistake it, who have not so 
much bias as others to mislead tlicm) is all considerable,' that I find 
alleged for prescribed liturgies,-^ in the fourth age. For I would not 
disparage all, with the unadvisedness of those who produce the twenty- 
third canon of the thuxi Council of Carthage (and also the twelfth of 
Milevis) to supjmrt that which we have seen they utterly overthrow. 

Only I must not forget that some make an offer at the liturgies widely 
go under the names of Basil and Chrysostom ; as though (hese would 
help tlieir cause. But they do this but faintly, as knowing them to be 
by Pi-otestants, generally branded for counterfeits; and that for many 
reasons, such as their opposites*' count very cogent, in like case : such 
bring the order and matter of them, such rites there used, such persons 
there mentioned, many words, many things, therein, that they cannot 
but ridiculously be ascribed to those great persons, or to any, in or 
near their times. Our English pirelates formerly had no more favour 
for them; take a taste thereof in Bishop White’s censure* of tliem; 
“ The liturgies,” saith he, “fathered upon St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, 

• In Clem. ConstU. lib. vlH. et jcnrcptvijt et ^ir<Xvx*'(eT| ** the morning, 

and evening, and candle-light invocations,*’ arc distinct and different. Cap. axxv. xxzvi. xxxvii. 
xxxvilL 

• Carans. * Cod. Justel. p. 73. * In Crab. tom. i. p. 377. 

• deserving consideration. 

/ Liturgy, in Martinlus and others, [standsl 1. for any public office of ministry, and especially of 
distriliution. 2. For the public service of Cod, in reading, teaching, praying. 3. Forstated orders 
and forms ofthat public service. Bellarmine adds a fourth [sensej, for the sacrificing offices only. 

r opponents. * opinion. 
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•have .a known mother (to wit, the late Boman church ;) but tliere is 
(besides many other just exceptions) so great dissimilitude between the 
supposed fathers and the children, that they rather argue the dishonest 
dealings of their mother, than serve as lawful witnesses of that which 
the adversary inteudeth to prove by them."" Indeed the liomanists 
are the great sticklers for the legitimation of these missals, seeing them 
full of those sores, which they count the beauty of their chuioh. They 
arc made use of, to countenance the worship of images and altars, the 
intercession and invocation of saints, the sacrifice of the mass, the real 
presence^ the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, &c. And 
yet none of them have the confidence to affirm, that as we have them 
now, they were the issue of those on whom they are fathered. Only 
some, very loth quite to lose the advantages they would make of them, 
are willing to suppose that though they have suffered very great 
changes, by additions, iuterpohilions, inversions, substraetions, <S:c., yet 
soBiething may yet remain thercan of Basil’s and Chrysostom’s. But 
they give no reason why they sixppose this, when it is necessary they 
should do it in this case, if [in] any ; since there arc the same grounds 
for the entire rejection of these liturgies, which they count (and many 
more than they count) sufficient for the total rejecting of some others. 
If such groundless surmises may be admitted, no brat, though evidently 
s^xurious, but will procure a legitimation, in part at least, if any can 
exiject thereby to serve a turn ; a way is hereby opened for an equal 
defence of the most impudent and pernicious forgeries that the church 
hath been pestered with. Some will be apt to suppose the like of the 
litingics fathered tipon Peter, James, Mark, and all the apostles, in 
their pretended Constitutions. Something therein may be theirs, and 
’they may as reasonably suppose it; for the Gospels which went under 
the names of Peter,* James, Thaddeus, Thomas, Andrew, though they 
were changed and corrupted, yet what was found therein consentient® to 
primitive and catholic doctrine, might be the apostles’, and the substance 
of them of their composing. It is true, those gospels were not received 
by the first churches, but that makes no difference : since neither were 
those liturgies received by them, no nor known, or mentioned, as we 
showed before, (and so not extant) till many hundred years after the 
apostles’ times ; and upon this account, their pretence to apostolicalncss 
is more ridiculous thiin that of the other. And they who received 
those spurious liUu-gics so late, might, upon the same terms, have 


• Agatnot Fisher, p. S77. 

• Those mentioned in Synopsi Scriptune, in Athuias.tom.U. p. 134. lUpiodot It^rpov, 

Owpa, 'Eva^ftXiov xartt Cha/tH, 3(Ofix*y iiroaToXiap, KXtifxtPuat 8fC., The journeys of Peter, John, 
1’hoinas, (he Gos]>el according to Tliotnos, the teaching of the apohties, of Clement," &c. [In edit. 
Pans. 1627, tom. ii. p. 55.] * « agieeable. 
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admitted the forged gospels, viz., changing and patching them, as they* 
listed. But enough of this before. 

As for the liturgies before us ; those who will suppose something of 
them to be Basil’s or Chrysostom’s, do not, cannot show us what that 
is ; nor do they, nor can they, give us any rule by which we may know 
it; and so it is not, it cannot be known, that any prayer in them is 
theirs, to-whom the whole is intituled:" and therefore it cannot be 
hereby proved that ever either of them composed any prayers, for the 
public use of others ; much less that they prescribed any to bj used, 
in the same form and words. And so, if this shift were honest, and 
safe, and reasonable ; yet is it wholly unserviceable for the proof of 
prescribed liturgies. To be brief, it is manifest in the genuine writings 
of both those fathers, that they judged it necessary to conceal and keep 
secret the sacramental rites and prayers (which is all that is consider¬ 
able* in those liturgies) from all but the communicants. Now they did 
not take the course to conceal, but divulge them, if they writ aad 
published those liturgies, though but for the common use of the province 
or diocese where each of them presided ; and therefore, since we can¬ 
not conceive that they would run counter to their declared principles, 
it cannot be believed that they were the authors and divulgers of those, 
or any other such liturgies, or of any such prayers in them ; and con • 
sequontly it is injurious to them to father these missals (if they were 
not otherwise so leprous, and every way unlike them) upon these 
wordiios. 

And so I leave tliem, stuffed so full with the corruptions of later 
times, that none but those who are fond of such corruptions, and would 
fain have them, right or wrong, of ancient generous extract, can 
believe them to be the issue of tho.se fathers ; only let me interpose my 
conjecture, how it came to pass that Basil, Chrysostom, and Ambrose 
too, were accounted the authors of liturgies, though neither themselves 
nor any diat lived with them, or near the time in which they flourished, 
mention any such thing. It is recorded of each of these persons, 
signally and peculiarly, that they introduced a new mode and order of 
singing, into the respective churches, where they presided, never there 
used before. Basil’s new psalmody, brought in by him to Csesai-ea, 
was made more remarkable, by the offence taken thereat by the clergy 
of Neocsesarea, as an innovation in the worship of God. He defends it, 
and gives an account what it was,® rrjv alrlav ipanjd&trt rov wo/pvK- 
rov TOVTov Koi amrdvdov iroXf/iov, ^jntK^lOvs X/yovirt, sal rp6no» peKuiiat rijs 
wap' iipiv KtKpaTTjxyias avvtiBttas waptiKKaypfvovt, “ If the cause be asked of 
this implacable and perpetual quarrel, they say. It is the psalms, and 


* ARcribed. 


* worthy consideration. 


• Epist. IxUi. 
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‘the mode of singing, altering the custom which hath been retained 
amongst us.” And afterwaids, dXX* ovk tpact ravra Art tov fieyaXov 
Vptiyopiov, “ There was none of this (say they) in the time of Gregory 
the Great.” Now Basil denies not, but he had begun another way of 
singing than they had been accustomed to ; but that it might appear 
how little reason there was to quarrel with him for it, he declares 
what it was, TcXfvratov dvaardvris tS>v irpoirtvx&Vt fls Ti\v ^fraXpatiaif 
KaOiarairToif Ka\ vvv pip Stx" hiav<pi)6ivTts dm^dXXovo'U' dXXqXotr, &c. 
“ Finally, rising from prayer, they betake themselves to singing, and 
sometimes the company being distributed into two parts, they answer 
one another in singing.” The first who brought up this mode of singing" 
was Flavianus and Diodorus, at Antioch, using it in their conventicles, 
when the Arians had possessed themselves of the public churches, as 
Theodoret relates it. From thence it passed to other places, and was 
first at Caesarea practised by Basil. 

•Ambrose, who borrowed many other things of Basil, liked his 
psalmody so well, as* he introduced it into the West, first using it in 
his church at Milan,® and this when Augustin was there, who assures 
us, from his own knowledge, that it was not long since the practice 
there began ; Nimirnm annus erat, aut non multo eanplius, cum Jmtina 
•Talentiniani regia puen mater Iwminem tuum Ambrosium persegueretur 
Tueresis sttce causa, “ It was but a year, or little more (before Austin was 
leaving those parts) when Justina, the mother of the young emperor 
Valentinian, persecuted the servant of God Ambrose, for her heresy’s 
sake," (she being an Arian.) Excuhahat pia plsbs in ecclesia mori paerata 
cum episcopo suo; tunc hymni et psalmi, ut canerentur secundum morem 
orientalium ^rtium, ne populus maeroris tcedio cotUabesceret, inatitutum 
* est, “ The godly multitude did watch in the church, ready to die with 
their bishop; then, lest the people should languish through the tedious¬ 
ness of their grief, was the singing of psalms and hymns, after the 
mode of .the orient, instituted.” And from Milan, where Ambrose* 


• oZrot irpfiirot dteXovm rovt r&v ^aWovTUv x^povt, tK TfiN AavitdtK^v 

ia(a¥ /it«Xwd<ov’ Koi tovto hv 'Antiox^^V *f*^f***' upfatXkvo¥, wd¥ror€ Ku« fCuT«Xa/9e Tnf 

oiKO¥tii¥nM rd r^pnarot “They were the first who divided the choruses of the singers into two 
hands, and taught them to sing the psalmody of David by course. And this custom, which first 
began at Antioch, spread everywhere and reached the ends of the world." Theodoret Hist. Ilh. if. 
cap. xxiv. p. 78. And by this it appears that the account which Socrates gives of the original 
hereof, (lib. vi. cap. vlii.) is a fable, and either not known, or not believed by Theodoret, who yet 
was best acqu^iited with tlie customs of Antioch. * that. 

• Non longe cceperat Mediolanensis ccclesia genus hoc consolation is et exhortationis ceiebrare, 
xnagno studio fratrum coneinentium vodbus et cord.bus, “ The clmrch of Milan had not long com¬ 
menced this mode of consolation and exhortation." Et ex Ulo in hodiernura retentum, multis Jam 
ac pene omnibus gregibus tuls, et per cetera orbis imitantibus, « And fi^om that time it has been 
retained to the present day; and many, and indeed well nigh aU the flocks, even throughout the 
other parts of the world, alrei^y imitate it." August. Confess, lib. ix. cap. vii. p. 221. 

• Antiphons hymni et vigilis in^ecclesia Mediolanensi celebrari primum cesperunt, cujus eele> 
hritatis devotio, usque ad hodlemum dU-m, non solum in eadem ecclesia, verum per omnes pene 
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began it, did it pass into other churches of the west. Paulinus testifies 
as much in the life of Ambrose. 

And Chrysostom was the first that brought in this order of singing 
amongst the orthodox, in the church at Constantinople, though the 
Arians had a little the start of him in practising it in the streets; for 
these, in the nights of the weekly festivals, as Socrates calls Saturday 
and the Ix»rd’s-day,“ and €v rats imatfiiois ioprcus, “ on the principal 
[annual] feasts,” (which Sozomen odds) sard rds rue duri^vav rpinov 
t^fniKkov, “ sung by course,"* ^tas amifiavas,'’ “ antiphonal hymns.”, Chry¬ 
sostom, test any of his flock should be hereby enticed from him,,put8 his 
people upon singing in the same manner, eVl tAv 1<tov rp&nov fijs iltakpia- 
Sias tAv dvTov kaAv nporptmi, and upon such an occasion the orthodox, 
first taking up this mode of singing, continued it till now, says he; 
ol Sr) drrA rtjt KodoXtit^r airiai roiScdc tAp tvpt\pivov rpArrop vpptip dp^dpfvot, 
Kal <{<r<Vt pvv ovTa Siipxivav.* Now as these three fathers were the first 
introducers of that way of singing, in their several churches ; so it is 
further observable that singing was anciently called ktirovpyla, “ a 
liturgy.” So Chrysostom himself calls singing of psalms, ovdc paBvpjovvrtt 
irdrt 7rpoi)(T<!/ieda r^p Kakrjp \(iTovpytap,‘ “ We sing the beautiful liturgy, 
and never give way to sloth.” And Thcodoret calls that very mode of 
singing which they in their respective places first used, Xctroepycav, “ a 
liturgy.” Leontius’ desire that the Meletians would sing by course 
in public, is thus expressed, 'Kp raU truiKtirriais ravTtjp yiperrBai trap avrap 
T^p Xeirovpyiap ij^iov, “ He desired that tlic same ministration (ktirmpyiap) 
should be used in their churches.”.^ 

So in Justinian’s Code, ^mXXrii' rd rt ppnrtpipa sal rd dpBpipd, “ to sing 
the nocturnal and morning hymns,” is said to be rrpdypa tov ^fkrjpixov rrpAs 
ktiTovpylap, “ the business of the clergy in reference to the liturgy.” 
And thus rfraKk-tip is there rats ktirmpyims wpoa-Kapripttp.^ 

Now they being found authors of that which is called liturgia, this 
might seem a sufficient ground, to account them the formers of liturgies; 
and Xfiroupym, in after ages being used for a model of set forms of 
prayer and other administrations, those th.at found them accounted the 
authors of liturgies, might easily mistake them to be the authors of 
suult a thing us the word then signified. 

Nor will this seem improbable, if it be observed, that a liturgy was 

occtdentii provIncliM manet, " Antipbonleft first b^an to te used in the church of Milan, whose 
celebrated moduof devotion remains to this dajr, not only in that church, but throughout almost alt 
the provinces of tiie west.*' Taulin. Vit. Amhros. 

Besides, some hymns were composed by Ambrose; of which, there is ancient and sufllcieni 
testimony, though none such for the prayers a.scribed to him. 

• lib. vi. cap. viil. • So*. tHb. viii. cap. vUi.] • Soc. ibid, 

s So*, ibid. * Horn, in Psalm, xli. / Theod. Hist. lib. il. cap. xxiv. p. 78. 

f [Lib. i. lit. ill.] Lex. fxlf.l f x. Ue Episc. et tier. 
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. actually fathered upon James (called aSeX^ddror, “ the brother of God,”) 
merely because Ilt^esippus in Eusebius styles him XtiTowpydr. Unde 
(says Cassander) quidam putant opinionem natam, quod Jacobus primus 
misscB ritum instituerit, quern Hegesijipus apud Eusebium primum ah apostolis 
comtitutum fuim epimpum, et liturgum dtcit.'' “ Hence, some think, came 
the opinion that James was the first author of a missal; Hegesippns in 
Eusebius affirming that he was by the apostles first made bishop and 
liturgua.” And this might encourage those whose inclinations led them 
to fa^er their own conceptions upon great and eminent persons, to 
compose such fonns, as are the contents of those liturgies, and expose* 
them under their names. 

Add hereto, that amongst the Latins in those ages, when the framing 
and counterfeiting of liturgies wsis in fashion, almost every part of them 
went under the name of Cantus, “ singing,” not the prayers excepted.® 
So^in the [thirteenth] canon of the fourth council of Toledo, all the 
Several offices and prayers by name, pass under the notion of singing. 
The law of Charles the Great, imposing the Gregorian office upon the 
churches in his dominions, is in these terms, Ut secundum ordinem et 
morem ecclesice Boniana Jiat cantatas,^ “ That the singing shall be after 
the order and custom of the Roman church.” So when Dnrandus 
• would tell us what liturgies they had in the primitive church, all is com- 
’ prised under Cantare : In primitiva tamen ecclesia diversi diversa quisque 
pro suo veils cantabant,‘ “ But in the primitive church diiFcrcnt persons 
sang, every one according to his own mind, different things.” And 
Belethus after him. In primitiva ecclesia diversi diversa cantabant, quisque 
pro suo libitu/ 

Now thoge who were the introducers of a particular way of singing 
in their churches, might tlius come to bo accounted the authors of litur¬ 
gies for them, when these were expressed and understood by cantus, and 
cantare became equivalent with XeiTovpyeiv in its modem signification. 
And it will be hard for them who ascribe a liturgy to Jerome, to give 


• Cassander, Litu^lc. cap. vi. p. 16. Hegesippas apud Eusebium, de Jacobo inquit, eum ab 

apostolis primum constitutum fUissc episcopum et liturgum, i. e. sBcrarum et divinarum rernm 
adiuinistratorem. Undo quidam putant opinionem natam, quod Jacobus primus mlssm ritum 
instituerit, Hegeslppus in Eusebius says of James that he was made by the apo&tles the Arst 
bishop and litu^us, i. e. an administrator of sacred and divine things, licence some think the 
opinion took its rise that James was the first author ofa missal.** * circulate. 

• So all the several offices and pnyers by name, pass under the notion of singing. Componuntur 
misb£B, sivepreces, vcl orationes, sfvecommendatioiies.sivemanOs impositiones, ex quihuss! nulla 
dccantentur* in ecclesia, vacant officla omnia ecclcsiastica, ** Rituals are cfimposed, whether 
prayers or supplications, whether commendations or unpewitions of hands, whereof if none be sung 
in the church, all ecclesiastical offices are wanting.** Cone. Tolot. iv. cap. xiii. 

• Capit. lib. vi. cap. cexxv. < Rational, lib. v. cap. 11. p. 139. 

/ Expi. Diver. Offic. cap. xix. 


* fine MS. reads <M!catur.**—ED. 
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any better account to the world than this, why they do so. It- was. 
believed, that by his means, the same mode and order of singing was first 
used at Rome ; that the AUeluiah,® after the eastern mode, was by his 
advice there sung; and the doxology, secundum usum AnMochice, * 
“according to the custom of the church of Antioch,” where, as I 
showed before, singing by coiwse was first invented; and that pope 
Damasus-writ to him for his direction, how the Grecians’ mode of 
singing might be practised at Rome. Hence Durandus says, cantum 
ordinavit, “ he set in order the singing,” and [means] nothing el^p, but 
an order for reading the Scripture.® So, upon these grounds, ai\,eecfesf- 
asticum officium, “ church ritual,” is ascribed to him, and he is made the 
author of a liturgy, made up in time of a lectionary, an antiphonary, and 
a sacramentary, as Pamclins represents it. 

These forementioned were the most eminent persons, both in oast 
and west, in those times, when the church flourished with person^ of 
greatest eminency, for learning and oratory. Now, when Uturgics wore 
all in all, (the happiness of the ancient church, and the excellency of 
its pastors in preaching and praying, being turned by the lamentable 
degeneracy of the following ages, into** chanting and reading) it behoved 
those, who were zealous for their honour, tliey having no worth of 
their own,® to borrow or steal some for them, from great names; 
and to have them thought of noble descent, that the meanness of* their 
true and lawful parents might not discredit them. In these circum¬ 
stances, a smaller matter than 1 have insisted on, would serve to prove 
their title and pretence to an extract so honourable. This might well 


* Ut Alleluiah hie diccrctur, dc Ilierosolymoruni ccciesia, ex beat! llivronynii (raditionc, tempore 
beatse mcmoriie Damasi papic traditur, traetnm, *' That tite Hallelujah is said here^is hatided down 
as a custom derived from the church of Jerusalem, in pursuance of the instructions of the blessed 
Jerome, in the time of pope Damasus, of blessed memory/* Gregor. M. lib. vlt. Ephit. Ixiii. 

* Secundum Antiocliife usutn, In fine omnium i>salmoruro. Gloria Pair! Homs cantarc, co 
instante, ca'ptum est; et eo emendante Roma legendos canendosque in ecclesla lxz iiitcrpretum 
psahnos suscepit, '* At his instance they began toeing at Rome the Gloria Patri at the cud of the 
whole of the itaalms; and Rome, receiving from him a corrected copy, instituted the reading and 
singing of tile Septuagint psalms after that manner." Marian. Vita Hieronym. 

Pnti item charitatem tnain, nt. sicut d creatore tuo Alcxaiidro coepiscopo nostro didicisti in gre* 
mio linecornm psoliere : ita ad nos tua fraternltas dir^re delectetur, ** 1 also ask your charity to 
grant, that as thou liast studied pi«lmody in the bosom of the Greek church, so, brother, you will 
be pleased to give directions to us." Epist. Uaniasi, in Operibus Hieronyml, tom. lx. p. 219. 

* i.f. the Canonical Psalms. 

* Et postreino, onines ordines, majores et mlnores, tandem transfbrmati sunt In lectores et can* 
tatores: quid cnim aliud quotidie agunt ? ** At length all the orders, superior and inferior, were 
transformed into readers and singers. For what else is their d^ly duty V* Chemnit. Exam, pan ii. 
p. 415. 

* RMtincto Inde valde studiorum omnium ac rellgionis apud eos anloro, in paucis ^usmodi 
preculis, earumque ftre sola recitatione, iiimis segniter, vulgo amant aequfescerc et immori, 

** Henee enthusiasm for every kind of study and for religioii being repressed sxuong them, they 
commonly love from their excessive stothfhiness to take their ease, and to die with scarce anything 
but the recitation tf a few short prayers as their occupation." lloornb. Sum. Controv. lib. xi. 

p. 606. 1 
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encourage some to entitle* their liturgies to those worthies, and call them 
their fathers, and might persuade others, who were willing enough to 
have it so (for the credit of their churches that used them) to believe 
«it was so indeed. But this, as 1 said, is but my conjecture; but 
whether it were so or otherwise, let others judge, as they see reason. 
It suffices me, that these liturgies are spurious, and so generally 
accounted, in a manner, by all but those who are engaged in a cause 
that needs such a defence ; and to uphold their trade, must deal in false 
wares, and so see cause to plead for them, against very much of that 
reason^ a little of which they themselves count a sufficient evidence of 
forgery, in cases where such an interest is not eoncenicd. 

The next authority 1 meet with, is the fiileenth canon of the Venetic 
synod, in which six bishops, towards the conclusion of the fifth age, 
made this decree, Rectum quoque duximus, ut vel intra proviuciam 
ru^tram, sacrorum ordc et psallendi tout, sit consiietudo, “ We have also 
fthought it right, that, as to the order of sacred administrations and sing¬ 
ing, there lie one custom throughout our province.” What is intended 
here by ordo sacrorum, may lie best understood by the council of Agde, 
being a synod of the same country, held not long after this of Vannes, 
that in the beginning of the sixth age, an. 506, this in the latter end of 
the fifth. There* Ordo ecclesiw db omnibus eequediter custodieiidus, “ The 
ordeT of the church to be observed equally by all," is the disposing of 
the responsals, prayers, hymns, and psalms, each in the place thought 
most fit (according to Augustin’s definition of ordo, Est parium dispari- 
umque rerum, sua cuique loca trdmens, dispositio,^ “It is an arrangement 
of filings like and unUke by assigning to each its proper place,”) and so, 
applied to sacred administrations, ordo, established by a synod, if it 
reached af! particulars, will amount to no more than a rubric or ffirect- 
ory. One and the same order might be observed by aU the churches in 
a province, in all offices, yea, and in prayers too though the same 


• ascribe. 

» £t quia oonvenit, orditiem ecclesia: ab omnibus eequaiiter custodiri, ntudendum eat ut (sicut et 
ublque fit) post antiphonas/collectiones, ab cpiscopis vcl presbyterls, dicantur. £t hymnl inatu> 
tinl vel vespertini diebus omnibus decantentur, et in eonclusione m^utinarum vel vespertina. 
Tum roissaruxn, post hymnos, eapitula de psalmis dlcantur, et plebs collects oratione ad vesperam 
ab episeopo cum benedictione dimittatur, ** And since it is suitable that the order of the church be 
observed equally by all, it is decreed (as is everywhere the practice) that after the antiphonies 
collects be said by the bishops or presbyters, and let the morning or evening hymns be sung every 
day; and at the conclusion of matins or vespers, after the hymns, let lesser sections from the psalms 
be read; and in the evening let the congregation be dumissed with prayer and benediction by 
the bishop." Conefi. Agath. Can. [xxx.] 

« Civ. Dei, lib. xis. cap. xili. 

^ August. £p. ad Januar. cxvlU. cap. vi. Apostolus de hoc sacramento loquens, statim sub- 
texuit: Cstera cum venen> ordinabo; unde int^gl datur (quia multum erat ut in epistola totum 
ilium Bgendl ordinem insinuaret, quern universa per orbem lervat eccicsialab ipso ordinatum esse, 
quod nulla morum diversUate variatur, ** The apostle speaking of this sacrament, immediately 
subjtdns, The rest will 1 set in order when 1 come; whence we are given to understand (since it 
was too much to introduce into*the epistle tlw whole order of procedure whidi the universal 

2 a 
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expressions were not used, nor those that officiated, at all tied up to 
words and syllables. For example; if, in the common office (at which 
all might be present) they began with psalms, and then read some part 
of the law, or prophets, and next some part of an epistle, or of the- 
gospels, and afterwards proceeded to tlie sermon ; the same order was 
observed,® though the same psalms were not always sung, nor the same 
lesson twice’in a year, and the same sermon never twice preached. So for 
the prayers, if according to the order specified,* first prayers were made 
for the catechumens, then for the penitents, after that for the faiffiful. 
And, if in that office peculiar to the faithful, the prayers be ordered, as 
Augustin thought the apostles’ method was,® so as first prayer be made 
for all sorts ; then the** elements be consecrated ; after that the people 

church throughout the world observes) that it has been ordained by himself, that it should be 
varied by no diversity of customs/’ Vld. Three Petitions about Public Prayers. 

• The phrase ordo psallendl, is used by the second council of Tours, and means, not, qui psalmt, 
but quoli requires not the same, but so many psalms to be used, Cone. Turon. 11. Can. xix. ini. 
Crab. xiv. in Caranza, [xviii. in Hardouin.] This was a council held in the same country with the 
former, an. 570. 

'What the stated order of worship was, we have an account in Cyril. Catech. Mystag. v. p. 259. 
Vldistis diaconuro didovra tepei xui tuiv ki'kXoviti to 0vamaTtipwv rov Ocou vpe<r/3v- 

T^poir, ” Ye have seen the deacon give water to the bishop, and to the presbyters encircling' the 
altar of Qod." 

Eit» /doy diaconus, *A\Xi]i\ut»c &iroXu/^«T6, sal uo’«ra{(&/i<9a, ” Then the deacon calls 

out, Receive one another, and let ns embrace one another.” 

Postca clamat saecrdus, ’'Avui rdi- sapdiur, ” Afterwards the bishop cries, Lift up your hearts.” 
p. 240. 

Vos delnde respondetls.^ExoMci' irp«f tom Kvfnov, “Then ye answer, We lift them up unto the 
Lord.” 

Dicit delude sacerdos, Ki^xa^xe-njaw/iei; “ Then the bishop says, Let us give thanks 

unto tile Lord.” 

Vos dicitis, "Afioe sat disaiov, “ Ye say, It Is meet and right so to do.” 

Kara raera oipuvov kuI Yor Kui tfuXda^tir, oXiov sat <reXqv»|r> acTTpcsv sai irairttr 

rm KTiffsWT XoTiKiir re Kai u\6qovt Aparqr tc Ka« uopaTOe, ^yy^Xwv, ^pxoYY^X»»>, An 'd/icisv, Kvpio- 
rffTtev, &PXWV, Afovo’iMv, 6p6vuv, rmv xepovfitfi r&v rtV ir/>o 0 ’«i>iroi> KaXiurrAvTisv, XtYOSTSv tA tov 
M eytiXuvaTC tAv Ki'piov «vv kfxot' fivtifjkovtvofAtv vvv sat t(!»v xepovfiifit qus in Spiritu Sancto cane* 
bat Ksaias, eircumstaiitia thronum Dei—atque dicentia, Sanotus, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus Dcus 
Sabaoth -sic per ejusmodi hymnosnos ipsos sanctilicantM, Deumbenigtiissimum oramus, rd Hfiov 
llvcwjua AfairacrrciXat ^ir« rd irpoK«Vssa» 'iva irtttijtrp rov fiiv aprov trOfia Xpiirrov' rov A» olvov atfia 
XpivTuv, ” After this we make mention of heaven and earth, and sea, and the sun, moon and stars, 
and all the creation, rational and irrational, visible and invisible, angels, archangels, hosts and 
dominions, principalities and powers, thrones and cherubim veiling their faces, saying with 
David, * Magnify the l<ord with me.* We also make mention of the cherubim which Ksaias saw 
in the Spirit, standing around the throne of God,•—and saying, Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of 
Sabaoth {—thus with hymns of this kind sanctifying ourselves, do we beseech God most gracious, 
to send his Holy Spirit upon the elements, that he may make the bread the body of Christ, and 
the wine the blood of (!hrUt.” 

* Cone. Laodic. Can. Kviii. * Epist. lix. 

^ Deinde, postquam confeetum est illud spirituale sacrifieium, et illo eultus incruentiu super 
Ipia propitiationis hostia, irupasuXuvncv tAv OcAv Airep KOiFnr tmv ^KaXaffiMv clp^t'iic, ior»'p tot rov 
aAirjuov svoTutisiaT, Airtp fiueiXvotv, virvp orpunioTwv Koi trvfifAax&t't Owtp t6v As Ao'9sv«*tt«‘, Airsp 
rSv Karawovopfiivtavt kui uirafu^rXitfr, ('ir^p edvTiss Aeo/usvws, "Then after that Spiritual 

saerifleo is ftnishei), and that unbloody worship over the propitiatory host itself, we intreat 
Ood for the common peace of the church, for the well-being of world, for kln(^, for 
soldiers, and aiUes, for the sick, for the atllicted, in a word for all who need help.” Then follows 
what Rivetus says is interpolated, eov wdsrer koi rnvrf/v trptur^fpofiev woi rt/vfv^iavp 

era sa< rSv wpoKeKotunfi^tuv, primum patrlazcharum, proplictarum, apostolonim. 
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blessed; and the elements being distributed, all be concluded -with 
thanksgiving : the same order of prayer is observed, though the same 
prayers be no more used, than the same psalms or lessons always, or 
. the same sermon more than once. And the same is to be understood 
of Can. 27 Cone. Epaon. anno 517. 

But, if I minded not the discovery of the truth, more than upholding 
of my opinion, or disproving of yours, I would grant, that by ordo is 
understood a liturgy with prescribed prayers; and it would be a great 
disadvantage to your cause, to grant it; for here is a plain signification, 
[thatj they had no such liturgy before, and the original hereof from 
six bishops, in one province of France, where [were] fifteen or seven¬ 
teen, and this not till the latter end of the fifth age, when all [was] 
ai^hpa KaxMt, “ greatly amiss.” 

And this is all which I can find alleged in behalf of these liturgies 
for five hundi'cd years after Christ, that is considerable," unless the 
•h 3 rmns Beuedicite and Te Deuin may be counted wortliy of considera¬ 
tion : and so, iwrliaps, they may be accounted, if not otherwise, yc^t in 
respect of the per-sons that so make use of them. 

But the inference is not good, from forms of hymns to forms of 
prayer; much less from arbitrary forms of hymns, to prescribed forms 
of prayer, or liturgies. Hymns are more elaborate, require more art 
and'ornament than prayers : and therefore, those who are not lor set 
forms of prayer, if they admit hymns of human and ordinary composi¬ 
tion, see re:ison to have them in forms, and not without premeditation. 
And their opposites* will not deny them here [to be] more needful. 

Nor will the interence hold, from prescribed hymns to prescribed 
liturgies, from a small part (for which there is a different reason) to the 
whole ; e. g., if Nicephorus’ report were true," that Theodosius junior, 
with his sister Pulchcria, enjoined the Tpurayiov, (a hymn of six or eight 
words,) to be sung throughout the world (which yet he makes question- 


ni&rtyrutn; oirwv u Ocov cl>xu7v avrCtr kuI ■nfnafitiutf npixrt^t^itTut rtfv dcinde pro 

dofunctis, &e. Wo all betiocch thco, and otter to thee this sacrilicc, tliat vio may be mindful also 
of those who have fallen asleep: ttrst, of the patriarchs, propliots, apostles, and martyrs, that God 
throURh their prayers and intercessions, may receive our supplication; then for the dcad,”&c. 
Cyril. Ibid. p. 241. 

EiTQ riiv evx*;v, ** Next we say the prayer,** (the Lord’s ]}raycr,) which he expounds, 

pp. 242,243. Expieta orationc dicit **The prayer being finished, he says Amen.*' 

Sacerdos poatca dicit, uYta ^vtoic* vos respoiidetis, «7v u^tor, ur Ki'ptof 'Iritroov Xpieror, deinde 
audistis psallentem, ac ad communionom adhortantem, ViiAaae0e xai titrt on 6 Kvptot’ 

accedens ad communionem, ratendit quomodo, 8tc. nvwravt nui rpowu npocKwfi^tat ko* ve^dp/ia* 
rot \4ft0v u/aqs, **The bishop afterwards says, Holy things for holy men. Ye answer, There is 
one Holy, one Lord Jesus Christ. Then ye hear him sing and exhort, Taste and see that the Lord 
is good. Advancing to give the communion he sliows, &c. bowing and saying with a kind of wor¬ 
ship and reverence, Amen.** 

Postremo exaltata oratione iiixaptorn f*e^, qui te tantis myaterils Divinum reddidit, 
<* Lastly, with uplifted voice, he gives tbmiks to God, who has rendered thee worthy of the 
Divine mysteries.’* • wortfi considering. * opponents. • Lib. xiv. cap. xlvl. 

2a2 
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able, by adding such a legend of its miraculous original,) could it be 
inferred from thence, that they enjoined [upon] the whole world the 
same liturgy ? Besides, hymns there were prescribed and so used, (viz. 
the psalms of David, and others of Divine inspiration) in the apostles’ ■ 
times, when all our liturgists in a manner acknowledge [that] there 
were no prescribed liturgies. 

As for thuic two hymns alleged, there is no evidence that they were 
imposed, or so much as used, in any time, which will serve to prove the 
antiquity of those liturgies, which is pretended, or any which is for their 
reputation. That which begins with Te Deum, is found by the ^ great 
Usher,® in some ancient manuscripts ascribed to Nicetius, (who, if it be he 
of Triers, lived not till after anno 565.) He concurs herein with Menar- 
dus, that it is not mentioned in any author ancienter than the rules 
which Benet writ for the monks of his order, which was about the 
middle of the sixth age, as may be collected from Baronius ; and those 
rules had their first public approbation, anno 595. How long after this,* 
that hymn came to be used in the church, and when it was thought fit 
to be imposed, is not worth the inquiring. 

The other, called the Song of the Three Children, I have nowhere 
discovend, before the fourth council of Toledo. It is mentioned,* as 
used before, but then first imposed, iiiuio 633. Such like hymns were so 
far from being generally prescribed in the former ages, that the use of 
them is forbidden in public, by synods, both in the Greek and Latin 
church. Thus the Council of Laodioea® decrees, 'Ori oi Stl idiariKoit 

yj/oKltois \iyt<r6m (v Tjj nvSi aKavopKrra dXXo it6va tA 

KavoviK^ Trji Ktuvijs sal ndkaias StaStjKris, “ that private (or iincauonical) 
psalms ought not to be used in the church, neither books that are not 
canonical, but only the canonical (books) of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment.” Where idiarrixoif seems by the clause following, to be opposed 
to KovovtKovt, as writings IdUts iiriXva-fm are, by the apostle,"* opposed to 
those of Divine inspiration. So that the fathers of Laodicea, as they 
prohibit any books but those that were canonical, so do they forbid 
any psalms or hymns, save such as were of Divine inspiration, to be 
used in the churches ; and the canons of this synod were received by 
the church, amongst her universal rules. Add hereto,* a canon of the 
Council of Braga, Extra psalmos Veteris Testamenti nihil poetice com- 
positum in ecclesia psallatur, "* Besides the psalms of the Old Testament, 
let no poetical composition be sung in the church.” 

I'hus I have given an account of the testimonies produced for tlie 
antiquity of the liturgies in question, and of all that 1 have met with, aller 


• Eptet. ante Diatrlbam de Symbolo, p. 2. 

• Cone. Laod. Can. uU. [In Ha^otiin, the laat but one.} 

• Cone. Braear. 1. an. 5A5, [cap. xii.] 


* Can. xiii. 

^ 2 Peter 1.20,21i 
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en4eavours to meet with all, having waived none wherein there might 
be conceived to be any strength, or wherein I could perceive any show 
of it. What opinion others may have hereof, 1 will not conjecture. For 
my own part, after a careful observance® of whatever might seem to have 
any force or evidence, for that purpose, I may profess, that (as this was 
it, which first swayed my judgment to that part of the question wherein 
it now rests; so still) I am very well satisfied, even by these testimonies, 
that there was no such tiling, as that for which they are alleged. To 
me there needs no more ai^uments, nor (if I much mistake not) will 
more be very needful to any other, whose minds arc not prepossessed 
with somediing too hard for their reason.* For if thei’e had been such 
liturgies used constantly in all churches through the world, for five 
hundred or six hundred years next after t!hrist, it is not imaginable, but 
[that] there would have been such remai'kable traces, yea, such clear 
evidence in some, yea, in many of the ancients (especially the writers 
being so numerous, their writings left us so full and voluminous, and the 
occasions of mentioning them so very frequent,) that there might have 
been had as full and clear proof thereof, and with as much case, as of any 
one thing, whose antiquity hath been questioned. Now, when many have 
curiously searched antiquity for this, and being pricked on by opposi¬ 
tion, have pursued the seiirch with great industry, under a quick sense 
too* how much they are concerned herein, and being withal, persons of 
as great ability for the discovery, as any we can expect will attempt it, 
divers of them seeming us well acquainted with what is obvious in anti¬ 
quity (which is all tliat is needful in this ciuse) as with Uieir own lodg¬ 
ings, and some of them no strangers to her in her retirements and less 
traced recesses; after they have (as they tell us, and we might have 
believed iJ, if they had not said so) made the fairest proof thereof they can, 
yet produce nothing which any that are impartial can account, or which 
I am apt to think they themselves can believe to be sufficient proof, (if 
their belief were beholding to nothing but their reason :) may it not be 
hence reasonably concluded, that what, in these circumstances, is not 
now discovered, was not then extant ? Such liturgies used everywhere, 
for so many hundred years, are a matter of that nature, which would 
have been obvious at a superficial view, and of easy proof to such as 
have no intimate acquaintance with antiquity. If then, we can have no 
intelligence thereof from those who may think themselves wronged, if 
they be not counted her secretaries ; if no discovery thereof be made by 

• consideration. 

* Oi- ret wpdjfiara oir«s trt^vKC CKOwvi, 4XX(< rijv iawToO fimfinv iravri aStvu Kvpihvat ir^oac** 

p«irat‘ ft /9 owX«to« rovro Kai ot^rai^ ttairot wpaftidrttv iroXXawt uvrt^Otti/ofAti>t 0 Vt " He does not 
regard the nature of the facts, but resolyes Iwforchand to confirm with his might his own 
opinien j what he wishes to be, that he thinks to be, altliough facts often give ui oppoeite verdict.” 
liidor. lib. v. Ep. dl. [B.] * 
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that diligence which has ransacked all the comers, penetrated the 
inwards, and dived to the bottom of antiquity for it: what ground is 
there to expect any discovery thereof hereafter ? What reason is there 
Idt us to believe any other[wise], but that such search hath been for a 
thing that was not, and that the supposed liturgies of those ages had no 
being, but in the imagination of later times ? 

And now,'I may from the premises conclude, that for five hvmdred 
years after Christ (if not more) the ordinary way of worshipping God 
in public assemblies, was not by prescribed liturgies. 

Instead of a more particular discovery of their introduction, this may 
sufticc, and is enough for my purpose, that they were not the common 
usage, while the state of the church was anything tolerable, nor till it 
was sunk deep into degeneracy, and was much worse than when Chry¬ 
sostom complained ^(jjoSpa kwc&s ra rijs fKK\iitrias duuKirit,'* “ The chumh 
is in an exceeding bad case,” and compares it to one laid out for 
dead, "Qinrep cr&pa tXKp&v lijs iKK\7i<rias Spm tI> irXrjBos eppipp^vov rap &0.,*' 
“ I see the church for the most part laid out like a dead body.” And 
again to a house quite burnt down, having taken fire at the pillars, 
which should have supported itwhere he says, it was many a day 
since the church through the world was overturned, and laid flat on 
the ground, all being equally involved in evil, but those that were its 
rulers more guilty than others ; IloXXni ipitpai oS oucov/xetyr ij 
iKK\7i<ria KarfVrpajrTox sal ttt (&a(j>os sciTat, itavrap kok^ Karexo- 

fUPa>Pf paKKop df Tap eV optwp rots avrois vTrtvBupap*^ And else¬ 

where [he] represents it to us, by a woman* robbed of her jewels and 
treasm-o, having nothing left, but sal Ktfi&Tia, “ cabinets and 

caskets,” some poor empty significations of what precious things once 
she had. In which description he is followed by Isidore of Pelusium.'f 


* Horn. x»tx. in Act. [pp. 776, 777.] * In 2 Cor. Horn, [xxvii.] p. 692. 

* In Kphes. Horn. x. p. 816. ^ p. 8ir. 

* *AXX’ SotK€v »i iKKXiiffia I'uv t'k iruXamv t'KiretrotVt;, Kai tA cvfi^oXa Karexoi'Vp 

troXXaxov tx6vov r^v upxuiav kui ti*¥ OifKat 7S>v xpvffm¥ iieidetKvvfJiivn ku« 

Kifiihria, tOv Av itXovtov irpoatotKt¥ h ticKXiiiria ¥V¥, *' But the church of 

our day rvucinbles a woman \tho has lost tier former fortune, and only retains in many places the 
symbols of that ancient splendour, and shows the caskets and cabinets of her Jewels, but hath 
been robbed of her wealth; such a woman is the church like now.** Chrys. in 1 Cor. Horn, xxxvi • 
p. 487. 

/ Oti h*¥ &K/itu4e'''<rov t»|c jiKitX Kai fiiprai v<»’ 0 (r»|Kvi'<ir, t<i Octo irepi tivTi;* xapia- 

/lara, rov ayVoe Kai r&v vpoetrri^iaw ^Kaoro¥ Kt¥iW¥rof, Kai ovpauov 

'rif¥ isfcXotr/av trotuuvTor, v&ct 8oX<)i' ^oriv* on <1« vofftitrtictis ko< ^Toffiatfnffov, o«4irr»i vavra 
licsivo KAI Airsir^dfie'Ci'' tii xopiejuum fi6vo¥ (o2> yi'ip ovrw deivoy touto ^6voy nv) 6XXd 
KAt fiiot KAI It is manifest to all that when the church was in her bloom, and had not 

as yet fallen sick, the Divine (traces danced around her, the Holy Spirit inspiring and stirring up 
each of the bishops, and making the church a heaven; but that, now that the church has become 
diseased and paralysed, all these have taken wing and sped away: not her graces alone (for were 
this all it were not so fearful) but even her life and virtno,’* 8rc. Isidore, lib. Hi. Ep. 408. And this, 
as Isidore adds, tlupd rfiy oi dedyrwr rd irpitYM^ra ^«TaxetpiCofiyv«iy Kcutiay, *' Owing to the 
Vices of those who improperly undertake to manage her affoirs,^ &c. Lib. v. £p. xx\. ToSta 6^ 
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l^articularly the degeneracy of the church was lamentable, as on 
mahy other accounts, so (to waive those that are less pertinent to the 
business in hand) in respect of worship, and the persons who ordered 
.and administered it. 

The worship of God was first fearfuDy corrupted; the native plain¬ 
ness and simplicity of it, (to mrXaerrov xal mrtpitfyyop ijBos) most amiable 
to God, and all that are like him, djrSdfierov Oe^ xai traai rot; cWif 
fotKctovittmis," was vitiated and defaced with the paint and patches of 
bold and wanton fancies. 

Tte law of God, the only rule and standard of Divine worship, was 
overlooked in the regulating of it; and that offered to God at a venture 
whether it pleased him or no, which was pleasing to men; without 
considting his word, by which alone is known what is* acceptable to 
him. 

There were more compliances with the heathens, tlian with the 
scripture; and so the church [was] too far from being, as Origen says, 
what God, in sending Christ and the Gospel, designed them to be, 
iucKiiiTias dvrmoXirfVojuvas e’lcicXijo-iait dct(ri8at/u!vrai>, “ congregations oppo¬ 
site to the assemblies of the superstitious.”'' 

The Christian worship was made more ceremonious than that of the 
Jews, and clogged otierilnis servilibus, “ with more badges of thraldom 
whereby the state of Christians was rendered far more intolerable than 
theirs under the law; their impositions being from the pleasure of 
God, but these from the will of presumptuous men, enthralling that 
religion which God in mercy would have had free. So Augustin,** 


ffPfxfittivei »K Tov iroWu kui iravTudairn !iiMa{tTno0at rotv ri fitiaanaXiKov a^mfia 

‘*Thtofomc8 r \ sins numerous and of all kinds committed by those who have undertaken 
the olHcc of teacliinR.*' Vid. lib. ii. £p. v. [p. 129.] 

* Origen contr. Cels. lib. vili. p. 41ft. 

* o6d«if •fup to7c Tor h^0a\fioTv AXXyi rpoiry vtfiei r6 irapa rov uirodeiic 

For no one who looks attentively with the eyes of his mind, worships the Divinity In any 
other than the prescribed manner/* &c. Id. ibid. lib. vii. p. 367. 

yap rtixttfipwp Ot* [a^ror] OeXti, ** Tliat honour if most 

agreeable to Him who receives our hoiioura, which He wills, not that which ve think proper.** 
Chrysos. In Matt. Horn. [1.] tom. ii. p. 323. 

« Contra Cels. lib. iii.p. 123. 

* Bed hoc nimU doleo, quia multa qusc In divinis Ubris saluberrime prsicepta] rants minus 
ourantur; ettam muHis praisumptionibus sic plena sunt omnia, ut gravius corriplatur, qui per 
octavos suns terram nudo pedc tetigerlt, qnam qui mentem vinolentia sepelieilt Quamvls enim 
nequehoc inveniripossit, quomodo contra fidem slnt; ipsam tamen religioncmquam paucissimiset 
manifestissimis eelebrationum sacramentis, MISERICORDIA DEI ESSE LIBER AM VOLUIT, 
SERVILIBUS ONERIBUS PKEMUNT, ut tolersbilior sit conditio Judseomm, qui etiamsi 
tempus libertatis non agnoverint, leg^bus tamen sarcinis, non humanls prf sumptionlbus sub- 
Jiciuntur, ** But over this I chiefly grieve, that many most wholesome duties which are prescribed 
in the Divine books are least regarded; and all institutions are so stuffed with so many fancies, 
that he is more severely censurid who during his octaves bares hU feet,* than he who over- 


* Augustine ^ere alludes to the ancient ciistoin of ahstainiiig from the bath for a week after 
bJ^titm.^Eu. 
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complaining thereof, expresseth it; for one institution of God’s, there 
were ten of man’s, and their presumptuous devices more rigorously 
pressed, than the Divine precepts ; so that if the whole had been de¬ 
nominated from what was predominant therein, it was in danger to lose 
the name of Divine worship. 

Nay, some of the most horrid® abuses were invading it; invocation 
of saints, adoring of pictures, and giving Divine honours to the creatures. 
After such company those forms found entertainment. So was the 
worship of God adulterated, and the corruptions still increasing and 
growing worse, before these became the highway of worshipping.^ And 
by it, the rest became general and incurable errors and abuses, [which] 
before [were] but private and voluntary ; being hereby authorised and 
enforced. 

This was after all the great lights of the church were extinct. Such 
liturgies were not r<5v irartpav ri Kct/i^Xtov, “ the legacy of the fathers,” 
but vtwrtpov e<f>tvpripa, as Basil [speaks] in another case,* “ a latei 
inventionafter those, whom we honour under the notion of fathers, 
were dead and gone, 0 X 1701 dc ol narpamv ofiotot,® “ few are there like the 
fathers.” Their successors'* (who may glory therein) were nothing like 
them, but too commonly under the character of Boniface, lignei saeer- 


'whelmA hit miiKl in drunkennest. For tiiough it cannot be discovered wherein these customs 
are contnu^f to the foith, yet they overkiad religion itself, WHICH THE MERCY OF GOD 
WOULD HAVE TO BE FREE, possetsing very few and very simple sacramental ohsenrancea, 
WITH SERVILE BURDENS; so that the condition of the Jews is more tolerable, who, even 
if they do not recognise the dispensation of liberty, yet are subject to hgal impositions, not to 
human fancies/* August. Epist. cxix. Ad Januar. cap. xix. ^ 

MuUa deniquc dc cultu divino usurpata sunt, qutc lionoribus defbrentur humanis: sive 
humllitate nimia, sive adiilatione postifera; ita tamen, ut quibus ea deferentur, houiincs hal>e- 
rentur qui dieuntur colendi et venemndi; si autem iis roultum additur, et adcrandf, “ Many 
thln^, in fine, pertaining to Divine worship, are in use, which ore abused to the honouring of 
men; either an excessive humility, or l^om a noisome habit of flattery; so that those men 
to whose honour it is prostituted, arc looked upon as men who may be said to be worthy of 
worslu'p and religious veneration; nay, if the practice proceed much farther, of adoration.** Id. 
De Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. Iv. 

• Vid. Theodoret. de Curand. Qitec. Aflect. lib. ix. 

ItvTpov Kvu0Ja lirtvoneai, li' iKnerp Osot^kov ovofxd(€<r0at, ** It is said that 

it was Peter Gnapheus, who eujolned that Mary should be called in each prayer, the Mother of 
God." 'rheod. Lect. Collect. Hb. 11. p. 189. lIpAvov hir^vonrt kv iKatmf Iwxn vqv OeoT6Kov vvofia- 
*' He first enjoined that Mary should be styled in each prayer t^e Mother of God.*' Cedren. 
Comp, llistor. p. 299. Nolite conscctari turbas imperitorum, qui vel in ipsa vera religionc supei- 
stltSosi sunt, '* Abstain fVom fallowing the crowds of the simple who, even as it regards true 
religion itself, arc su])eTstitiou8." Novi raultos esse K’pulchrorum et picturarum adoratores, 
have knou u many to be worshippers of tombs and pictures." Augustin, lib. i. De Muribus Eccles. 
Cathol. cap. xxxiv. 

* De JqjUD. Horn. i. p. ISO. [ed. Paris. 1722, p. 8, A. tom. ii.] * Clem. Alex. Strom, f. 

Isidore ascriliesthe laracntabie condition of the church to the degeneracy of pastors, TSrs ftev ol 

tfuXaptroi rqt' ispcscri'i'ttv irpoi^ovro, vvvi 6e ol (piXap^vpot’ t^ts ol ipevyovrev r6 irpHiixa Sid 
tS TOC dpxo^i Iiriirr|Stt»vTcr wpayfiart did to juc'yeOoc rnv Tpv^nc* tStc ol 

dsTiijbioirwf; Sxovot^ kvafipv¥6fji4»0h vvvi ii ol eXeovefia ^kovoi^ 

rd Be^ov SiKOOT^piov, vvvt ii ol Swoiov tovtov Jx^vrec* Tdre ol rvvrtffBatf 

v¥v a ol Tiwieiv «Toi^oi, '* In former times lovers of virtue w^ promoted to the episcopate; now, 
lovers of gold; than, men who shunned the oflice on account of the magnitude of the charge; 
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dote^, “wooden priests,” and though so much of another temper than 
those that went before them, yet served the better for this turn, being 
imperious, or slothful, or insufficient. 

• Prelacy was declining into tyranny long before; and bishops in many 
places grew insolent and intolerable, forgetting that they were ordained, 
ov troifivtit dXX* avBpmrav tmararttv yfrvx<us,“ “ not to exercise 

dominion over the flock, but to take charge of souls.” The stirrings 
of this domineering humour were complained of in part of the fourth, 
and £in the3 beginning of the fifth age ; and shooting up daUy and 
speedily, we may guess to what height it might come by an hundred years’ 
growth. Nazianzen complains in his time, of prelates who when they 
had overrun aU things else with violence, in fine tyrannized over piety 
itself, oi Srav irdirra Sie^e\6a<ri jSuifdfici'ot, r(Xcura(oi> rvpayvoSin xal nji' 
iva-(^€uui,* and wishes that there were no prelacy in the church, not 
only under the notion of local pre-eminence, irpotdpta $m\ rdn-ou irporiptims, 
but of tyrannical prerogative, •mpawudi irpomplaS 

Their tyranny was one thing, if Erasmus mistake not, which drave 
Jerome out of the world into a cell. To be sure Chrysostom, so 
rigorously persecuted for endeavouring to reform the then prevailing 
corruptions, professed that he feared none so much as bishops, ovficva 
yhp \ot7r6v StSoixa os [rois] inutK&itous,^ And Arcadius puts one of them 
in mind, viz., Thcophilus of Alexandria, that the audaciousness and 
tyranny of the bishops before him had ruined the nation, and dispersed 


but now, men who jump at the office for ftB groat luxuriousness; then, those who boaitted of voluntary 
poverty; now, however thuae who enrich themselvea by wilfhl covetousnesa; In former daya, those 
Vho set before their eyes the Divine judgment-seat; but now, those who have not so much as a 
thought of thf same; hen, th(»e who were ready to lie stricken ; but now, those who are ready 
to strike.** Isid. lib. v. Rp. xxi. Id. lib. iii. £p. cexxUi. [p. 340, A.} 

Horrid Corruption of the Clergy, lib. v. Epls. 131. 

'll xtipoTovia nliK sir Howertov ovk Cit w^ov ^iraipct, ov dvvae^tiav map^xtt, ** Ordination 

does not bring to power, does not raise on high, does not offer sway." Tofr <d<o«p 
dovXtt^'Civ of (Wire, ** He thought it to be the serving of onr own brethren." Chrysos. Horn, xxxvii. 
tom. vl. p. 442. 

*H Kpetrrwv irdeor iXitidov re sat e^xov rwv irpa^fpiirttv kwavopBuvti ri bw6 rov Xptirrov yeyevo* 
kiv 3 wsi''«( &ftavpovc0at bwo r&v nap &vrov dvvntpfiXi^ov aoKtar, **The 

more desirable reformation of matters for which Is all our hope and prayer, via., one made under 
Christ, is in danger of being hindered by the matchless wiekedness of those put in office by him." 
Isid. lib. v.Ep. 272. [p. 34«, A.] 

He adds, ''civ oiic 6 rpdnot rAv /Sadjudv, 6 fiaBpidt Hi vdv rp6no¥ ntnrtitratt wopawoXv roe 
Tdfewv tvaXXaTTo/A^viir, " Whose conversation does not accredit their degree, but their degree 
their conversation, with a great perversion of order." Either so indulgent, dir &v pnri dvoadirTMrp 
Kitsfa, uXXd Kai 3(3dirico(TO, n rp Tpax<^*|T( rfic dpxn<^ vd iavr&¥ nirfKaXvnrovre9f **that vice IS 
not only unrebuked, but even taught, or else smothered up by the harshness of their rule, and 
their own faults." 

* Kaa. OriOi. L p. 3. 

* Oii^. xxi. in Laud. Athanas. 

* irpo43pia, tU Td#ov wpori/utiviv *itai TvpowiK^ npovopias (va If dpernr yivw* 
tfKo/tc0a, *' Let jthere be neither prelacy nor any local pre-eminence and tyrannical prerogative, 
that we may be known by our virtue alone." Orat. xxviii. 

* Epist. xiii. p. 95. Vid. Epist.^. p. 64. 
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the people through the world, m \{k^6ag wdio-ais 8n rav npin apxifpfov 
iravn^fila Kal rvpavvta t& iSvos &\t<rc xat c2r itanTar olisovpfvriv iumrtlptv.'’ 

So in Isidore Pelusiota* episcopacy, as divers exercised it, is Tvpai/viKtj 
avTonoitia, a “ tyrannical licentiousness," because they turned it into domi.- 
nation, or rather to speak freely, into tyranny; iirtiSfi tit dpxnv) luXKov 
d(, r2 XP^ mtppifir'iat elirttv, tit rvpavvltta aurh fUTtppiOiiuray nvtt‘ 

The chiefest of them made bold to leap over the just bounds of their 
place and office, irapd Itpaovvrit iirl dwoorctav, to secular domination, 
as Socrates tells us.^ And as there is his testimony for those of Kome 
and Alexandria, so have we the fear of the fathers at Ephesus for others, 
Tlva pjl ip Upavpyiat 7 rpocr;(^/iari, i^avtriat Koa-put^t rwjmt impturSvrirm, “ lest 
under the pretence of a sacred function, the pride (haughtiness) of 
secular power should creep in.”* Also the observation of the Cotmcil 
of Chalcedon, tit fipat, &t rtptt trapi raht iiacKria-iaamKoit Ottrpoit 
irpaa-bpaptopTtt bwaartlmt/ “ that some, against the ecclesiastical rules, 
did affect domination.” 

The bishops*' of Home affected it with a witness, asserting and con- 


• In Geui^. Alex. Vit.Chryaos. cap. xxxix. p. 212. 

* After instanccB of great degeneracy^ tie add.s, Kat ri de? ru fierairtvrtaKtvat 

Xoiirov ro It^iwua Upwcrt^Vfif .elv rvfjavvtia' uiro Ttiirtivo^f)oo’i'»’Mff {•vepo^aWav* 

liirit vnerreiat eir rpv^^v’ &iro otKovofiiav eic iiairoretav' ov yAp o'lKovopoi a^tovat AtotKttv, aXX* 
die deffirdrat c^trepiCttrOat, ''Aiidwbat need is there of many words? The office Icftin^seems 
to have degenerated from a bishopric, into a tyranny; from humility, into superciliousness; iVom 
fiuting, into luxuriousness; f>om stewardship, into lordship. For they do not seem to administer 
like stewards, but to appropriate like lords.'* laid. lib. v. Kp. xn^i. 

He says he accuses not all; there were some Kard diroeToXiKov xapaKrTtpag ** after the apostolic 
•tamp,” but very few, (Epist. Ixxxix.) and those guilty, because such was the multitude of the 
dsoXdffTwv, ** licentious,” that they were afraid, and duret not speak against them. 

Though things seemed desperate, yet there might be some hopes of better, if the b^nynraif 
** under>rulers,” the chief of the church, iravaafAtvoi rnr rvpavvHott varpiKtiv Ktjinfxoviav hnidti- 
(cdvrat, ceasing their tyranny, would manifest fatherly solicitude.” Lib. v. Epis. exxvi. Bishops’ 
tyranny hindeied reformation, which was otherwiso feasible, though to some it seemed impossible. 

Those who observed the apostles' rule were t>\iyoi KOfub^i, ** very scarce.” Lib. v. Epis. Ixxxix. 

AetKvvv rd fAiffov dpxai'uv Xcirovp^iar Ka< rfir vvi'i rvpavwiitfVt *' Exhibiting the mean 
tiatwcen the ancient ministry and the present tyranny.” Lib. iii. Epist. ccxxiii. vid. Having shewed 
in many particulars Sn eiv Tvpasvi'da to toc wpaornTor fisraKexwpnsev ** that the office of 

the ministry has degenerated into a tyranny.” ibid. 

• Epist. (ad Theodos.) exxv. lib. U. 

* Hist. lib. vii. cap. vii. et cap. xi. Some except against Socrates, as a Novation. But who 

can except against Isidore, who represents it worse, and complains of It as general! Vid. lib. v. 
Epist. xxl. and lib. Ui. Epist. ccxxiii. The bishops affected the grandeur of princes, lib. v. Epist. 
Ixjcxix. Epist. cclxzxvi. Tivsf 6ii tfiv vww vccorcpi^ovrwv, su* ti|v woipevixifv ^<Xo4rTop7tav «lv 
▼vpuvviKifv auTOvo^i'ov fi«T«/3ttXov' oiu>k bnt»0pvov ttpxifv bpirtwtartvtrBai, aXX’ a^TOKpaTopixljv 
ilovtfi'ttv scKXnp^irC^at vo^tffawtes, “ But some of the modernizers of the prnent day, change 
pastoral affection Into t 3 rrannicai self-will, fancying they are entrusted not with responsible rule, 
but are possessed of autocratic authority.” Lib. v. Epist. cclv. [Lib. v. Epist. ccxxxiv.] [Lib. iv. 
Epist. ccxxix] * Can. in Cod.clxxvUi. /Con. zii. 

r Ad spiritualem (monaichiam) coeptum est aspirari palam et apertd, d nonnuUis paparum, 
circa an. 400, “ Some of the popes began to tupire to a spiritual monarchy, openly and without 
disguise, about the year 400.” Casaub. Exeicit. xvi. num. eclx. p. 541. Vid. Exerc. xv. p. 302. 

Circa an. Dom. 420, primo Ztraimus, deindc Bonifacius, duo pnecoces liildebrandull, regM 
agere inciplunt, ct KaruK»ptt{>*tv r&v kX^ptov dominium excrcere adversus electos'in spIritHpUbus, 
** About A.n. 420 Zosimus first, and tlien Boniface, two precocious fomniniien of Hildebrand, 
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.tending for a supremacy over all other churches; and were so impotently 
zealous for it, as” they attempted to get it acknowledged by a gross 
forgery used by Zosimus, Boniface, and Celestine, to a council in Africa;* 
by Leo also in his letters to Theodosius the emperor; and by his 
legate to the Council of Chalcedon.® 

Nor did the bishops of Rome domineer alone in the west; other 
prelates acted, in lower capacities, answerably, as appears by Prosper, 
complaining of the bishops in his time, as if they made account ^at 
for this alone they had their power, that they might exercise a tyran¬ 
nical dominion over those who were under them. Ad hoc potentes tan- 
thn [e^ecti,] ut nobis in sulyectos tyrminicam dominationem vindicemusA 
Such and worse was the tyranny and imperiousness of bishops, before 
they conspired to make orders, that none should use a word in public 
prayers, at the most solemn administrations, but what, and as they 
thrust it into their mouths. 

• iJor was this before those who ordered and administered the public 
worship, were grown negligent and slothful, easing themselves of the 
chief duties of pastors, viz., those which were laborious and required 
any intense exercise of their faculties. Particularly it was after diligent 
and frequent preaching (which was the happiness even of the fourth, 
end part of the fifth age, and their security too, (some stop being hereby 
'put to that degeneracy into which all was sliding down) and the excel¬ 
lency also of those bishops, who were the lights and ornaments of those 
times,) was growing oufaof fashion. When that of Maximus was too 
true, Qui reipsa doeeant out doceantur admodim patid, “ They who r&dly 
teach, or arc taught, arS in a manner few.” When those who had the 
charge of souls, declined the work, but were eager after the power, 
profits and Signity of the place ; and so retaining the name of pastors, 
were really no such thing: which Prosper thus bewails,* “ But we. 


began to play the king, and to domineer over the clergy, and to exercise rule in spiritual things, 
to the prejudice of the elect,” &c. Id. ibid. 

'Bwi r6 xetpov T<i irpttYjuara* irpooXde, icu« rointav fi/xM airtoit '* Matters grow worse aod worse, 
and we are the cause of these things,” hfbttf /SovXu/Acifa iraXXov uiroXu^ffai rpv^^s xai ivatratH- 
ffttav Kai &de«ar, yet we determine to enjoy luxury and ease and pleasure,” tpv^iiv Crrtovptv Kal 
oUiat \anirput Kal nSvav ri/v aXXt|v d^ffoviav, We seek luxury and splendid palaces, and every 
other delight.” Chrys. in 1 Cor. Horn. vi. p. 277, 278, et In Eph. Horn. vi. p. 782. That of 
ChrysMtoxn was forgot, oi yap ikpxovTiav r^of iari vn ivTavtfa, oiSi dpxofbevnv 8owXoirp««r6iu‘ 
dXXd clpxh irvevfiartKtt, rovrip fAtiXiara wXtovcKrovffat ri irX4av r&v irovwv (nr4p rev vp&v, 
drod^X*'*^^**** oi rtfitiv irXciowv WfCorstv, ** We have not hcxo the haughtiness of 

rulers, nor the servility of subjects, hut a spiritual rule, especially in respect to this assumption 
of the heaviest labours, by reason of care for you, not in respect to a emving after the greatest 
honours.” Horn, xviii. p. 647, in 2 Cor. Vid. Horn. IL in Tit. i. 5, p. 386. 

■ that. * [Cone. Ca^. vi.] 

* Act. xvl. tom. ii. Cone. ^ De Vit. Contempl. lib. i. cap. xxi. 

« Sed nos prsesentibua deleetati, dum in hac vita oommoda nostra et honores inquirimus, non 
ut melipres, sed %t dltiorea; nee ut sanctiores, sed ut honoratioms simus, [ewteris] fbstinamua. 
Nec gragem Domini, qul nobis ptHicendus tuendusqiu commissus est; sed nostras volupiates, 
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(modestly including himself, that they who were guilty might take less 
exception) delighted with things present, while we hunt after the advan¬ 
tages and honours of this life, make all baste to be prelates, not tJiat 
we may be better, but richer j not that we may be more holy, but more 
honoured. Neither do we regard the Lord’s flock, which is committed 
to us, to be fed and preserved ; but we carnally (mind) our pleasures, 
domination, riches, and other allurements. We wiU be called pastors, 
but we strive not to be such. We decline the labour of our office, 
affecting (only) the profit and dignity,” &e. This way of worship was 
well suited to the humours of such pastors; and they were more 
thoroughly and generally of this temper, than in Prosper’s time, before 
it could have &ee entertainment. 

The lamentable insufficiency of those who took up this ministration, 
we may judge of, by the noted defectiveness of those times, part 
whereof were in this respect, incomparably better. The unworthiness 
of those who were preferred, is noted by Ambrose,® Nazienzen,* ar.d 
almost every one, who was not obnoxious. Not only the pride, but the 
ignorance of the western bishops, and some of the chief of them, is cen¬ 
sured by Basil,® noia ^oriScta airb r^s SvmK^s dippios ; ol rdye a\t]0es, oSrf 
ttrairu>, oCre paStiv dvtxoprai “ What relief can be expected from the 
superciliousness of the west, where they neither know the truth, nor will 
learn ?" The condition of tlie east was not much better, for a little after 


doxuinationem, divitlas, et cietera blandimenta carnaliter cogitamus. Pastores did volumus, nec 
tamen esse contendimus. Oflicii uostri vitamut laborera; aiipetimus dignitatem. 

And in a subsequent passage, Uregem Domini pascendum, pfttores suseepimus: et nos 
ipsns pascimus, quando non gregum utilltati prospidmus, Ned quid foveat et augeat nostras volup- 
tates attendimus. Lac et lanas ovium Christ!, obiationibus quotidianis, ac decimis fidelium gauden< 
tes, accipimuM: et curam pascendorum gregum ac reiiclendorum & quibus perversb ordine volumus 
pasci, deponimus, ** When made paatois we undertake to feed the Lord’s flocks, and we feed our* 
selves, seeing we look not to what is good for our flocks, but regard wiiat may soothe and increase 
our own pleasures. The milk and fleeces of Clirist’s sheep wo receive, enjoying ourselves with 
the oblations and tithes of the faithful; and we lay aside all care for feeding and refhsshiiig our 
flocks, by whom with a perversion of order we want to be fed.'* De Vit. Contenipl. lib. i. cap. xxl. 

• Ambros. De Sacerd. DIgnit. cap. v. Qul mentis torpore habetati sacerdotalem ditfamant digni¬ 
tatem, ** Who Btupified by the drowsiness of their mind, bring the sacerdotal dignity into con¬ 
tempt." 

• Nasiana. Orat. Funeb. Athanas. ol rj) itpaei'vp wffOfftftjKovrtt /itids tov koXoS irpora- 

Xciiir(wpi 7 <rttVT«v, 6/iov Tc/uodriTai sal d<id<rKaXoi t^v &c. Who bringing 

nothing with them suitable to the priesthood, and having previously laboured in no honourable toll, 
turn out to be at once learners and teaclicrs of piety." Vide et Orat. in Laud. Basilii, where he 
says, the holy order was in danger to be rendered most ridiculous—and the bishop's chair, not for 
the mc«t worthy, but [the] most potent. 

• Damasus is included in that censure of Basil. Siricius passes for a dull and sluggish person; a 

simpleton in Jerome, simplicitati illuderet cpiscopi, he amused himself with the simplicity of the 
bishop," (Epist. xvi.) and sluggish even in Baronius, causam fidei segnius traetans, **dealing with 
the cause of the faith somewhat sluggishly." In Spond. ad an. 397, n. 6. And Innocentius, if we 
may believe Erasmus (passing that judgment on him for a pies'.* wherein he might be presumed to 
have shown his best) had nothing in him worthy of his place. Yet we can scarce find two of the 
bishops of Rome in three hundred years, better accomplished than these. Woat wore the lesser 
lights commonly, when the greater were so dim! ^ Epist. p. 380. 
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•we bear irom Sozomen and others, that Asia and the parts about it 
were sick of their unworthy bishops, wwjoTjxdrwv, and languished under 
the want of such as were really pastors. 

• In tKc diocese of the orient, Chrysostom® complains that the unworthy 
were preferred, and those fitly qualified cast out; ob yap rovs ava^iovt 
lyKpivnvm p6vov, dXXa xal robs imTtiieiovf iie^aiKkavtrt, “ a double misery 
and equally grievous;” kqI yhp '<njr oipat tipot fTo the same 

eflfeot Isidore speaks,] Xdyor rolmv mpufmir^ Karb ytjv icat tfaXarrai', 6n oiSels 
T&p fv piavirrav Xonrov tis Upatrvvtp) irpo^tipiaOtiartrai, “ therefore the saying 
is bomq over land and sea, that none of the virtuous are preferred to 
the priesthood not because there are none such, dXXA sal purovprai koI 
ijnp<iv\tvovTai, Kal f^oarpaKidovTai, &s tS>v noXKStv IKiyxpvrts r6v piov," 
“ but they are even hated and intrigued against, and outvoted as reprov¬ 
ing the multitude’s manner of life.” If they endeavour to reduce but 
a n^an person, they arc hissed at, as those who are guilty of greater 
oflls themselves. AiAirtp trputfv pip ^p 6 Uptvs Xa^ iftoPtpbs, pvp Si 6 
Xnir IcpeJ,'* “ Therefore formerly the priest was a terror to the people, 
but now the people to the priest.” Ancient discipline [was] neglected, 
the virtuous [were] oppressed, the wicked indulged ;• (fm^tpSp iariy xal 
\iap ^o^fpbp t6 fls itpaavptip pvpi rc\t<rat, “ it is a fearful thing, and more 
than fearfiil now-a-days, to initiate any one into the priesthood,” 
becauSe he must either be evil, or hated and endangered if good, by 
those who observed pernicious custom as a divine law, and expelled those 
that lived well/ How [was] episcopacy degenerately abused.^’ The 
rulers [were] generally J]the] worst.* 

In Egypt, it was the custom of Theophilus of Alexandria (without 


* What better could be expected, when the dignity was put to sale, and he carried It too com> 
monly, not who had the richest soul, but [the] fullest purse ? So In the west, Ambrose complains, 
Ut Tides in ecclcsia pessimos, quos non merita, sed pecuniss ad episcopatus ordinem perrexerunt, 

Thus you may see many of the worst character in the church, whom not their merits, but money 
has promoted to the episcopal order.” Ambr. De Dlgn. Sac. cap.^. In the east, SveToc al dpxai, 

•* the dignities are venal.” Chrysost in Ephes. Horn. vi. pp. 798,9. Yld. Isid. lib. v. £p. cclxxvi. 
[p. 642. £.] cccclxx. [p. 698. A.] 

* De Sacerdot. Orat. ill. p. 24,25, tom. vl. 

« Isidor. lib. v. Epist. cclxxvi. [Lib. iii. Epist. ccxlv. p. 8S4. B.] 

^ Ibid. [lib. V. Epist. eclxxvlli.] 

' Lib. v. Epist. ccccxxvi. lib. ill. Epist. oclix. [p. 361. A.] / Lib. v. Epist. eccclxxxl. 

r Lib. ii. Epist. 1. 

* Epist. Ixxi. *Yir6 rat Kat irspll hfrtrpowtMvSait " The churches of 

Asia, and the country round, are served by worthless men.” Sox. lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 452. N«vo- 

irpa^jtidnav SXitc Tfiv 'A^tavav dcotKqffcwv it dir«p<av n wotfU¥m¥i ** The aflhln of 

the whole diocese of Asia, languish by reason of the inexperience or the want of pastors.” Georg. 
Alex. Vit. Chrysost. lut. Opt. tom. viil. pp. 202, 632. 

'T&¥ IxicXfiatMi' n Karedv, h ^aXeesrai, xaX^wotr wtptavrXttrat Kfffxavtv, SXXq rd di'q- 
Kcora irivo¥0e¥t h X^kov dyrl wotfi4¥ot [Xa/Souca,] n netpariiv Kv^tpvffrov, h ii i*iptO¥ 
dvT( tarepov, ** Of churches one sinks, another is shaken, another is encompassed with grievous 
waves, another has suffered past all gure, one has a wolf Instead of a shepherd, another a pirate 
instead of a pilot, an executioner instead of a physician.” Chrysos. Epist. U. 
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■whom no bishop was to be ordained in those parts) to consecrate not. 
knowing “ men, ei /t^ ri Ak doTox4<roi, “ unless he missed of his aim 
choosing rather to have the ordering of them, as of fools, than to be 
liable to the control of any that were prudent: a thing which would 
scarce have passed as credible upon the word of George of Alexandria, 
had not Pdladius said as much before him.* 

And, os he in Egypt would have none, so they in Africa could scarce 
get any that were fit to be pastors : for so Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, 
in a cotmcil there assembled, anno 401, complains, that so great was their 
want of ministers, as ” many churches were found to have not so much as 
one** illiterate deacon ; and leaves them to consider, at what a loss they 
must needs be, for persons qualified to be superior officers, when they 
could not find such as were fit to be deacons. 

And Augtistin tells us, there were many good pastors, who could not 
discern, per ignorantice simplidtatem, “ through their ignorance and sim¬ 
pleness,” when there was heresy in a prayer ; but made use of such aS 
were heretical, accounting them to be good.* 

Yea, many bishops [there] were, (and many more conse<]ucntly of 
lower rank,) who knew no letters/ and could not so much as write their 

■ intelligent. ■** 

* "liJQov /(I* xttpoTOvfXv rovt hxitppovtxt el tc uv /SouXo/tievov at'T&v &pxti¥ 

^vo^TtaVt ikfietvov ^ov/acvck avy&v Kparelv q *' It was his custoxn not to OTdain 

prudent men unless lie missed his aim; since he was desirous of ruling them ns fools, esteeming 
It better to rule such than to hearken to the wise.” Georg. Alex. Jnt. Chrys. Op. tom. viii. p. 185. 

Eusebius of Pelusium did as bati or worse, ordaining not only itiratiweriav 0pittpara, ** untaught 
nurslings;** Isid. £p. Ixxxi. lib. iii. [p 287. A.] himself beii^^aXotfut* senseless 

nursling,'* Kpist. iii. but ipLcCKitCra 0npia sa* da/^ODuv ^Xuaropar, Kat rns Kotv^r ixOpoi/v, 

** ruthless beasts and raging demons, and foes of our common nature,** lib. v. Ep. Hi. liU. liv. 

Aeicoir 8(d rar upwaYo;, Kvcrl 84 5id tuv Xu^fciat, uXuireft 8* 8iu t*|v KaKovpyinv, napa 84 TOur 
pMv cirovialotn t^oarpaiU^fit roi/t 84 ^avXovr o’VYKporet—(^8 uk« t<> irotpvtov, "wolves by reason 
of their rapine, dogs for lustfulness, foxes for cr^, and moreover, rejects the worthy, and claps 
his hands on the vile—to such he gave the flock.*' £p. cxlvii. • that. 

^ Communi periculo providendum, maxime, quia tanta indigentla clerieorum est, multeeque 
ecciesiae ita desertse sunt, ut ne unum quidem diaconum, vel inliteratum (Gnec. drpd/A/uaTov, 
habere reperiantur. Nam de casteris superioribus gradibus taceudum arbitror, quia, ut dixi, si 
miitistcrium diaeoni Oscile non invenitur, multo magis superiorum honorum invenirl non posse 
certissimum est, et quotidie nos planctus diversarum pene emortuanim plebium jam non 8UBtine< 
muB: quihus nisi fUerit aiiquando subventum, gravis nobis, et inexcusabUis innumerabilium 
animarum pereuntium causa apud Duum mausura est, " We must provide against the common 
danger: chiefly because there is so great a want of clergy, and many churches are so desolate, thiU 
they are not found to possess even one illiterate deacon. For 1 think it best to be silent cuncem< 
ing the higher grades and ofiices; because, if as I have said, diacona! ministrations be not readily 
found, mudi more certain is it, that those of the higher ranks cannot be met with; tuid already 
we sink under the daily plaints of flocks almost extinct, which unless we succour soon, a lieavy 
unanswerable impeachment on the part of innumerable perishing souls will lie against us in the 
presence of God.” In Justoli. p. 164. In Crab. Concil. tom. i. pp. 802, 508. 

• De Bapt contra Donat. Hb. vi. cap. xxv. 

/ eplscopus Hadrianopolitanus, deiiniens subscrlpsi per Itomanum episcopum Myronum, 

eo quod nesciam literas. Caiumus, eplscopus Phoeniceiisls dOiiniens subscripsl per coepiseopum 
meum Dionysium, propter quod literas ignorem, " I, Helius, bishop ot Uadriauopolis, have sub¬ 
scribed my judgment by the hand of the Roman bisltqp Myro, because 1 am ignmant of letters.—I, 
C^umua, btehop of Phenice, hare subscribed my judgment by the hand of Dionysitu, my fellow- 
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.own names, but were glad to get others to subscribe for them, oven in 
councils, where, we may think, such insufficiency would have been 
ashamed to show itself, if it had not been too common. 

• Not to be tedious, Leo the emperor, about anno 460, is commended, as 
having well provided that the church should have able bishops, because 
he would have none ordained, but those who had learnt their psalter; 
ovdera i\tipoT6vti rA '^aXr^ptoi' /iij yivaarKovra.^ Such was the State of the 
church, as to the sufficiency of her prime guides before the sixth age, 
and much worse afterwards, when they steered this course in their 
worship j all sorts of learning, together with holiness, declining apace ; 
and barbarism, ignorance, and viciousness, more and more prevailing. 
Under such planets were those liturgies born, and by their influence 
nourished 1 

To conclude, they were not entertained, till nothing was admitted 
into the ohui-oh, de novo, but corruptions, or the issues thereof; no 
clAinge made in the ancient usages, but for the worse ; no motions from 
the primitive posture, but downwards into degeneracy 1 Till such orders 
took place, as respected not what was most agreeable to the rule and 
primitive practice, or what was best to uphold the life and power of 
religion in its solemn exercises, or what might secure it.irom that dead, 
heartless formality, into which Christianity was sinking, 4md which is at 
this dity the sediment of popery : but what might show the power, and 
continue occasion for exercise of authority to the imperious and tyran¬ 
nical ; or what might coiaport with the ease of the lazy and slothful; or 
what might favour the weakness and insufficiency, and not detect the 
lameness and nakedness of those who had the place* and name, but not 


■ 

bishop, because 1 am ignorant of letters.” Concit. Ephes. it. in Act. i. Cone. Chalced. in Crab. tom. 
p. 830. So amongst otiicrs, Cone. Ephes. 1. Patricius, presbyter de vlco ParadioxUo, manu utens 
Maximi compresbyteti, obhoc, quml literal ignorarem. Zenon chorepiscopus. Manum accomnio- 
davl pro co ego Flavius Pailadius, ob hoc quod preesens dixerit literas se ignorare, ** Patricius, pres¬ 
byter of the village Paradioxllus, availing myself of the hand of my fcliow-prcsbyter Maximus) 
because 1 am Ignorant of letterB.—Zeno, choreplscopus. 1, Flavius Pailadius, have set to my hand 
for him, because he being here present says that he is ignorant of letters.** In Act. i. Cone. Chalced. 
in Crab. p. 816. Theodorua G^arensis per ultcrius manum, i.e. .^therii dlaconl, *‘Theodore of 
Godura, by the hand of another, i. e. of JEtherius the deacon.’* In the Greek copy, AStherius the 
deacon subscribed, InriTpaa-citr trap' avrov dSuvaTov orrov f| |uq Ypd^ovrov, '* commissioned by himself, 
seeing he is unable to write,’* which is likely [to be] the cause, though not expressed, wity those 
that were present, subscribed by others; of which see instances. Cone. Eph.il. in Crab. p. 831. 
Cone. Constantinop. sub Flaviano, contra Eutyoh. in Crab. p. 781. et Cone. Eph. i. in Cone. Chalc. 
Act. i. Crab. pp. 819, 820. 

Pantiiius Zenensis literas nescit, ** Pantiuus of Zena is ignorant of letters.*' Collat. Carth. d. i. 
n. 133. 

• Theod. T.cct. Collect, lib. i. 

A Sentio, negligente me, crescit sentina vitloram, et tempestnte fortitcr obvianto, jam Jamquo 
putridee iiau&agium tabulm sonant, I feel tlmt by my negligence the sink of vices chokes up; and 
through the strong opposition of tempest, every now imd then, the rotten planks sound warning of 
shipwreck.” Greg^. M. 

o rdv ItocXecrtar K<^aXa/3ftO> koi Kai vvara dc4\rivov irdvra cip^d^aro, 

sal KaO' 4icd<rT>|v Kopv^ovrat Ti/t* hf^ipav. irispd riva A^ivuv vavdyta, Kai avitrat h «'a»>wX«9p<a tify 
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the real accomplishments of pastors and teachers. In a word, not till, 
the state of the church was rather to be pitied than imitated; and what 
was discernible therein, different from preceding times, were wrecks and, 
ruins, rather than patterns. 


otKo»/u«h'riVi. Wild ftnd dark la the etorm whieb hae overtaken the church, and she toili through 
the moonleii night, and lome bitt^ waifa of her panga turn up every day, and the total deatnic- 
tion of the world hurrhM on.** Chrya. £p. t. p. 51. 

Tdv ^iXdi'^paiirei' 8e5» wapaKaXovvrts iouvat \^i¥ icoiv^ rw oiicov/iivttf ¥ava*fia»t BMeech- 
ing God, the Mend of man, to give deliverance Arom ^e common ahipwreck of the world.** Id. 
Epiat. xxU. p. 115. 

Opnvovfitv v5v Kotvhv rftv ixicXeeiftv xetM^^va, aai t 5 oiaoe/yitittnv KaraXa^v vavAyiov, aai vdvraf 
iifiSi wapwutXavfiw fixate /Soqtfctv, were ripf wavwXe^ptav raihnv Xu0n¥ai oor^, ** We bewail the 
atorm common to the churchea, and the shipwreck which overtakea the world; and we entreat you 
aXl to help with your prayers, that this total deetruetlon may sometime be stayed.** Id. Epiat. 
clxxvlil. p. 186. 
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A PREFACE. 


The very title-page, mentioning the subject, and the author of 
the following discourse, leaves little need of a recommendatory 
preface. 

• *For what subject can be supposed more inviting than this of 
the grace of God—^represented to such as were lost, and designing 
their salvation ? If wc were the inhabitants of some other world, 
never lost, or in which sin and vindictive justice had no place; 
it were a grateful contemplation to us, if from thence, we had the 
opportunity to view the methods of grace for the saving of miser¬ 
able perishing creatures in such a world as this. As the kindness 
and benignity of the unfallen angels make them stoop down,® 
and pry, with earnest desire,* and no doubt high pleasure, to 
observe what was doing to this purpose in this wretched world of 
•ours. 

But wlfo can consider himself as lost, and not apprehend the 
name of saving grace to carry with it a pleasant, joyful sound ? It 
too plainly argues a strange complication of stupidity, and light¬ 
ness of mind, when to any, who are tliemsolves of that lost race, 
the grace of God, by which only they can be saved, is unsavoury, 
and without relish. And it is not less strange if tliey can expect 
to be saved without it. There are so many sensible miseries 
continually urging mankind, that if they bo compared with what 
obtains in the common belief of the most, (of whatsoever religion,) 
and whereof few profess any doubt, that one would wonder all 
should not be much taken up in meditating some way of escape, 
and how they may be saved out of such a gulf as tliis. For, 
setting aside the invwrd evils that infest men s minds, (which 
carry most 4 )f sting and pungency in them, to tliose of an awakened 
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mental sense) it is obvious to their duller outward senses, that 
they are encompassed, and often seized with innumerable calami¬ 
ties, sicknesses, pains, violences from one another, and other 
disasters, from wliich they cannot be certain to bo safe one 
moment, .and that they arc all mortal, and after a little time must 
certainly die. The most profess themselves to believe they have 
about them somewhat immortal, and that this world will at length 
have an end. Divers pagans have agreed with Christians, in the 
apprehension, that it will end by fire, an universal conflagration, 
and of an after felicity to be had somewhere else. 

Now what power of nature can they think of, that should save 
them out of so common a ruin ? Or, what is left them to think 
of besides, unless they will yield themselves to perish without 
remedy (which the nature of man abhors from) but of being saved 
by grace ? 

They that have any notion of God, cannot think grace unworthy 
of liim. Some of the Epicurean faith, that thought it unsuitable 
to the nature of God to be touched with anger, (and who might 
therefore think our infelicities to befal us of course, without being 
any effects of Divine displeasure,) yet were less averse to think ho 
might be touched with grace, (as Lactantius® takes notice,) and so 
left themselves room for the apprehension, that our felicity should 
be owing to the benignity and favour before God. But what 
thoughts of Him can be more unworthy, or less agreeing witli 
themselves, tlian, while He is acknowledged to be a Mind, a Spirit, 
the First, Eternal Mind, and the Father of spirits, to suppose Ho 
should be less kind, benign, and gracious to our minds, and 
spirits, than to our baser flesh ? Or, that they who expect from 
his favour a state of future freedom from bodily pedns, diseases, 
and death, should not expect from it much more a felicity suitable 
to their nobler part, and seek thence what is of so apparent 
necessity, beforehand, to prepare and form their minds and spirits 
for such a felicity ? 

And one would think, that they who ore better instructed in tlie 
affairs of God’s government over men, and that know how to 
ascribe to him a just displeasure and anger for their common 
apostacy and revolt from him, that shall be no way unbecoming, 
but most agreeable to an infinitely perfect Being; shquld be most 
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apt to approve, and admire the methods, which the grace of God 
hath pitched upon, for expiating the guilt of sin by a Redeemer: 
So tliey should not be unapt to apprehend the necessity of gracious 
‘operations upon the spirits of men to deliver them from such dis¬ 
tempers and disaffections, as are plainly inconsistent with their 
final salvation and blessedness; and give them such dispositions 
as are requisite thereto. 

Can anytliing be more suitable to the grace of God, than, when 
he I'atii found out a way, wherein he might, upon terms not inju¬ 
rious to the dignity of his government, pardon their sins, he 
should also inwardly apply liimself to them, cure the blindness, 
carnality, and aversion of their minds, incline, and enable them 
to know, trust, love, obey, and converse with him, without which an 
atonement and pardon would avail them notliiug, and iii wliich of 
themselves they can effect nothing ? 

It is easy to frame abstract discourses, and general ideas of 
what might be performed by those noble powers, a man’s own 
understanding, and will: but what can actually be effected, iu 
particular and circumsUuitiated cases, against the stream of sen¬ 
sual inclination, either to the engaging of intense thoughts, or by 
thinking, they perhaps ore most apt to pronounce confidently, 
who have least tried.* 

Nor is anything^ more congruous to the notion of grace, than 
that it be at liberty herein. Unfree grace were to every man’s 
understanding a plain contradiction. Neither can any inconve¬ 
nient or ill consequence follow upon its being apprehended most 
sovereignly free, or, anything that is not most suitable to God, 
and to us. It naturally follows that ho be not neglected, that ho 
be supplicated, and sought unto, that we absolutely, and with 
great reverence and hope, surrender, resign, and commit our¬ 
selves to liim, which how majestic, august, great, and God-like 
is it, on his part! how correspondent to bis very nature! Where¬ 
upon we are told, (Psalm cxlvii. 11,) “The Lord taketh pleasure 
in them that fear him, in those that hope in his mercy.” And 
how suitable is it to the condition of wretched and impotent 
creatures that are perishing, and cannot save tliemselves! And 
to such, one would tWnk no subject should be more acceptable 
than tills of the saving grace of God: nor, therefore, a discourse 
upon it uifkcceptable. . 

Especially from such an author, who though his great humility. 
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and remoteness &om all ostentation of himself, did as much avail 
him, ns -was possible to him; yet his singular worth COUld not be 
hid, and indeed the less, by how much more he endeavoured it. 
His clear and comprehensive mind, his excellent learning, his 
reasoning argumentative skill, his solid, most discerning judg¬ 
ment, his indefatigable industry, his large knowledge, and great 
moderation in the matters of our unhappy ecclesiastical difTerences, 
his calm dispassionate temper, his pleasant and most amiable 
conversation, did carry so great a lustre with them, as that^^ not¬ 
withstanding his most beloved retiredness, they could not, in his 
circumstances, but make him be much known, and much esteemed 
and loved by all that had the happiness to know him, and make 
the loss of him be much lamented. But he was, by the things 
that made his continuance so desirable in this world, the fitter for 
a better, and more suitable world. He lived here as one that 
was more akin to that other world tlian this; and who had no 
otlier business here, but to help in making tliis better. From 
such an hand one may reasonably expect a treatise very highly 
valuable upon such a subject. Which I do with so great confidence, 
that, though I have not as yet (wanting opportunity) thoroughly 
perused it, I make no doubt to invite such to the reading of it, as 
apprehend the value of the grace of God, and* their own salvation; 
earnestly desiring that, as their satisfaction herein may be, in its 
completion, alike early, so it may be equally great with that, 
which is with much assurance expected by 

One very desirous any way to promote the common salvation, 

John Howe. 
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FREE GRACE. 


“ By aRAC£ YE AllE SAVED.”- EpIIES. U. 8. 

The apostle, the groat asserter of free grace, in the 20th verse com¬ 
pares the church to a temple: and it is his design in this epistle to show 
thd influence grace hath to the raising of this building. He imdertakes 
to prove, that the whole structure of salvation is to be attributed alone to 
grace. 

The foundation was laid from eternity by grace in election; chapter i. 
4, 5. The polishing and disposing of each particular stone in the build- 
. ing, by justification and sanctification, were all acts of grace ; chapter i. 
• 7, and ii. 5, and iv. 13, 14. And it is grace that lays on the top-stone 
in glory ; chapter ii. 6. So that we may honour this temple with the 
same acclamations which they used to theirs, Zech. iv. 7, and ciy, Grace, 
grace unto it. The sum of the whole discourse is propounded in the 
text, “ By grace ye ar^ saved.” 

■ We will not divide what God from eternity has joined together, grace 
and salvatiSn : but from them entirely taken, ofifer you this 

Observation; — Salvation is wholly and only to be attributed to 
grace. 

We need go no ftirther for Divine testimony to this truth, than these 
two chapters. Election, chapter i. 4, 5. Eedemption, verse 7. Voca¬ 
tion, verse 19. Justification, chapter ii. verses 3, 4. Sanctification, 
verse 5. Glorification, verse 6. What he speaks of the whole here, he 
affirms of every part thereof in those places. The whole and aU the 
parcels arc of grace. 

For explication. By salvation, understand both the decree of God, 
by which the elect were ordained to salvation, and the execution of that 
decree, begun here, and consummated in glory. 

That we may know what grace means, take notice of three words, 
used promiscuously in Sbripture, which yet admit of some distinction ; 
the knowledge whereof will lead us to the distinct knowledge of this 
term. These are love, mdrey, grace. 
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To love, is velh bonuni, to will the happiness of the object loved. It • 
is not in God such an affection as in us, though in effect it proves affeotus 
unionis, and brings God and his people together. 

Mercy does velle bonum miseria. So it adds a limitation to the object 
which love leaves indefinite. It is for those that are miserable. 

Grace does vdle bonum libere. So this limits not the object, as the 
former, but qualifies the act. It acts freely. 

So that mercy, is love to those that are miserable. Grace is love in 
him that is unobliged. Unobliged, I say, cither by necessity, mqrit, or 
motive. Grace then, in God, is nothing but free love. , 

1. Free in respect of constraint; when there is no necessity he should 
fix his love upon this object at all, or upon this father than another, 
this is apontaneum. 

2. Free in respect of merit; when there is nothing in the object that 
deserves love, either absolutely or comparatively, tliis is gr<Uuitum. ^ 

3. Free in respect of motive ; when there is nothing in the object tt> 
move this affection to pitch upon it at all, or upon it rather tlian ■ 
another, this is liberum, though it express it not fully. 

In all these respects, the grace of God in bestowing salvation upon 
any of the sons of men, is free love. 

1. There is no necessity God should save men. lie is a most free- 
agent, whose liberty is inconsistent with every degree of necessity oh bxtra .' 
It was in his choice either to have created no man, or to have con¬ 
demned all men, or to have saved those who art now condemned. 

2. There is nothing in man that can merit salvation : for there is no 
good thing in him that he can call his own. All is of gift ; and the 
best thing in man bears no proportion to salvation : but where there is 
merit, there must be both propriety and proportion. 

3. There is nothing in man can move God to save him. If anything, 
his misery ; but this is no motive absolutely, because it is wilful. Man 
willingly iuvdved himself in it, and is unwilling to be delivered from it 
upon the terms propounded in the gospel. Nor can it be a motive com¬ 
paratively, to save one man rather than another, because all arc by 
natiu« equally miserable. 

So then salvation is by grace, because it is a gift of free love to such 
in whom there can be nothing to enforce it, nothing to deserve it, nor 
an 3 fthing to move him to bestow it. 

The demonstrations are drawn from God, from man. 

From man. The impotenoy, deformity, enmity, of man against God, 
makes it evident, that salvation must be whoUjj, only from grace. 

1. Impotenoy. What a poor despicable creature is man—the best of 
men I What a wonder the great God should think of saviilj; him I< Ilis 
rise was from the earth. He is but at best dust and ashes, a poor piece 
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• of clay. He dwells in houses of clay. His foundation is in the dust, 
and is cnished by the moth, Job iv. 19. A stately thing sure which 

• the very moth can crush, and crumble into his first principle, dust 1 

• The most potent victorious king that ever Israel had, puts a worm 
among his titles. Psalm xxii. 6, “ I am a worm.” The greatest man 
in the East derives his pedigree no higher ; “ I have said to corruption. 
Thou art my lather ; and to the worm, Thou art my mother and my 
sister,” Job xvii. 14. And if the greatest men on earth, who best 
unde^tood themselves, were no greater in their own account; what do 
we thiftk men are in God’s account ? The numerous postenty of Jacob 
have no greater title, Isaiah xli. 14, “ Fear not, worm Jacob and if 
that vast multitude, which was. like the st.ars of the heavens, and the 
sands on the sea-shore, which cannot be numbered, be but as one worm 
in his eye, what do we think is one man ? 

JBut we are too high yet. Men in tlie account of God, compared with 
iRim, are not so much as worms. Absolutely, in themselves, tliey are 
more ; but compared with him not so much, Isaiah xl. 22, “ It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers this is something less than worms ; yet less 
in his eye, than these in ours. 

I But we yet go lower. Worms and grasshoppers, though most 
despicable, are yet animate beings ; and the soul of the least creature, 
in Augustine’s account, is more excellent than the body of the sun. This 
is too high yet; what ^hen are men in God’s esteem ? see verse 15, 
“ The nations are as Jhe drop of a bucket, and are accounted as the 
small dust of the balance ; behold, he takes up the isles as a very little 
thing.” A^hat! all the nations of the earth as one drop—as an atom ? 
What proportion then do ye think we bear to this drop, to this atom, who 
arc but as drops and atoms in comparison of all the nations of the earth I 
Sure now we are low enough. Our thoughts can scarce go lower. 
I,“ but stay, we are not in God’s account thus much. A drop, an atom 
is something, though a very little thing. But verse 17, “All nations 
before him are as nothing.” Alas 1 where arc wo then, so near the low 
condition of nonentity ? Yes, and lower too ; for it follows, “and they 
are accounted to him less than nothing.” 

Sec then what man is in God’s accoimt, as less than that which is 
less than nothing. And can you imagine anything in this nothing, man, 
that should oblige the great God to save him ? Oh, smre it is grace, 
free love, and such as may astonish heaven and earth, that the great 
God, who measures the^seas in the hollow of his hand, who spans the 
heavens, and weighs the mountains, should condescend to do thus much 
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for any of those poor despicable nothings ; should contrive their salva¬ 
tion from eternity, and send his Son, the Son of his love, of his delight, 
to procure it with his blood, and then admit them to an eternal enjoy¬ 
ment of himself in glory. 

2. The deformity of man as he is sinful. We showed before, man 
was nothing, less than nothing, in the sight of Grod. Now we will show, 
he is worse than nothing ; even a deformed nothing, or rather notliing 
but deformity. 

It is true, by creation he was a beautiful creature, moulded after the 
image of the first beauty, bearing the superscription of God. lie was 
then as a bright morning star, when he first appeared in tlie world. 
But he forthwith fell from his primitive station, the orb of innooency : 
he fell from thence into the puddle of sin, into “ thick mire and clay,” 
as the Psalmist, Psalm xl. 2. And being drenched in sin, he became 
more deformed and abominable in the eye of God, than that which is 
most loathsome to us. The veil of light and holiness, wherewith he waa 
beautified, being tom off the soul, sin besmeared it with ugly filthiness 
and pollution. The Divine light and holiness, which shined in his soul, 
is vanished ; and darkness and deformity has seized on him, and over¬ 
spread him. Holiness was the moral form of the soul; but now sin 
gives it morally l)Oth its being and denomination. So that, what may 
be said of sin in the abstract, as that it is deformity, pollution, filthihess, 
may be said of man in the concrete, he is deformed, filthy, polluted. 
Wo have cause to complain of this woeful change, in the words of the 
prophet, with a little variation, Isaiah iii. 24, “ Instead of a sweet 
smell, there is a stink ; instead of well-set hair, baldness; and deformity 
instead of beauty." 

Sin has left neither wiijurpia nor €ixpaia in the souls of sinners, 
neither proportion nor good complexion. The fall put all out of joint, 
and left the soul blind, lame, crooked, diseased, nay dead in sins, &c. 
These are the familiar epithets which Scripture gives our sinful state. 

The visage of the soul is loathsomely bespotted. Nor has sin brought 
upon it simple deformity alone ; but which is worse, unclcanness, such 
as is compared to that of a “ removed woman,” Ezek. xxxvi. 17. Nay, 
the best thing that is in it, or proceeds from it, is but as a “ menstruous 
rag,” Isaiah xxx. 22. 

I,“ but though this be noisome and unpleasing, yet there is no danger, 
no infection in it. Oh, but sin is a contagious pollution, it is like a 
plague-sore in the heart, an infectious leprosy ; it will diftuse its malig¬ 
nity like the poison of asps. 

I,“ but if a man be visited with the plague or leprosy, he seems rather 
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an object of compassion, than detestation; rather to be pitied than 
loathed. Go yet one step further. 

Sin is not only contagious, but a loathsome noisome filthiness. The 
lloly Ghost compares it to the stench of an open sepulchre, to the vomit 
of a dog, to the corrupted matter of a putrefied ulcer. Such is the tem¬ 
per of a soul by sin. 

I will go no further. It may be the hearing of these is offensive ; how 
much more to sec, smell, or touch them I Yet a sinful man is more 
ugly in the eye, more offensive to the nostrils, more loathsome to the 
Lord, Sian any of those can be to the quickest or most deUcate of our 
senses. 

Alas, wretched man 1 how justly mayest thou or I speak, what Mephi- 
boshcth uses in compliment to David, 2 Sam. ix. 8, “ What is thy 
servant, that thou shouldst look on such a dead dog as I am ? ” 

^ Can any soul expect, that such a monste-r as this should be the object 
of any one’s love, much less of God’s V How hopeless may man’s salva¬ 
tion seem, if we look on him in this state ! What 1 is the eternal love 
of God, the precious blood of Christ, for such a wretch as this ? Is 
there anything in liim, in tis, to merit, to move love ? Who would not 
rather think, every son of Adam should with indignation be kicked out 
of tl^e presence of so holy a God ? Sure if there be any hopes, it must 
be from grace, free love, and such as could nowhere be entertained but 
in the breast of infinite goodness. 

3. The enmity of sinners against God, this makes it evident beyond 
all exception. The ixnpotency and deformity of man, in the state of sin, 
Ahows there is nothing lovely in him; but if there were not, yet if he 
had any lowe for God, this love, without any other consideration, might 
be some inducement to move the Lord to love him; and so his love 
might seem less free, as having some motive from without. 

But the case is otherwise. As there is nothing lovely in him, so 
neither is there any love to God ; nay, there is a high degree of hatred 
and enmity. 

The wisdom of the flesh, the very best thing in man, “ is enmity to 
God," Rom. viii. 7. And this enmity is manifested in contradicting the 
will of God, and running cross to his commands ; for if this be our love 
to God, as the apostle says, “ that we keep his commands,’’ 1 John v. 3, 
then this is hatred of God, that we will not keep them. 

And this disobedience of a sinner proceeds from his hatred of the God 
that commands, and not only of that which is commanded, yea, rather 
from that than this. Far what sinner is there, who docs not believe, 
tliat what the law commands is just in itself and good for us ? 

Sd that the enmity reaches God himself. “ 'Who is the Lord,” says 
the sinner in his heart, “ that I should obey him ?” 
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Fiirther, sinners revolt from God, and conspire with his greatest 
enemy, join in confederacy with Satan. They (as those in Isaiah xxviii. 
15) have made a covenant with hell; and with death are they at agree¬ 
ment. They give up their “ members as weapons of unrighteousness,” 
to fight against God, Rom. vi. 19. It is the condition of all, by nature. 
Every sinner, before the Lord conquer him by his grace, is at open 
enmity with God, and does in effect bid defiance to the Almighty. The 
acts of his life are acts of hostility against God. Nor is it a defensive 
war only, that would be more excusable ; but the design is, not to 
seeing himself only, but to put down God, and divest him of his sove¬ 
reignty. This is the voice of their hearts and lives. We will not have 
this God to rule over us. Sin, where it reigns, does as much as is in its 
power to depose the sovereign Lord of the world. It denies in effect 
that he is God : for that which denies his essential perfections and 
attributes, does deny him to be God. lie that gives up himself to sin. 
denies in a manner all his Divine excellences, his goodness, wisdom, 
power, justice, mercy, immensity. Psalm 1. 21. He would not go on in 
sin, if he did not say in his heart that he is not the chief good ; because 
sin deprives him of this good, cuts him off from the enjoyment of it: or 
else he believes not that it will deprive him of the chief good, and so 
denies his tnitli, who has alHrmcd and declared it; and not believing 
him herein makes him a liar. 

He durst not sin, but that he thinks God is not present to see him ; 
and if so, he denies his immensity. Or if he see him, he thinks he can¬ 
not punish him; and so denies his power. Or if he be able, yet he 
thinks he will not punish him ; and so denies his justice. He would 
not turn aside to other ways than he prescribes, but that he thinks he 
either cannot direct him in the best way, and so denies his wisdom ; or 
that he will not direct him to the best, and so denies his mercy. And 
thus much we might show of the other Divine perfections, how it tends 
to deface them all. 

Lo here the horrid enmity of sin and sinners against God. They 
deny he is God ; call him, constructively and in effect, a finite, a weak, 
a foolish, a false, an unjust and unmerciful thing. 

It is true, sinners cannot do what they say and wish in their hearts. 
They have not power to undeity God, or to deprive him of his Divine 
perfections; but this does not lessen nor excuse their enmity against 
him : for it is true in evil, as well as in good, where there is a willing 
mind, it is accounted as if it were done. 

Oh, the horrid nature of sin 1 Be astonished, O heavens I and be ye 
horribly afraid at this prodigious enemy, which is in the hearts of sin¬ 
ners against God. Why is thy wrath restrained, O Lord ? why’ does 
not thy indignation break forth, and destroy all sinners from off the 
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face of the earth ? Nay, why was not heaven and earth annihilated at 
the first appearance of such horrid treason, of such desperate enmity ? 

But we have not yet discovered the height of this enmity. What is 
the reason, that a sinner should thus set himself against God ? It may 
be, he despairs of salvation, while the Almighty rules ; and therefore 
the desire of his own happiness may be the cause of this opposition; 
and so it will not be pure enmity, but some principle of self-love, that 
may make him so desperate. 

It is no such matter ; it is not salvation tliat he cares for. He sets 
himsclf*against God; not out of any respect to secure his own well¬ 
being. For whom would he advance into the place of God ? It is tlie 
great enemy of his salvation, Satan, 2 Cor. iv. 4. It is he who, 
by the consent of sinners, is the “ god of this world it is he they 
would have to rule in and over them, Ephes. ii. 2. They are children 
of obedience to him, but of disobedience to God, and will be so, though 
tfiey perish for it. 

Here then is the height of the sinner’s enmity against God. They had 
rather perish eternally under the sovereignty of Satan, than be happy 
in subjection to the sceptre of God. Nay, sinners would persist in the 
Iieight of this enmitj’, and therefore reject all motions of reconciliation, 
"though the Lord condescend to beseech them, with all moving argu¬ 
ments, to “ be reconciled,” 2 Cor. v. 20. They despise salvation, and 
the means that tend to it. They manifested it, by crucifying the Lord 
of life, when he came on purpose into the world to bring salvation. 
“ Come,” say they, “ tlvs is the heir,” Matt. xxi. 38. We cannot reach 
the Father, he is too far above us ; but we have a fair occasion to show 
how well wc wish liim. This is the heir, here is his Son, his only Son, 
the Son of his love and delight, “ come let us kill himand so they 
did; and so would other sinners do, if they were in the same circum¬ 
stances with those that did it. And there are those who “ crucify again” 
the Lord of life. And what do we less in venturing upon ways of sin ? 
since this is it which first crucified him. This is the desperate disposi¬ 
tion of all sinners in the state of nature. We had so continued to eter¬ 
nity, if the power of grace had not broke in upon us, and drawn us to 
terms of reconciliation. 

And this being our state and temper naturally, can you think there 
was anything in us, that could have moved the Lord to save us ? 
What! can hatred, such desperate enmity, such prodigious malice 
against the Lord, move him to love us ? Oh, if free grace had not 
moved itself, we had peijpisted in our opposition against the Lord ; and 
had been eternally miserable, as those deserve to be, who are found 
fighters agaiifet God, and qpen enemies to him! 

There are other demonstrations, that salvation is of grace only, which 
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may be drawn from God himself; the consideration of his all-sufficicncy, 
soTereignty. 

(1.) The all-sufficiency and independency of God. He stood in no' 
need at all of man, either for happiness or glory, the least degree of 
either. He had been eternally as happy, as glorious, if man had never 
been, or been ever miserable. 

1. In respect of happiness. He was perfectly, infinitely happy 
without us. He did not expect, he coidd not have the least degree 
of it from us. All degrees, all fulness of it was in himself, rbefore 
we had a being. The Divine understanding was infinitely pleased and 
satisfied in the contemplation of himself, the first truth. The Divine 
will took infinite contentment and complacency in the enjoyment of him¬ 
self, the chief good. The object here was infinite and glorious excel¬ 
lences ; and the acts were infinitely perfect; and the issue thereof 
must needs be infinite happiness, both formal and objective. Christithe 
eternal wisdom of the Father, thus expresseth it, Prov. viii. 22—30. 
Here are the mutual delights of the Father and the Son ; those enjoy- ' 
ments, which hold forth the highest degree of happiness, before any 
creature had being. The Son was the Father’s delights 0’J?WgW’, “ daily,” 
every moment, without the least intermission ; and rejoiced, the word is 
npnton, “ was laughing before his face.” Those happy souls, who are, 
already admitted into the glorious presence, may guess, though not 
comprehend what happiness there is in those delights: we are in the 
dark, and ean neither express nor conceive how much it is; but though 
we cannot conceive how great that happiness is, we may easily appre¬ 
hend, that it cannot be made greater by any creature. 

Besides, happiness must arise from union with some good, or the 
enjoyment of it. Now all goodness in perfection, is included in the 
Divine Being ; and whatever good is in the creature, it is but an imper¬ 
fect participation of that primitive goodness, or rather but a dim resem¬ 
blance of it. And shall we think that there can be any addition to his 
happiness from that which is so imperfectly without him, when all 
excellences are perfectly, eminently, infinitely in himself? Shall the 
ocean of blessedness seek an increase from that which is less than a 
drop ? Or the Sun of glory borrow lustre from a glow-worm, a dim 
spark ? Or the universe of all happiness greaten itself by a point, a 
mote ? No, the Lord was blessed for ever, before man was in being ; 
and he had been blessed for ever, if man had never been. And if 
nothing had moved the Lord to save him, but a design to add to his 
own happiness, none of the children of men had ever known salvation. 

2. In respect of glory. The Lord does not depend upon man more 
for glory, than happiness. He had been as gbrious, if we had continued 
in the state of nonentity, or if we had perished in our sin, and stmk into 
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miaerj. It is true, we say the Lord glorifies his mercy in our salvation; 
but this is such a glory as he might have wanted, and yet have been no 
less glorious. To clear this a little. The glory of God is essential or 
'relative. God’s essential glory is those infinitely glorious perfections and 
excellences which meet in the Divine essence. This is that glory, 
which no mortal eye ever saw, or can see. When Moses desired to see 
his glory, the Lord says to him, “ Thou canst not see my face and live,” 
Exod. xxxiii. 18, 20. The face is the seat of beauty, where all the 
linessof perfection do concentre, where all the rays of glory are united. 
These? we can no more behold in his face, than a lump of snow can 
sustain the united vigour of the sunbeams at noon-day. 

When the queen of Sheba had seen the glory of Solomon, it is said, 
“ there was no spirit in her,” 1 Kings x. 5. The soul, or spirit in her 
(as in others) has a strong inclination to unite with that which it appre¬ 
hends to be most good ; and beholding something transcendently better 
without, than in the body, seemed willing for that time to leave the body, 
that it might enjoy and close with what was more excellent. If the 
Lord should unveil himself, and let us have a clear sight of his glorious 
excellences, as they shine in himself; the soul would leave the body, 
the union between them would be dissolved; the spirit would be rapt 
away with such a sight, and leave the body dead. This may be the 
reason of what the Lord said to Moses ; “ No man can see my face,” 
*. e. my essential glory, “ and live.” 

Further, the cssenti^ glory of God is God himself, and therefore both 
infinite and eternal. •It is infinite as he is, and to that which is infinite 
, nothing can be added, it can no way be greater than it is already. It is 
eternal to*, and so before anything was created, and consequently no 
way dependent on the creatures. By which it is manifest, that essential 
glory is not at all increased by working man’s salvation. 

For relative glory, that indeed depends on the creatures. But the 
Lord had been as glorious in himself, if this glory had never been, as 
will appear from the nature of it. The essential attributes of God are 
his Divine perfections, absolutely existing, without respect or relation to 
the creatures. Belative attributes are those essential perfections, as 
manifested to the creatures, or rather the manifestation of them. If 
then essential glory be the lustre of those essential attributes, as shining 
in the Divine essence, which we showed before, it must follow, that 
relative glory is that which results fiom the manifestation of those per¬ 
fections to the creatures. For example, relative mercy is the manifest¬ 
ation of essential goodness in the salvation of the dect, and relative 
justice is the manifestation o{ essential righteousness or justice in the 
condbmuation .of the reprobate. 

Now God had been as glorious in himself, if he had never made 
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known his mercy or justice to the world, if there had been no world, 
no creatures made, to manifest tliese to, if there had been no men or 
angels to take notice of them. For, is the sun made more splendid or 
beautiful by our beholding of it ? No, it would be as glorious, if no 
eye ever saw it. Did the laraclites’ eating manna add any sweetness to 
that pleasant food ? No sure, it had been as sweet in itself, if no palate 
had ever tasted it. Even so the Lord had been as powerful, if he had 
never created the world; no less merciful in himself, if he had never 
saved any, if there had been none to save ; no less righteous, if there 
had been none to condemn, if he had never condemned any. 

But because this may seem strange, and some may stick at it, let me 
add a reason for it. The manifestation of his attributes to the world is 
a free act, a transient act. It is a certain rule in divinity, Quicquid 
Deus operatur ad extra liberi sit; every act of God terminated on the 
creatures, is a free act. A free act is that which may be done or ngt 
done. So that it was in the choice of the Divine will (before it had' 
determined itself) to manifest mercy, or not to show it; to save man, or 
not to save him; to make him, or not. But if salvation did add anything 
to the glory of God, our salvation had been a necessary, and not a free 
act; because without it the Lord had wanted some degree of glory, and 
so had not been most glorious, most perfectly so, and consequently not 
himself. 

Hence, it is evident, that the Lord did not stand in need of our salva¬ 
tion, to make him more glorious any way. He was infinitely glorious from 
eternity ; but these manifestations of himself are<in time, therefore can 
add nothing to his glory, which was infinite before all time. The 
reason why he revealed his mercy in saving man, was not bqpause this 
was needful to make himself more glorious. We must, as Christ showed 
us, find the reason of it in bis tiSoKia, the good pleasure of his will. 
Matt. xi. 25,26, 3n ouras €yei>€To cuSoKia; this was the reason of it, “ Thy 
good pleasure.” And to this the apostle leads us, Eph. i. 6, 9. 

It is true also, we are said to glorify God by our services, by the acts 
and exercises of holiness, Psal. 1. 23, and John xv. 8. But how is this 
to be understood ? even as he is said to glorify himself, when he mani¬ 
fests to us that he is glorious. So we are said to glorify him, when we 
acknowledge he is glorious, when we give a testimony to his glorious 
perfections by word or deed. But neither his manifestation, nor our 
acknowledgment, does add to his glory. He shows it, we take notice of 
it, but neither of these imports any addition to it. Hence, Psal. xvi. 2, 
“ My goodness extendeth not to thee.” If our apprehensions of God were 
as high as their object; if our affection to him were more than that of 
the angels ; if all our prayers and praises were jrapttu'es, ond'all our per¬ 
formances screwed up to the highest degree of perfection that a created 
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being is capable of; yet were we in this respect unprofitable servants i 
the Lord upon this account would have no advantage by us: for as 
^ Eliphaz says to Job, chap. xxii. 2, 3, “ Can a man be profitable unto 
God, as he that is wise may be profitable unto himself? Is it any plea¬ 
sure to the Almighty, that thou art righteous ?” &c. No, the Lord may 
glorify us, but he gains no glory by us, that is any advantage to him. 
He stands in no need of us to glorify him ; he had been as glorious if 
we had perished, or if we had been nothing. Therefore what motive 
can there be in, or from us, to oblige him to save us ? 

{ 2.3 The sovereignty and dominion of God over his creatures. As 
in respect of his all-sufficiency, he stands in no need of us; so in respect 
of his sovereignty ho owes us nothing; he is no way engaged to us, or 
obliged by us: but may do what he will with us, either to save or not 
to save us. So it stands with us clearly, if we consider his dominion 
,ofer us, in antecedence to his purpose aud promise. 

1. For he might have been satisfied in the sole enjoyment of his 
blessed self, and never have vouehsafed a being, much less salvation and 
glory, to any creature. 

2. Or if he would manifest himself to the creatures, he might have 
formed more excellent creatures, and more fit to be the objects of his 
great and transcendent love : for he did not act as a natural agent ad 
idtimum sui posse, “ to the utmost of all his power.” 

3. Or if the Divine* will would determine itself to give a being to 
those very creatures that are now existent; yet there was no necessity 
that he should save any of them. He might have annihilated them 

•without any shoe/ of unrighteousness : for who can say unto the King 
of kings, ‘*What doest thou ?" Dan. iv. 35. Might he not do with his 
own what he will ? 

4. Or if he would manifest his love and goodness in the salvation of 
any that he had created ; yet who would not think all the angels (those 
sometimes glorious creatures) more capable of it, than any of the chil¬ 
dren of men ? 

5. Or if unworthy man must be the subject of it; yet why so many 
men ? He might have made fewer vessels of mercy, than are now 
formed by it, to.be for ever filled with it. 

6. Or if he would pitch upon so many, yet why upon those who are 
now set apart for salvation, rather than those who are passed by ? Why 
are these chosen, and the other left ? Why are these vessels of honour 
rather tlian the rest, when all were of the same clay, formed by the same 
hand ? Rom. ix. 21— 29. There is no reason can be given, but his good 
pleasure, hit^mere grace. And, oh, what beams of this glorious grace 
do break forth from this'eonsideration ! What I must men be chosen 
from all other creatures to be the objects of God’s peculiar love ? Will 
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the Lord vouchsafe the eternal enjoyment of himself to none but men 
alone of all lapsed creatures ? “ Lord I ■what is man that thou art 

mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him 

And how exceedingly does this endear free grace, that any of us 
should be separated from the rest of perishing sinners ; that we should 
be vessels of mercy, when others are vessels of wrath 1 Lord, what are 
we, or what are our fathers ? Why hast thou revealed thyself to us, 
and not to the world ? Even so. Lord, because it pleased thee I No 
other reason can be assigned, but mere grace. There needs no rfore, 
to demonstrate that salvation is to be ascribed to grace only. 

1. Use. —This condemns their doctrine, who will have us saved rather 
by free-will, than by grace; which will have the text inverted, and read 
thus:—^By free-will are ye saved, not by grace, but of yourselves. 

This has too many patrons, and those of greatest name and ability, 
amongst the opposers of trutli. It is the capital error of the Eemon- 
strants, the foundation of their other opinions that concern grace, and 
with which they aU stand or fall. The Socinians, and the worst among 
the Papists, the Jesuits, join with them, all following Pclagius, condemned 
by the ancient church as the enemy of the grace of Christ. 

That we may the bettor understand them, and what in them is to be 
condemned and avoided, let us sec,—(1.) What grace they own and 
count sufficient: for somctliing they must own under this notion, who 
will not plainly renounce the Gospel. (2.) What they ascribe to free- 
■will. (3.) What is the tendency of their princi^es. (4.) What they 
object against the doctrine of fi'ee grace. 

I. For the first. They count no grace necessary to bring a sinner 
into a sa-ving state, and continue him in it, but that which they call 
moral grace or suasion. This consists in a presenting of the object to 
the ■will, with motives and arguments to embrace it. Or thus, in a 
proposal of our duty, with rational considerations to move him to yield 
to it, lejiving us to do as we please. For example, to turn from sin to 
God, and to believe in Christ, are duties propounded in tlie Gospel; the 
advantage of yielding hereto, and the danger of refusing, is there declared; 
and so it is left to the sinner’s choice, whether he will comply or no. 

This is all the grace which the Lord affords to save us. It amounts 
to no more than a moral excitement, or a rational proposal. This pro¬ 
posal is made vrith some light, tending to excite affection. If it were 
, altogether in the dark, it would be in effeot'no proposal. Whether 
this light be natural, or supernatural, they are not agreed. Some, 
and those most followed, would have the light of natural reason suffi¬ 
cient. Others would rather have it counted a light from the Spirit. 
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Rut all agree, that it is no special illumination, but a common light, 
vouchsafed to all, under the Gospel; and so such as those have, who 
live and die in the gross darkness of ignorance and wickedness, they 
must not by their principles deny to heathens. And those, who will 
have it called the light of the Spirit, coimt it as weak and powerless as 
natural light, i. e., of no more power and efficacy to determine or sway 
the wiU, than the light of reason; no, nor so much as some dictates of 
reason are commonly thought to have. The difference is so little (if 
there be any) as to the thing itself, that those who call it the light of 
the Spirit, seem but to give it that name and title, to decline the odium 
of ascribing nothing at all to the Spirit of grace. However a common 
proposal, with such light, made in the Gospel unto sinners, is all the 
grace which they count needful. 

1. They deny eternal grace, i. e., all free mercy in God to any parti¬ 
cular persons from eternity. According to them, he had no mercy, no 
purpose of it for any, but what he was obliged to by the foresight of 
the good use of free-will. This is no free mercy, and so no grace. 

2. They deny all habitual grace, which is not of ourselves. They 
will have no such thing wrought in us by the Spirit of holiness. All 
gracious qualities or principles, planted in the heart by the Spirit, they 
reject under the notion of infused habits. 

’ 3. They deny actual grace, i. e., any operation of the Spirit to deter¬ 
mine the will,—all gracious influences whatever that will or can certainly 
incline it to act, or incliue it any more to act than not to act. Grace, 
with them, only proposes to the will, and leaves the determination to 
itself; it must be left indifferent to act, or not to act, as it likes. 

No other grace, than this of proposing; none, habitual or actual, wa 
designed for any person in the eternal counsel of God, or purchased for 
any by the blood of Christ, or administered to any by the Spirit of 
grace. It is enough that it be propounded to the will to turn to God, 
and arguments offered to that purpose, such as the Gospel contains, and 
are managed in the ministry of it. So that all the grace, which they 
count necessary, is no special, sufficient grace. 

1. It is no special, but only common grace, afforded equally to those 
that are damned, as to any that are saved. No other grace, than that 
which suffers the far greatest part of those who partake of it to perish 
eternally. That grace, wherewith any man may be damned, as soon as 
saved. If any be saved in their way, it is without special grace. It Is 
ten to one, for any grace the Lord vouchsafes to sinners, they will never 
be saved. 

2. It is not sufficient grace, unless nature has power enough for saving 
acis, withbut the least access of strength from grace: for their grace 
gives not the least de^ee of strength to the will; but only rouses its 
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native power: as Delilah’s voice gave Samson no more strength, when 
she said, “ The Philistines are upon thee,” but only excited him to use 
the strength he had. When they will have this suasive grace to be suffi¬ 
cient, they commend not grace at all, but magnify the power of nature, 
as being great indeed, when it needs so little help for acts of the highest 
quality and importance. If any be saved in their way, it must be with¬ 
out any grace sufficient to salvation. 

3. It is not effectual grace. This is plain by the former. There 
can be no pretence that that will be effectual which is not sufficient. 
But suppose it were sufficient, (as they without ground would hayc it 
accounted) yet it is not of itself effectual. The efficacy of it, by their 
doctrine, is not from its own nature and virtue, nor from the Spirit of 
grace, but from the will of man. If he will, it is efficacious ; if he will 
not, it is of no effect. So that, if it should prove effectual to save any, 
yet that is to be ascribed to free-will, and not to grace ; to that which 
makes it effectual, when otherwise it would be of no effect. 

In short, it is not saving grace, take it in any of their senses. As 
saving grace is peculiar to the saved, so it is far from being saving. In 
this respect it is no more saving than damning, if so much, since the 
most incomparably that have it arc damned. 

Or, if we take saving grace for that which is sufficient for salvation, 
it is not saving, unless there be a power in man’s degenerate nature to 
save itself; power enough in the worst for saving acts, such as needs 
nothing but exciting. 

Or, if we take it for that which is effectual to salvation, it has no such 
efficacy from itself, or from God ; it is only from ^he will of man that 
it is effectual to salvation, if ever it prove so, So that in their way, 
either there is no grace at all that is saving, or none that is saving at a 
better rate than the will of man can make it so, when it has no saving 
virtue of itself, or from God. 

There needs no other arguments against this doctrine, no artifice to 
engage us against it, but a true and plain discovery of it. If we be 
saved by grace, this doctrine tends to lead us out of the way of salva¬ 
tion. 

n. Let us see what they ascribe to free-will. And that in general is 
a power to be willing or unwilling, as to any motion tliat is made, any 
object that is offered to it. It has a power of itself, and by its own 
natural constitution, cither to choose or refuse, either to embrace or 
reject whatever object is propounded, however it be propounded. The 
will, they say, is never determined ad unum, never so set upon one good 
or bad, but that by rational inducement, t. c., by motives and arguments, 
it may be led to the contrary; and never so moved by such induce¬ 
ments, but that it may reject the motion. Never so set upon sin, but 
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that by suasive proposals it may be moved to leave, not only the acts 
but the state of sin : nor ever so moved by that, or anything else, but 
that it may repel the motion, and qidte stifle it. 

We may view it more distinctly in these two branches. 

(1.) A power to choose whatever good is offered. They wiU have it 
able of itself to embrace any good object of what nature soever; not 
only natural or moral, but what is supernatural, of the highest nature 
and quality; and the embracing of it saving, such as wiU pass a man 
intq a saving state. It has a power to repent of sin, to believe in Christ, 
to tmn to God, to love, fear, and delight in him. Not only a capacity, but 
an active power for these, &c. Only these things must be propounded to it 
with some clearness and earnestness, as the Gospel propounds them to 
all imder its ministry. And that such a proposal is mjuired signifies 
no inability in the will itself for these great things ; for the most suffi¬ 
cient faculty imaginable cannot act upon an object that it discovers not; 
and the faculty of greatest power may, in some cases, need e.xciting. 
And so it is requisite [that] the will have light to discover its object, and 
some arguments to commend it, at least when the soul is under the dis¬ 
advantage of rooted prqudices, or habitual and inveterate wickedness. 

However, all the help they think needful for the will, is so far from 
denying its power and sufficiency for those great concerns of salvation, 
that it supposes the will to have it in and of itself, if saving things be 
but represented to it a.s necessary and worthy of its choice and embraces. 

(2.) A power to rdfusc any object, however it be offered, with what 
advant'ige soever it Ije propounded by the Spirit of God, or the ministry 
of man. For the liberty they make essential to the will, consists, they 
say, in aji indifferency either to choose or refuse, either to act or not to 
act. And it ';iust be left indifferent in .all cases; so that nothing in 
heaven or earth can determine it, but itself. God himself, they say, 
cannot without fiiil determine it to the choice of this or the other, without 
destroying it. Voluntas hominis ad actus sms motiom irresistibili deter- 
minari noti potest ne ah ipso Deo quidem." “ He cannot incline the will 
irresistibly, he cannot by Divine motion of unwilling make it willing.” 
Whatever power he does or can put forth for this purpose, the will may 
and can resist it, and render it of no effect. If the Lord do desire and 
intend to convert a sinner, and do what can be done by the power of 
his grace in order thereto, yet the will may hinder him. Take it in 
their own words, “ A man may hinder his own regeneration, when God 
has a mind to have him regenerated, and it is his will to regenerate him."* 
Corvinus (the most sul),tle and cautious of their writers) says expressly,® 
Positis omnibus ad agendum requisitis, &c., “ when all the operations of 
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grace ia order to conversion are passed upon the will, yet it is still in the 
free power of the will to convert or not to convert itself.” So that, when 
Gk>d has done his utmost to bring a sinner into a saving state, yet it is 
in the power of the will to defeat and hinder him. fri plain terms, when 
God has dcme what he can, the will may do what it list. They will have 
the will to be so free, as that it can be under no necessity of any sort, 
not only such as is natural, or compulsive, or absolute, which is granted; 
but sa(^ as is only respective, and that in reference to God himself. So 
that if it be needfril in respect of the decree and purpose of God, or in 
respect of his will and desire, or in respect of his word and cngagepent, 
or in respect of his design and intention, that the will should move this 
way, and not the other; yet it may incline and determine itself the 
other way, and so may act counter to God in these his concerns, defeat 
him in them all, and carry it against him. The purpose, the promise, 
the providence, the grace of God, the undertaking of Christ, the opera¬ 
tions of the Spirit, may be frustrated unavoidably by man’s will. So 
great a power they give it. The Lord shall not have his will, nor make 
good his word, nor make his grace prevalent, nor accomplish his greatest 
designs, if man’s wiU comply not; and it is never under any necessity 
to comply, but may always resist, when the Lord has done what he can 
to bring it to a compliance. This is the true visage of their doctrine, if 
you will see it plain and naked. There needs no ill language to render 
it ugly. 

But as to our present purpose. The first branch of this power, 
ascribed to the wUl, makes the grace, which we stand in most need of, 
to be needless. For if the will can embrace any object in order to sal¬ 
vation, upon a common proposal, there needs no strength from grace to 
enable it. 

The other branch makes all the grace they own, to be fruitless, of no 
effect, a mere cipher, which stands for nothing, does, can do, nothing but 
at the discretion of free-will. For the will, when the object is propounded, 
with what advantage soever the proposal be made, can always resist and 
reject it utterly. So that the grace of God comes to nothing, at the 
mere humour of man’s free-will. 

By the former branch of the will’s sufficiency, the power, in matters 
of salvation, is from free-will, and not from grace: for their grace gives 
it no power at all, but supposes it there already. 

By the latter branch, the act, in the concerns of salvation, is from the 
vriU, not from grace : for grace leaves the will indifferent to act or not to 
act; and, therefore, its acting is no more from grace than its not 
acting; its accepting of Christ no more from grace than its rejecting 
him. 

Now if both the power and the act, in the concerns of salvation, be 
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from free-will, and not from grace, then it is by free-will, not by grace, 
that we are saved. 

in. Let us view the import and dangerous tendency of this doctrine; 
and then you will see sufficient reason to reject it. Every particular will 
be an argument against it; and the particulars are very many. 

(1.) They make no grace needful, but what was acknowledged by 
those persons who were condemned by the ancient church as enemies of 
the grace of Christ. Pelagius, the patriarch of the asserters of free-will, 
to tl^ prejudice of Divine grace, acknowledged not only a natural, but a 
doctrinal grace, viz., the word of God discovering and propounding that 
whieh is good, and persuading sinners to embrace it; suadet omne quod 
bonum eat, “ it persuades to all that is good.” Here is the suasive grace 
of his modem followers. Nay, he went farther, and not only required 
an external proposal of the object, in the ministry of the word ; but 
acknowledged an inward operation of the Spirit, for enlightening the 
•mind, and exciting the affections ; noa ineffabili dono gratka cteUada iUu- 
minat, “ he enlightens us vrith the unspeakable gift of his heavenly 
grace futures gloria magnitudine et pramiorum policitatione accendit, 
“ he inflames us with promise of rewards, and the greatness of the future 
glory,” and excites the stupid will, by the revelation of wisdom, to desires 
after God. Some of his late followers think it not fit to come short of 
him in this, but seem to require some act of the Spirit to enlighten the 
mind, and to stir up the affections. But others of them, most applauded 
and followed, deny all Necessity of any immediate illumination by the 
Spirit; and tell us, “ that every one who has the use of reason, may, 
without any special inward light, very easily apprehend whatever in 
Scripture js necessary to be known or believed."® “ And that no imme¬ 
diate operation of the Spirit upon the mind or will, is needful for any 
one that he may believe.” * So that no grace is needful vrith these men, 
but only an external proposal by the word: for what the word pro¬ 
pounds may, without the light of the Spirit, be sufficiently understood 
and offered to the will: and the will, they say, has unquestionably 
power to embrace whatever is so offered by the tinderstanding. If any¬ 
thing could hinder the'will from embracing the good proposed, it must 
be some corruption in man’s soul, some strong prejudices or vicious 
habits deteimining the will unavoidably to that which is evil: but no 
such thing can be admitted, as they state the will's liberty. For, as no 
po'wer of grace, no operation of the Spirit, can determine the will irre¬ 
sistibly to that which is good, but when it has done its utmost, the will 
remains free to the conjpary evil; so no power of corruption can deter¬ 
mine the vrill to any evil, but it vrill remain free to choose the contrary 
good propounded to it. ^ 

• Eptoeop. * De Pei»plciiit. Script. Theu. i. et ill. Id. In Syn. Dot. p. 200. 
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The will of fallen man, notwithstanding any supposed corruption in 
the soul, native or acquired, still retsiins its primitive power entire ; only 
it is under some impediment as to the exercise of it, there is one thing 
wanting which hinders it from acting ; it cannot act without an object.* 
And this signifies no defect or weakness in the will: for the most perfect 
faculty of man or angel in heaven must have an object that it may act. 
Now the object is offered in the Gospel, and the proposal of the object 
by the Gospel, with the motives and arguments there contained, is all 
the grace, all the supernatural aid and Divine assistances, which, they 
think requisite to help the will, to believe and turn to God. Thfs is to 
ascribe less to grace than the old Pelagians did, who yet were branded 
by the church as the capital enemies of supernatural grace, and upon 
that account scarce thought worthy to be called Christians. 

(2.) By their doctrine, grace is given according to merit. This was 
the most leprous part of Pelagianism, which the ancient church had ^.in 
greatest detestation, and for wliich Pelagius himself had been anathema¬ 
tised, branded with the highest censure, by a synod in Palestine, but 
that he pretended to renounce it. 

Yet merit, in the sense of that age, was a far less thing, and much 
more tolerable than the Papists’ merit of condignity. It was not only 
a good work, of such value and worth in itself, as that a reward should 
be due to it in justice ; but merit, as they miderstood it, was any good 
act which a man did of himself, upon the account of which grace was 
vouchsafed. This Bellarmine himself acknowl^ges, however he was 
concerned to deny it. “ The fathers (says he) understood grace to be 
given according to merit, when anything is done by our own strength, 
in respect whereof grace is given, although it be no merit of con- 
dignity.”" 

And in this sense of merit, the modern asserters of free-will would 
have all grace given, according to merit. How universal soever they 
make grace to be, yet no Aan shall have it unless he merit it. That 
grace may be universal, they Avill have it communicated both to those 
that are without the Gospel, and to those that enjoy it. For those 
who have not the Gospel, he is ready to give all of them the grace of 
the Gospel, if they will use the light of nature well; and he does give it 
actually to those who, by the good use of thdr free-will, make such 
an improvement of natural light. Here the good use of natural light is 
a good act; and upon the account of that, the grace of the Gospel is 
given, I.«., this grace is given according to merit, in the sense of the 
fathers, who counted it so execrable to have it given according to merit. 
“ Those (say the Eemonstrants) whom God calleth, and to whom he does 
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vouohsafe the grace of preaching, we confess, for the most part, to be 
such men, that their virtues do deserve no less.”* 

For those who have the Gospel, God is ready to give further grace to 
them, if they would be worthy hearers, as they may be, if they would 
use their free-will well in hearing. “ But there are some worthy 
hearers of the Gospel, and some unworthy, says Corvinus: and sufficient 
grace is not given to all promiscuously who hear, sed iis qui digiii sunt 
eoangelii auditm'es,^ ‘ but to those who are worthy hearers.’ ” Which is in 
effect, as though he spoke out, and said, it is given according to merit, 
which is all point blank against the apostle, 2 Tim. i. 9, Tit. iii. 5. 

This they extend to the fountain of all, the eternal purpose of God. 
All the grace, which is comprised in the election of grace, will be 
ordered according to merit. Election of particular persons depends 
upon their faith or works foreseen. The Lord foresees who will believe, 
and because they will believe, upon the account of this good act he does 
8lect them; so they are elected according to merit. But does he not 
> purpose from eternity to give faith in time ? No, by no means ; for if 
he had decreed this, they would be under some necessity to believe ; 
and such necessity is not consistent with the liberty of man’s wiU. 
Therefore it must be left to their free-will whether they shall believe or 
•no: and when God foresees that they shall make so good use of their 
’free-will as to believe, then upon that account he elects them. In plain 
English, he chooses those whom he foresees will merit the election of 
grace by the good use of free-will. 

Nay, all the grace,, in the great and precious promises, and in the 
whole covenant of grace, will be according to merit. For they will have 
the accomjjJishmoiit of all suspended upon some condition; such a con¬ 
dition, as is to b<‘ performed merely by the power of free-will, assisted 
by no grace at all, but that gentle excitement which they call suasion, 
which enables not the will to perform the condition, but plainly speaks 
it able beforehand. Such a condition performed* is indeed a cause, a 
moving and engaging cause, and no less merit, than tluit which the 
ancient church condemned in Pelagius. For it is a good act performed 
by our own strength, upon the account of which the grace of the cove¬ 
nant is vouchsafed, which a Jesuit will not deny to be the merit that is 
under the curse and execration of synods and fathers twelve hundred 
years ago. Their other principles overthrow the grace of God, and lay 
it prostrate; but this quite destroys it, and makes it no grace, if the 
apostle’s arguing be good reason, Horn. xi. 6. 

(3.) This doctrine (which owns no more grace, and ascribes so much 
to free-will) makes God not to be the worker or real cause of the 
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spiritual and saving blessings of conversion and regeneration, nor- the 
author and giver of faith, repentance, holiness. These are rather to be 

ascribed to man, than unto God. This will appear— 

1. In general.—Converaon, regeneration, sanctification, perseverance, 
and what else of this nature is required to our salvation, is to be attri¬ 
buted to a man’s self, more than the Spirit of grace; they are the effects 
and achievements of free-will, rather than of grace. 

A man converts and quickens himself, regenerates and begets him¬ 
self, creates himself so far as he is a new creature, and upholds himself 
when he is created. This seems strange and uncouth, (not to say absurd 
and horrid;) but there is plain reason for it, such as may convince any 
who will yield to evident reason. 

Grace, however considered, (either in election, or redemption, or the 
Holy Spirit’s operations,) does no more for the quickening and regenerating 
of those who are converted, than it does for those who are never con¬ 
verted ; therefore it is not grace, but something else, that does the work. 
If the Lord had done no more for the making of this world, than for 
making of other worlds that were never made, the creation of the world 
could never have been ascribed to him. If Christ had done no more to 
raise Lazarus from the dead, than he did to raise others who continued 
dead in their graves, he could not have been said to raise him to life. ■ 
He that does no more towards the effecting of a thing, than when it is' 
not done at all, he cannot be said'to do it. Now grace docs no more 
for the quickening of those that are alive to God, than for those who 
are still dead and will be so for ever, 'rhercfqre it is not grace that 
does the work ; it must be ascribed to something else, not to the Spirit 
of grace, but to a man’s self, and his own free-will. 

This is evident in the nature, visible in the very complexion of their 
moral grace. This (which is all the grace they own) consists in suasive 
proposals. Now he tliat only persuades or propounds the doing of a 
thing, does not thereby do it at all, but would have you to do it your¬ 
selves, and supposes you can if you will. So that tliis is the plain 
import of their doctrine, that men can convert and quicken themselves, 
and do it if it be done. However any be said to be bom of God, yet 
they may beget themselves ; however they be said to be “ the Lord’s 
workmanship, created of Christ Jesus unto good works,” verse 10; yet 
they are their own workmanship, and make themselves new creatures. 
However the apostle saith, verse 1, “ You hath he quickened;” yet 

indeed they raise themselves to life. And since they do it themselves, 
to themselves they may in all reason ascribe it, and accordingly glory 
in it. The crown is not to be cast at the feet of Him who sits on the 
throne. Grace is to have neither throne nor crown; that is to haye the 
crown which does the work: free-will does it, and this must wear it. 
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2. More particularly, it is manifest, that they make not God to be 
the real cause of those saving works, or the giver of those spiritual 
blessings; because, by their doctrine, neither the power nor the act can 
be ascribed to him : for they say, he does nothing to this purpose but 
by virtue of moral grace: and it is evident that this, or he, by this, 
gives neither the power nor the act, &c. 

(1.) Suasive grace, or the Lord by suasive proposals, gives no man 
power to believe or turn to God ; it rather supposes that he has it 
already before or without this ^aoe. The virtue of it (of all the grace 
they own) is only that of advice or suasion: and no man reasonably 
persuades or advises another to be able, but only to be willing to use 
what already he has. lie that holds forth a light to a man lying on 
the ground, and moves him with arguments to rise and walk, does not 
thereby give him legs and strength, but supposes he has these already, 
^f die would use them, lie that only shows another what he has to do, 
and offers reason to persuade him to do it, not taking any other course 
to strengthen him for it, takes it for granted that he is aforehand able 
for it. Now this is all that their moral grace pretends to ; it shows the 
sinner that it is his duty to turn to God, &c., and uses arguments to 
move him to it, but gives no other strength for it than what this advice 
■ includes, which, as persuasion or advice, does indeed give none at all, 
but plainly supposes it in being. They say, a sinner, undci’ the influ¬ 
ence of this moral graij^e, is able to convert and regenerate himself, to 
beget himself to a .new life. But if he be able, his ability is from 
nature; and the poweFof his natural faculties was not from grace, seeing 
. this their grace is not for the giving of ability where it is not, but only 
for exciting it where it is before. 

(2.) As the power for these great concerns of salvation is not from God 
or his grace, so neither is the act from him. For, 1. That which gives 
or works the act, determines the will, or causes it to determine itself; but 
the Lord by this grace (which is all they own) brings it only to the 
will’s choice, and leaves it to do as it list, and so plainly leaves the act to 
itself; so that, if the soul do actually believe, or repent, or turn to God, 
this is of itself: their grace leaves the will indifferent to act or not to act, 
and so no more works the one than the other, and is no more the cause 
that it acts than that it acts not. It leaves it to the will, cither to yield 
or refuse; if it yield, it is not from grace, but the will. Grace leaves it 
in the power of the will to resist; if it resist not, it is from the will, not 
from grace. The Lord, by his power, works not the will to turn to God, 
to love, to embrace Christ, to yield to the Spirit; but leaves it indiflferent 
to turn to ^od or against him, to love God or to hate him, to embrace 
Christ or reject him, to yield to the Spirit or resist him. It must be 
left indifferent as to cither; grace turns not the scales, but leaves the 
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will at an equal poise, that the will of man, not the grace of God, may 

have the casting weight; if grace should weigh it down, the liberty of 

the will, they say, would be violated, and its nature destroyed. 

(3.) Nay, their grace is so far from working the will to actual faith 
or holiness, that by their account it seems to lead a man into sin, and 
leave him in it: for it is a sin for a man to be indifferent whether he 
believe or believe not, whether he accept Christ or reject him, whether 
he love or hate him : but all that this grace does to the will, is to bring 
it to such an indifferency ; and so the grace of God with them does no 
other, no better office for a sinner, than to bring his soul into a wicked 
posture ; and in that posture it does and must leave the will to itself; 
and, there left, if the will be no better to itself tlian grace is, or can be, 
it shall never come into a better posture.' 

Nay, further, the Lord is so far from determining the will, and so 
from causing the act by making it willing, that it is impossible for him, 
to do it. They say (as was showed before) that the will cannot be 
determined by God himself without destroying it; they will have it an 
inconsistency, and to imply a contradiction. And thus the Lord is so 
far from Ixiing the worker or real cause of actual faith, conversion, 
sanctification, that it is impossible he should be the cause thereof; he 
is so far from actually working these, that he cannot do it. . 

Let me but add one argument more. This grace is given equally to 
all, and effects no more in one than another ; an^, therefore, can be no 
more the cause of actual conversion in those that turn to God, than in 
those that are never converted ; works legeneration no more in those 
that are sanctified, than in the unrcgcucrate ; t. e., works it not at all, is 
no cause of it. The Lord, by virtue of this grace, gives actual faith 
and repentance no more to those that believe and repent, than to such 
as persevere in impenitency and unbelief ; gave faith no more to Paul 
than to Judas, repentance no more to Peter than to Simon Magus ; 
e., he gives it not at all. 

This is the clear conscqtience of their doctrine. The Lord is not the 
author and finisher of our faith, or of our repentance ; nor the real 
cause of conversion or sanctification, and other saving blessings; and 
so, not the author of salvation. It is not by his grace, but of ourselves, 
both as to the power and the act, in direct opposition to the text and 
the whole strain of the Gospel. And it is as reconcilable with Scripture 
and the perfections of God, to say he is not the creator of the world, or 
the author of anything, as to say he is not the author or real cause of 
those great concerns of salvation. 

(4.) This leads them to deny original sin. They must qf necessity 
make little or nothing of the corruption of ouc nature, since they Will 
have their suasive grace to be a sufficient relief against it; as if all the 
sin in man’s nature could be argued out of him without more ado, and 
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all the power of corruption, natural and contracted too, might be effect¬ 
ually subdued and crucified by rational advice ; whereas, this moral 
suasion is of itself of no efficacy at all for this piirpose, and appears 
tb be so in that it effects no such thing in far the greatest part of those 
who partake of it as much as any, but leaves them altogether as corrupt 
as it found them. 

I cannot discern, that they will acknowledge any corruption at all to 
be in the wiU, though Scripture and experience show that it is most of 
all there. The will seems to be now as sound (by their doctrine) as it 
was iiF innocency; nor stands it in need of more help by grace, than 
Adam before the fall: for then he had and needed suasivc grace. “ In 
the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt diehere is the duty pro¬ 
pounded, and the proposal enforced with a powerful motive by God 
himself, that is the sum of suasivc grace, which the Lord seeing needful 
for.our first parents, did thus iidminister it, as far from corruption as it 
was then. And if the will need no more now, it is as free from corruption 
as it was then. Thus for the affections, there must be no more corruption 
in them than in tire will, these being but the acts and motions of it. 
Or, if they will consider them as in the sensitive appetite; yet common 
illumination is enough to heal it there: for thereby the affections are 
^sufficiently excited and quickened. Nor is there any depravation in 
the mind, but what may be cured by common light, such as the most 
corrupt and wicked men have. 

That which admits so easy a cure must needs be slight and little; 
and that little too, whiqh they acknowledge, is with them neither sin nor 
^punishment properly, and so not evil at all, unless there be some evil 
which is nether. The depravation of our natures by the fall, however 
it be aggravate<’. in Scripture, is not in their account properly either 
our sin or our punishment; but only our infelicity ; and no great infe¬ 
licity neither, since with them it can be neither spiritual death, nor 
mortal disease, no nor very considerable weakness. For if it were such 
a weakness, no grace wotild repair it but that which communicates an 
answerable strength. But that grace which they think sufficient to 
repair aU, gives not any strength at all, but supposes there is power 
enough in nature to recover itself, if it be but excited. 

This in a manner makes Christ of none effect. The great end of his 
coming<was to restore our natures fallen from God, and made incapable 
of honouring and enjoying him : therefore ho took our nature, and per¬ 
formed and suffered so much therein. But what need all this waste, if 
we can lick ourselves wi]g>le by virtue of a little common light ? and so 
little not needful with some of them. The great Augustine® reduces the 
whole Christian doctrine tp two heads, tlie knowledge of the first Adam, 
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and the knowledge of the second: what we sufiered by Adam, and #hat 
we gained by Christ. But though these be fundamental in the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, how little they stand for in the doctrine of free-will, we 
may hereby perceive. And it will be further manifest by another flint 
damental, which, depending on this now insbted on, falls with it. 

(5.) By this doctrine there is no need of regeneration. To be rege¬ 
nerate, is, in the language of the Holy Ghost, to be born of God, John 
i. 13 ; to be bom again, or born firom above, John iii. 3; and that is to 
receive a principle of spiritual life and motion from God.® But no such 
principle is necessary in the will, which indeed most needs it. But no 
habit of holiness is planted there, no good quality created in it by the 
Spirit; that they say is a necessitating act, and would be prejudicial to 
its liberty. The image of God needs no repairing in the heart or will, 
though that be the chief receptacle and subject of it; even the school¬ 
men making this the principal seat of all virtues. It needs no sRch 
infused principle or quality, to incline it to that which is good; they 
will have it able of itself, by its own native power, to embrace any good, 
how supernatural soever, which the mind offers to it. It can produce 
the best acts, without any inward principle suitable or proportionable 
to them, 'fhe tree need not bo good, that the friiit may Iw good ; or 
rather, it is good enough already, it is so naturally. The will or heart , 
of man (how nought soever the &ripture speaks it, representing it to be 
desperately wicked, Jer. xvii. 9, and the fountain of all wickedness. 
Matt. XV. 19,) seems by their doctrine to be as good by nature, as God 
can or will make it; no worse than it was when flrst formed. It lost no 
spiritual qualities or accomplishments by tlie fall, for it had none 
before ;* so that all regenerating grace as to the will is clearly cashiered. 
Nor will they allow any new qualities to be infused by the Spirit of 
grace into the mind or affections, no more than into the will: for that, 
they say, is repugnant to the administration of the means of salvation. 
All that they think requisite, is common light, such as they deny not 
to the vilest men, (nor can well deny to devils: for they discern the 
truth and goodness of what is proposed in the Gospel;) by the bare 
help of such light, their own wills can regenerate them, so far as they 
think any regeneration needful. I find it no easy thing to discern what 
thmr regeneration is. The best I can make of it is this. The mind 
needs no new birth or life, but what it has from common light j^fnor do 
the affections need any exciting or quickening, but what that same eflfeots. 
But though they count this sufilcient quickening, they do not call it 
regeneration: for many, thus quickened, do five and die unregenerate. 

• VId. Hun. In John t. IS. 
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It is an act of the will [which] must do the work, and for that the will 
must be left to itself. The Spirit of God must not touch it, must not give 
it any principle of life, must not act® it by any special or immediate in¬ 
fluence ; but if of its own accord it timn itself to that which is good, the 
sinner is thereby bom again. So that regeneration is completed by a 
little common light, such as the children of darkness have, and an act of 
free-Tvill, without any further assistance, or any other work of the Spirit 
in or upon it. 

lihus, by this one act of free-will at first, they are regenerated actu¬ 
ally ; ^nd afterwards, by repeated acts of free-will, they may be regene¬ 
rated habitually: for, the will, by repeated acts, can beget gracious 
habits, and so help them to habitual regeneration; though they deny 
[that] the Spirit of grace can work in them any such thing as habits or 
principles of holiness. Now, this is to be “bom agidn of the will of man, 
nijt of the will of God,” John i. 13. The Scripture declares, that they 
who are regenerated, are bom of God, 1 John iii. 9; born of the Spirit, 
John iii. 8 ; but this is to be bom of free-will, not of God, nor of the 
Spirit, unless free-will be God or the Spirit. The apostle says, “ Of his 
own will begat he us,” James i. 18; but they must say, of their own wills 
they beget themselves. Yet, this is all the regenemtion which they 
coynt necessary, and. so make that new-birth a needless thing, which 
the Scripture calls for and describes by other characters, and declares 
all access to the kingdom of heaven impassible without. 

(6.) This takes sinners off from that which is really saving, and leads 
them to take up with that which falls short of salvation. It teaches 
them to rest satisfied with such a faith, a repentance, a conversion, a 
regeneratian, as common light and rational proposals (such as every one 
meets with in the ministry of the word) are sufficient to effect. But these 
alone can never produce any saving faith or repentance, any saving 
regeneration or conversion. 

Those who persuade them, that this is enough for those saving cflfects, 
go about to delude sinners ; and if they look after no more, their souls 
are like to be mined for ever. Moral grace may perhaps prevail for 
some morality ; but this alone can never be effectual, to turn a heart of 
stone into a heart of flesh, to turn the enmity of the wrill into love to 
Christ, to turn sinners firom the power of Satan unto God, to raise the 
soul life that is spiritiiaily dead, to make them new creatures, &c. 
These are not the effects of a gentle suasion, but of an Almighty power. 
They mean sometliing else than Scripture intends by these expressions, 
who make these saving works so low, common, and easy things, and so 
much in th| power, and at the beck of a sinner’s corropted -will. Nothing 
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more ruins souls, than resting in that as saving which is not so; and 
when divines promote the delusion, how pernicious is it like to prove 1 
(7.) It destroys holy obedience, inward and outward ; leaves no place 
for the exercise of grace in the heart, or works truly good in the con-' 
versation. It plucks up these by the roots, taking away habitual r^e- 
neration which is the root of them, the exercise of grace in the acting of 
an inward gracious principle; but they say there is no such principle 
planted in the heart or will by the Spirit of holiness; and where the 
principle is not, it cannot be acted. 'Ihere can be no vital acts, where 
there is no vital principle ; that which is not alive, cannot put forth acts 
of life. Or, to use the terms wherein Christ expresses it, “ The fruit is 
not good, unless the tree be good.” No good acts can be produced by 
the heart or will, till itself be good. It is not, it cannot be, good, when 
there are no good qualities in it. It has no good, no holy qualities 
planted in it by the Spirit of grace ; that (with them) only acts morally, 
and does no more sanctify those that are holy, than those that are pro¬ 
fane. So that, if the will have any goodness, anything that is holy in 
it; it has it from itself, not from tlie Spirit of holiness. Thus the fruits 
of the Spirit will be no other than the fruits of free-will; of free-will 
unsanctified, unless it sanctify itself: and the acts of obedience will be 
no other than the acts of natural mor.ality, such as man’s dcgenei:atc 
will can produce by its natural power, without any assistance but that 
of moral or suasive grace; which begets no good qualities, gives no 
inward strength, afibrds no help of any kind, more to those who do most, 
than to those who do nothing at all. » 

We need not wonder, if those of this persuasion should satisfy them¬ 
selves, and would have others satisfied, with such a morality; •their prin¬ 
ciples do aflbrd, and can require nothing better. But, whether the acts 
of it be those gracious acts, those fndts of the Spirit, those good works, 
which the Scripture so much calls for, and makes the way to salvation ; 
let those consider who are concerned indeed in the way to salvation. 

They charge their opposers, for not pressing moral duties. If they 
mean tiiereby practical Christianity, there are none in the world [who] 
press it more. But we are not for a pagan, but a Christian morality; and 
think it not advisable to press external acts alone, without minding the 
principle and root from whence all that is truly Christian must spring. 
We count it absurd and preposterous to look for flruits where therfe is no 
root, for gracious acts where grace is not planted in the heart. They 
may deck a maypole with as many garlands as they please, and set off a 
mast with flags and streamers ; but they will never thereby make them 
fruit-trees. The Lord will condemn those who bring not forth good 
fruit; and those also who lead them in a way where they are never 
like to be tnily fhiitftil, without better conduct. 
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(8.) This stifles love to God, takes away that which is tlie foundation 
and ground of a special transcendent love to him. That which is the 
rise of oitt love to God, is “ his love to us,” 1 John iv. 19 ; it is this that 
• kindles our aflbction to him, and raises love into a flame : but he that 
believes and considera that God had no more thoughts of love for him 
from eternity, than he had for those who are under his everlasting 
hatred; and that Christ had no more love for him in the work of 
redemption ; did obey, suffer, satisfy, purchase no more for him, than 
he ^d for those who were in hell, when he suflTered ; and that the Spirit 
of grace does no more for him, in order to his salvation, than he does for 
the vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction; -will scarce find anything in 
the love of God (on this consideration) to engage his soul to a special 
love for God: he will be in danger to love God with no more than a 
common love, such as a carnal man may have ; who believes that the 
Lord loves him no more, than he loves those who are to be tormented 
for ever with the devil and his angels. He will find a motive from 
hence, to hug and love himself rather than God : for, when that which 
they call love in God, seems but an indifferent respect, not intending 
more good to one than another, but as themselves determine it; he had 
got no special benefit, no particular advantage by that love, if he had 
not been better to himself: the Lord, as they represent him, (whatever 
is pretended concerning the greatness and universality of his love to 
mankind) seems indifferent as to love or hatred, as to the happiness or 
misery of man. The’Lord left it indifferent, in his eternal purpose, 
whether any should |je saved or no ; and Christ, in the work of redemp¬ 
tion, left it indifferent whether any should be actually redeemed or no ; 
and the §pirit, in calling sinners, leaves it indifferent whether any be 
effectually called or no: there was no affection in all this, but what 
might have ended in love or hatred, t.e., in the damning of all, as soon 
as the saving of any. That which determines this indifference, and 
makes it prove love, is the sinner himself, the good use of his free-will: 
had it not been for this, for any love that God had for him, for any 
expression of it from Father, Son, or Spirit, he had been one of the chil¬ 
dren of wrath, in the same condemnation with others. So that the plain 
tendency of their doctrine, is to lead sinners to reflect affectionately on 
themselves, but with indifferency upon God. 

Such is the general love which they will have in God to mankind: 
it is but an indifferent respect to all, which proves love or hatred, as 
the sinner’s will determines it. But when they ascribe any particular 
love to God, it is no o(^er than what arises from the sinner’s love to 
him : he foresaw that we would believe, and so love him, and therefore 
he.intend§d life for us : ^e foresaw that we would embrace and choose 
Christ, and therefore did he choose us. So that God did not love us 
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first, but we him, whatever the apostle says, 1 John iv. 10, 19. He did' 
not choose us first, but we did choose him, whatever Christ says, 
John XV. 16. Thus they stop up the spring of our love to God ; they 
destroy the reason, and raze the ground of our love to him, if that be it 
which the apostle assigns. It is the greatness, the riches, the freeness 
of Divine love that engages, that constrains us to love him : but this 
doctrine not only defaces the riches and freeness, but in a maimer takes 
away the true nature and notion of his love, when it makes it an 
aifection so indifierent to man’s happiness or misery. , 

(9.) It destroys the exercise of faith, and takes them off &om a con¬ 
tinued dependence on God, and trusting in him. It is inconsistent with 
that life of faith, which must be the life of every Christian. 

This takes them off from depending on God, both in their spiritual 
concerns, and in common and human affairs. 

1. For those affairs which depend on the wills of other men: they 
cannot depend on God for the ordering of them; for none are to depend 
on him for things whieh are not at his disposal; but the wills of men, 
and BO the affairs which depend thereon, are not (with them) at God’s 
disposal; since, by their principles, he cannot sway their wills effect¬ 
ually one way or other; for this, in their account, is to destroy their 
natural liberty. 

2. As to spiritual concerns, for the making of grace, or the means of 
grace effectual. For the promoting of holiness, for the growth or exer¬ 
cise of it, or for perseverance in it, there is no need to depend on God: 
for it is not necessary to depend on another for that which is in his own 
power. Now these things, and the like, are in the power of his own 
will; he is the master of them, if he will not be wanting himself. 
Indeed, it is more in their own power, than in the power of God ; for 
every man’s will can determine itself to these things, but God cannot 
without destroying the will: for if he determine it, he leaves it not 
indifferent; and if it be not indifferent, it is not free ; and if it be not 
free, it is not an human wiU : and, therefore, they have more reason to 
depend on themselves, where they believe the power is, than on God, 
where they say it is not. If there be any reason to rely on God, it is 
for further continuance of that which they call sufiicient grace: but 
there is no more need to depend on him for this, than the other ; for 
this is never withdrawn, unless they be contumacious, and obstinately 
resist it: but then it is in their power not to resist, but comply with it; 
and if they will not, God cannot help it: for when he has put forth all 
the operations of his grace upon the soul, the w^l is at liberty, and has 
power to do as it list. The power is most in man still; and where the 
power is, there must be the dependence, upou, themselves rkther than 
upon God ; though this self-dependence be under the ctuee of God in 
Scripture, and plainly deserves his heaviest curse. 
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(10.) It overthrows humility and self-denial. One may smeU from 
whence it comes, by the rank tendency of it to pride and self-exaltation. 
The design of the Gospel is clearly to debase man, and take from him 
all occasion of boasting or glorying in himself; or of ascribing the 
praise, either of his state or actions, to himself, Rom. iii. 9, 27; 1 Cor. 
i. 29, 30. But this doctrine obliges a believer to ascribe the difference 
which is betwixt him and others who are in the state of sin and misery, 
not unto grace, but to himself; leaves him no ground to imagine that 
it w&s grace which made the difference. 

Grace is, with them, indifferently afforded unto all sinners under the 
Gospel at least. Others had the same light, the same rational proposals, 
with as much clearness and earnestness, in the same degree, and of no 
less power and sufficiency ; it is common in all respects. That which 
is every way common and indifferent, could not possibly make us to 
differ. But when they had it in common, this man would make good 
use of it, without any other help from grace than the rest had ; they 
would not. His will complied with the proposal; their wills, no less 
assisted than his, resisted. Grace brought it equally to the choice of 
their wills, and there left it: his will determined itself to comply ; their 
wills determined against it: that made the difference, not grace, which 
was alike in all, but free-will, which he used better than others. If my 
will (may he say) had not been better to me than grace, it had been as 
bad with me as them^ for grace was as good to them as me. The 
apostle.asks, “Who made thee to differ ?” 1 Cor. iv. 7; supposing none 
would have the confidence to arrogate this to himself. But he that is 
for free-will must say, I made myself to difter. Grace brought it to 
the ohoice^f my will, whether there should be any difference or no ; it 
does no more for any ; if there be any difference made, it is free-will 
that makes it. Those of them that are so ingenuous as to use plain 
dealing, speak out, and say expressly, Sgo me discemo, “ I make the 
difference myself.” 

The apostle says, “ By the grace of God, I am what I am,” 1 Cor. 
XV. 10; but they must say. By the good use of free-will I am what I 
am: -for grace is such a thing (with them) as moves all, affects all, 
leaves all alike: if any one be better than another, as to state or actings, 
it is not grace that makes him so, for tire worst have as much of tl^ir 
grace as the best; the difference must be ascribed to ftee-will. Nor 
can their doctrine show them any reason, why they should not ascribe 
it to themselves, and glory in it, whatever become of the glory of Divine 
grace. • 

(11.) It Anakes it unnecessary or unreasonable, to pray for themselves 
or olhers, for those things'which we should most of all pray for : this is 
evident enough, in that it leaves not place for faith and dependence on 
God, in common affairs, or spiritual concerns, as was showed before. 
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For we are not to pray to God, but where we may rely and depend on 
him ; nor seek him for what we may not trust him, Rom. x. 14. But 
further, the things that Christians are principally to - pray for, are 
spiritual and heavenly blessings; these are all comprised in, or depend 
upon, grace. Let us see how favourable their principles are to praying 
for grace, either effectual or preventing. 

As to the former, they need not pray for efficacious grace, for it is in 
their own power to make it effectual; and who needs beg that of an¬ 
other, which he has in his own power ? Their grace is effectual in the 

soul, when it becomes willing, (for then it has its effect;) but with them, 
nothing is more in their power and will, than to be willing; and it is 
needless and senseless to pray to God to make them willing, t.to make 
grace effectual, when they can do it well enough of themselves: Quid 
est stultius, quam orare ut facias quod in potestate habes “ What more 
foolish, than to pray God thou mayest do that which thou hast in thiue, 
own power?” And elsewhere, iVe falkmus homines, &c. “Let us not 
deceive men, for we cannot deceive Godwe pray not to God at all, 
but only feign that we pray, if we think that ourselves, not he doth 
what we pray for. 

And as they need not, so they must not pray, that God would make 
grace effectual, or make it work effectually in them; for God cannot-do 
it, and they must nut seek that of him which he cannot do. To make 
grace effectual, is of unwilling to make them willing, to determine the 
will to what he proposes; but this (they say) he cannot do, without 
invading its freedom: all that he can do, is to propose, and leave the 
will to do as it likes; if he should bow it effectually one way or other, 
that would be a breach upon the liberty which is essential to'it; so that 
to beg tills of liim, would be to seek an impossibility. So that, unless 
they will be absurd, they must not pray that €rod would effectually bow 
or incline their wills, to believe in Christ, to turn to God, to love him, 
to fear him, to walk in his ways, to hate sin, or mortify it; yea, or to 
avoid it. They must not pray, that God would effectually subdue their 
wills to his will in anything: for, to be so subjected, though to God, and 
by a Divine motion, is not consistent with that freedom which the nature 
of the will requires. 

their petitions be of such import, (as the best petitions of Chris¬ 
tians are,) their prayers contradict their principles; ffieir prayers are a 
plea for the truth which they dispute against. Whatever (hey argue 
with men, they must be for us, when they have to do with God, if they 
will have anything to do with God in prayef, or pray anything like 
Christians. 


'• August. De Nat. et Gnit. cap. xvUl. 
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■As for preventing or sufficient grace, they need not pray for that; for 
they have it already, or they will have it, though they pray not for it; 
for all have it, even those who never pray while they live. 

But if they should pray ibr it, their petitions must bear such a sense 
as -will be very harsh to any Christian or rational ear. Sufficient grace 
is that which enables a man to turn to God if he will. So, this must 
be it they pray for: Lord, give me such grace, that I may love thee if 
I wiU, that I may fear tlice if I list, that I may obey thee if I please. 
Thip grace leaves, and must leave the will indifferent, to choose or 
refuse, to act or not to act, at its pleasure: for so far the Lord may by 
his grace proceed the will, but no farther, without intrenchii^ on 
its liberty; so that it is this which they pray for ; Lord, give me such 
grace, as -will leave me indifferent, either to love or hate thee ; either to 
turn or not to turn unto thee; to obey or rebel against thee ; either to 
believe in Christ, or to be an unbeliever: this must be the import of 
their prayers for grace, if they be consistent with their principles : but 
if they ■will pray with the sense of Christians or sober men, tliey must 
renotxnoe their doctrine of free-will. 

Further, they must not pray for others more than themselves: not 
for enemies, that God would effectually turn their hearts, that they may 
not oppress, persecute, obstruct the Gospel, oppose Christ’s interest. 
They must not pray for children, friends, strangers ; that God would 
effectually turn them to himself, that he would create in them new 
hearts, or inspire thdlr ■wills with gracious principles; that he would 
conquer their rebelljpus wills, or not leave them in a capacity to resist 
him, or reject the Spirit of grace. They must not pray for themselves 
or other^ tliat God will give them any grace, but what will leave it at 
the choice and arbitrement of their own wills (when there is no good 
quality in them) as weU to resist as not to resist grace, before conver¬ 
sion; as well to expel as to retain it, after conversion. 

Prayer is such an acknowledgment of God, so essential to all reli¬ 
gion, that without it there can be no religion, either Christian or 
natural; therefore so.far as this doctrine makes it unnecessary or unrea- 
sm^le to pray, so far it tends to extirpate all religion. 

(12.) It is inconsistent with that thankfulness and gratitude which 
should make up the life of a Christian; with those praises, whereby God 
is glorified in a special manner, and which must be the employment of 
eternity. It is the most ungrateful doctrine that ever any under the 
name of Christians entertained; for hereby, he that is in the state of 
grace, has no more cguse on that account to be thankful to God, than 
he that is in the state of sin and damnation: for he is not obliged to be 
thankful %r more that^ he has received; and the best saint, as such, 
has received no more from God, owes no more to his grace, than he 
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that continues the worst of sinners. That he is in a happier condition, 
is from himself, and the good use of his free-will. Grace was common, 
afforded him and others indifferently; it was his own free-will that 
made the difference, so far as there is any. Nay, a saint in glory will, 
by their doetrine, have no more reason to be praising God, or admiring 
Christ, than one in hell: but of that hereafter. 

The recovery of man out of the state of sin and misery, into which 
he is fallen, either by Adam’s transgression, or his own wickedness, is 
more to be ascribed to himself, than unto God; and so he owes njore 
thanks to himself than to God. He does more to convert, to quicken, 
to sanctify, to establish, to save himself, than God does by his grace; 
and so he has more reason to thank himself for all. The Lord 
does very little, in eomparison of what man does in these great con¬ 
cerns ; and that little which God does, would come to nothing at all, 
if man himself did not give it efficacy, and make something of it: so 
tliat there is left very little ground or occasion of giving praise an& 
glory to God, where, if for anything, the highest praise and glory is 
eternally due to him, and where above all he designed the greatest 
praise and glory to himself. There seems much more occasion to 
ascribe the praise and glory of man’s salvation, both on earth and in 
heaven, unto man himself: Not unto thee, O Lord, must they say, not 
unto thee, but unto ourselves lie the praise, or at least more unto our¬ 
selves than unto thee. View this doctrine well, and compare it with 
the doctrine sind design of the Gospel, and you iWll find them just as 
agrccalde as light and darkness. ^ 

(13.) It tempts men strongly to neglect God and their souls, to live in 
any wickedness their inclination leads them to, and not to bpjak off a 
course of sin by speedy repentance : for their pretended sufficient grace 
is universal, and denied to none ; that brings repentance to every man’s 
power and choice ; he has grace enough to repent if he will. And since 
it is in his own power, he may take his own time for it, and need not 
fear to satisfy himself with the pleasures or advantages of sin. 

What is to be feared, to restrain them here from the practice of 
imgodliness and uimghtcousness ? unless they will say, that cominon 
grace being abused, may be ivithdrawn, and the sinner by the judgment 
of God given up to obduration. Here would be some danger indeed, if 
that obduration did irresistibly determine the sinner’s will to such 
wickedness : but there is no fear of that; for, by their principles, the 
will cannot be so determined, either to good or evil; it is inconsistent 
with that liberty which is essential to it, and which it cannot want while 
it is a will. Therefore no light can be withdrawn, no hardness can be 
contracted ; but the will must still be at liberty, to turn to God or not 
to turn, to repent or not to repent, at pleasure. They have security. 
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from their principles, to go on in their evil ways, till they be in danger 
to live no longer; and then it is not a peradventure, if God ■will give 
them repentance ; they have enough for that in their own power, and 
taay repent and turn to God when they list. Accordingly, one of the 
prime asserters of this doctrine, being admonished of his debauches, 
made this return : “ I am a child of the de'vil to-day, but I have free¬ 
will, and to-morrow I will make myself a child of God.” 

(14.) It destroys justification of the Gospel, all justification of sinners, 
which the Gospel gives notice of: it will have us justified, not by the 
righteousness of Christ, or of God, but our own righteousness ; by our 
own righteousness, in the fullest and grossest sense ; by a righteousness 
which is in ourselves, and of otirselves, and by ourselves : by our own 
acts or works, not performed by the help of any special grace, but by 
the power of free-will. 

Their justification is thus stated : The aet of faith (or sincere obedi¬ 
ence, or inherent holiness,) though it be imperfect, yet is accepted of 
God instead of a perfect righteousness ; and so by it we are justified, as 
if it were a perfect righteousness. Now those acts of faith, or obedience, 
or whatever they call it, which they 'will have to be the righteousness by 
which we are justified, is not of grace neither : it is not the gift of God, 
he never purposed or promised to give it unto any : it is not the purchase 
of Christ, he never merited it for any : it is not the work of the Spirit of 
grace, he does no more ‘■"wards it in those that have it, than in those 
that never have it. 

So that the righteousness whereby they are justified, is so far from 
being that which Christ performed, that he did not so much as merit it; 

' so far finn^ being the righteousness of God, that he does not give it; so 
far from being the issue of God’s free grace, that it is tlic product of our 
free-will. How sinners are justified, the apostle declares in the text, 
and Tit. iii. 7, and Rom. iii. 24. But by this doctrine, we are so far 
firom being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus, that we arc justified without the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus ; not fi-eely, not by his grace, but by acts of our own free- 
willj,passing for a perfect righteousness ; when they are no such thing, 
nor can upon any ground be so accounted. 

(16.) It tends to destroy the covenant of grace ; to make it a covenant 
without grace, I had almost said an ungracious compact j such, wherein 
the Lord shows himself less gracious to men, than if they had been left 
under the covenant of works ; and under which, they are more liable to 
sin and damnation, th§n if it had never been made: which thus 
appears. 

The covenant of work^ required perfect obedience ; and man, being 
created after the image of Gk)d, with holiness and righteousness, was able 
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to perfona that perfect obedience which was the condition of that 
covenant; hut transgressing it by that first tict of disobedience, in 
eating the forbidden fruit, he lost the image of God, wherein his strength 
for observing the covenant consisted. The Lord, they say, deprived him' 
of that holiness and righteousness, and thereby of ability to perform the 
condition. Now they say, a man cannot sin in not doing that which he 
is not able to perform, though he be disabled by his own fimlt; and so 
in this state of disability, he was not capable of sinning, and conse¬ 
quently was not liable to condemnation. . 

If things had continued in this state, none could have been daniAed for 
actual sin, but Adam only; and they say, for original sin none are 
damned. 

But the covenant of grace made a sad alteration in man’s state and 
circumstances ; for therein, sufiScient grace being offered to all, whereby 
they may avoid sin if they wiU, they hereupon become capable , of 
sinning, as they were not before ; and in danger of damnation, when' 
before they were safe. So that their covenant of grace makes man’s 
condition worse than it was, instead of relieving him, so far is it from 
being truly gracious ; even the supposed grace of it, brings him more 
within the compass of sin and damnation than he was without it. 

(16.) It cashiers the Spirit of grace, and all its special offices and 
operations. To pass by those who ascribe nothing at all to the Spirit; 
those who attribute most to it, so far as I can discern, will have us 
beholding to him for nothing at all, but common light, such as the chil¬ 
dren of darkness have ; and so weak and powerless, that the wiU needs 
not follow it, is not determined, nor effectually moved or inclined by it. 
The Spirit of grace (with them) has no immediate influen<v3 upon the 
will or affections; and this is all, too, which the mind has firom the 
Spirit; it moves neither will nor affections, but remotely, but by virtue 
of this light: so that the Spirit of grace does nothing in the whole soul, 
mind, will, or affections, but what this light amounts to. No more is 
needful, either for the first rise of holiness, or for the increase and 
growth, or the strengthening and continuance of it. 

At first, the will, by no other help than that of moral grace, (ishich 
pretends to no inward operation of the Spirit, but only this common 
illumination; for the proposal is by the word without, and the enforcing 
of motives and arguments, is by the ministry of man,) determines itself 
to turn to God ; and so, without more ado, is converted and regenerated. 
There is the rise of holiness; afterwards, by determining itself again 
and again, it acquires a habit, and that is a free< and permanent quality 
the will exercises, increases, strengthens, and confirms holiness, as it 
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began it, bj determining itself: it has power to do this in and of itself, 
and nothing else does, or can do it. The Spirit, neither by this light, 
nor by any other gracious influence, does, or can determine it; nor does 
*the will need anything for the exercise of its power, but only light to 
make a sufficient discovery of the duty or object propotmded. Thus all 
the motions, operations, assistances of the Spirit of grace, are confined to 
this light: all its healing, strengthening, quickening, and establishing 
virtue, amounts to no more than this : the soul neither has, nor needs 
anytgiritual life, health, stren^h, or motion, either first or last, but 
wW this does eflect; and yet it efiTccts no such thing in far the most 
that have it: for those have it, no less than others, who are, in the 
style of Scripture, not only in the dark, but darkness. And if it have 
any more eflect upon others, than it has upon the children of darkness, 
yet this efficacy it must have from free-will; not of itself, nor of the 
, Spirit, (whom they call its author,) otherwise it would be equally eflTect- 
ual in all, since all have it equally, and the Spirit is supposed to give it 
equally to aU. And if the Spirit of Christ give it not its efficacy and 
virtue, but it owes this only to free-will; it is of no worth as it proceeds 
from the Spirit, of no more value than a fruitless and inefiecttial thing ; 
of no virtue, and so of no value, but what it derives from man’s will. 

Ji'ow what honour is it to the Spirit of Christ, to ascribe to him a 
friiitless, a worthless thing? They seem to honour the Spirit as much, 
who wiU borrow no ligjit at aU from him, but count the Ught of reason, 
with the help of the written word, sufficient: and what great difierence 
is there betwixt thenf who ascribe nothing at all to the Spirit, and those 
that ascribe to him that which is nothing worth ? That which is fruit¬ 
less and iseffectual, of no virtue, of no value, but what it owes to man’s 
will, may as well be ascribed to human reason, as the Divine Spirit. 

(17.) It tends to destroy the mediation of Christ; that liberty, which 
they make essential to man’s will, makes Christ incapable of being the 
Mediator between God and man, and so tends to ruin all the concerns of 
God and man in Christ’s mediation. For, either the will of Christ was 
imdeclinably fixed upon that which is good and holy, so that it could 
nofr ir.eline to disobedience and wickedness : and if so, it had not that 
indifiercncy to good and evil, in which they place the liberty of man’s 
will, and count it essential thereto, so that it cannot be a human will 
without it; and then Christ, wanting that which is essential to human 
nature, was not indeed a man, nor did assume our nature; consequently 
could not be the mediator between God and man, being not the man 
Christ Jesus. 

Or, if \)is will was not undeclinably fixed on that which was good, 
bu!t left in a state of iudifiTerency to that or the contrary; so that he 
might have observed his Father’s will, or not observed it; might have 
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loved him, or not loved him ; might have fulfilled all righteousness,' or 
not fulfilled it: and if ho might have sinned, or not sinned, then he was 
not God ; for he that is God cannot sin. 

So that as they state the freedom of man’s will, either he was not man, 
or he was not God; and either way he could not be mediator, who must 
be both. Thus all the advantages sinners have by his mediation perish; 
and all the glory the Lord designed to himself thereby, is blasted by the 
extravagant doctrine of free-will. 

(18.) It defaces redemption by Christ, and leaves little or no place, or no 
necessity, eitlier of satisfaction or merit, in his obedience and suff&ings. 

1. He did not merit faith, or regeneration, or holiness, or persever¬ 
ance, for all, or for any particular persons. They declare expressly, 
that it is foolishly said, that Christ procured faith or regeneration for 
any : their principles engage them to maintain this ; for if he merited 
these for any, it would have been necessary that these should have been 
wrought in some of the redeemed ; it would have been necessary, that 
some or other of them should be believers, regenerate and sanctified, and 
stedfast unto the end ; but all such necessity they deny, as inconsistent 
with that freedom of man's will which they contend for. It must not be 
under any necessity, either from the decree of God, or the purchase of 
Christ: faith, repentance, sanctification, perseverance, must be mere 
contingencies, in respect of those fonner causes ; or else they could not 
be free acts in respect of the will, their next cause. Christ, by his death 
and merit, must not be the author or cause of these, though there be 
no pardon or life without them ; so much must not be ascribed to his 
merits, lest too little be lefl; to frec-wiU. 

2. Upon the same account, Christ did not merit pardon oj salvation 
for any one certainly ; and so his death makes neither the means nor the 
end certain. After he had done and suffered so much, been obedient 
unto death, made his soul an offering for sin, and obtained eternal 
redemption by his blood ; yet there was no necessity that any one sinner 
should have pardon and life ; no certainty, that any one would be par¬ 
doned and saved: Christ left this altogether uncertain, and not to be 
determined but by man’s free-will. After Christ had finished ths J^ork 
of redemption, as all might have been saved, so all might have been 
damned ; there was no value, efiicaoy, merit or satisfaction, in Christ’s 
death or obedience, to make more sure work : it was left at uncertainty, 
as it were at hap-hazard, whether salvation or damnation should carry 
it; and free-will alone must have the honoTir to determine it.® Christ, 
they say, procured by his death a power to dest»oy unbelievers : so that 
he no more purchased salvation than damnation ; he is, by virtue of his 
death and obedience, no more a redeemer than a destroyer of mankind : 
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whefther he should prove a saviour of any, or a destroyer of all, is left to 
the arbitrement of free-will.® There was, they say, no other necessity, 
nor advantage, nor value, in the death of Christ, but what might have 
been perfectly saved, though all the redeemed had perished eternally. 

They declare for an universal redemption, and that equally extended to 
all and every one, and so would seem to magnify it more than others: yet, 
indeed, it is no other redemption of aU, but such as is very well consistent 
with the damnation of all and every one. Christ lov^ them all, and 
washed them from their sins in his own blood ; yet for aU that, every 
one of* them might have been damned. Though they say, he died and 
shed his blood for the whole world ; yet there is no value, efficacy, or 
merit, in the death of Christ, in the blood of God, to secure pardon and 
salvation, or any saving advantage, to any one person in the world. AU 
might have perished, for anything he had effected by the work of 
redemption ; and aU had perished certainly, if he had procured no more 
Tor them, than the doctrine of free-wUl can admit of; not one of them 
can ever come to heaven, if Christ did not procure more for them, and 
more effectuaUy, than their doctrine wUl suffer them to acknowledge, or 
give him any thanks for. 

3. If he did not purchase pardon and life certainly for any, nor faith 
and holiness, or other such necessary requisites thereto, what then did 
he procure ? Why, he procured, they say, a covenant or promise, that 
all should have pardon and life, if they would believe and obey him. 

But if, antecedently to Christ’s undertaking, the Lord had declared his 
willingness to save sucjx as believe and obey, there was no need of such 
a promise ; and so Christ procured a needless thing, or nothing. 

Or, if he^id not purchase the conditions of this covenant, (viz., grace 
to believe and obey,) unless it was in the power of their own wills, with¬ 
out Christ, to perform the conditions ; still he procured for them as good 
as nothing. 

But if it were otherwise, yet those who would have us to ascribe to 
the death and obedience of Christ nothing but this, would not have us 
obliged to ascribe to it either satisfaction or merit. No satisfaction, 
unless it be to his Father’s will, not to his justice in this sense. The 
obedience and death of Christ was so fully satisfying, so very acceptable 
to his Father’s will, he was so well pleased with it, that hereupon he 
entered into this covenant. There was no need of other satisfaction 
than this ; it was enough, if he did merit it; sufficient, if his righteous¬ 
ness did deserve such a promise for us. 

Nay, there was no 9 ecd of merit; for, as the Lord was so well 
pleased with Abraham’s faith and obedience, as [that] for his sake he 
vouchsafed "his posterity many favours, though the patriarch did not 
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merit so much; so the Lord might be so well pleased with the obedi¬ 
ence and sufferings of Christ, as for his sake to make such a promise, 
without anj merit obliging him to it. Thus, way is made to strip 
redemption both of satisfaction and merit, without which it is, it can be 
no redemption indeed; the name may be retained, but the thing denied; 
all necessity of it, and all advantage by it too, but what is left to the 
arbitrement of free-will. 

(19.) It is inconsistent with the perfections and attributes of God; 
with his mercy, power, wisdom, truth, and faithfulness, with his «sove- 
reignty and government of the world, and other Divine excellences. 
But, that I may not stay too long on this subject, let me insist only on 
these mentioned. 

1. It defaces the mercy of God, and makes it in effect no mercy. 
They pretend indeed to represent God under such a notion as will 
endear him, and render him lovely to the world, upon the accoui^t of 
his mercy and goodness, the extensiveness and universality thereof; but 
when their pretensions are strictly and impartially examined, they prove ' 
quite of another tendency; that mercy which they ascribe to God, is 
without an object, or without effect, or without grace ; a meixsy which 
is not an honour to him, nor an endearment of him to others. 

1. It is a mercy without an object; a mercy not for any certain 
person, but for qualities, which are no objects of mercy : a mercy for 
some, when it appears not who they are or whether there will be any 
such. A mercy for nobody, which pretends to be for all and every 
one, when it is not for any one. This is their antecedent mercy, whereby 
they pretend that he loves all that believe and obey, before he knows 
who they are, and is uncertain whether ever any such #rill be. It 
speaks'* a respect to those qualities, but no love or good-wUl for any 
particular person. 

2. It is a mercy without effect: they ascribe to him a will of uni¬ 
versal salvation; when they discern it can be no other than a mere 
velleity, an incomplete intention, a weak, ineffectual desire, a ftdnt and 
fruitless wishing of such general happiness, when he knows it will never 
be effected, and is resolved not to take the course to effect it. ._TJ[)is is 
such a mercy, as jostles out and clashes with his other perfections, and 
is inconsistent with his knowledge, power, sincerity, wisdom, blessed¬ 
ness, and mercy itself in the true notion of it. 

With his knowledge ; for who will desire and design that, which he 
knows will never be effected ? With his power; for who will not effect 
that, which he really intends and designs, if he be able? With his 
sincerity; for what ingenuous person will pretend to desire and design 
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that which he never means to bring about ? With his wisdom; for 
who will propose to himself an end, and never intend the means which 
are proper, and alone sufficient to obtain it? With his blessedness ; for 
to fall short continually of what one desires and intends, is an unhappi¬ 
ness. With the nature of Divine mercy and goodness ; for that is not 
real goodness, which does no good, or not the good it makes show of. 
That is not saving mercy indeed, which leaves the objects of it misera¬ 
ble, when it can relieve them; that wishes them well, but lets them 
perish eternally. But that which they ascribe to God, is such a mercy, 
as casTweU digest the everlasting misery of all mankind; such a love, 
such a goodness, as could be satisfied, if not one person in the world 
should be saved. 

They decry the doctrine of their opposers, as that which straitens 
the mercy of God, and confines it to a few; whereas indeed it makes 
snlyation sure to very many. But by their principles, for any mercy 
‘there is in God, all men may be damned; nay, which is more, no man can 
be saved. By aU the mercy they ascribe to God, no man can escape 
damnation ; all being left to the arbitrement and indifforency of man’s 
corrupt and degenerate will; which, without other help than mercy in 
their way provides, will certainly ruin them eternally. Mercy, they 
say, wiU save all that believe, and none else ; but this mercy intends 
not to work saving faith in any ; there is no decree for that, it must be 
left to man’s will; and if that be not better to him herein than the 
mercy of God, he must unavoidably perish. All must be damned, 
unless free-will help (them by its own power, without any efibctual 
assistance that mercy prepared for them from eternity. 

3. It is*a mercy without grace: a mercy which is not free and 
gracious, which will not express itself to any, but such as are worthy, 
such as have some merit, or some motive to oblige him to be merciful. 
And being a mercy that is not free and gracious, whatever mercy of 
this nature they ascribe to him, we can never be saved by grace. 

Nay, since it is not grace, it is not mercy indeed ; no mercy that the 
Lord will own, or sinners can have any advantage by: it is affection of 
thek own, not that Divine excellency which he glories in, and glorifies 
upon lost sinners : for that which saves sinners is free mercy, and free 
mercy is nothing but grace. So that, if we be saved without grace, we 
arc saved without mercy too, that which is so indeed ; and if they have 
no salvation for sinners, but that which is without grace and free mercy, 
they leave them none at all. 

'fhat they admit of»no free mercy, no grace in God for sinners, 
appears, in that they make his first purpose of love (the decree, which 
comprises all the mercy he had from eternity for particular persons) to 
have its rise from faith or works foreseen. He foresees, that when it is 
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left to the ftee-will, to the choice of all, these will of themselves, without 
Divine determining power, believe and love him ; others will not; and, 
therefore, he will love, and purposes to save these, and not others : and 
BO he loves them not freely, but because they oblige him: he loves 
them, I. e., he purposes to save them, because they love him first. Thus 
that which God foresees in man, is the condition of the mercy and 
favour he intends; and such a condition, as is indeed the cause, the 
motive, ’and in the ancient sense of the word, the merit of his favour 
and mercy ; and so they leave no free mercy in God .for sinners ) and 
sinners, being capable of no mercy at all, but what is free, they leave in 
him no mercy at all for them. This is, in the apostle’s sense, Gal. v. 4, 
to /all from grace, to deny, to renounce all grace, all free mercy of God 
which the Gospel discovers. The doctrine of frce-wiU obliges them to 
disclaim all the mercy of God, by which any sinner can be saved. 

2. This destroys the prescience of God : though they be concerned to 
maintain tliis, as well as we, and pretend to do it; yet their doctrine is 
utterly inconsistent with it, and mahes it impossible for him to foreknow 
certainly anything that depends upon man's will, and so bereaves him 
of the certain foreknowledge of those things, which are of greatest 
moment and consequence, both to God and man. For example : 

He cannot certainly foresee, whether any will have the Gospel; .the 
preaching of it depends on man’s will. And so, whether any will use 
the light of natiue well; whether any wiU have moral grace, any 
rational advice or excitement by the word : nor whether any will repent 
and believe, whether any will be justified or sanctified, whether any will 
persevere to the end, whether any one will be saved, nor whether any 
would be redeemed ; whether Christ would be put to death, er anything 
else, to which the concurrence of man’s will is necessary. This is plain, 
because by their principles, the will of man is always indifferent to act 
or not to act; and so before, and until it act, it cannot but be uncertain 
whether it will act or not: (nothing can make it certain, no decree, no 
act of God, without destroying its liberty;) and being uncertain, it 
cannot be certainly foreknown. 

All that ever I could hear in answer to this, was only, that God!a .know¬ 
ledge is infinite : and though we cannot comprehend, how that which is 
uncertain can be certainly known; yet an infinite understanding can 
reach it, and have the certain knowledge of that which is uncertain. 

But this makes it more evidently impossible: for the more perfect any 
knowledge is, the farther it is fipom error and mistake. So infinite 
knowledge must be farthest of all from erring; J)ut to know that as cer¬ 
tain, which is not certain, is not to know, but to err; not to apprehend 
things as they are, but to mistake and misapprehend them, to have false 
and erroneous apprehensions of them. As Aey state the freedom of the 
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•wiU, God can have no certain foreknowledge of those things, without 
false and erroneous conceptions thereof. They leave him nothing here 
but conjectures, or nothing but mistakes and error. 

3. It impeaches the truth and faithfulness of God; overthrows the 
truth and certainty of his word, in all the parts of it; leaves no cer¬ 
tainty of his truth and faithfulness in prophecies, promises, threatenings, 
assertions, contained in Scripture. It cannot be certain, by their prin¬ 
ciples, that the prophecies will be accomplished, tlie promises fulfilled, or 
the threatenings executed; and so it must be uncei'tain, whether they 
are true or false : there is no certainty that they will prove true, they 
may as well prove false. The same must be said of many assertions too; 
there is no necessity, no certainty, that they will prove true, v. ff., Cant, 
i. 4 ; Jer. xxxi. 18 ; Lam. v. 21. 

By this doctrine, there can be no necessity that they will turn, what¬ 
ever course the Lord take to turn them ; or that they will run after him, 
what course soever he take to draw them: and so those assojrtions arc not 
necessarily true, but may pr 9 ve false ; and so may those, and the like to 
those, Psal. cxix. 33, 34. This is manifest also in those predictions and 
promises, where the concuri’cnce of man’s will is requisite : for a,s they 
state its freedom, there can be 'iio certainty, which way it will incline 
and determine itself, whether with the word, and according to the tenor 
of the prediction, or against it. Nor will they allow, that God can make 
sure of it, or take any course that will so detei'inine it, that the accom¬ 
plishment of his wojxl shall not be defeated. For when he has done 
what he can to inclincait that way which his word requires, that it may 
.prove true; yet it is, and must be left free to incline the other way, and 
make his word prove false. Let us clear this by some instances, in emdi 
of those parts of the word, wherein the truth and faithfulness of God is 
(if anywhere) eminently concerned. There is an ancient prophecy, of 
the “ calling of the Gentiles,” Gen. ix. 27, “ God shall iiersnade Japhet,” 
i.e., the Gentiles who descended from him, and they shall “join them¬ 
selves to the people of God.” Now by the doctrine of free-will, the Lord 
is to do notliing that' can make it certain, that .Taphet’s posterity shall 
comply herewith : he is only to propose it to them by the preaching of 
the Gospel, and leave their wills in an indifferency, to yield hereto, or 
not to yield. So that it must be a mere contingency, whether this pro¬ 
phecy would be accomplished or no : if it might prove true, so it might 
prove false. The same may be said of those expressions, John x. 16 ; 
Acts xxviii. 26 ; John xii. 32. The truth ,and faithfulness of God in 
these and other prophecies is evidently exposed, past all seem-ity their 
principles can possibly give. 

So it is likewise in th» promises and the covenant of grace, styled 
everlasting; everlasting truth and faithfulness being engaged for the 
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perfonnance of it, Jer. xxxii. 39,40; Ezek. xxxvi. 26,27. Every clause 
of this may prove false, and not be fulfilled to any one person in the 
world: for, -with them, the Lord does nothing which will certainly 
change the hearts of men, but only oflfers arguments to' move them to' 
renew their own hearts; and so leaves it to the arbitrement of their own 
wills, whether ever the promise shall take effect or not. Now, if it were 
possible that it should prove true, that man should make himself a new 
heart; yet it is more likely that it should prove false, because man’s 
corrupt will, to which it is left, is more inclined to make it falsedhan 
true. Take it at the beat, to make the truth of God in the everlasting 
covenant to depend on man’s will, supposing it indifferent, is bad 
enough : for if it be indificrent whether God shall be true or no, it must 
be indifferent whether he be God or no. 

Thus it will be, not only as to the promises made to us, but also those 
wliich are made to Christ, Isa. xlix. 6, 7 ; and liii. 10 ; and Iv. 5; P^al. 
ii. 8; and Ixxii. 8—11; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. These, and the like, may 
all prove false; man’s will, to which it is left, may so carry it, and 
this imavoidably, that not one of them shall be made good. Nor will 
they allow the Lord to tiike any course with man’s will, or have any 
such influence on it, as will be sure to prevent this, or make it any way 
certain, tliat his truth herein shall not fail: he must not determine .the 
will that way which is necessary to sccime his truth in performing his 
promises. Nor in the threatening neither. Key. xvii. 16, 17. What¬ 
ever be sjud of God’s putting it into their hearts, yet they will not have 
us imagine, that the Lord will effectually determine their wills to this ; 
but these must be left free and indifferent, either to love or hate the 
whore; cither to do what is foretold, or not to do it; to make it true, or 
to make it false. 

Now, if these parts of the word of God may prove false, or if they be 
not certainly true, all the rest wUl be suspected, the truth and certainty 
of all the ^ripture is overthrown ; if the truth or faithfulness of God 
may fail us here, where can we be sure of it ? The glory of this Divine 
perfection is utterly defaced. The truth and faithftilness of God is the 
ground of all Divine faith. We believe God, because he is infallibly 
true, and what he says, cannot prove false : but it may prove false by 
their doctrine, and so the ground of all Christian, of all Divine faith is 
quite razed, and the foundation of all religion is hereby undermined, 
yea, quite blown up. 

4. It destroys the government of God, as to the greatest concerns of 
the world. By their hypothesis, the will of man is not, cannot be ruled 
by him: he must not touch it immediately; it is a thing so sacred, 
that a touch, even of God, may violate it. He must not inspire it with 
any new quality, nor move it by any real influence, but only make his 
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addresses to it at a distance, by proposing an object, and offering 
motives and arguments: and if this will not do, (as it does not, nor 
alone ever can do, in the concerns of salvation,) he must leave it to 
Itself, to do what it list. Now that which is left to do as it list, is not 
ruled, it is not under government. 

They will have the Lord to treat it as an orator, not as a sovereign 
ruler. The will (with them) seems to have a sovereignty exempted 
from the sovereignty of God ; not subordinate to it, if not above it; not 
subjected to the sovereign government of God, further than to do what 
it list. 

Hereby God is excluded from tlie government of the world. Men are 
governed by their wills, that is the ruling, the commanding faculty ; 
therefore if the will be not under his government, men will not be under 
it, nor the rest of the world, so far as it is governed -by men. If he 
dispose not of that which orders the rest, wliat is there left at his dis¬ 
posal ? All the affmrs of the world, which depend upon human conduct, 
will be governed more by the will of man, than by the will, power, and 
providence of God; by the will of man independently, as if he were 
Go<I; but by the Lord of heaven and earth only precariously, and at 
the pleasure of man’s wiU, as if he were a subject, an imderling, an 
.infwior creature. 

5. It denies the almighty power of God, will not admit him to be 
omnipotent, and his power infinite. It is not infinite, if it be bounded 
and limited ; yet man’s will bounds and limits the Divine power. By 
their principles, the Lsrd can no way deal with the will, but so that it 
.may resist him, and render all his actings and operations on it inef¬ 
fectual : heicannot prevail with it in anything so far, but that it may at 
once stand out ana repel his motions, render every Divine attempt upon 
it successless: when he has done all that can be done by the power of his 
grace, the will may be too hard for him ; it must be always left to do 
what it list. lie cannot save a man, how much soever he intends or 
desires it, unless it be the will’s pleasure : nor can he take any course to 
make the will pleased with it. He can neither so change the faculty, 
nor-eo represent the object, but the will may still reject it. He cannot 
work faith in him, nor bring him to repentance, nor create holiness in 
his heart; nor can he continue him in a state of holiness, unless it please 
the win to submit; nor can he bring it to submit so, but that it may 
refuse, when all is dune that his grace can do. He can make no par¬ 
ticular decrees concerning man, that are positive and peremptory, 
because he cannot mastes man’s will: his purposes must be conditional 
and respective to free-will. He cannot make good his own word, not 
verify what he asserts, ner accomplish his own prophecies, nor per¬ 
form his promises, if man’s will stand in his way: nor can he clear 
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his way of it in any method, hut what the will of man may defeat. He 
cannot accomplish his desires and intentions, if man’s will resist him, 
and can never put the will out of a capacity of resisting and oppo.sing, 
while it is a will. It is essential to the will, to be always able to resist; 
and if they stand not to this, they yield all, Psal. cxxxv. 6. No, must 
they say, there are innumerable things which God cannot do, unless 
man pleases. [In] Phil. iii. ult, [we read that] Christ has a power, 
whereby he “ can subdue all things,” &c. No, must they say, the things 
wherein he is most concerned of all other in this world, the wills of 
men, he cannot subdue to himself. [Contrary to] Prov. xxi. 1, No, 
must they say, neither the hearts of kings, nor of any other men, are 
thus in the Ijord’s hands : whatever he does to turn the current of 
them, they may run in the old channel, and keep their own course for 
all that: it is not whithersoever he will that they turn, but whitherso¬ 
ever they will, they run, for all his turning. 

(20.) It idolises man’s will, makes it in divers respects equal with, or 
above him. 

It seems to subject God, and make him an underling to man’s will; 
and that in respect of his wiU, his word, his grace, his design. Some of 
these are apparent by what is already said: let me only insist on one par¬ 
ticular. It makes God dependent on the will of man, even for his glory; 
where it is most intolerable for the Majesty of heaven to be dependent, 
and most inconsistent with his infinite perfectiqn and happiness. The 
Lord, in all the operations of his grace, leaves the will indifferent either to 
comply or resist. This loaves it to the determination and arbitrement of 
man’s will, whether God shall have the glory of that, by which he 
designs to make himself most glorious. It must be in tin; power of 
man’s will to defeat God there, where he intends most of all to glorify 
himself; to spoil and deface the glory of his grace and love, where the 
riches thereof arc most displayed ; and this is in the greatest and most 
signal instances of it, and where each person in the Godhead is most 
eminently concerned. 

Whatever decree or purpose of love and grace the Lord had from 
eternity, to save lost sinners, it must be at the determination ef man’s 
will, whether any one shall be saved or freed from misery. After the 
work of redemption finished by Christ, it must be at the pleasure of 
man’s will, whether any one shall be actually redeemed. After the 
Spirit of grace has done what can be done, for changing the hearts, and 
renewing the natures of sinners ; yet not one of them shall be changed 
or sanctified, unless they list. 

So that, unless man will, when he is left indifferent to wjll or not to 
will, electing grace, redeeming grace, renewing grace, shall be of no 
effect, shall never arrive at what it tends to. And if it be rendered 
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of none eflPect, it is rendered inglorious, it is defeated, defaced, and the 
glory of it turned into shame. But so it must be, if man will; all the 
grace of God must be in vain, and all the glory of it vanish. 

Thus is God evidently made dependent on man’s will, even for his 
glory, that of his grace; and he will as soon be subjected to the will 
of man in anything, in all things, as [in] the greatest concerns of his 
glory. 

The grace of God, where it should appejir in its greatest lustre, and 
was,designed for the greatest honour of Father, Son, and Spirit; must 
wait ‘as a handmaid on man’s degenerate will, and be ordered at its 
arbitreraent, and stand to its pleasure, whether it shall come to anything 
or nothing; whether it shall have any glory or none. 

Let them believe it who can; 1 can never believe that the doctrine is 
of God, which offers such an intolerable indignity to him: if there were 
no other argument against it, this seems enough to me. 

IV. The fourth head I propounded, was to give an account of the 
objections they make, and the prejudices they have against the doctrine 
of grace; and to show, [that] the worst they can object against it is as 
chargeable upon the doctrine of free-will. So that their embracing it 
seems to proceed from neglect of impartial consideration, and some want 
of the exercise of that reason which they so much magnify. That uses 
not to be accounted a rational and considerate® invention, which serves 
not the turn for which it was devised, but runs men into the same 
difficulties which they %cek to avoid. Let us see briefly in two or three 
of the chief insfctncesi^whether this be not the case here. 

1. They charge us with making God the author of sin: (Tilenus says 
this was t^e reason that turned him off to the Remonstrants.) We dis¬ 
claim and abhrv it, and condemn those who assert any such thing. 
They say, it is the consequence of our doctrine, which will have things 
so ordered by the decrees and piwidence of God, that sin is thereby 
unavoidable. We say, if God be made the author of sin on this account, 
their own doctrine is to be charged with making him so, by as good 
consequence. And so they must acknowledge tliat they wrong us, or 
elfio condemn themselves and their own principles. 

That they are as liable to this charge, if it be just, does thus appear. 
He that puts men in those circumstances, wherein ho foresees tliat they 
will certainly sin, orders things so, that sin becomes unavoidable : but 
by their doctrine, the Lord decrees to place men, and by his providence 
disposes them in those circumstances, wherein he foresees they will cer¬ 
tainly sin; e. g., the Ljrd foresaw, that if Adam was created so and so, 
and set in such circumstances, he would certainly sin and fall by it: 
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yet foreseeing this, the Lord decreed to create him so, and dispose of 
him in such circumstances, and actually did it. He foresees, that if 

Peter be put in these circumstances wherein he was found in the 

high priest’s hall, he would certainly deny his Master: but he decreed 
thus to dispose of him, and by his providence actually did it. This is 
the plain import of their doctrine concerning a conditional foreknow¬ 
ledge in God, as will be evident to any that understand it. It was an 
invention of the Jesuits [of] the last age, to make good their doctrine of 
free-will and moral grace, and to avoid the supposed inconveniences of 
the opposite doctrine ; and is commonly embraced by those who‘agree 
with the Jesuits in their opinion about the power of the will: but a 
very imprudent and unhappy device it was, since it involves them in 
those very absurdities which it was devised to avoid. 

2. They charge our doctrine, as making God unmerciful, because he 
gives not to the greatest part of mankind, that grace which is neces¬ 
sary to salvation: whereas we deny not that God gives that grace whieh ‘ 
they eount sufficient; we grant he gives all that grace which is neces¬ 
sary by their doctrine, even to reprobates. But we say, their doctrine, 
how much soever it triumphs in advancing and extending God’s love to 
mankind; yet it makes him far more unmerciftil, in that it will not 
have Go<l to vouchsafe that grace which is necessary or sufficient for 
salvation, special grace, to any at all. Merc suasive grace, which leaves 
it to the choice of man’s unrenewed will, whether it will turn to God dr 
no, which they say is all that God vouchsafes to' any, did never alone, 
can never of itself save any man: and so they wil[ have, not only some, 
but all men to perish, for any grace that God gives them. Whatever 
ostentation it make of magnifying Divine mercy, yet what dqptrine can 
be more tmmerciftil, than that which leaves aU men to be damned, 
unless their free-will do something more for them than the grace of 
God? 

S. They say, we impeach the sincerity of God, when he by his word 
calls such as perish to repentance, that they may be saved; and yet has 
decreed not to give them repentance, but to damn them: so that it is 
certain (while those invitations and offers arc made in the wo^d) that 
they shall not repent and be saved. This, they say, makes the word 
and the ministry of it delusive, and no better than simulation, making 
show of that to sinners which is never intended, and which it is impos¬ 
sible they should have. 

The ground of this charge, is a certainty that such shall never repent 
and be saved: but their own principles makejhis no less certain: for 
they say, God foresees from eternity that such will never repent, and so 
shall never be saved: and what he foresees (his foreknowlecige being 
cerUun and infallible) will as certainly come to pass, and is as impos- 
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sible not to be, as that which he decrees. Nay, they say, that the Lord 
upon his foreknowledge that such would not repent, did decree from 
eternity to damn them, and never decreed to give them repentance, nor 

any grace or aid that would eflFectually bring them to repentance; no, 
nor any but what he certainly foresaw would be ineffectual. So that 
here also they must either justify our doctrine, as to this charge, or 
condemn their own. 

4. They say, our doctrine makes God unjust and cruel, in exacting 
that* from men which they are not able to do; and condemning them 
for nbt doing that which he gives them not strength to do; v. g., for 
requiring siiineiSs to believe and turn to Gotl, and condemning them for 
not complying with him herein ; when he knows they cannot do it of 
themselves, and when he gives them no grace to empower them for it. 
They make large harangues on this subject, tending to render their 
oijposites" odious; .and set them off with such similitudes and illus¬ 
trations as make impression on weak minds, which arc more apt to be 
taken with words, than to weigh and consider things. Whereas after 
all, the plain tratli is, there is no doctrine that 1 know of more charge¬ 
able with this than their own. For it is very evident in Scripture, and 
in the nature of the thing, that their suasive grace does not give sinners 
sufficient power to believe and turn to God; it cannot subdue the cor¬ 
ruption of the heart opposing this: it pretends not to give any new 
spiritual principle of life or strength for these effects ; it leaves the will 
in its natural impoten^y and corruption, to do iis it list. And therefore, 
since, by their doctrine, he gives sinners no more power but this, and 
yet requires them to believe and turn to Christ, and condemns them for 
not doings it; he condemns them for want of that which he gives not 
sufficient power to do. 

Can any one imagine, who will not offer plain violonce'to a multitude 
of expressions in Scripture, that mere moral suasion, which does not so 
much as move the will out of its indifferent posture, can quicken those 
that arc dead in sins and trespasses ? can take away the heart of stone, 
and give hearts of flesh ; or write his laws in them ; or make those 
}v>arts .that are desperately wicked, to become holy and heavenly ? can 
form new creatures of the old man, and make old things pass away, and 
all things become new ? can give strength and life to those who can do 
nothing, are without strengtli and life ? 

He that cannot believe this, in opposition to an hundred of such pas¬ 
sages in the word of God, must believe that their doctrine, concerning 
free-will and moral grjee, makes God to condemn more than any f otlier] 
for not doing that which he gives them not power to do. 
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5. They say, we destroy tJic liberty of the will, by bringing it ■under 
a necessity of inclining one way, and not leaving it indifferent to incline 
the other, or to suspend its acts ; <7-, when God intends to convert a 

sinner, and puts forth the power of his grace for this purpose, it is 
necessary that the will incline no other way than his grace moves it. 

But if this destroy the liberty of the ■will, their own doctrine over¬ 
throws it: for they teach, that God, from eternity, before any act of his 
will, foresaw which way every man’s will, in such and such circum¬ 
stances, would incline. He foreknows certainly and infallibly, th 9 .t in 
those circumstances it will incline this way, and not the other. Now if 
he know that certainly, it must be certain and of necessity : for to know 
that as certain, which is not certain, is not to know, but to mistake, to 
apprehend a thing otherwise than it is. And if the will might or could 
incline otherwise than he foresaw, his foreknowledge would not be 
infallible : for that excludes, not only actual error, but a possibility of it. 

If tlien it be true from eternity, that the will must incline this one' 
way, it is not indifferent to incline that way or another; and so its"' 
indifferency, its freedom from a necessity to incline but this one way, is 
gone by their own principles. They must cither grant, that the liberty 
of man’s will is consistent with a necessity of inclining one way and not 
another, or yield thiit their own doctrine destroys its liberty. 

Whether they will be so ingenuous or no, it is very certain that some 
necessity may very well consist with liberty in the freest agents. God 
is necessarily good, imd yet freely: so are thb saints and angels in 
heaven ; they cannot but be holy, and act holily, jjet they are so, and do 
so freely. The devils and damned in hell, are necessarily wicked, they 
cannot be other[wise] ; and yet they are so, and act wickedr^ss freely. 
Wicked men on earth, that are habitually and judicially hardened in 
wickedness, they are necessarily evil, and cannot but sin, and yet they 
sin freely. So that this conceit, though it be a fundatnental doctrine 
with them, and the main weight of their cause lies on it, that liberty is 
inconsistent with necessity, is against the sense, reason, and experience 
of heaven, and earth, and hell. 

Objection. If salvation be of grace, it must be a free gift, offered apd 
given freely. But we see in Scripture (and the promises of saving mercy 
make it plain) that it is offered, and so given upon terms and conditions 
required of those that will bo saved. The promises are many of them 
expressly conditional; and so will the covenant of grace be, of which the 
promises are but several articles. Now that which is not given or 
promised, but upon terms and conditions, seenjis not to be given or 
offered freely ; the more conditional, the less free and gracious. 

Answer. The offers of salvation, the promises of saving meibies, not¬ 
withstanding any conditionsUness in them, any terms annexed, are free 
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and gracious, upon a manifold account: for in many cases, conditions or 
terms do not hinder a grant or promise from being free. 

1. If the condition be so only in respect of outward form and manner 
of proposal, not properly and really : for then it seems to be a condition, 
but is not strictly. So here: Gospel promises are conditional xara t 6 
<fuu.vt<r6(u, not Kara ri quoatl ejfternam formam et modim propo- 
nendi, not proprie et quoad rigorem; as to manner of proposal they 
seem conditional; but examine them by the laws of conditions, and they 
will,be found rather absolute. If the denomination must be taken h 
majofi, or d potiori, if the number or weight will carry it, bring them to 
the test, examine why they should be counted conditional or absolute; 
and it will be found, that in more respects, and for more weighty con¬ 
siderations, they ought to pass for absolute, rather than conditional, in 
the Pelagian sense ; so [there is] no reason to question their freeness. 

i. If the condition be our duty. If such, as ® when we perform it, we 
do nothing but what we owe, and the promisor owes nothing to us for 
doing it; then, if he promise anything, he promises freely. It is 
promissio indehita pro opere debito, “ a promise not duo for a work of 
obligation,” that is, gratuita, “ gratuitous.” That which is not ex debito, 
“due,” is gratuito, “gratuitous.” These arc opposed, Rom. iv. 4. That 
which is no way due, if promised, is freely promised. Now all that is 
required, is our duty; we owe it; and for all that we can do, God owes 
its nothing. DebUwn non redit in Deum: Pramium non est divini juris 
jiaturalis; his nature engages him not to reward his creatures. That 
which he does this lyay is of free-will. Dens ad pramium nemini est 
obligatiis, “ God is under no obligation to reward any.” Rom. xi. 35. 
Eternal li(p had not been due to Adam, if he had performed perfect 
obedience; it w'iS only the promise [that] entitled him to it. If not 
due to him, much less to us ; he might vouchsafe no more reward to us 
than to the inferior creatures. And since nothing is due from God, 
what he bestows or promises, he does it freely. When we have done 
all, we are but unprofitable servants, we have but done our duty, we 
can challenge no reward: there is none due ; therefore, when he promises 
aay, he.does it freely. The condition being but our duty, makes nothing 
due ; no more than reward is due to him that pays his debts. 

3. If the condition be inconsiderable, compared with what is pro¬ 
mised. Suppose one should promise his tenant a thousand pounds per 
annum, if he will pay him a pepper-corn; would any say, this promise 
is not free, because of such a condition ? Wliatever the Lord requires of 
us, is no more than this, compared with what he promises to us. 
Believing and active obeying are not so much as suffering ; yet if the 
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Lord should have made sufferings the conditions of promises, they 
would have been free in this respect: because the greatest sufferings, 
(such as Paul’s, and those in the primitive times,) would bo small and 
inconsiderable, compared vrith the glory promised, Rom. viii. 18; 2 Cor. 
iv. 17. Now if the hardest conditions be so inconsiderable, what are 
the smallest? even nothing compared with what is promised, grace, 
glory, God. himself, &c. 

4. If the condition be not so much for the advantage of the promiser, 
as to make us capable of the thing promised. That which is net so 
much for the advantage of the promiser, as for his to whom the promise 
is made, must needs be from free bounty; the promiser herein more 
respecting the good of another, than his own. What can be more of 
grace ? Or if the favour promised bo not feasible, without that which is 
propounded as a condition of the proposal: if it be necessary to make 
capable of that which is promised, then it is rather a direction how ].he 
favour may be attained, than a strict condition. It does no way prejudice' 
the freedom of the promise, but rather renders it more free and gracious. 
But such are many of those things, which the Lord prescribes as condi¬ 
tions ; they are more for our advantage than his; he expects, he gets 
little or nothing by our performance of them, Psal. xvi. 2 ; Job xxii. 2 ; 
Job XXXV. 7, 8. What advimtagc has the Lord by our mourning, seqse 
of our lost condition, apprehensions of the burden of sin, hungerings and 
thirstings after righteousness ? Why then does he annex these to the 
promises ; but because without them we are not capable of those mercies 
which he is willing to bestow ? Christ comes seek and save what 
was lost, Matt, xviii. 11; Luke xix. 10. Why is this condition added? 
those that are lost, sensible of their lost condition ; but becatise sinners 
arc not capable of this favour till then ? they will not be found of Christ, 
till they feel themselves lost. Why [must they] hunger and thirst, 
before [they] be satisfied? Matt. v. 6. Because the soul is till then 
closed, shut up, not capable of satisfaction, Psal. Ixxxi. 10. How can 
it be filled, except lu’st opened ? So [speaks the Lord] himself, Matt, 
xi. 28. Why labour ? because not till then capable of rest. When the 
Lord offers a favour, and withal shows how it may be attained; Jie 
deals more freely, more graciously, than if he should barely propound 
it, and leave us to our ownselves to find out the way and means how 
it might be effected. 

Conditions of this nature are so far from making promises less free, as" 
they are rendered hereby more gracious : there is as much of free grace 
in prescribing those, as in promising to them, because without these the 
promise might be of no efiect, the favour not feasible, the sinner not 
capable of it. 


« that. 
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5. If the condition he easy, [and] no cost, charge, trouble or hazard 
attends it: he that offers upon such easy terms, offers freely. If one 
should promise to entertain his friend, if he will but come to him ; or 
visit him, if he will but let him in; or tidvance him, if he be willing; or 
give him a jewel that will enrich him for ever, if he will but receive it; 
or supply him with all his heart can desire, if he will but ask it: would 
any man have the face to say, [that] such offers were not free and 
gracious ? Are they not as free as heart can desire ? If a man might 
ohoc*e his own terms, could he imiigine, invent, any more easy ? 

Such are the promises of the Gospel: the Lord will entertain sinners, 
if they will but come, Isa. Iv. 1. [lie will] ease [them,] Matt. xi. 1. 
[He will] satisfy [them,] John vi. 35. Or, as if it were too much for 
sinners to come to him, he will come to them, if they but open to him. 
Rev. iii. 20. Give himself, tlie pesirl of great price, if [they will] but 
receive him : marry, if [they will] but consent to him, John i. 12; Matt, 
xxii. 2, 3. Give eternal life, if [they be] but willing. Rev. xxii. 17. 
Give aU heart can desire, if [they] but ask it, John xvi. 23. Open the 
treasures of grace and glory, if [they] but knock. Matt. vii. 7. Be 
your friend for ever, if [you will] but love him, John xiv. 21. Bear 
the weight and burden of all your cares, if [you] but lay them on him, 
Paal. Iv. 22. Never fail you in life or death, if [you] but trust him, 
Psal. xxxiv. 22 ; Psal. exxv. 1. 

Oh how free are tlysse offers! how easy these terms 1 It would be 
intolerable impudence, to desire these [blessings] upon any terms more 
free. Would you ha^^e Christ your friend, and not love him ? marry 
you without your consent ? or take care for you, and not trust him ? 
Who can be so unreasonable ? The conditions here are of such a nature, 
that it is even all one as if they were absolute : no promise of this nature 
can be more free, more absolute ; for the nature of what is promised, 
will admit of no other terms, they are as free as can be. Can Christ 
come to you, if you will not let him in ? or entertain you, if [you do] 
not come to him ? or give himself, if [you do] not receive him ? Nor 
need you say, these are not easy, we cannot do them of ourselves. 
Christ prevents this; they are easy, if he concur and assist; and he 
engages to assist all those who have interest in the promises, all that 
come to him. 

6. If the condition be promised. He that annexes a condition to a 
promise, and withal promises to give that condition, does all one as if 
he promised absolutely. Suppose Hiram had promised Solomon cedars 
to build the temple, up»n condition they were cut down ; if Hiram had 
also promised to cut them down, his former promise had hereby become 
absolute. Or suppose Hiaraoh had promised Jacob that he should 
come and be entertained in Egypt, upon condition that w^ons were 
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provided to carry him ; if Pharaoh should also send him wagons, (as he 
did by Joseph, Glen. xlv. 19,) it is all one, as if the former promise had 
been absolute. 

So it is here : and this is enough, if there were no more, to make this' 
truth evident, and to prove it unanswerably. That which the Lord 
seems to make a condition in one place, he promises absolutely in 
another : for the promises of regeneration are absolute : the Loixl freely 
engages himself to implant all spiritual graces and holy affections in the 
soul. Now to these, either in habit or exercise, are all tlie promises 
made, which we coimt conditional. So that the condition of them'being 
absolutely promised, they are in effect absolute; e. ^., the Lord pro¬ 
mises salvation to perseverance. Matt. xxiv. 13. He promises perseverance 
to faith, Psal. exxv. 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 5 ; and faith is promised absolutely, 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26. A new heart is a believing heart; so that the two 
former, their conditions being promised, are absolute. He promises life 
to those that have Christ, 1 John v. 12. lie promises Christ to those 
that fear him, Mai. iv. 2 ; and he promises fear absolutely, Jer. xxxii. 40. 
So wherever you find anything annexed to a promise, as a condition, in 
another place you may find it, either expressly or implicitly promised : 
and therefore all the promises are, in this respect, as good as absolute ; 
and if absolute, [there is] no reason to question their freedom. 

7. If the terms or conditions be such, as it is not possible in the nature 
of the thing, that the mercy offered should be effected without them ; 
then the offers of saving mercies are as free ancf gracious as can be, as 
there is any possibility they should be; and no more can be desired. 

Let me clear this in one of those tenns, which is comprehensive of all 
the rest. It is required of those who will parbike of savirg mercies, 
that they leave sin, [and] forsake their evil ways, Prov. xxviii. 13 ; 
Isa. Iv. 7 ; 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

This is the sum of all conditions ; and whatever is required in other 
terms, is included in this, or may be resolved into it. Now it is not 
possible, that saving mercies should otherwise be had, that they should 
be r(x;eived or enjoyed but upon tljcse terms ; not only because the Lord 
would have it so, but because the nature of the thing does so require it, 
that it is not otherwise feasible. 

For sin is our impotency. Now can we possibly have strength in the 
inner man, if we will not part with our weakness ? Sin is our deformity, 
that which renders oiu souls loatlisome and ugly in the eye of God. 
Now can our souls be made lovely, if we will not part with that which 
is our defilement and ugliness ? Can we be made clean, if we will not 
part with our lepiosy? Sin is om- enmity against God, therein it con¬ 
sists. Now can we possibly, be reconciled, if we will not lay aside «ur 
enmity ? Sin is the poverty of the soul, that which robs and spoils. 
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and utterly impoverishes the soul. Now can you be made rich, if you 
will not part with your poverty ? Sin is the soul’s restraint, the dungeon 
where it is imprisoned, the bonds and fetters wherewith it is leaden. 
Now is it possible you should have liberty, if you will not leave your 
dungeon, and part with your fetters ? Sin is the wound, the mortal dis¬ 
ease of the soul; and can you be healed, if you will not part with your 
disease ? Sin is your misery; can you be happy, if [you] part not with 
misery? Happiness consists in the enjoyment of God ; but adhering to 
sin, Md the enjoyment of a holy God, are utterly inconsistent: and can 
you be happy without happiness, or by retaining that which is incon¬ 
sistent with it ? 

So that you see, there is an utter impossibility that salvation should 
be had, but upon these terms: there is an inconsistency, a plain contra¬ 
diction, in any other supposition. It is an impossibility, not only to us, 
but to the Almighty; and therefore the terms are as free and gracious 
as possibly could be; Omnipotent grace itself could not make them more 
gracious. 

To clear this, several things are to be observed. 

(1.) The first blessings of the covenant are promised absolutely ; 
effectual calling, faith, repentance, conversion, regeneration are offered, 
asc promised without any conditions. The promises of these mercies 
are absolute, Ezek. xxxvi. 26 ; Jer. xxxii. 39, 40 ; under the notions 
of a new heart, a new spirit, putting his Spirit, his fear within them, 
&c., the blessings fore-mentioned, called the first grace, are promised 
absolutely; and so :yc the same things in other tenns, Jer. xxxi. 31, 
32, 33; repeated by the apostle, Ileb. viii. 8. 'fherc can be no instance 
given in Scripture, where these things are promised upon condition. 
Indeed, if they -vere promised upon condition, grace would be promised 
to something natural : for this being the first grace, there can be 
nothing before it to be the condition of it, but what is natural; and 
to make that which is natural the condition of grace, is gross Pela- 
gianism. If there were any conditions of those first gracious favours, 
they must be those things, which are previous to, and preparations 
fer them, viz., diligent attendance on tlic word and means of grace, 
convictions of sin, legal sorrow for it, sense of wrath and misery, 
which often go before conversion, and are counted dispo.sitions or pre¬ 
parations for faith. But these previous works are not conditions of 
conversion, or tlie other blessings included therein, nor are they pro¬ 
mised upon such terms : for the condition is never separated from the 
favour promised to it; •where the condition is performed, the promise is 
always accomplished: but these preparatory acts have been in many 
who were never truly converted and regenerated, never had a new heart 
and a new spirit given them: so that these preparations are no condi- 
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tions of faith or regeneration; much less is there anything of congruous 
merit in them. Our divines, that insist on such prepai-ations for Christ, 
decried the conceit of merit, though in the lowest form. This merit of 
the Papists, infers a dueness of the thing so deserved; a dueness in con- ' 
gruity, though not in justice: and what is due from the Lord any way, 
he wiU infallibly bestow : but there may be these previous dispositions, 
where faith is never given. There is not so much as a conditional con¬ 
nexion between such preparations and those blessings; they are pro¬ 
mised absolutely, without any condition expressed or implied. » 

(2.) The subsequent blessings of the covenant, those that follow the 
first, are in some sense conditional, and so offered and promised in a 
conditional form, and yet arc nevertheless gracious. There are terms 
and conditions, taking the word conditions in a latitude, as comprising 
qualifications, adjuncts, and necessary antecedents, which do no way 
derogate from grace; neither detract from its frccness, nor obscure, but 
rather illustrate it, Rom. x. 8—10 ; Rev. iii. 20. Upon such terms are 
justification, adoption, salvation offered, and not offered but ui)on terms, 
and yet most freely and graciously, Rom. iii. 24, “ freely by his grace,” 
and yet “ through faith,” no otherwise but upon such terms, John iii. 18. 
Upon tlie same terms we are adopted, John i. 12; we are saved by grace, 
but through faith, £ph. ii. 8; and not only faith, but holiness of heart 
and life, .and perseverance therein, are the terms upon which salvation is 
promised. Matt. v. 8 ; Hob. xii. 14 ; Rev. ii. 10 ; Mark xiii. 13. It is 
all one as if they were expressed conditionally. This is not because the 
Lord makes a conditional bargain with us, leaving the condition to our 
own wills, being uncertain whether it will be made good or no: but 
the reason is, because Divine wisdom has made a connexievx betwixt 
these blessings, so that they shall never be separated; one of them shall 
not be had without the other: no justification without faith, no salva¬ 
tion without holiness, no glory without perseverance: and has consti¬ 
tuted an order amongst them, so that one of them must go before the 
other : we must believe before we be justified, and be holy before we 
can see God. He h.as appointed one of them to be the means or way 
to obtain the other: we are justified by faith, we arc created unto good 
works, that we should walk in them. Acts of holy obedience are the 
way wherein we must walk to salvation: so that here is an antecedence 
of some duty, and that necessary by Divine appointment and command, 
and this tending to obtain a favour freely offered. 

And by tliis we may understand what a condition is, in a sense very 
innocent, and no way injurious to grace. It is ar antecedent necessarily 
required, as the way to attain or arrive at what is promised. 

And in tliis sense it must not be denied tint there are conditions in 
the Gospel, and its promises; unless we will deny that there are duties 
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nectesary to salvation, and made necessary by Divine command: for 
such a condition is nothing but something of a command joined with a 
promise in a conditional form; and Divine commands must be no more 
questioned, when they are joined with promises, than when they are 
delivered apart. He commands all to repent, and he promises pardon ; 
put this promise and that command together, and it becomes a condi¬ 
tional promise; if you repent, you shall have pardon, or as the apostle 
delivers it, 1 John i. 9, “ If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

(3.; There are conditions that are injurious to grace, and ineonsistent 
with it. None sRch are annexed to any promise of the Gospel, none such 
must be admitted by those who will reserve to tlie Lord the honour of 
hib grace, or have our salvation entirely ascribed to it. 

1. Meritorious conditions, when the condition is presumed to deserve 
wl^at is promised. There is no such condition of salvation as this, but in 
'the proud fancies of presumptuous sinners. For, 1. Tlicre must be a 
disproportion between that whieh is procured, and the condition that 
deserves it: it is of favour, not of merit, if the promised blessing exceed 
the worth of the condition. To make this plain ; suppose the worth of 
a day’s work be twelve-pence; a man promises another a thousand 
crpwns for a day’s labour; it cannot in any reason be imagined that his 
day’s labour deserves so much ; if he receive so much, he has it of 
favour, not of merit. Now the disproportion is far greater betwixt sal¬ 
vation, and all that is* required of us in order thereto. Sufferings for 
Christ are more consijlerablc on this account than holy actings ; but all 
the sufferings of this life, such as those of the apostle and the primitive 
Christian:^ bear not the slightest proportion to the glory promised, 
Rom. viii. 18 ; there is no proportion betwixt them; the glory offered 
does infinitely exced them; it is the eternal enjoyment of God himself; 
and between that which is finite and infinite there is no proportion, 
2 Cor. iv. 17. If glory were promised on these terms, as it seems to be, 
2 Tim. ii. 12, yet suffering would be far from deserving the crown; 
there is no correspondent worth in them to so vast a crown. Merit 
qnite e:?oludes grace ; for that which is deserved is due in justice, it is 
a just debt; but that which is of debt, is nut, cannot be of grace, if the 
apostle understood these things, £om. iv. 4. He makes a plain opposi¬ 
tion between grace and debt. And therefore, if by the performance of 
any condition we can deserve salvation, it will be of debt, and we must 
expimge the text, and conclude [that] we arc not saved by grace. 

2. Natural condition;, such as may be performed by the power of 
nature, without the concurrence of omnipotent or special grace. AU 
that is rd’quired to salva^on, under the notion of conditions, must be of 
this nature, by that doctrine which will have nothing necessary for the 
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performance thereof, but suasive grace : for this gives no power suffi¬ 
cient for performance; and therefore if there be any performance, it 
must be by the power of nature. Their grace gives not the power, but 
supposes it in the will already: all that it can justly pretend to, is to 
excite what it finds, not what it gives. It does not, it cannot subdue 
the will’s corruptions, natural and contracted, which is its moral impo- 
tcncy: and that which leaves it impotent, as it found it, gives it not 
power; it plants no principle of spiritual life and strength in the will, 
but disclaims these expressly. And as it does not give the power, so 
neither does it give the act; it determines not the will, nor causes it 
to act; but leaves it to incline as it list, when there is no principle in it 
to incline it towards that which is saving, and corruption enough to 
incline it the other way. 

The case standing thus, if the will comply with the terms of salvation, 
it must be by its own power, since it has no more from above: jpid 
then, in opposition to the text, salvation will be of ourselves, by our 
own strength, not by grace; nor will grace which is saving, be the gift 
of God: for if he give neither the power, nor the act, who can imagine 
how it can be counted his gift ? They may as well say, we arc saved 
by the power of nature, as that the conditions of salvation are to be 
performed by such a power, without any other assistance of grace. 

3. [There arej no legal conditions, no conditions performed by us, nor 
our righteousness. The righteousness by which we are justified, the 
righteousness by which we have pardon, or by which we have right and 
title to salvation—^neither faith, nor sincere obedience, are requir^ of us 
for this end; nor can they, when performed by us, be any such righteous¬ 
ness. It is Christ, and he alone, that is our righteousness ; it is by his 
righteousness, and that alone, that we are justified : it was he, who by 
his obedience to death satisfied Divine justice, and procured title to 
eternal life. It is not pretended that any perfornuinces of ours do or 
can satisfy Divine justice ; nor can it with more reason be pretended, 
that our performances give us title to life. Those that say he did 
not both, may as well say he did neither. Our performances may 
evidence our title, but they give it not, nor are the ground of it. It is 
Christ, his righteousness, that is the only foundation of our title, Rom. 
X. 4. The end of the law, i.«., of the covenant of works, was, that 
man, by the righteousness of perfect obedience, might have title to 
eternal life. This being rendered impossible in man’s fallen and sinful 
state, how shall the end of the law, which the Lord aimed at, be 
attained ? Why, Christ attains the end of thq law by his righteous¬ 
ness, giving title to life to those who believe. 

Faith and obedience are not our righteousness now, aS perfect 
obedience was to Ihj in the state of innocency; they are not in the stead 
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• of it, they have ito the virtue and office of it, they are not of 

the oov^ant ■Of ‘pace, as that was of the covenant of works j t.they 
are not the riig^teousness by which we are justified, and have title to 
Ijfrs. ’ll Christ that is the end of the law for righteousness to those 
purposes'; and to ascribe that to our jjerfonuanccs, which is proper to 
him, is injurious to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

And how is it of grace upon these terms ? How is the covenant of the 
Gospel more gracious than that of works ? It cannot be said that it is 
more^gracious, because it requires and accepts less, sincere obedience 
being not so mugh as that which is perfect; for sincere obedience may 
be counted as much to man in his present state of sin and impotency, as 
perfect obedience in the state of innocency and perfection. But the tran¬ 
scendent graciousness of the Gospel-covenant consists, not in requiring 
less righteousness to give tide to life, than was due at first; but in not 
.reofuiring a perfect righteousness of us personally for that end, but pro¬ 
viding and accepting that of a surety, according to that of the aposde, 
Rom. viii. 3,4. The law could not give us life, because, being weakened 
by sin, we could not perform the perfect righteousness which is required; 
but what the law could not do, Christ has done, giving us tide to life, 
fulfilling the righteousness of it in our behalf. But does not the Scrip¬ 
ture declare, that our obedience is the obedience which gives title to life? 
I^v. xxii. 14. I answer,therc is a double right, y as od rent,and yas inre, 
“ a right of tide,” and right of possession holy obedience gives us not 
the title, but leads us into possession. It gives not the title, for that we 
have in justification, Rom. v. 18. Now obedience is after justification, 
and so cannot give that which is before itself, and does not give that which 
is given already. But it leads ns into possession, it is the way by which 
we enter ; so the words immediately following® will have it understood. 
When the aposde had declared that we are saved by grace, Eph. ii. 8, 
and so excluded works, ver. 9, that we may count this to be our tide to 
salvation, yet he adds, ver. 10, “ We are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” These are the ways wherein we must walk, if 
we will arrive at salvation ; but they are not our title to it, as perfect 
obedience would have been in the first covenant, the law of works ; they 
are not such conditions, they are not our righteousness, (upon which 
our tide is founded,) as that was designed to be: they are not legal 
conditions. 

4. Obliging conditions. There is no performance of ours, that can of 
itself oblige the Lord to perform any promise; the reason [is], because it 
is defective, and falls short of what is required: and amongst men, he that 
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promises upon conditions is not obliged, if the ter^s be not duly 
observed. The la,w of our creation required of us perfelict performance ; 
and no less than x)erfeot obedience to God Mrill be due ir<W>, us, while we 
are creatures. It is true, man now wants power to answer his eugt^^e- 
ments, but that was through his own fault; and the Lord does not lose 
his due, because man sins against him. Now being defective, and fall¬ 
ing short of his duty, it is sinful; and that which is siniiil, is to be 
punished, not rewarded; as such it has not a moral fitness for promised 
reward: that which is sinful, brings the performer under the curse. 
Gal. iii. 10.; it deserves eternal death, Rom. vi. 23 ^ and so cannot 
oblige the Lord to reward it. 

Upon this account, the best performance of any supposed condition, 
is so far of itself from making any promised blessing to be due in point 
of justice, that it cannot make it due in point of faithfulness. That 
which needs pardon cannot of itself make anything due to us, but 
punishment. Our faith, our repentance, our obedience, being sinfully 
defective, cannot as such make anything due to us, but punishment; 
and so cannot oblige the Lord to perform the promises, to justify, pardon, 
or save us; for that which obliges the Lord to execute the threatening, 
cannot oblige him to fulfil his promise. How then is the Lord obliged ? 
How come the promises to be accomplished? Why, not upon the 
account of our defective performances, but for Christ’s sake, and so 
through grace. ^ 

Christ has satisfied for the sins of his people, for the sinful defects of 
their performances : upon his account they are j^rdoned and accepted, 
and so for his sake they are rewarded, and the promises performed. 
Thus, as 2 Cor. i. 20, all the promises are performed with «uivariable 
faithfiilness ; he engages the faithfulness of God to fulfil aU the promises, 
whenas" our performances, considered in themselves, do oblige him and 
would rather engage him against it. 

5. Uncertain conditions. When it is uncertain whether the condition 
will be performed or no. Such conditions have place amongst men, and 
men only, such as suspend the afifair in eventum incertum, and leave it 
at uncertainty as to the event; it is uncertain whether the condition will 
be performed or not, and so uncertain whether the promise will be per¬ 
formed. The reason why man proposes such conditions, is his weakness 
and imperfection, for want of power or foresight. Ho has not the wills 
of others in his power, cannot make them comply with his will, and so 
cannot teU what they will do. So that it is also for want of certain 
foreknowledge or foresight, when we will not bestow a favour on another, 
but upon terms. If we were certain that the terms would be observed. 
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we would promise absolutely; if we were certain the condition would 
not be observed, we would not promise at all; but because we are 
uncertain, therefore we promise conditionally. Now the grotmd of these 
conditions being weakness, they must in nowise be ascribed unto God. 
It derogates from his infinite wisdom, and infallible foreknowledge; it 
derogates from his power and providence over man’s will and human 
affairs; it derogates from the efiicacy of his grace, as though this 
could not determine man’s will, or prevail with it certainly and infallibly 
to* comply with his proposals; but must leave it indifferent, and in 
suspense, and^o at uncertainty, whether it will comply or not comply 
with what he propounds. 

For use. —(1.) Acknowledge this grace. How? By getting high 
apprehensions of it, and entertaining frequent thoughts about it. Bay, 
How precious are thy thoughts to me, O God I how great is the sum of 
them I Let the meditation hereof be sweeter than the honey and the 
honeycomb. 

(2.) Let this beget suitable affections ; love, joy, admiration, delight, 
both in the fountain and streams of free-grace. 

(8.) Let it be a motive to all holiness and obedience. Let the grace 
of God, the love of Christ constrain you to an obsequiousness to him, and 
affectionateness to one another. If God so loved us, how ought we 
[to] love one another 1 

(4.) Let it strengthen our faith, in aifiictions and temptations, [aris¬ 
ing] from the powewof sin and [a] sense of unwortluness. 

(5.) Hold it forth to others : take all occasions to magnify it; oppose 
every practice and Opinion that obscures the lustre of it. Use it as a 
touchstone, to discover what persons arc most holy, what tenets are 
most true, even those which most illustrate frec-grace. 

(6.) By glorying in the Lord, [let us] use it to make us and keep us 
humble. We had nothing to merit, nothing to move, for salvation: 
what we are, or have, we arc by, and have from, this grace. Let no man 
boast, Rom. ix. 16. If you have any laudable, amiable accomplishments, 
give the glory to God. 

For motives. —1.-Consider how thankful God’s ancient people were 
’ for temporal salvation ; what sweet strains of grateful hearts appear in 
those songs of praises which we find recorded usually after any deliver¬ 
ance 1 And have we not much more reason to be thankful for eternal 
salvation ? 

2. Consider what a comprehensive blessing salvation is, and tako an 
estimate thereof, by ctAnparing it with the temporal deliverances of the 
Israelites : those proceeded from a common ordinary love, these from a 
peculiar distinguishing affection. Their deliverances were effected, not 
without the hazard of Ihuir persons ; our salvation is effected only by 
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the blood of Christ: the issue of theirs was not much more than civil 
tranquillity, sitting under their vines and fig-trees ; the issue of ours is 
grace, glory, joy, and those things that eye has not seen, nor car heard, 
nor .have entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

8. This is the end of all God does in the world, even to glorify him¬ 
self ; us Rom. ix. 23, in showing the exceeding riches of his grace, in 
hiB kiadness towards us through Jesus Christ. Now we have no other 
way to glorify him, but by an active, affectionate acknowledgment of 
his grace. 

4. This is the employment of glorified spirits in hea^ren, to prrilbe, 
admire, and adore his grace : this is the subject of those seraphic praises, 
the thoughts of this stupendous love transport angels and men into an 
eternal rapture. This is the way to be in heaven upon earth, to antici¬ 
pate glory, to enter into our Master’s joy before we come at“ it; nay, this 
is the way by which our Master’s joy enters into us. Never are our 
souls filled \vith such ravishing pleasures, as when we are taken up with 
such heavenly cinploynicnt. Never do we rise higher above the world, 
than when these thoughts wing our souls: nay, son'etimes they will 
steal into heaven, as the Israelites’ spies into Canaan, and bring from 
thence into our souls, grapes, and figs, and pomegranates, some taste of 
what wo shall fully enjoy in the laud of promise. 

Salvation is a comprehensive blessing ; it includes the eternal love of 
God ; that is its foundation : which eternal love broke forth in time into 
such high expressions, as to seud his Son, to lit^ miserably, and die 
shamefully for us, and interest us in all the merits of his death. This 
was the purchase of salvation, and it is the conclufton ; as though un¬ 
willing [that] those whom he loves so well, should be at such 9 distance 
from him, [he] takes us to himself, to see his glory, to bathe ourselves 
in that stream of bliss, in those rivers of pleasure, that arc at his right 
hand, 'flus is the .accomplishment of salvation. Surely this deserves 
to be acknowledged. 
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Phil. iii. 21. 

“ WHO SHALL CHANGE OUR VILE BODV, THAT IT MAT BE FASHIONED LIKE DNTO 
HIS GLORIOUS BODT.” 

The occasion why I pitch upon these words at this time, you are not 
■unacquainted with. The apostle in the beginning of this chapter, 
warns the Fhilippians to beware of false teachers; he enforceth this with 
several arguments, the principal of which are drawn from his own 
example, in the body of the chapter; and then he concludes it with an 
elegant antithesis, opposing them to himself, and those that faithiiilly 
•follow Christ with him: he makes use of this to enforce the dissuasive 
[from an evil conversation,^ in a subserviency to his main scope, ver. 

. 19—21, “ Whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, whose 
glory is their shami^ who mind earthly things. But our conversation is 
in heaven, from whence wc look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall change wur vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious*body.” You may observe an antithesis in all this; they mind 
earthly things, but our conversation is in heaven; their God is their 
belly, but we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; their end is 
destruction, but our end is glory; their glory is shameful, they glory in 
their shame, but our glory shall be like that of oiu: Lord Jesus Christ; 
that which they count most glorious, is shameful; but that which is 
vilest amongst us, shall be glorious: “ Who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be ^shioned like unto his glorious body.” 

The observation from hence is this: 

Observ. The bodies of the saints shall be conformed, and made like 
unto the glorious body of Jesus Christ. 

The bodies of the saints, how vile soever now, shall at the resurrec¬ 
tion be made and fashioned like unto the glorious body of Christ. The 
apostle gives a particalar account of this, 1 Cor. xv., which I may take 
notice of in some particulars afterward. 
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For the present, the great inquiry for the explaining of this truth iw 
How the bodies of deceased saints shall be like to the glorious body of 
Christ ? 

1. Negatively. 

(1.) Not by any substantial change. 

The substance of their bodies shall not be changed, as one of the 
ancients thought, by a mistake of the word iuT<urxniMTur€i used here, 
inferring that the bodies of the saints at the resurrection, shall not be of 
the same substance as they are now, but they shall then have ethert^ 
bodies : whereas both the words (rxtjjui and denote quality,^ 

change in quality, not such a substantial change as they imagined. 

(2.) They shall be like, not equal. 

The words do import a resemblance, not an equality; they shall not 
be equally glorious with the body of Christ. The Lord of glory in all 
things must have the pre-eminence; as he was “anointed,with the oil of 
gladness above his fellows,” so he shall be exalted with greater glory 
But then, 

2. Positively : How shall they be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body ? 

Yon must not expect an exact account of this; it requires the tongue 
of an angel, or of some translated saint, that hath seen, and been in¬ 
vested with this glory, or hath had some full view of it. This is of the 
number of those things we must believe though we see not, though we 
know not; it is an object of faith, not of sight, and so is incompre¬ 
hensible to us, who walk by faith, not by sight. “ ‘fiye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for those that love him.” If this be true of what is 
oiFered us in tlie Gospel, much more of what is reserved in glory. 
“ Now are we the sons of God,” saith the apostle, “ and it doth not 
appeiir what we shall be ; but we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is;” 1 John iii. 2. And 
who can describe tliat which doth not appear ? Here “ we see but as 
in a ghuss darkly,” we have but a dim sight, such a sight of the king¬ 
dom of glory, as the ancient people of God had of the kingdom Of the 
Messiah; “ Abr-oliam saw his day afar off, and rejoiced.” The wisdom 
of God hath drawn a veil before that glory, and he hath drawn it in 
great wisdom. If so be we had the full discovery of that glory that 
shall be put upon the bodies of the saints (not to speak of that upon the 
soul,) if we had the Ml discovery of it here upon earth, it would be as 


hard to persuade the saints to be content to live on earth, as it is to 
persuade the men of the world to die. As in juitgment to them, so in 
mercy to us, the veil still remaineth upon ns ; but though the i eil be 
not qrute withdrawn, yet the Lord is pleased in t)ie Scripture to lift up. 
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as'it'were, a comer of the veil, that we may see some glimmerings of 
that glory which hereafter we shall see face to face, of which I shall 
give an account in some particulars. 

The raised bodies of the saints shall be like the glorious body of 
Christ in these six or seven respects. 

(1.) In respect of perfection, the body of Christ is perfect, so shall 
theirs be perfect, both in respect of parts and degrees. 

Their bodies shall have integrality ® of parts in exact proportion, there 
sh§ll be no defect of members, no, not of those that are now wanting; 
tb^e that could find no remedy fur lameness, or blindness, or mutilation 
on earth, shallffind it in heaven; their bodies shall be raised in glory. 
So the apostle tells ns, 1 Cor. xv. 43, “ It shall be a glorious body:" 
but it would not be so glorious if these imperfections and defects were 
not removed: and it shall have exiict proportion too, there shall be no 
distinction in heaven between small and great; as there shall be no 
i^jfant of days, so no decrepit old age, but all shall be reduced^ to a 
perfect stature, either to tlic stature of the first man Adam (for the re¬ 
surrection shall be as a new creation) or to the stature of the Lord from 
heaven, as the apostle calls our Lord Jesus. There shall be a conform¬ 
ation to the image of the heavenly, and so [it] shall not want its pro¬ 
portion. The word iiop(f>fi in the text, signifies “outward form," and (rxvt“> 
(fenotes “ external figure." Now there could be no resemblance of the 
body of Christ in external form and figure, without such proportions. 

* (2.) The bodies of the saints shall be like the glorious body of Christ, 
in respect of impassibfcncss. 

The body of Christ is now impassible; that is, it is not liable to any 
sufferings, and so shall the boilies of the saints be ; they shall be secured 
from all nurtful impressions from without, and all distempers from 
within ; there shall be no hunger, nor thirst, no pain, no sickness, nor 
suffering whatsoever ; the body shall suffer no disturbance, no inconve¬ 
nience from earthly melancholy, or from dull phlegm, or fiery choler, or 
from the levity of a sanguine humour, but all shall be brought to such an 
exact temperament, as shall place them above any sufferings imaginable. 
The body will not be passible, nor liable to corruption, or suffering; for 
J^hat which is liable to suffering, is more or less liable to corruption, in 
whole, or in part ; but the bodies of the saints will be incorruptible : 
“It is sown in corruption, but is raised in incorruption:” 1 Cor. xv. 42; 
their bodies shall be secured from whatever may blemish their glory, or 
impair their perfection, or any way disorder the constitution of it. 

(3.) The bodies of tl^ saints shall be like the glorious body of Christ 
in respect of immortality. 

The body of Christ is immortal; as the apostle expresses it, Rom. 
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vi. 9, “ Christ dicth no more, death hath no more dominion over Him';” 
so it shall be witli the bodies of the saints, “ mortality shall then put on 
immortality,” as the apostle expresses it, 1 Cor. xv. 53; when the bodies 
of the stunts shall be raised, they shall commence, take the degree of 
souls, that is, they shall be immortal; they shall be more secured from 
death in heaven, than our first parents, while innocent, were secure 
from death in paradise; there shall not only be a posse non mori, “ a 
possibility not to die but a non posse mori, “ an impossibility of djdng 

and that not arising from the nature of the body, but from the decgree 
and purpose of God, from the victory of Christ, and from an immupiky 
from sin : “ Death shall then be swallowed up of victor^ death shall 
then lie under the feet of glorified ones, while they sing that song, 
1 Cor. XV. 54—57, “ Death is swallowed up in victory; O death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of 
death is sin; the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our I^ord Jesus Christ.” 

(4.) The bodies of the saints shall be like that glorious body of 
Christ, in respect of agility ; that quickness, uimblcness, and wonderful 
celerity of glorified bodies, an instance whereof we have in the ascent of 
Christ’s body from earth to heaven. The distance between the highest 
heaven, and the earth, is computed by astronomers to be some hundred 
millions of miles, so that if he finished that distance in a day, and we 
have no reason to think it so long, his body must move some millions 
of miles in an hour. But not to insist upon that, the bodies of the 
saints shall move when, where, how, and as fast as the soul pleases, 
without any reluctancy, without any toil or troublj to the body. The 
btxly shall be then immediately subject to the soul, as the soul shall be 
subject to God : nor will this motion be any disturbance to them. For 
what one of the ancients saith of the angels, shall be true of the bodies 
of the saints; “ Wherever they move, they move not out of the blessed 
presence, out of the inhappyiug “ presence of Christ.” 

(5.) The bodies of the saints shall be like the glorious body of Christ 
in respect of spirituality. 

The body of Christ is now a spiritual body: not that it is changed into 
the nature of a spirit; Christ prevents that mistake, Luke xxiv. 39.. 
" Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see, 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as you see me have.” The body is 
not changed into the nature of a spirit, but it is said to be spiritual, 
because it is elevated to the highest degree of perfection and excellency 
that the body is capable of, brought as near to ^e angelical nature, as 
is consistent with the essence of a body. So the bodies of the saints 
shall be spiritual bodies, not changed into the nature of spirits,<>ut they 
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shall be purged, defecated, and cleansed from all the dross, and mud, 
and feculcncy of an earthly temper, and their senses shall be rofined to 
heavenly, all their acts and motions shall be advanced to a spiritual per¬ 
fection : there shall be none of those parts, none of those actions from 
which tile body is denominated a natural, or an animal body : “ It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body there will be no 
need of meat, drink, or sleep. Our Lord Jesus Christ calls the raised 
bodies, ItrAyyiKot, like to the angels in this respect, for in the resurrec- 
*kion 5 “ they shall neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are like 
th^ngels of God in heaven,” Matt. xxii. 30. 

(6.) The bodies of the saints shall bo like the glorious body of Christ, 
in respect of splendour and beauty. 

lie gave a glimpse of that glory to his disciples in his transfiguration; 
Matt. xvii. 1, 2. “ He took some of his disciples into a high mountain 
apart, and was transfigured before them: his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white iis the lightit was glistering, saith the 
other evangelist; so shall the bodies of the saints be, they shall shine 
as the firmament and stars; Dan. xii. 3. “ They that arc wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and evernot only as the firma¬ 
ment and stars, but as the sun; Matt. xiii. 48. “ Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun, in the kingdom of their Father.” The 
purest and most lovely complexion, the most exquisite beauty on earth, 
is but darkness and deformity to that which shall shine forth in the 
glorified bodies of the saints: they shall shine as the sun, with a brighter 
lustre than that of tlje sun, with such a splendour as shall never be 
clouded, qpver be eclipsed, never obscured. If the glory of Solomon 
did transport the queen of Sheba, when she saw him, so that it is said, 
“ there was no more spirit left within her,” 1 Kings x. 5, how ravishing 
will the sight of those glorious bodies be, whpsc splendour, whose glory 
shall as far exceed that of Solomon's, as the glory of the sun exceeds that 
of a lily 1 If a little converse with God put such a glory upon Moses's 
fiice, that the people were not able to behold it, [because] their eyes were 
too weak ; what glory will shine forth in the bodies of the saints, of 
4hose that converse with God for ever, who will see him face to face unto 
all eternity! “ And wo all with open face,” saith the apostle, “ behold¬ 

ing the glory of the Lord, as in a glass, are thereby changed from glory 
to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” By this we may guess, indeed 
we can do little more than guess as to these things, fa^er than the 
Scripture leads us, bu^ by this we may conjecture, how these bodies 
that are now so vile, should have such a glory derived upon them. The 
moon is fif itself a dark, gross, opacous" body, much like the earth, as it 
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is now generally concladed, and capable of demonstration ; but thc iun 
darting its beams upon it, makes it a lightsome and glorious planet; so 
the bodies of the saints, though vile in themselves, yet by the glory of 
Christ darting on them, shall be made glorious bodies. 

(7.) They shall be like him in respect of glorious dignities and 
privileges. 

It is the glorious privilege of Christ, that he sits on the right hand of 
God, as Mediator, in respect of his human nature; “ The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand. Him hath God exalte^ t'' - 
be a prince. King of kings, and Lord of lords and he hath glo|iAus 
regalities, ensigns of royalty ; he hath a throne, and % crown, and a 
sceptre: “ Thy throne, O God” (it is spoken of Christ, as Mediator) 

“ endures for ever ; the sceptre of thy kingdom, it is a right sceptre, a 
sceptre of righteousness.” And he shall exercise his royal power in a 
glorious manner, in a judiciary way, when he shall descend corporally 
to judge both the quick and the dead. Now the saints shall partake^of * 
these glorious privileges, or of something like them : they shall stand at 
the right hand of Christ: “ Upon thy right hand did stand the queen in 
gold of Ophir,” Psal. xlv. 9. The bodies of the saints shall have pos¬ 
session of a glorious kingdom, a kingdom of glory ; “ Fear not, little 
flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” And 
they have glorious ensigns of royalty ascribed to them. They have a 
crown : “ when the chief Shepherd shall appear, we shall receive a crown 
of glory yea, the Lord himself will be their crown, as tlie expression 
is, Isa. xxviii. 5. “ In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown 
of glory and for a diadem of beauty to the residue of his people.” How 
glorious will it be for them, not only to be crowned by tlie Lord, but to 
have the Lord himself to be their crown ! And they shall partake with 
him in the glory of judging quick and dead ; they shall sit with him 
in his throne : “ To him that overcometh will I give to sit with me on 
my tlirone, as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father on his 
throne." They shall join with Christ as assessors in that glorious act of 
judgment; they shall not only judge the world, but the angels: “ Know 
ye not,” saith the apostle, “ that we shall judge angels ?” 

'* And so much for the explication of this truth. 

I might improve it several ways. 

Use 1. By the way of inference: If the bodies of the saints shall be so 
glorious, what glory then will be put upon their souls 1 If the body, 
the vile body shall be advanced to such a glory, what glory will be put 
upon the soul, which is the prime receptalce of {he image of Gfod ! If 
glory be the portion of the body, the soul wiU much more exceed in 
glory. 

Use 2. Let us here take notice of the love of Qirist, the wonderful love 
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of Chri8t, that he will take notice of the bodies of his people, of that which 
is 80 vile, bodies that are vile in themselves, and much more vile as they 
are instruments of sin ; bodies that are vile while they live, but much 
viler when they are dead; noisome by putrefaction, or devoured by ver¬ 
min, or dissolved into dust. Will the King of glory take notice of such 
vile things ? Can he think thoughts of love concerning objects that are 
so unlovely ? Yes, thoughts of love indeed, to make things so vile to be 
glorious, glorious like himself. Was it not enough that he redeemed 
m^from wrath, delivered them from going into the pit of destruction ? 
W^it not enottgh to make their souls glorious, but will he make their 
bodies glorious too ? Was it not enough to make their bodies like the 
stars, or the sun, but to moke them glorious like himself? Must his 
own glory be the pattern of theirs ? Will nothing less satisfy the love 
of Christ, but imparting to these vile bodies his own glory ? Oh, what 
.manner of love is this I So dear are the saints to him, such love he 
hath for them, as “ the very vilest thing belonging to tliem shall partake 
of his own glory, shall be made glorious like himself. As Mephi- 
bosheth said to David : “ What is tliy servant that thou shouldcst look 
on such a dead dog as I am ?” With much more reason may we say, 
and that with astonishment. What are wo, O Lord, that thou shouldst 
' look upon such vile dust, which is even trampled under the feet of the 
beasts, that thou shouldst advance ns to such a height of honour, that 
thou shouldst crown us with glory, with such a glory, a glory like thine 
own? 

Use 3. For inquiry: How shall we know whether we are of the 
number of those whosft vile bodies shall bo fashioned like to the glorious 
body of Clltist? Th( re are several characters in this chapter by which 
it may be known : I shall only name them. 

(1.) Those that worship God in the spirit. 

(2.) Those that rejoice in Christ Jesus. 

(3.) Those whose conversation is in heaven. And, 

(4.) Those that look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; you 
have these two last in the verse before my text, but I must not insist on 
them. 

* Use i. This should teach us to mix our grief for the loss of deceased 
relatives (those that die in the Lord) with joy. Some sorrow is allowed. 
They are reckoned among the worst of sinners, that are 3<mpyot, with¬ 
out natural affection. Stoical senselessness is inhuman, it is for from 
being Christian, or evangelical. We may mourn for ourselves in refer¬ 
ence to the great advanfhges that we lose by those we are bereaved of, 
especially^if they are spiritual advantages : we may mourn in reference 
tovthe places where they lived, it portends evil to tliosc places : “ For 
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the righteous are taken away from the evil to come.” When those that 
should stand in the gap are removed, there is wrath breaking in upon 
that people \rithout any remedy: we may mourn in reference to our¬ 
selves, but in reference to them we have cause to rejoice. If we mourn, 
it should not be as those without hope. Immoderate sorrow hath its rise 
from self-love. Will you count him a friend who grieves at your pre¬ 
ferment ? The death of the saints is the highway to glory. The apostle 
calls death a seed-time, that is, a time of hope, not of moiu-ning ; and ^ 
time in reference to an expected harvest, is a time of rejoicing. 

But we may mourn, we of this congregation have a^particular Cause 
to do it. I shall speak something of that excellent person that we have 
lost: but what I shall say, as the time will permit me, is but little con¬ 
cerning that great worthy. It was my unhappiness that I had so little and 
late acquaintance with him, which makes me not competent for such 
an undertaking; the account that is due to the world, requires a volume,, 
and a better hand than mine, which I hope it will meet with in tiifle : 
only let me touch some generals,” which may help us to a sense of our 
lossivrithout which we are not like[ly] to make such an improvement of it, 
as the Lord e.xpects from those upon whom his hand is fallen so heavy. 

A great light is fallen; one of eminency for holiness, learning, parts, 
and abilities ; a pastor, a scholar, a divine of the first m:^nitude ; holi¬ 
ness gave a Divine lustre to his other accomplishments, it shined in his 
whole course, and was difiused through his whole convemation. I ncad 
not tell you of this that knew him, and observed that it was his great 
design to promote holiness in the power, life, and exercise of it among 
you. It was his great complaint that the power* of it declined among 
professors. It was -his care and endeavour to prevent or cute spiritual 
decays in his own flock. He was a burning and a shining light, and 
you for a while rejoiced in his light: alas I that it was but for a while, 
and that wc cannot rejoice in it still I 

Those practical discourses which he published to the world, did give 
a taste that his spirit and temper was under the influence and power of 
holiness. There are some creatures that love to bark at the light, 
instead of making a better use of it; he met with such, I mean some that 
wrote against him, who thought themselves concerned to repre^nt him 
[as] odious to the world, but with great advantage to him, because they 
could not do it but by groundless surmises and false suggestions, su(^ 
as showed the authors of them malicious, and rendered them ridiculous. 

He was master of aU parts of learning requisite to an accomplished 
divine; those that understood him, and will Be just, caimot deny him 
the reputation and honour of a great scholar; and those that detract 
from him in this, seem to be led by a spirit of envy, that would not 
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suffer tiiem willingly to see so great an ornament among those that are 
of another persuasion. Indeed he had parts able to master anything 
he applied himself unto, though he restrained himself to those studies 
which might render him most serviceable to Christ, and the souls of 
men. lie had extraordinary intellectuals,'* a vast memory, a quick 
apprehension, a clear and piercing judgment; he was a passionate lover 
of light and truth, of Divine truth especially; he pursued it unweariedly, 
through painful and wasting studies, such as impaired his health and 
^^ength, such as exposed him to those distempers with which he con¬ 
flict many years : and some may blame him for this as a sort of intem¬ 
perance, but it is the most excusable of any, and looks like a voluntary 
martyrdom. However it showed he was ready to spend, and be spent, 
for Christ: he did not bury his talent, with which he was richly fur¬ 
nished, but still laid it out for the Lord who had intrusted him. He 
preached while his strength and liberty would serve, then by discourse 
*and writing. 

That he was an excellent preacher none will deny who knew him, and 
knew what preaching was, and think it not the worse because it is 
spiritual and evangelical, lie had on admirable facility in discoursing 
on any subject, pertinently and decently, and could better express him¬ 
self extempore, than others with premeditation. He was never at a loss 
for want of expression; a happiness few can pretend to; and this he 
qpuld show upon all occasions, in tlie presence of the highest persons in 
the nation, and from f|tc greatest to the meanest. He hereby showed 
he had the command of his learning. His vast reading and experience 
was hereby made ase4il, in resolving doubts, clearing what was obscure, 
advising i^ perplexed and intricate cases and breaches, or healing them 
which sometimes seemed incurable. Not only we, but all his brethren 
will have reason to bewail the loss of him. His conversation was not 
only advantageous in respect to his pleasantness and obligingness; but 
there was that in it which made it desirable to great persons, natives 
and foreigners, and that by so many, that few could have what they 
desired. 

I need speak nothing of his writings, though that is another head 
that I intimated ; they cofnmend themselves to the world. If holiness, 
learning, and a masculine unaffected style can commend anything, his 
practical discourses cannot but find much acceptation with those who 
are sensible of their soul concerns, and can relish that which is Divine, 
and value that which is not common or trivial. His excellent Comment 
upon the Hebrews gaii^ him a name an^ esteem, not only at home, 
but in foreign countries. When he had finished it (and it was a merci- 
M providence that he lived to finish it) he sud. Now his work was 
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done, it wa.s time for liim to die. Tliere were several other di.scoiuses 
that seem controversial, and are so: our loss of him in this respect seems 
to be irrejKirable, for anvthing that is in our present prospect. The due 
management ofcontrover.sies re(iuires so gr<‘af abilities, that there is not one 
among a liiiiwlred of our divines, are competently (jualilied for that; and 
the truths of tlie (losj)el, whicli should be dearer to us than our ouUvard 
concerns, are like to be suppressed or adulterated, unless the Spirit of 
truth stir up and empower some to assert and vindicate them. He luw 
a singidar dexterity this way, for the managing of controversies f 
tliose truths that h<! vindicated, were such as were most in daugt^ bj 
the apostiitising sj)irit of this age: some, may think his genius led him 
much to study debates, but so iiir as I hav(! observed, he did not affect 
to be an aggres.sor, but still was on the defensive, and proceeded with 
such temper, that he would rather oblige his adversary (if a lover of 
truth) than exasperate him. Ife made it apjiear [that] he did not write 
so much against any man’s person, as for the tnilh: 1 heard one of them 
declare, it would not troidde a man to be opposed in such a way as this 
great doctor did treat his greatest antagonist. It is usu.al with persons 
of extraordinary ])arts, to struggle IVom the common road, and affect 
nov<'lty, though thereby they lose the best eomjiany ; as though they 
could not appear eminent, unless they march alone. Ibit this great, 
person did not alleet singularity ; they' were old truths that he endea- 
voTired to defi'iul, those that were tr.insniitted to us by our firjt 
refoniiers, and owned by the best divines of tj^e (luirch of England. 
What the truth has lost by this, I cannot easily say. 

Hut it falleth heaviest and most directly upon/his congregation ; we 
had a light in this candlestick, which did not only enlighten the room, 
but gave light to others far and near : but it is put out; we did not 
suflio.iently value it; I wish 1 might not. s.ay, that our sins have put it 
out. We had a s|K:cial honour and ornament, such iis other churches 
would much prize ; but tin? crown is fallen from our heads : yea, may 1 
not add, Woi; unto us, for we have sinned ! Vio have lost an excellent 
pilot, and lost him when a fierce storm is coming upon us, when we have 
most need of him. 1 dr<-ad the consi'quences, considering the weakness 
of those that are left at the helm. If we, aiv not sensible of it, it ic 
because our blindness is great. Let us beg of (1 (h 1, that he would pre¬ 
vent what this threatens us with, and th.at he would mtike up this loss, 
or tlnit it mtiy be repaired, or iit least that the sad consequences of it 
mav be prevented. And let us ju'tiy in the last words of this dying 
persoit to me : “ That tlu' Lord would double his Spirit upon us, that 
he. would not remember against us former iniquities; but that his 
tender mereits may speedily prevent us, for we aie brought viVy low.” 



WHAT MUST CHRISTIANS DO, 


THAT THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORDINANCES MAY ABIDE 
UPON THEM ?• 


1 Cbron. xxix. 18. 

“ 0 LORD GOD OF ABRAHAH, ISAAC, AND ISRAEL, OUR FATHERS: KEEF THIS 
FOB EVER IN THE IH.AO1NATI0N OF THE THOUGHTS OP THE HEART OF 
THY PEOPLE, AND PREPARE THEIR HEART UNTO THEE." 

In the preceding chapter we have David’s oration, or, if you vdll, his 
sermon, the design of which was, to excite the people to a contribution 
for the erecting of a temple, and promoting the public worship of God. 
It begins ver. 2 of that chapter, and is continued to the 6th verse pf this 
chapter. 

This sermon was effectual upon the auditory ; David had the happi¬ 
ness, (which the best orators and most powerful preachers often want,) 
not only mBavh Xtytiv, but irtiBtai ; he not only spoke what was in itself 
persuasive, but did actually persuade his hearers to comply with his 
•design. Tlie effect thereof is expressed, ver. 6, 7, 8; they offered, and 
(which was the marruw and fatness of their offering) they offered will¬ 
ingly. Though will-worship be the worst service of all other, yet those 
that serve God willingly are the best worshippers; and,, therefore, 
David in this sermon commends such service to his son, chap, xxviii. 
ver. 9, “ And thou Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy father, 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind.” None 
serve God with a perfect heart, but those who .aerTe him widi a willii^ 
nvind; to. such a temper were the people wrought by this powerful 
exhortation, ver. 9; “ with a perfect heart they offered willingly to the 
Lord.” Hereupon, David, much affected with bis success in this aftair, 

• • Thia fomis tha last dlicdirsa of the aaeond volume of Motnlng Exetvlaet.'’ TheSnt 
aerlea was delivered “ at GUea In the Selda, ll*r, ISSS," and WM edited by the Rev. Thomea Case, 
rector of that parish, to which he ■mtf Jnat piefeixad. There are three other volamea usually 
entitled “ Homing Exerclaea at (Sipplegale,” hut witbout adequate evidenc^ One aeries was 
probably delivered at Mr. DooHttle's meeting house, which had been recently milt in Honkwell 
street, in tbatai^arlsh, and the two others were most likely pieaohed in Dr. Annesley's owu 
meaUiig house, in Little St. Helen's place, Biabopagate street i as he edited the volumes, and 
incurred the risk of their publication.* 
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(“David the king also rejoiced with great joy,”) his soul being now upon 
the wing, he flies to God by prayer, and therewith concludes his sermon. 
The prayer consists of petition and thanksgiving, both of tliem not con¬ 
formed to any common model, but suiting the particular occasion now 
before him. He blesseth God fur making such an impression upon the 
hearts of the people, as moved them to offer, and after this sort to offer, 
so cheerfullj", so generously, from ver. 10 to 18, and beseecheth God 
still to keep their hearts in such a temper, to make this holy impression 
durable and abiding, ver. 18, “ O Lord God of Abraham, &c. kcep^.i 
for ever in the imaginations," &c. Where we have the enforcemelft of 
the petition, and tlie matter of it. It is enforced from the covenant of 
God, by virtue of which, he was the God of Abniham, Isaac, and Israel, 
and had laid an obligcmeut on himself, to have a gracious respect to 
their posterity; hence this expression is frequently used, being no small 
encouragement to the faithful, to pray for covenant mercies, and to pray 
in faith. 

The matter of the petition, that which he prays for, is, that the effect 
which his words had upon the people might be durable and continuing, 
that the efficacy thereof might abide upon their souls, and every part 
thereof: that it might sink into the depths of their hearts, and stick fast 
th(TC * that it might pierce through their fancies and imaginations into, 
their mind and thoughts, and through their thoughts into their hearts 
and affections ; that the Lord would continue it there, and contiuue,it 
long there, even for ever. , 

David was apprehensive what a slippery and inconstant thing the 
heart of man is, bow like a deceitful bow, to which he elsewhere com¬ 
pares it; how apt to slacken on a sudden, when it hath bee,n bended to’ 
any good inclinations or resolutions, by the power of the word, or any 
other ordinance ; what an unhappy womb it is, how ordinarily holy 
motions miscarry before the heart hath gone out its full time with them; 
what danger Uiere was, lest their righteousness, which now made such 
a flourishing appearance, might prove like the morning cloud, or the 
early dew. And, therefore, having raised their hearts to so good a 
posture, he takes the best course to fix them there, llis wonls having 
had a powerful influence upon their souls, he useth the best' means -to 
render it durable and abiding. Hence observe, 

Doctkinx —The people of God should endeavour to keep the influ¬ 
ence of the ordinances abiding upon their souls. • , 

I must not prosecute this doctrine in the usual method, but mention 
it only, as leading us to tlie practical castf at this time to be resolved. 
A conscient^is hearer observing what his duty is, wLU be presently 
inquisitive how he may perform it: the duty is made ku6wn in_the 
observation; the inquiry is in the case before us. 
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Wtat must be done that the influences of the ordinances may abide 
upon us ? By the ordinances, we understand those princiiMilly which 
are public, the word, sacraments, and prayer. The text and Uiis exer¬ 
cise lead us to have a more special respect to the word, which we shall 
a little observe, but so as not to exclude the rest. By the influence of 
the ordinances, is meant the effect they have upon us, while we are 
employed in them; their gracious or comforting efficacy, that which 
tends to make our hearts and lives more holy or more comfortable; 

whereby our souls Jirc quickened, strengthened, restored, or re¬ 
freshed. By its abiding on us, understand the continuance of this 
effect after the 3uty is done, that so the ordinances of God be not like 
those human ordinances ( [which] the apostle speaks of) which perish in 
the using, Col, ii. 20,22. If you would have it stated clearly ami more 
at large, take it thus: What course must we take, tluvt the gracious and 
comforting efficacy of public ordinances may not only reach us while 
WQ» arc employed in them, but may continue on us afterwards; so as 
we may walk under the sense and power thereof all along ? 

To resolve this without further preamble, the eourse you must take 
for this purpose, lies in the practice of some things, and the avoiding 
of others. The things to be practised take notice of in these severaLs 

.1. Get new hearts, .and get them d,aily more and more renewed : an 
old heart is a heart of stone. Back. xi. 19, and the hardness of it is nut 
jjemoved but by degrees. Now that which will sink deep into a tender 
heart, a heart of flesh,^zek. xxxvi. 26, will glide oft’ from an old heart 
as water from a stone, without leaving any impression: and where 
none is left none can continue. The good seed which fell on stony 
ground, it*sprang up uideed, but it continued not, “ it withered away 
as soon as it sprang up,” Luke viii. 6; but they which with an honest 
and good heart heard the word, tliey kept it, iind brought forth fruit 
with patience, (i. e., with perseverance,) ver. 15; the fruitful influences 
of the word abode upon tliem : a good and honest heart not only hears 
the word, but keeps it;' not only brings forth fruit, but persists so 
doing. The more tender, humble, and spiritual the heart is, the more 
spiritual fruit and advantage doth it reap fium the ordiminces, and the 
longer dbth it continue in possession of those advantages ; the less the 
soul is renewed, the more resistance doth it offer to the ordinances; and 
the more they are resisted, the weaker is their efficacy; and the less 
. their efficacy is, the less while doth it continue. A heart thoroughly 
sanctified, is to the ordinances like tinder, which soon takes Are, and is 
apt to keep it till it be ftrSed out; whereas a carnal unmortifled heart, 
is like green wood, whose moistness giving check to the .activity of the 
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fire, is not soon kindled, and will soon go out, if it be not well loo'^cd 
to. Naturalists observe, that transmutation is easy in symbolical 
elements, such as agree in some prime qualities: water is more easily 
turned into air than into fire. A holy and spiritual heart will be easily 
wrought on by holy and spiritual ordinances, for here is an agreement 
in qualities; and the more agreement the less opposition, and the less 
the opposition is, the more easily will it be mastered ; die power of the 
ordinances will more easily both take place and keep possession. Holi¬ 
ness makes the sotd both receptive and retentive of holy impression/E^ 
Make it but your great business to grow every day more holy ; ana it 
will not be so hard a matter, to have the ordinances work effectually on 
you, or to have their efficacy continue with you. 

2. Labour to be much affected with the ordinances while you are 
employed in them. Slight impressions will be soon worn out: and 
weak influences will quickly spend themselves and vanish. If the ordi¬ 
nances have but little effect upon you, while you are under them, it is 
not like[ly3 to last long : for that which is litde is near to nodiing, and 
that which is so near to it, may soon come to nothing. It is not enough 
that your hearts be a little warmed, but they must bum within you, 
Luke xxiv. 32, while Christ is speaking to you, or you are speaking to 
him ; if you would have that heavenly heat to be lasting. The good 
seed miscarried upon one sort of ground in the parable, because it had 
no deepness of earth,' Matt. xiii. 5, 6 ; it quickly ivithercd because it 
took no deep root. If the ordinances pierce no further than die surface 
of the soul, if the work of them be but superficial, if they do not pene¬ 
trate into the depths of the heart, the efficacy of them is not like[ly] to 
continue. Therefore, prepare your hearts before you draw near to God; 
get them so disposed as" they may be capable of lasting influences. The 
text directs us to this, “O Lord, keep this for ever in the imagination, &c. 
and prepare their heart unto thee.’’ Then is the heart prepared to the 
Lord when it is made tender, and sensible, and open. Bring tender 
hearts to the ordinances, get them broken up beforehand; break up 
your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns, Jer. iv. 3 ; IIos. x. 12. 
A tender heart drinks in Divine influences; they insinuate themselves 
more easily into the intimate recesses of it. That which can make n» 
impression at all upon a flint, will sink deep into softened wax. 

Come with sensible hearts, apprehensive of your spiritual wants and 
necessities; burdened with your lusts and corruptions; pained with 
your inward distempers and foul grievances. I cannot commend to 
you anything more effectual, to make you capable of great and lasting 
advantages. Such a quick sense of j’our spiritual condition will open 
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your hearts and make them ready to receive so much from the ordi¬ 
nances, as will not be soon spent. “ Open thy month wide, and I vdll 
fill it,” Psalm Ixxxi. 10. Now it is desire tljat opens the heart, and 
the stronger the desire is, the wider is it opened: then is the soul wide 
open, when it pants and breathes after God, when it hungers and 
thirsts after holiness, as appears by equivalent promises. Psalm evii. 9 ; 
Afatt. V. 6, “ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness : for they shall be filled.” That which we get by holy duties, is 
spent, because it is so little; and we get so little, because we 

desire no moro.^ We comc to tlic Ordinances tmqum eanis ad Ntltm, 

too like the Egyptian dog, which laps a little as he runs by the side of 
Nilub, but stays not to drink: we take but a taste of them as in transitu, 
too little, and too cursorily ; whenas® Christ invites us to eat and drink 
abundantly. Cant. v. 1. Such cursory tastes may cheat you a little, 

^ but they will not furnish you with strength for contimuil service; you 
mast feed and feed hungrily, and come with a strong appetite, tliat you 
may be capacious of much ; a little will not serve you long. 

3. Mind the ordinances after your use of them; be much in medita¬ 
tion if you would have the efficacy of ordinances to continue long. Be 
often considering what you have heard, what you have pra 3 red for, 
wliat you have received and arc obliged to by the sacraments. Much 
of heaven and holiness is engraved on these ordinances, and the seal is 
as it were set upon the heart, while you are under them: but after 
consideration lays more weight on it, and impresseth it deeper, and so 
makes the chiiractcrs both more plain and more durable; for the 
deeper they are, the longer will it be ere they be defaced. 

Most man lose their souls, and the best men lose great advantt^cs for 
their souls, for want of consideration. There is a quickening, a healing, 
« comforting, a strengthening virtue, in the ordinances; and this vii^Sie 
may fall upon your souls, while you are employed in them; but you 
cannot exx^ct it will stay with you, unless you fix it there; and [there 
is] no better way to fix it, than consideration. This will rouse it up when 
it lies dormant and inactive; this will put spirits into it, when it grows 
weak and languid; this will both difiuse and fasten it, yea it will 
heighten and improve it. “ My heart was hot within me, (saith David, 
Psalm xxxix. 3,) while I was musing the fire burned.” The heart takes 
fire at the mind, and it is musing or consideration that kindles it, and 
keeps it in, and blows it up : those sparks which fall from heaven upon 
your hearts, while you are hearing, or praying, &c., they will die, Ihey 
will go out, and come tefnSthing unless you do avaivmvpfiv, 2 Tim. i. 6, 
unless you blow them up by meditation. “ lie sent forlli his word and 
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healed them,” Psalm evil. 20. The word hath a salve for every sonl- 
distemper, but that it may be effectual, the plaster must be laid on, 
and kept on too, till the cure be wrought: the preacher may apply it, 
and lay it upon the distempered part, but it will not be kept on without 
meditation. “ How sweet are thy words unto my taste,” saith David, 
Psalm cxix. 103. How came they to be still so sweet? why, they were 
his meditation day and night, the delicious relish of them still con¬ 
tinued, bocauBc he kept them etill upon his palate, by ruminating and 
musing on them. 

The word of God in Scripture is as honey in the conib, there is that 
which is incomp.arably sweeter: now by meditation you squeeze out 
this sweetness, and it will be still dropping comfort and sweet refresh¬ 
ment upon your souls, while you are pressing it by consideration. 

1 John ii. 14, “I write unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and 
the woid of God abideth in you." If you would be strong and continue 
so, the word of God must abide in you ; now how can it abide in yois if 
it have not leave to stay in that, which is but the portal of the soul, if 
it abide not in your minds? You lose all for want of consideration; 
both the gracious and comforting influences of the ordinances, slide 
from you tlirougli this neglect. And no wonder it is so great a damage 
to you, since it is so great a sin : you cast the word behind your baebs, 
and throw the ordinances at your , heels, when you do not mind them 
after you have done with them. And will the Lord encourage any with 
a durable blessing, under such guilt ? will not this provoke him rather 
to curse your blessings and blast them in the bud? Meditation is a 
known duty, and commonly insisted on, and, therefore, you may be 
t^npted to slight it; whereas indeed, upon this account, y»u should 
the more regard it; for, since it is a known duty, the neglect of it is a 
ktftwn sin ; now to say nothing how inconsistent it is either with grace 
or comfort, to live in a known sin, how can you expect the eilicacy of 
ordinances should be continued, while you neglect the means which 
the Ivord hath appointed, and commended to you, as most effectual for 
the coutimuince thereof? The blessing of the ordinances will not abide 
upon him who continues in sin, especially when his sin is the neglect of 
that medium which should fix the blessing upon him. 

4. Let the cfficsicy of tlie ordinances be pursued presently into actfionj; 
i^j^y convince you of any neglected duly, fall immediately upon the 
p^plce of it. If they make you more resolute against any carnal or 
worldly lust, lietake yourselves presently to the mortifying of it. If 
they kindle any holy affection to Christ or ?»i9 people, give some real 
expression thereof without delay. If they revive any languishing grace, 
lot it be forthwith exercised. This was David’s practice, Psalm'cxix. 6^; 
you will find tliis one of the best expedients for the fixing and securing 
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of those good motions, which are raised in your minds and hearts by 
the ordinances. When the blossoms of a fruit-tree are once knit, 
though the flourish thereof be gone, and you see nothing but the bare 
rudiment of the expected fruit, yet you think it more secured from the 
injury of frosts and winds, than if it were still in the flower; good 
motions, when they are once reduced into act[ion], are thereby, as it were, 
knit, and brought to more consistency. They aio then well past one of 
tlieir critical periods, where most miscarry, and so are more llkc[ly] to 
l^e, and continue with you. Besides, tlie act strengthens that good 
motion and disposition which led to it, and so makes yon more m-Mly for 
another act, and th.'it disposeth to more acts, and those to better, and 
I’epe.itcd ;M!ts beget a habit, and this (as the philosopher tells us) is 
IMviiiaTcpov ri, something that will stay by you. The hearts of the 
people being raisid by llezckiali’s zealous speech, 2 Chron. xxix., they 
were kept up in that posture, till the work designed by him was finished, 
(till religion was restored and reformed;) and how came this to pass? 
Why, the thing was done suddenly, ver. 36, he pursued the people’s 
good inclinations, and brought them into act suddenly: he struck while 
the iron was hot. When your hearts are heated by the ordinances, set 
immediately upon your work ; the primus impetus, “ first onset,” affords 
»great advfintfige, if it be improved ; possibly in the vigour of it, you 
may overcome those great difficulties and oppositions, which have been 
too hard for you formerly, and may othenvise give you impediment here¬ 
after; and this being njastered,your progress will be ettsicr, you may go on 
towards heaven under the power of the ordinances, witli less interruption 
and fewer intcroision%“ of these Divine influences, James i. 22, 23, “ But 
be ye doc*s of the w ird, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves: 
for if any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, (i. e., if he do it not 
•presently, as appears by what follows,) he is like to a man beholding 
his natural face in a glass: for he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, 
and straightway foigetteth what manner of m^ he was.” The glass 
discovers what spots and sullages* arc in his face, that he may wash 
them off, or what is disordered about him, that ho may correct and 
compose it; but if he do not this presently,' if he put it off till some 
■occurrdhee divert him from the thoughts and remembrance of it, his 
looking in the mirror -will prove but a loss of time, a vain curiosity. 
Your use of the ordinances is like[ly] to prove no better, if you practise 
not what they lead you to without delay, it is like[ly3 to be no other than 
such a viewing of yourselves in a glass, a mere fruitless speculation. 

5. You must take mudh pains with your hearts, if you would have 
them retain the virtue and efficacy of the ordinances. The effect of 
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them should be as a nail fastened in a sure place, but the heart is so 
hard and knotty a piece that you cannot drive it in without many 
blows i it will require all your strength to force it in far enough, and 
all your care and watchfulness to keep it in when it is there. They 
grossly mistake Christianity, who take it to be consistent with our 
carnal ease and slothfulncss, who place it in notions or opinions, in fair 
shows and a specious profession, in forms, gestures, or external observ¬ 
ances, in conforming to this or that mode of worship or discipline. It 
were well for the world if one could be a Christian at such an 
rate; but they that please themselves with such conceits, they err, not 
knowing the Scriptures. The action of a Christian is, all along in the 
New Testament, expressed by striving, wrestling, running, and comb.it- 
ing, exercises wherein he that will not be worsted, must intend" all his 
spirits, stretch all his sinews, put forth all his strength ; he that is a 
Christian indeed, he must ndKaitiv, “wrestle,” Eph. vi. 12; Siaxnp, 
“follow on,” Phil. iii. 12, 13,14 ; Ileb. xii. 14; dyavlieo-ffm, “agonize,” 
Luke xiii. 24; his daily course must be a combating as for victory, a 
running as for a crown, a striving as for life. The power and life of 
holiness can neither be attained nor upheld without an clTectual use of 
the ordinances ; the ordinances will never be effectuid to purpose, 
unless the virtue of them abide upon the heart; now it meets with such 
rcluctancy and opposition from the heart, (so far as it is uurenewed,) 
that it can never be fastened there, without striving, and struggling, 
and earnest contending; it must be done in de^ite of our own ease, 
and carnal humours, and natural inclination, and all the resistance of 
the body of death. If you think this too muclv you think much to 
be Christians indeed, however you pretend to the name. Those that 
are acquainted with their own hearts find it very hard to get them 
reused to a spiritual and heavenly temper, very difficult to get them, 
pulled up (though they have the advantage of die most powerful ordi¬ 
nances) to any good ppsturc ; and when with much ado they are got 
up, exceeding difficult to keep them there. Alas I we seem to be 
forcing a weighty stone up a steep hill; when with much toil we have 
got it near the top, take but our hands off a little, leave it but to 
itself, and down it runs further in a moment, than we can get it up 
again in some hours. Our way to heaven lies up the hill; that which 
is spiritual and heavenly is above us, the natoral bent and tendency 
of our hearts is downwards; as there is no getting them up without 
toil and pains, so when we have raised them a little, leave them but 
to themselves, grow but a little remiss and Negligent, and down they 
run on a sudden, we shall qidckly find them at the bottom of the 
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hill, in a carnal, lukewarm, earthly temper. When our hearts are 
effectually touched and raised, and moved in the use of ordinances, 
these is no keeping them in a quick and lively motion, witliout striving, 
and struggling, and, as it were, farcing them on with might and main. 
The influence of the ordinances falling upon a slothful soiil is quite lost 
and merely thrown away upon it: Prov. xii. 27, “ The slothful man 
roastoth not that which he took iu huntiug.” So be loseth all hls 
former labour because he will not take a little more pains; a slothful 
^ttl loseth all the advantages he gets by following the ordinances, for 
want of care and industry to retiun and improve what he hath gotten. 

6. Comply with the Spirit of God. These influences, both as to the 
rise and continuance of them, are from him. When you comply not 
with him, you grieve the Spirit, and provoke him to withdraw ; and 
when he withdraws, these hifluences will be discontinued. If you 
detain the truth in unrighteousness, if you confine it to your minds, so as" 
the power thereof descends not upon your hearts and affections, comes 
not forth in your lives and actions, you do Karixtiv, imprison the truth; 
and that is a great affront to the Spirit of truth, if when the Spirit of 
God calls you to take up the cross, to leave all to follow Christ con¬ 
tentedly and cheerfully in a low, reproached, afflicted condition; or if, 
when he calls you up to a higher degree of self-denial, mortification, 
and holiness, you h.ong back, or turn aside, and refuse to follow his 

• conduct, this grieves the Spirit of holiness. If you decline his institu¬ 
tions for other devices, shrink back from the work you arc engaged 
to, when it grows hazardous; strain your consciences to secure your 
outward enjoyment^ will not be influenced by him, further than is 
consistent with you ease, credit, safety, and worldly interest, you dis¬ 
honour the Spirit of wisdom. This provokes tlic blessed Spirit to with¬ 
draw; and when the fire is gone, the heat will not long continue. If 
you refuse to continue under the influences of the Spirit in some things, 
it is righteous with him not to continue them upon you in others. If you 
fear the displeasure of man more than the grieving of him, if you lean 
more to the hopes of this life, than his supports, and constilt with flesh 
and blood, instead of being directed by the wisdom which is from above, 
it will be no wonder if he give you over to your own conduct, and 
intermitting his own, leave you under the influences of your carnal 
fears and worldly hopes. ' 

7. Be frequent in the use of ordinances; good impressions do most 
usually wear off in the intervals of holy duties, and tlie longer these 
are, the more danger thdi'e is; therefore make these interims as short as 
may be by quick returns to the ordinances. It is observed, that places 
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under the line arc not so hot as some climates at a farther distance 
from it; and this reason is given for it, [that] those under the equinoc¬ 
tial, though they have the sun more vertical, and the hoams, falling per¬ 
pendicularly, cause a more intense heat; yet the nights being of equal 
length with the days, the coolness of those long nights doth more allay 
the heat than whore the niglits are shorter. Long intermissions of hely 
duties are'like long nights, you may find them by experience to be 
great coolers; if you live under more' powerfid ordiiuiuees than some 
others, yet if they be more frequent and diligent in the use of wh^ 
tliey have, they arc like[ly] to have more spiritual warmth than you, and 
that with less allay and intermission. Besides, when the advantage you 
have got by one ordinance is declining and wearing uif, the use of the 
same, or of some other, may revive and recover it, if you take it speedily 
before it be too far gone. Further, a slight impression, such as is not 
like[ly] to last long, may be re-enforced for a longer continuance, if you 
lay yourselves quickly under the instrument that first made it. When 
Elijah had once tasted of the provision the Lord made for him in the 
■wilderness, he laid him down, saith the text, as having enough ; but 
the angel calls him to it again ; for, saith he, “ the journey is too great 
for thee,” 1 Kings xix. G, 7. Hereupon ho arose once more, and did 
eat and drink, aSid “ went in the strength of that meat forty days and 
forty nights," ver. 8. Once tasting will not serve your tuni, a little will 
not be enough, so long a journey as yours is will spend much ; nothing, 
but a frequent, an often repeated use of the ordinances will furnish you 
with such strength as will last you many days. 

8. Finally, Look up to God for the coutinnaqcc of this influence; 
pray, and pray in faith. Seek him and depend on him for it,; he will 
be found of those that seek him. Matt. vii. 7. You have his promise 
for it, and dependence on him obligeth him too ; “ the expectation of, 
the poor shall not perish,” Psalm ix. 18: it is not for his honour to fail 
those whom he hath encouraged to rely on him; an ingenuous man will 
not do it, much less the faithful God. This coiuae David takes in the 
text: he prays and encourageth his faith while he is praying by that 
interest which the faithful have in the Lord by virtue of tlie covenant, 

“ 0 Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, our fathers, keep tliis for 
ever," &g. Yea the Lord himself leads us to this, Deut. v. 24, 27, 29. 
The people were much affected, in that they had heard the Lord’s voice, 
ver. 24, tliis brought them up to a noble resolution, ver. 27, “ Speak 
thou unto us, all that the Lord our God shall speak unto thee ; and we 
will hear it and do it.” Hereupon the Lordotkus expresseth himself, 
ver. 29, “ 0 that there were such a heart in them, that they would fear 
me and keep my commandments always," &c. What greater 'vneour-^ 
agement can we have to desire this of God, than that he expresseth 
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Tiimself desirous we should have it? Faith is the main strength of 
prayer, and the great supports of faith are these two, that he is able, 
and tliat he is willing. These are to faith like the two pillars of the 
temple, 1 lyings vii. 21, and the names of them (there expressed) are 
very apposite. “ lie set up the right pillar, and called the name thereof 
Jaiihin, i. e. He will establish, he is willing, and he set up the last pihar, 
and called the name thereof Buaz, i. e. In him is strength, he iS able." 
Now faith hath both these pillars to support it in this business. That 
ord is able to continue his influences, you will not question, I hope. 
“ He is able to do exceeding abundantly above all we ask or think, 
according to tlfe power which worketh in us,” Eph. iii. 20. And that he 
is willing, he puts it out of question, when he useth such an expression, 
as amongst men signifies a passionate desire. “ O that there were such 
a heart in them,” iSrc. Now (saith the. philosopher) tan rit koI fiumjrai, 

&c. that which one is both able and willing to do, shall be. done. Botli 
reason and faith see ground enough to conclude tljis. Pray then, and 
pray believing, for as the Lord is able to do it, so it is according to his 
will; and whatsoever you ask according to his will, believing, it shall 
be done. Matt. xxi. 22. 

Thus much for what you are to practise: there arc soqie tilings to be 
avoided, if you would have the influence of the ordijjulfl^to'be lasting. 
These we shall comprise in four particulars. y' 

, First, Take heed you perform not holy duties negligently. A heartless, 
foi-mal, negligent at^ndaiice on the ordinances, will be so far from 
procuring a durable Idcssing, that it will fix a curse upon you, Jer. 
xlviii. 10, “ (.'ursed jie he tliat doth tlic work of the Lord negligently 
see Mai. ^ 8,1-4. you invert the apostle’s advice, 1 Cor. vii. 20, and 
deal with the, things of God, as you should do with those of the world; 
if you pray as though you prayed not, and hear as (hough you heard 
not, and use the ordinances as though you did not use them: they will 
be no otlierwisc effectual, than if there were no efficacy in them, it will 
continue on you as though it continued not; like that of the sun on a 
winter day, which thaws the earth a little at noon, but so as it is harder 
frozen up the next night. Therefore let your hearts be engaged in 

• every’holy duty, Jer. xxx. 21, “ Who is this that engaged his heart to 
approach unto me ?” You must hear as for life, Deut. xxxii. 46, 47, 
“ Set your hearts unto all the words which I testify among you this 
day, &o. For it is not a vain thing for you, because it is your life,” 
&c.: you must wrestle in prayer, your hearts in this duty should be 
as it were in a conilystf in an agony, ovviryiai'co’acrdat, is the apostle’s 
word, Rom. xv. 13, “ Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ! sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with 
me in your prayers to Gtxl for me.” Your prayers should be such as 
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the other apostle describes, James v. 16, “ The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.” The word rendered effectual fervent, 
is ivtpymiyivif. Now ivfpyoiiuvos is one possessed with a spirit, and acted 
[upon] by it. If the word here used look that way, tlien suitable to the 
matter to which it is applied, it imports a possession in a good sense. 
And itija-tt ivtpyoviuvri will be a prayer full of the Holy Ghost, wherein 
that blessed Spirit is operative, exerting its force and “ energy.” Such 
a prayer as shows the soul to be possessed of the Holy Spirit and acted 
[upon] by it, so as all the powers of that soul are set a work, and py: 
upon a motion towards God effectually; such a prayer avails much, 
procures great advantages, and [those] of long continuance. 

Generally, in all holy ordinances your souls should stretch out them¬ 
selves to reach the Lord, they should spring up to him in acts of love 
and desire, and clasp about him with delight and complacence, and 
lay hold on him with a humble and filial confidence, and stir up them¬ 
selves to lay hold on him. Wo do all fade as a leaf, saith the churrfi, 
Isaiah Ixiv. 6, (both their persons and their righteousness did so;) and 
the reason thereof follows, ver. 7, “ There is none that slirrcth up himself 
to take hold on thee.” 

Secondly, Beware of the world, meddle not with it more tlian needs 
must; and wheil it is needful, engage not therein but with fear, caution, 
and vigilance. Carry yourselves amongst worldly objects and employ¬ 
ments as though you were among cheats and thieves; they have the. 
art to pick your hearts slily, and to rob them of that which is more 
precious than gold, when you little think of it. 

Let not your minds and hearts plunge themselves in the world: 
nothing sooner, nothing oflener, oxtinguisheth Divine infinesces than 
this puddle. The cares, and delights, and employments of the world, 
when they are immodciate or unseasonable, “ they choke the word,” ■ 
Matt. xiii. 22; they stifle the issue of holy ordinances, so as it becomes 
like the untimely birth of a woman. 

When your hearts are warmed in holy duties, you should be as 
cautious and wary how you venture into the world, as you are of 
going into the frosty air, when you are all in a sw’cat. What is kindled 
by the word or prayer, &c., how quickly is it puffed out by the "world, 
when you rush into it unwarily I it requires as much care to keep it in, 
as to keep a candle in, when you would ctury it through the open air 
in a rainy, blustering night. The farther you are above the wwld 
the, longer you may retain any spiritual impressions. Geographers 
write of some mountains whose tops are ab^o' the middle region of 
the air; and there, lines and figures being drawn in the dust, have 
been found (say they) in the same form and order, untouched]^ unde-, 
faced a long time after: and the reason is. Because they are above 
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those'winds, and showers, and storms which soon wear out and efface 
any snch draughts in this lower region. The lower your minds and 
hearts and conversations arc, the more in the hurry of this boisterous 
world, the less will anything that is heavenly and spiritual abide upon 
them. Let the soul be brought into never so good order, by the help 
of,holy duties ; yet a little unwary engaging in earthly business, will 
ruffle, disturb, and quite discompose it. 

\Vlien yoiu: souls are, by the power of the ordinances, set on motion 
tm^ards Christ and heaven ; if you would hold on in a continued course, 
you must beware of worldliness, and keep free, as much as may be, 
from earthly iiteumbranccs and entanglements; “ Let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us rnn with 
patience the race that is set before us," Hub. xii. 1. Let us jjcrsevere 
and hold out in that gracious and heavenly course, which the Gospel 
hath put us on : but that this may be done, one great impediment must 
’ be; removed; “ the sin that doth so easily beset us,” must be shaken off. 
Now that sin, ns some expositors conceive, is worldliucss, and it is 
probable, for irtpiornirtt being a circumstance, aixapria evjrcptWaror, if we 
render it literally, is the sin that hath goodly circitmstanccs. And no 
sin sets off itself with more goodly circumstances than worldlincss ; no 
. ^n hath more specious pleas ami pretences to excuse, vindicate, and 
justify itself; no sin hath more fig-leaves to cover its nakedness, and 
to shroud it from discovery and conviction, than worldhness. This 
must be shaken off, it is the great defacer of heavenly impressions, the 
chief interrupter of fioly motions : if you would hold on, when the 
impetus which is imi)rcs.scd on you by any ordinance hath set you 
.agoing, beware of tin* world, beware of worldliness. 

Thirdly, Take heed of any inordinancy in affection, inclination, or 
design; such inordinanccs give the heai't a strung bias, holy duties 
check it but a little, give it but, as it were, a small rub; when this is 
once passed over, it will hold on in that course to wliich it is most 
swayed. The ministry of John Baptist had some influence upon 
Herod, “ ho heard John gladly, and did many things,” Mark vi. 20; but 
sensuality being predominant, those better inclinations were qidte 
. overpowered. The word had some effect ujicn Simon Magus, “ he 
believed,” Acts viii. 13, and being taken for a believer, was baptized, 
and afterwards “ continued with Philip,” &o.; but a strong affectation 
of vain-glory suppressed those better motions, and the worst got upper¬ 
most. Take heed of any inordinancy as to lawful things, your rela¬ 
tions, studies, ordinary ^cq^ings, &c.; this will not suffer you to come so 
often to holy duties, to stay so lung in them, or to be so intent upon 
them, m is requisite fur the deep impressing of their efflcacy; and after 
they are done, this will, hurry your souls from under those thoughts 
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and exercises, which should fix and settle their virtue and infiuence 
upon your minds and hearts. Natural bodies follow the tendency of 
that element which is predominant in them; a stone moves downwards, 
it would be at the centre; that which stops it, offers it violence, and, 
when the force is removed, down it falls freely. Just thus doth the 
heart follow the tendency of these iiiordinances, if it meet with a stop,in 
an ordinance, that is but an ungratefiil violence to it; it will struggle 
to break through it, will be restless till the force be removed, till the 
power of the ordinance be shaken olF, which chucks an inclinat^n 
natural and acceptable to it, and what hopes [are there] in this case, 
that the efficacy of any holy duty -will long continue ? 

Fourthly, Best not in the best performance of any duty, nor in any 
assistances you find therein, though they be special and more than 
ordinary. If this satisfy and exalt you, you will be apt to grow secure 
and careless, not looking to the improvement of ordinances when once 
they are over, and that is the way to lose all. We are apt to take tjie 
most dangerous colds, when we are in the greatest heats. And it is 
observed that some professors have had the foulest falls, after they have 
been most elevated in holy employments. The resting upon the opus 
operatum, the mei-e outward performance of a duty, when the heart is 
not eugagt^d thcwiii, is an open pit, which none fall into save those iha.^ 
are blind ; but the rusting upon the opus operantis, a duty uflectionately 
performed, is a more secret, and so a more dangerous snare. He that 
makes account he hath done enough, because he hath done well, may 
be apt to think he is not obliged to look further after it: and so the 
continued influence of the duty upon his heart and life, which is indeed 
the principal advantage of it, may be neglected, and oonseqt),eutly lust 
for want of looking to. 

To conclude, make not the ordinances your end, but use them as the 
means to attain it. They are not enjoined us for themselves, but in 
order to something more desirable, their end is something further than 
their use. Take heed you place not all your religion in hearing, pray¬ 
ing, communicating, &c., neither count yourselves religious enough, 
because you are much and often in these duties. This is to make them 
yonr end, and then you will rest therein, without proceeding furtlier 
(for the motion of the agent is terminated in his end:) and so you will 
stay short of that for which they were principally intended, namely, the 
keeping of your hearts and minds in a settled posture of holiness and 
righteousness; and neglect that by which this main end of the ordi¬ 
nances is only to be attained, namely, the coi^tinuing of their infiuence 
upon you. 

So much fur the case propounded, which I have endeavov.rcd to 
resolve (as the nature of it requires) practically: and theiefore as there 
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is"no time for, so there will be less need of application. But that I 
may not dismiss you without something of this nature, having laid your 
duty befort* you in the observation, and showed you how it may be 
ixirformed in satisfying the case, let me now press you to the perform¬ 
ance of it by one oousideration, which will have the foTce of a motivc, 
whore there is any sense of soiil-concemments. 

If the efficacy of the ordinances abide not on you, you cannot be 
fruitful under them, at least you cannot “ bring forth fruit unto perfec- 
ti«i,” (as the expression is, Luke viii. 14:) you may bring forth bttds, 
or leaves, or blossoms, &c., but if their influence continue not, that 
which you bring forth will never come to ripeness and perfection: it 
will iic crude and sour at best, and sour grapes are as biid as no fruit 
in the Lord's account; and uufriiitfulness wUl provoke the Lord to 
deprive you of the Gospel and ordinances, Isaiah v. 2, 5, 6. “ He 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
gvapo.s. . . . An<l now go to, 1 will tell you what I will do to my vine¬ 
yard, I will take away the hedge thereof, ... I will lay it waste, that 
it shall not bo pruned uor digged. ... I will also command the clouds 
that thc}'^ rain no rain upon it.” The meaning of this parable (so far 
as concerns our purpose) is expressed by anotluir threatening, denounced 
-d'or the sanuksin. Malt. xxi. 43 , “ The kingdom of the Gosjiel 

of the kingdom) shall be taken from you, and given to a people bringing 
, forth the. fruiis thereof.” And Christ’s threatening of Ephesus amounts 
to as much, Kev. ii. 4, 5, “ N^everthcless I have something against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love.” The first impressions of the 
Gospel were worn off and vanished. And what follows? “ I will come 
against tjiee quickl-. and remove thy candlestick out of its place, unless 
thou repent.” So that this sin will pull uj> your hedge, and break 
down your wall, level all your securities; and so lay you open to the 
boar of the wood, and the wild beasts of the field : such as instead of 
digging and pruning you, will devour and lay you waste, and Bharon 
will become a desert. This sin will provoke Christ to let the stars full 
out of his right hand: so as you will be left to perish for want of 
vision. This sin will provoke the Lord to take the Gospel of the king¬ 
dom from you; and leave you under the hellish influences of the prince 
of darkness. This sin will overturn your candlesticks, and extinguish 
your lights, and leave you nothing but the snuffs. This sin will deliver 
your strength into captivity, and your glory into the enemy’s hand. 
This sin will smite the shepherds and scatter the flocks, and lay the 
heritage of God dcso(jtt» This sin will cause your sun to set at noon, 
and turn the day of your gracious visitation, into a sad and dismal 
night.“ This sin will turn the place which hath been a valley of 
vision, into a seat of dm-kness and a “ valley of the shadow of death.” 
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If then yon would avoid a judgment, which strikes not only at ybiir 
estates and lives, but at your souls: if you would prevent that dreadful 
stroke, which may not only reach yourselves, but your posterity, your 
dhildien and children’s children; if you would, not have them and your¬ 
selves, and thousands and millions with you, bereaved of the Gospel, 
and the means of grace and life; take all care and pains that the in&i- 
ences of the ordinances do not slide from you, that &ey be not as water 
spilt upon the ground. Be faithful and diligent in the use the fore- 
mentioned directions, and all other means which may be efiectnal to 
them. And if hereby your hearts are wrought up to such a resolution, 
the Lord God of Abr^am, Isaac, and Israel, keep this Tor ever in the 
imagination df the thoughts of your hearts." 
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DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 

IS DANGEROUSLY CORRUPTED IN THE ROMAN CHURCH." 


R<).man.s iii. 24. 

“ BEINO JUSTIFIED FUEULV DT HIS GIUCE THKOUlill THE KEDEMPTION THAT IS 
IN CIIUIST JESUS." 

The apostle, ia these words anil the following, gives an exact account 
of the doctrine of justification, dictated to him by the Spirit of truth. 
And this will be the best ground we can proceed on, to discover the 
errors by which it is corrupted. That is our present business, to which 
i hasten ; only first opening the words by a brief touch upon them. 

Being justified .—To be justified, is to be freely accepted of God as 
righteous, so as to have pardon and title to life upon the account of 
Christ’s ri^hteousnes'-. We cannot be accepted as righteous, till we be 
acquitted from guilt. The apostle describes justification by remission of 
jSins. (liom. iv. 5, 6.) And being accepted as righteous, we are accepted 
to life: the apastle calls it “justification of life.” (Rom. v. 17, 18, 21.) 
This is upon the account of Christ’s righteousness. We cannot be justi¬ 
fied upon oiu: own account; for so we are condemned, and cannot but be 
so : nor upon other account but Christ and his righteousness ; for there 
is no justification without righteousness, and none sufficient but that of 

• The fourth course of ** Morning Exercises ** in the order of time, though placed last in Mr. 
Nichols* uniform edition, is entitled, '* The Morning Exercise against Popery: or, the Principal 
Errors of The Church of Rome detected and conAated, in s Morning Lecture preached lately in 
Southwark, by several Ministers of the Gospel in or near London, hdclxzv.** This course origin¬ 
ated with Mr. Natlianiel Vincent, one of the ejected ministers, 1602, who had a large congrega¬ 
tion at a meeting-house near the Maese, or Maze, in the pariah of St. Olave, Southwark, when the 
discourses were delivered. Mr. Vincent edited the volume, and in hla address ** To the Reader,** 
he says, ** I exceedingly rejoice pulpit was so much honoured by my fathers and brethren 

when they preached in it, and that ever such a project against popery cams into my mind.’* This 
discourse on Justification, by Mr. Clarkson, is the twelfth in the numerical order, but is the 
d^tenth in the logical arrangement, as is shown by Mr. Nlchois from the ** Table of TheseB."» 
Horning Exercises, vol. v. pp. 54S»-54d. 
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Christ; which the apostle inclmles in “ the redemption that is in Christ 

Jesus.” 

Fredij by his grace .—The Lord justifies by his grace, and this acts 
freely. That which moves him is called, in Titus iii. 4, xp’l’rrarjfs 
Kal <f)CKav6pancia, “ kindness and love which in verse 7 is “ grace 
“ That being justified,” rg htivov “ by his grace.” So justifica¬ 

tion is tA xAinafui, “ the free gift(Horn. v. 16 ;) h do>p€a x“P‘r», 

“ the gift by grace.” (verse 15.) This grace, as it is free mercy, so iW 
acts like itself, b&ptav, “ freely (the word used in Matt. x. 8 : Aapiav 
fXo^tcrc, “ Freely ye have received” it;) he gives it freely to those who 
have no merit to deserve it: there is none in us ; what tfierc was, was in 
Christ. It is 

Through the redemption. —Kedemption is deliverance by a price, or 
valuable consideration. This price was the blood of Christ, (Rom. iii. 
25 ; v. 9 ; Eph. i. 6, 7,) his death, (Kom, viii. 33, 34,) his obedience, ^ 
(Uom. V. 19,) his righteousness, (verse 18.) 

We may view the text distinctly in three parts :— 

I. Believers are “justified.” 

II. “ Freely by his grace.” 

III. “ Through the redemption that is in Christ.” 

Against e!»ch of thc.se the i’n]ii.sts have ivdvan(!cd sf'veral errors rt.’” 
pernicious consequence, an<l thcrel)y dangerously cornqjtcd the whole 
doctrine of justification. , 

I. That a sinner may be saved, the Scriptures declare that he must be 
both justified and sanctified : the Eomanists, as if one of those vrere but 
requisite, call that “justification,” which in Sciypture is “sanctifica¬ 
tion ;” and that w'hich in Scripture is “justification,” they admit not, as 
distinct from inherent righteousness. 

The apostle Paid, who most insists upon the doctrine of justification,' 
delivers these two as distinct things. (1 Cor. vi. 11, and elsewhere.) lie 
ascribes justification commonly to the blood of Christ; (as in the text, 
and Kom. v. 8, 9 ;) simctification to the Spirit of Christ. (Titus iii. 5.) 

However, the Papists’ promiscuous use of the words might be tole¬ 
rated, if they did not confound the things, and contend that we are 
formally justified by that which is the form and essence of sanctification,' 
namely, inherent righteousness. The danger is that which the apostle 
would have, the Jews avoid, when he expresseth his hearty desire that 
they might be savwl: “ For they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, 
and going .about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God.” ^Rtini. x. 3.) The Papists 
trust to their own righteousness for acceptance and life, and will be 
justified in the sight of God by that which indeed is imperfect and cuU 
pablc, and, so, liable to be condemned ; and iJeing convinced tliat they 
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cannot In* jnstifiod by an iiniwrfoct righteousness, therol'ore they will have 
tlioir inliorent rightoousues.s to lie perfect: not so perfect as it will be in 
heavenbut so as to be free from siu, and to answer the deiuands of 
the law,* since they know, otherwise, it would not justify them. And 
this fancy of a sinless jierfection runs them into many absurd and jierni- 
ckms conceits. 

First. For they are hereby obligid to maintain, that no corrujrtion in 
•^jcir natures after bu])tism, no aversion from (Soil, no iuclinalion to evil, 
trough habitual and fixed, has anything of sin in it; no, nor any 
vicioiLS habits^acquired by frequent ac.ls of sin all is sinless that is in 
the soul when grace or charity is once therein. And so there is no need 
of mortification, no possibility of it ; for there is nothing of sin in them 
to be. mortified, no habit or disjH>sition, natural or accessiiry, tipon which 
tlie charge of sin can bo truly fixed. And jis they leave no neid of, no 
place for mortification, so after tlafv have discarded the Scripture 
justification, to make way for a sanctification to justify them, they deal 
no b(!tt(!r with that neither ; whether it be taken for the first rise of 
holiness, which is pn)perly regeneration ; or for the growth and increase 
of it, which is the sanctification that the Scripture; calls for commonly 
under this notion ;—^tlny will have it to be a second justification. As for 
the first .sanctification, by their principles, it e.xcludes all .sin, and is, .so 
far, perfect, or nothing ; and .so indeed is a mere chimera, such a thing 
• as (Jod never gave, mwer promised, as no mere man on earth ever luul. 
(1 John i. S.) Yet this and nothing (hse must justily thcsni, and niidce 
them worthy of eternal lile : and thus they will be justified and savcsl by 
a lucre fancy', or netliing. 

As foi’growth and increase in holiness, which is tlie sanctification that 
the Scripture makes so necessary, and calls for with so much impor¬ 
tunity, this they make superfluous and uniujcessary. No man needs 
design or endeavour it; for what needs lie look after more of that which 
he hath already in jH'rfection ? They have it in such perfection, as [thatj 


• Quod dicebamuB, justitiani et charitatcin In hfic vitft non esse perfcclam, comparatione dun* 
taxat ad iUam ptUritc reputandum eat. Dominicua a Soto De Nat. et Grat. lib. iii. cap, iv. )>. l.‘)4. 

* The»council of Trent calls it Justitiam candidain et imniavulatani, ["white and spotlcsa 
Justice.’*] Soss. v. cap. Ixvil. In the Trent catechism it Is diviiia qualitos In anitna inheurens, 
qu(b animaniRi vustrarum omnes maculas delet, " A divine quality, inherent in tlte soul, whicti 
takes away all stains and spots from your souls.” £a (charltas) siquidem cst vcrlssiina, plenisslma, 
perfectissiroa Justitia, ’* Since it {(trace) is a most true, full, and perfect righteousness.” UeJiar- 
minus De Justif. lib. ii. cap. xvi. p. 80d. 

c Habitus Justitifc eontrarius est habitui InJustitise ; quia non est peccatum, seU vitium, ex malls 
actibus contractum; quale etiam in justifieatis repcrlrl potest, " A habit contrary to righteousness 
Is a habit of unrighteousness 9 f<# it is not a sin, but a vice, contra<‘tcd from evil acts; such as 
may be found even in justifled persons.” Ibid. p. 805. Dispositio vcl habitus acqulsitus vitium 
est, noil iieccatum, " A disposition or acquired habit is a vice, not a sin.” De Amiss. Grat. lib. v. 
*cap. xix. p. 337. Omnes siquidem leges prsccipiunt vel prohibent actus, non habitus, " Since all 
laws command or prohibit acts, hot habits.” Melchior Canua De I’oenit. p. 870. 

2 11 2 
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there ia no culpable defect in it.“ It is no sin to have no more; (else it 
would not be sufficient to their justification;) and what necessity is there 
to labour for that which it is no sin to want ? Their doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation by a righteousness of their own inculpably perfect, obliges them to 
hold, that what grace they receive at first, though in the very lowest 
degree, is ail that God commands and makes necessary. If he com¬ 
manded more, the want of more would be culpable. So that every 
degree of holiness or charity above the least of all, is only sttJ contilio^ 
“ mere matter of counsel which they may neglect without contraei- 
ing so much as the guilt of a venial fault.® 

Thus all progress in holiness is hereby superseded : after the first step 
they sin not, though they never make another. And all the degrees of 
holiness above the lowest are unnecessary ; they may be without all of 
them, safely and inculpably. In short: if the want of all other degrees 
but the least of all, be a sin ; if the lowest degree of all be not righteous¬ 
ness in perfection ; by their principles, they are not justified, and cannst 
be saved. And so the main stress of their salvation lies upon a gross 
and palpable delusion, that such a righteousness is peiTect as is furthest 
of all from perfection, and in a degree next to nothing. 

Secondly. They seem to include remission of sins in justification ; but 
it is not that pardon which the Gospel offers, but anotlier thing under (he* 
disguise of the sanje word ; and particularly, such as lies cross to every 
part of the text. Their pardon is not an act of God, absolving a guilty 
person upon the account of satisfaction given; but an act or conse¬ 
quent of infused grace or charity within us, abolishing sin, and not 
otherwise taking away the guilt but by taking away, the being of it.^ 

Tire best account 1 can give of it, in brief, is this, collected out of 
their chief authors. They observe in sin the fault and the guilt: and 
the guilt, either as it is the desert of sin, and the oifender worthy of 
punishment; or as it is an obligation to punishment, and the sinner 
bound to suffer it. The former is, with them, reatus culpm ; the latter. 


• Nttlla en!m est ehatitu tImplicUer imperffcta: luflUch autem quilibct gradas charitati8» ut 
quU servttt verbunt, id cit, ptasceptaj Domini, ** For no grace i» limply imperfect: but any degree 
of grace U sufflclent for any one, in order to his keeping the word, that U, tlie precepts, of the 
Lord.** Bellarminut De Purgat. lib. xxii. cap. Hi. p. 1381. 

* Si non pceco (ex sententlft 8. Thoms) si amem Deum nisi uno gradu amtais, certd non teneor 
in tlgons ampUbs amare: impllcat enim contradictioncm, quM non peccem, non faciendo qnod 
&cere teneor: ergd, ai addam alteram gradum amoris, amo plds qudm teneor, atque eo modo facio 
actum supcrerogatioiiifl et consiliL Idem De Monach. Ub. ii. cap. xiii. p. 1162. 

« Nec ulls (leges) dlvins consuKoria etiam ad venialc obligent. Navarri Manuale, cap. xxlii. 
n. xlix. p. 564; etcap. xxi. n. xliU.; Sylvestii Summa, in verb.'^nooedipntia, sect. ii. 

^ Charitas culpara delet per aetnm suam proprium: pcenam autem tollit per opera satisfactoria 
quas ipsa eharitas imperat, ** Grace destroys the guilt by its own proper act: but it removes the 
punishment by the works of latisfisetion whieh grace Itself commands.*' Beilarminus Dc' Furgat. < 
lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 1381. 
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realiis panes and all this is taken away by charity, or infused grace. 
The fanlrin sin is the aversion, or the soul’s turning away from God: 
but charity, or inherent grace, brings it back again, and joins it to him ; 
and thereby the fault is remitted.* Now the fault being gone by virtue 
of inherent grace, the guilt must vanish too : for where there is no fault, 
there is no desert of punishment; and where there is no desert of it, 
there can be no obligation to it. So that, infused grace having left sin 
no being, by necessary consequence the guilt is taken away together with 
Accordingly Bellarmine shows particularly how this charity takes 
away all that belongs to sin,—^the aversion from God, the stain of sin, the 
desert of punishment, and the obligation to it. And the sum of all is 
this • The formal ciTect of habitual charity is the abolishing of sin : 
and, with him and others, remission of sins, and infusion of grace, are 
but one and the same motion; whereof these are the two terms; as it is 
in the diffusion of light, and the dispelling of darkness.® 

• So that this doctrine leaves sinners no hope of pardon in this life, or 
for ever: for hereby sin is not pardoned, till by inherent charity it be 
quite expelled, which is not in tliis life; or till the sinner be rendered 
not worthy of punishment, merely by virtue of such charity, which will 
never bo. 

However, those who understand what pardon is, by the light of Scrip¬ 
ture, will soon discover that this is not the gospel-pardon. To go no 
farther than the text, it clashes, as I said, with every part of it. For, First, 
by their account, pardon is by a physical or sui)er-physical act of charity 
within us ; whereas the first word in the text, HiKoutviitPot, shows tliat 
pardon in justification is a judicial act of God toward us. The perpe¬ 
tual usewf tlie word in Scripture asstmes us of this : it implies a judicial 
proceeding ; and is set opposite to condemning or accusing. For a judge 
to acquit one at Um bar, accused in order to condemnation, is not to 
qualify him ; (that would be to prevent misdemeanours for the futoe ;) 
but to discharge him from what he is accused of, as past: nor can they 
give any instances in Scripture of such use of the word as will bear their 


• ReStus culjwe. qui eat dignitaa odil, indignitas gratiic. et meritum pcenee; reatUB poenae;—!d 
eat, ordbiatio liae obligatlo ad luendam picnam. Idem De Amiaa. Grat. lib. v. cap. xlx. p. SJ7. 

• Quando per gratiam remittitur culpa, tollitur aTcrsio animsc a Deo, in quantum per gratiam 
anima Deo conjungitur. Aquinaa, Tertia, Qumat. Ixxxv. art. iv. Idc4 ex hoc dicltur culpa mor- 
talia remitti, qudd per gratiam tollitur averalo mentia a Deo. Idem, ad Primam, artic. Iv. Queat. 
Ixxxv. 

« Per conaequena aimul tollitur reatua peenm. Idem, Ibid. Non poaaunt non tolll, al donum 
lllud prsceaaerit, aaya Bellarmiim of the guilt and offence of ein, “ They dannot be otherarlae than 
taken away, if that gill haa plb:^ed.” De JuaUlic. lib. xil. cap. xvi. p. SM. 

® Ilabemuaprimum cffcctum formalcm Juatitle, id cat, charitalia habilualla, dlvinltha infuaae 
eaae, degnedio tollere ac delere pcccatum. Idem, ibid. 

• Idem, ibid. lib. II. cap. U. p. 706 i and Soto (after Aquinaa) De Nat. et Grat. lib. ii. cap. xvill. 

p. 116. * 
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notion. Indeed, it is against the usage of the world and common sense, 
that a man should be said to pardon one, by enduing him with good 
qualities. Secondly. The pardon in justihcation is free; a gift of unde¬ 
served grace, as the next words express it. But their pardon is not free, 
neither in itself, nor in that which they make the rise of it,—inherent 
charity. They deface the freeness of it in both, by a conceit of their 
own merit; and so transform it into another thing than the pardon of 
the Grospel is; which shall be made apparent when we come to the second 
part of the text. Thirdly. The gospel-pardon is entirely through tkf 
redemption that is in Christ, as the next words represent it; but their 
pardon excludes this redemption, or leaves it but a minute and remote 
indnence into" it, if any at all. 

The Lord, by Christ’s undertaking, is moved to show mercy to sin¬ 
ners : he shows it by infusing charity into their hearts. This takes away 
the fault or being of sin ; and, that being gone, the desert of punishment 
vanisheth, and, by consequence, the obligation to it. So wo must pass 
several stages before we can discover what the redemption of Christ hath 
to do in the pardon of a sinner ; and when wo have gone so far, may be 
at a loss too, as they order the matter. But that will better be showed 
in the last proposal. 

Moreover, though they will have their pardon do more than mere - 
remission can do, yet they make it lall short of that which is most pro¬ 
per for pardon to do. It quite dissolves not the obligation to punish- , 
ment; but leaves the sinner, when he is said to be pardoned, to suffer, as 
if ho were condemned. He must, for sill his pardon, be damned to a 
temporary hell; (for such is their purgatory;) a^d there he must be 
punished in the severest manner and measure: with the greatest ^iiffering 
of all, as to loss, —the want of the vision and fruition of God ; and die 
most exquisite tortures, (is to sense, ^—such as are equivalent to the tor¬ 
ments of helland all this, it may be, fur a hundred or a thousand 
years, they know not how long. All the pardoning mercies of God, and 

• upon. 

* Pfpna damiil cat max.iiiia pa'iianim. OiniiU qui in purKatorio degit, cruciatur Baltom h/ic perna 
dainni, quiu etit oniiiiuin maxima, The punishment of i<M8 is the greatest of aU punishments. 
£very one who dwells in purgatory is tormented at least with this punishment of loss, whirh is tbo 
greatest of idl.*' Aquiuas in Uuartum, Dist. xx. xll. art. ii. 8i ibl est verus ignis, erit omninh accr- 
rlnuM; edm od hoe solum sit insUtutus, tit sit instrumeuturo justitia* Divinm: si non sit ignis vents, 
erit aliquid horriblUos, quale Deus pararc potuit, qul potentlaro stiam In hoc oitendere voluit, ** If 
there Iw In purgatory a real fire, it will assuredly be most fierce and sharp; since it was ordained 
solely to the end that it might be an instrument of the Divine justice: if there be not a real fire, 
there will be some punishment yet more horrible; such as God can prepare, who wills in this 
to show his power.** Vide Bellarminum Dc Purgat. lib. ii. cap. xiv. p. 1400. 

« Nam, ut reold explicat cardinoiis Cajetanus, pwiia tUa qus IhenCa restat post culpce remissio- 
nem est ilia ipsa ptetia seiisfis quam in gehennfi pati debuisset peceator, remotfi soldm sternitate, 

•' For, as canlinal Cq}ctan rightly expounds it, that punishment which remains to l>e endqred after 
the remission of guilt, is tlie very same punishment of sense which the sinner ought to have, 
suffered in hell, eternity alone being excluded flrom the account.'* % Idem Oe Pccnit. 
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fJie redemption of Christ, cannot secure him from this." Surely this 
pardon looks nothing so like remission as condemnation. 

Thirdly. What we said last, respects those sins which they call 
“ mortalbut there is widi them another sort of sins which go under 
the notion of “ venials,” and which in number exceed tlie other vastly 
afld incomparably. And these sins, by their doctrine, are not pardoned, 
or need no pardon; and so justification, the free grace of God, and the 
^redemption of Christ, are excluded hereby, as needless, and unconcerned 
^them. 

The pardon in justification frees the sinner from eternal punishment; 
but they tcacS, that these sins (all of them together) deserve not eternal 
punishment: God cannot justly inflict it for them; it is not due to 
them. If the guilt of all the sins in the world of this sort wore 
charged upon one man, or if there were no covenant or promise of God 
for pardon, says their great cardinal, (that is, if there were no Gospel, no 
Glirist,) yet a sinner could not be punished for tliem eternally so that 
there is no place for, no need of, the pardon of the Gospel as to these 
sins. Then for the temporal punishment of them, the sinner either mmt 
or may suffer it himself, and so satisfy for it: if he may satisfy for it, 
there is no need of pardon; if he do satisfy for it, there is no place for 
p-ardon. He that suffers what punishment the taw will have inflicted for 
his oftence, neither is nor ciin be said to be pardontKl.® So that plainly, 
. by their doc^trinc, venial sins have not, or need not, piidon of iuiy sort, 
either in respect of carnal or temporal punishment. 

And yet these venial sins, which need no pardon, are many of them, 
for their quality, gr^jat and heinous ; for their number, far the greatest 
of all. • 

I^s to their quality, their ciisuists, who are dichitors in this business, 
make what sins they list to be venial. Wlicreas, by their common 
reckoning, there are seven mortal sins ; even divers of these, by their 
handling, are shrunk into small faults. They make covetousness and 


• The pepc (surely his holhiuss has no mercy left him) can do it when he list: Si quieratur 
utriliii pussit spoliare pui^atorium pro liblto suu, dico qii6d non voluntate end precisd, sed mediante 
illo inflnlto tliesauro, ** if it be asked whctlier the pope can despoi) purpratoiy at his pleasure, 1 
answer that he cannot do so by his own will precisely, but by means of that infinite treasury/* 
Sylvestri Summa, in verb. Papa, Qusst. vL But he Is wise, however; and considers, [that] If 
he should spoil purgatory, he would spoil something else, which is more regarded at Rome than 
another world. 

A Negamus posse Deum justd punire peccatum quodlibet, etfam veniale, popn& omnium gravis- 
simft, qu» cat mors sterna. Bellarroinus De Amiss. Grat. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 92. Etiamsl omnia 
peccBta vcttialia simul colltg*erflur in unum, nunquam efnccient id quod facit unum leihale. 
Idem, ibid. cap. xiii. p. 91. Etiamsi nullum esset pactum Dei nobiseum de remissione peens 
adhuc, J^mcii pcrspicuum esset. peccatum veniale ex su& natura non inducere reatum peeiie sem- 
piterns. Idem, ibid. eap. x. iv. p. 95. 

• Non enim remittitur quod totaliter punitur. Bellaiminus De Purgat. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 1359. 
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prodigality too,® ambition,* vain-glory,* gluttony,** and drunkenness? 

(if it do but half brutify a man,) the neglect of the public worship of 

God/ of all worship indeed which can be truly called so, and the 
neglect of charity and mercy to men,f except in such cases which rarely 
or never fall out,—also common swearing,* great irreverence to the 
Divine Majesty,* abhorring of divine things,* yea, divers sorts of blas¬ 
phemy* and perjury,™ murder," with others of like nature,—^to be but 
venial faults. They assign several ways wherein the highest impietie^^ 
against God, and greatest outrages to men, may pass under this gentle 
notion, and so need no pardon. This might be clearly showed out of 
the writings of the leading men amongst them, of several orders, and 
such as have the chief conduct of their consciences, though the Jesuits 
were left out; but it requires a large discourse, and I must not here 
digress a little. 

And as these sort of sins are great otherwise, so that they are the 
greatest of all for number, is no question. Their church enjoins but con¬ 
fession once a year ; and presumes that any wicked person may give an 
account, in a little while, to his confessor of the mortal sins he commits 
in a whole year ; but of venial sins no account can be given, being so 
numerous, that they are beyond remembrance or notice. So that by 
their doctrine there are very few sins, in comparison, that need pardon ; ■ 
and so, few that need either the free grace of God, or the redemption 
that is in Jesus Christ. These corruptions are dangerous and evidently , 
damnable. I have insisted the longer thereon, because in this point, 
about pardon, the Romanists are conceived to come nearer the truth and 
us than I fear they do indeed. ^ 

II. Proceed we now to the second part of the text, “ Freely by his 
grace.” When the Lord justifies a sinner, he does it most freely : it is 
an act of mere grace ; it is no way due to us before he vouchsafe it. He 
owes it not, but gives it, when he is no way pre-engaged by any desert in 
us : merit in us is utterly inconsistent with this gracious act. These two 
are opposite in their nature ; and the apostle plainly expresses the oppo¬ 
sition in Rom. xi. 6, and iv. 4. If it be due by virtue of any act or 
work of ours, it is debt; if it be debt, it is not grace, the grace of God 

*■ AquiiiM, fieeunds Seeunda, Quait. exvlU. art. W.; KaTarrl Encbir. cap. zxiii. n. zviH. 

* Cqjetani Sumisa, In verb. Ambitlo. 

* Aquinae, ibid. Quast. cxxzil. art. 111. 

* Ci^ctanua* ibid, in verb. Gula, et Emunditla. 

* Navarrus, ibid. cap. xlii. n. ii .; et cap. xzl. n. i. 

/ Ci^etanua, ibid, in verb. Eleemmiyna. t Idem, cap. xxlv. n. v. 

* Lopea. Inatruct. Cone. cap. zUi. p. 227; ct SylvMtri Summa, In verb. Juramentum, ii. 4K. 

< Jacob de GrafT, Decii. Aur. lib. U. cap. lil. n. z. ^ * 

* Sylvetter, ibid, in verb. Malltia, p. 170. 

* Idenif ibid, in verb. Blaaphemla, Qiia*at. lU. 4. 

» Doinlnioua a Soto De Just, et Jur. lib. vUi. Qtusst. II. art. iU. pp. 269, 270. 

* Idem, ibid. Ub. v. Quast. i. art. viii. « 
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Kerem is no grace : “ If by grace, then it is no more of works : otherwise 
grace is no more grace. But if it be of worKs, then it is no more grace; 
otherwise work is no more work.” “ Now to him that worketh is die 
reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” The apostle’s discourse 
cannot be answered with reason, nor evaded with any conscience:® and 
y^t the Papists will presumptuously crowd merits of all sorts into justifi¬ 
cation. And by this means, too, they corrupt this doctrine dangerously 
and intolerably. They do it against all evidence of Scripture ; they do it 
Na the foul defacing of die glory of free grace, and the redemption of 
Christ; they do it with great hazard to their own souls. For if they 
will not be jiTstified freely, if they will stay till they deserve it, they are 
likely to be condemned. Yet they will venture and stick not to ascribe 
all that they include in their several justifications to some sort of merit: 
—inherent grace, and pardon of sin, to congruous merit; title to glory, 
and increase of grace, (which they make a second justification,) to merit 
of condignity. 

Inherent, which they call “ justifying” grime, and count it (after the 
council of Trent*) unanimously the formal cause of justification, by their 
doctrine, falls under merit. They mince it, indeed, calling it “ merit of 
congruity but it is big enough, how small soever they would have it 
seem, to bid defiance to the grace of (xod in the text. 

There are some preparatory works which, they say, must go before 
justification,® (as, dogmatical iaith, some sorrow fur sin, fear, hope, &c.,) 
to which justifying grace is due in congruity, though nut in justice ; and 
this dueness they express in the definition of “ congruous merit.” “ It 
is,” says Navarrus, Rafter Aquinas, and their common gloss,) “ a good 
human #ct of one without the grace of God, to which spiritual or tem- 
pofal reward is in some respect and congruity due.^ Now if justifying 
grace be due on our account, before the Lord vouchsafe it, he gives it not 
freely, but only pays what he owes, and is before obliged by us to let us 
have ; and Bellarminc says, this merit is not founded on the promise of 
God, but in the worth and dignity of the work.' 

This sort of merit is generally owned by the Komanists. Soto tells 

« Keaesset gratia, ai non daretur gratulta, sed debita redderetur, “ Nor would U be grace, If it 
were not bestowed gratuitously, but were rendered as due/' Augustlnl Eplat. ct. Aquinos him¬ 
self [says]: Manifestum est qu6d omne meritum repugnat gratis, quia, ut apostolus, Rom. 
*• It is clear that all merit is repugnant to grace, because, as the apostle says, Korn, xl.,” fre. Prixna 
Seconds, Qusst. It. art. lei. 

* Sess. vi. cap. vll. * Vide Concil. Trident. Sess. vi. ei^>. vi. 

^ Est actus humanus bonus fhetus ab idlquo extra gratiam Dei existente, cui de quAdam eon- 
gruitate et secuiidiim quid debetur aliqna merces spiritualis vel temporalis, ut sentit glMtsa. 
Enchirld. Pr»lud. tii. n. HI, pi 4# 

• Quod objiciebatur, meritum de coiigruo non Rindari in dignitate operis sed soift promisslone 
l^i; mpondemus, contrarium esse verum. And a little after; Nos existimamus potiCa fUndarl 

, meritui^de congruo in ailquA dignitate operis, quim in'promisslone. De Justific. lib. 1. cap. xxi. 
p. 7SS. 
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US," it is asserted by Scotus, Durandus, Adrian, and, in a manner, all the 
school-doctors whom they dall “ Nominals and this is one division of 
their schools. lie says also,* that Aquinas, the leader of the other divi¬ 
sion, following the common opinion, affirms it likewise ; though he would 
have us tliink that he afterwards retracted it. But Bellarmine, not 
acknowledging any such retractation, together witlj Aquinas, reckons up 
to us by name the chief of the schoolmen as of this persuasion.® 

It is true, there is some difference among them about the name: 
some would not have it called “ congruous meritbut all, as Bel^ 
larmine,** Vega,* and after him Sancta Clara/ tells us, agree in the 
thing. And it is the thing, not the word, that is so in^ious to the 
grace of God, and wherein the corruption and the danger lie; and 
therein they conspire. 

I need bring no particular testimonies to show, that by their doctrine 
pardon of sins falls under this sort of merit: for pardon and inherent grace 
are by them involved together, and made one and the same motion. Aad 
I have staywl the longer on that which is evidence for both, because some 
question, whether this congruous merit be commonly owned by their 
writers. I think it might as well be questioned whether the proper 
merit of condignity be their common doctrine; for tlurc are some 
among them who dislike this, and sciirccly more the other, so fiir .as 1 
can compute the numbers. 

As for the other particulars, title to glory, included in the first, and 
increase of grace, which they call a second justification, the cotincil of 
Trent has made it an article of their faith, that good works are tndy 
meritorious of both ; and denounceth those accursed who deny it: and 
their writers unanimously since understand it to be merit of coudignity, 
as Aquinas expressed it before.^ So that these things are due frbm 
God upon the account of their good works in strict justice, and not 


• De Naturft et Gratid, lib. il. cap. iU. p. 6.1; et Medina, in Primam Sccundip, Quiest. elx. 

• Ctim S. Thomas, (Secuuda Sent. Diet, xxvii. xxviii.) oplnionem communem insequatns, 
masset turn qu6d homo ex naturalibus jiosset se dispoucre ad gratiain, turn quod dispewitio ilia easet 
meritum dc congnio. Soto, ibid. p. 66. 

« HagisterSententlarani, ['‘the Master of the Sentences,*’) St. Thomas, Bonaventure, Scotus, 
Durandus, Gabriel, and others. De PamitentlA, lib. ii. cap. xii. p» 645. Sancta Clara tells^is, it is 
certd communis et recepta sententia sclioiarum, ** It is certainly the common and received opinion 
of the schools.” Do Naturd et Orat. pn>bleiii xxl. p. 125. 

Quod atUnet od eatholicos, qmcatio videtur esse fer^ de solo nomine mcritl, &c. De Justif. 
lib. 1. cap. xxi. p. 752. 

• Rect^ advertlt Vega de re, Non eat inter doctores eatholicos qutestio. 

/ Itoquo de nomine soidm cat qiia^stio, an ea debeaiit vocari meritum de congruo. Sancta Clara, 
Ibid. p. 129. 

r Qudm Justus homo per opera sua bona, quatenus moventc DeoCaeta sunt, vitam eetemam de 
eondigno meretdur, Ipsum eriam gratiie ct charitntis angmentum merer! dicendum est, " Since a 
Just m«i, by his own good works, so far as they have been done by divine impulse, procure| eternal 
life through merit of condignity, it must also be said that he merits an increase of grace and 
charity.” Prlma Secuuds, Qujest. cxiv. art. Ixxxvi. 
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nlouc'iu congruity. It is not my business to argue against their 
doctrine of merit; only let me suggest tliis which the text le.ids me to. 

Their opinion of merit makes the special grace and mercy of God 
needless. For if a man by what he doeth can make heaven duo from 
God in point of justice, he needs not his mercy to save him ; so long as 
he, is sure the Lord will not be unjust, he is not concerned to regard 
whether or not he be gracious and merciful. As in a like case, when a 
. jnan’s cause requires nothing but justice, if he be sure the judge will do 
Asn justice, there is no need at all to be beholden to him for his mercy. 
Thus grace and mercy being excluded as needless and superiluous, all 
obligemcnts® ft) love and gratitude, to all ingenuous obedience and 
wor'-hip, are taken off, and all sense of religion likely to be razed out 
of the souls of men. I may forbear telling you that this is of dangerous 
tendency. 

Ill. Come we to the third part of the text. The justification of a 
sinner is “ through the redemi)tiou that is in Jesns Christ." That 
doctrine quite overthrows the justifioition of a sinner vvhich n-moves from 
it this redemption: but so doth the Popish doctrine, and thereby tends 
to make Christ of none effect. For without that redemption, he is not, 
he cannot be, the Saviour of any man. Tlujir errors here strike deep, 
and tend to undermine the foundation of Christianity. Let me give you 
an account hereof in respect of ttie satisfaction, the merit, and the appli- 
,cation of this redemption. 

1. The satisfaction of Christ is tmnccessary, by their doctrine; there is 
no need of it for the justifying of a sinner; he may be pardoned and 
freed from eternal punishment loithout it. —For if the pardon of sin be the 
abolishing and utt< r extinguishing of it, as they teach,* and [if] it be by 
infftSed grace or charity that sitt is thus abolished; (as darkness by the 
, approach of light, and one contrary by natural consequence at the 
presence of another; which is their doctrine,” if I understand it;) then 
there was no more requisite to free a sinner from guilt and liableness to 
eternal punishment, but only that Christ should purchase for him 
habitual grace. Now, to purchase this, his merit would serve, and tliere 
would be no need of satisfaction.'^ And there are those who seem to 
• aeknotvledge the former, when they deny the latter. 

* Obligations. 

* Betlarminua De Justif. lib. ii. cap. vii. p. 7B3, initio. Dicerc Detim peccata remlttcre* non 
tamen proraiis tollerc, hominis c«t voeem remiasionU ignorantis. Soto De Nat. et Grat. lib. ii. 
cap. zix. p. 111. Omninb idem plan6 valet, xieccata esae tecta, atque sublata cmc et nulla prorads 
relicta. Fereriua in Horn. iv. Disput. iii. Admonemus (peccata) dimitti esse, non aoldm non im- 
putari, non soidm non puniri; sed penitds etiam tolli, penitds cclari. Maldonatus in Matt. vi. 12. 

p. Its. • • 

* Quo dt ut gratia gratum fmdens ex diametro opponitur peccato, atque adeb formalitcr per 
moduro^ontrarietatia expellat ipsum; ut author tat 8. Thomas, Prima Hecundas Qvieat. exHi. 

*art. ii.; Soto, ihid. p. 109; ficllarminua, ibid. cap. ii. p. 70G. 

Aliquod mcritum eat tine i%tiafaetione et c roiitrar'o, ** llure ia aome merit without aatlafac- 
tion, and on the contrary.” Idem De Purgat. Ub. 1. cap. x. p 1.J70. 
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Then as to the temporal punishment, they leave no place at all Tor 
Christ’s satisfaction; this is quite excluded here, though this punish¬ 
ment he no less in their accoimt than the torments of hell, eternity 
excepted: the sinner must or may satisfy for himself; and therefore 
Christ did not satisfy. Otherwise, the Lord would take payment twice 
for one debt, and require double satisfaction for every sin, and punish it 
ultra demeritum, “ more than it deserves,” which would be cruelty; yea, 
he would not be satisfied when he had satisfaction, which would be 
unreasonable. Nor is this my inference only ; they do as good . as 
acknowledge it. For they grant that Christ did not satisfy for temporal 
punishment, but mediately, by procuring grace for sinners, that they 
might satisfy for themselves.® And if he satisfied no otherwise, he 
satisfied not at all; no more than 1 can be said to travel a hundred 
miles, when I do not stir out of doors, because I help another to a 
horse, who performs such a journey. 

Thus by their doctrine of justification and pardon, the redemption of 
Christ, as to satisfaction made thereby, is reduced in a manner to 
nothing. For venial sins, to which, they say, tcmiKsral punishment only 
is due, d»ey cannot with any reason pretend that satisfaction by him is 
necessary. For mortal sins, (a small parcel of the infinite multitude, 
venials considered,) habitual grace (which Christ might merit, though he 
did not satisfy) is sufficient to abolish fault and guilt, and so to procure 
remission as to eternal suffering. 

Or if habitual grace were not suifieient for this, yet still they make 
the redemption of Christ insufficient, and so no satisfaction. For not¬ 
withstanding all that he hath done and suffered, the Lord is not appeased 
to those that believe ; he will punish, he will inflict the torment of hell, 
for a time at least; how long, none of them can tell; but, without 
question, they say, till his justice be satisfied, till that be done by them¬ 
selves or others, which Christ alone can do ; and that will be long 
indeed, and not end but with eternity. So that it is plain by their 
principles, that the Lord is not yet satisfied by the redemption of 
Christ: it was not as much as justice required, it was not enough, and 
so could not be satisfaction. And therefore Bcllarmine concludes, 
suitably enough to their principles, that, of the several opinion!^ which 
are amongst them concerning Christ’s satisfaction and man’s, “ this is 
the most probable,—that there is no actual satisfaction but one only, 
and this is ours.”* 

• 8«tUfacit mediate pro pcenfi etiatn temporall, quatenus mtiam prsbet per quam nos 
Domino satisfacimua. Bellarxninus De Psnltcntifi, lib. iv. caf(. p. 1076; ct De Purgat. lib. L 
cap. x: Non quM immediate ipsa cjus satisfactio toilet poenaxn temporalem nobis debitam, sed 
qu6d mediate eftm tollat; quatenus, Tldelicet, ab eS gratiam habenius, sine qufi nihil valc'^ nostra 
•atlsCsctio. p. 1369. 

* Tertitts tamen modus vldetur probabilior,—qu6d uua tanti^ sit actualia satUfactio* et ea sit 
nostra. De Purgat. lib. i. rap. x. p. 1069. 
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2. The merit of this redemptixm is also by their doctrine made unne¬ 
cessary for the purchasing of eternal life, to which we are accepted in 
justification ,—For they teach that men may (and must, if they will 
have it) merit it for themselves. Now there is no need of the merit of 
redemption, if men can and do merit heaven : for merit is the worth of 
what it is said to deserve ; it must be, by their computation, equal or 
proportionable in value to it.® Now if Christ bring the worth of 
' heaven, and we must bring the worth of it too, the Lord lets none have 
li^ven till he have double the value of it, till he receive twice as much 
for it as it is worth. So that heiiven, upon tliis account, will be a very 
hard bargain, fiowever the Lord declai’cs it to be a gift. 

There is no avoiding this, but either by making tlie merit of Christ 
needless, or the merits of men. The Papists in this case choose rather 
to make the merit of redemption unnecessary. And indeed, when they 
think it advisable to speak out, they say expressly, that there is no need 
of Ahe merit of Christ, that we may get eternal life. Thus Vasqncz, one 
of their most eminent writers. “ Seeing the merits of a just man," 
saith he, “ do condignly merit eternal life, as an equal recompenoe and 
reward ; there is no need that any other condign merit, such as is the 
merit of Christ, should intervene, that eternal life may be hiul.’’* But 
how then must we luiderstaud them, when they tell us that Christ did 
merit eternal life for us ? They inform us by thier doctrine of satisfac¬ 
tion,—as Christ satisfied for the temporal punishment due to sin medi¬ 
ately, by prociuing gyice to satisfy for it ourselves ; so he purchased life 
for us mediately, in that he wsis worthy to obtain grace for us, whereby 
we merit life ourselves.® But by this account he did not merit life for 
us at alf,«no more .han he can be said to confess or repent of our sins, 
becituse he obtained grace for us to confess and repent thereof ourselves. 

I This is but to own the merit of redemption as Pelagius owned the grace 
of God, when he said [that] it was grace for Him to form us with wills 
able to act sufficiently, and perform the office of grace, without it.<* 


• In opere bono ex ((niti& procedonte sit qunedam proportfo et aqualitas ad praemium vitie sterna. 
BeUarminufi l>c Juatlflc. lib. v. rap. xvii. iCqualem valorem condignitatia habent. Vaaquuz. 

* C^m .opera justi nicrcantur vitam atcrnani tanquam aqualem mcrcedcm et pramiutn, non 
' opua eat fnterventu alteriua merltl condign!, quale eat mcrituna Christ!, ut eis reddatur vita atema. 

Ill Primatn Secunda, Quasst. cxiv. Disput. ccxxii. cap. iii. n. xxx. 

« Nunquam petimus a Deo per merita Christ! vt nostris dignis operibus et meritorlis reddatur 
merccs aterua vita; sed ut per Christum detur nobis gratia, quft possemus dignd hane mercedem 
promercri. Idem, ibid. They use this illustration :—A farm being given to a son, he may, by the 
commodities reaped out of that farm, buy anything that it shall please his father to set to s^e. 
Dr. Bishop in Abbot ** Of Merits," p. 640. 

^ The Pc!iM;ian8 said, (as Aii^ffinc represents them,) Posse sulTicere naturam humanam, qua 
coiidita est cum libero arbitrio; eamque esse Dei gratiara, quia sie conditi sumus, ut hoc voluntate 
possimus. De Gestis, contra Peiag. cap. XXXV. And Jerome: Ita Dei gratiam ponuntyUtnon, per 
9 ingula t/pera, ejus nitamur et regamur auxilio; sed ad liberum referunt arbitrium; lU in eo Deo 
referenda sint gratia, qubd taie% nos coiidlderit, qu! nostro arbitrio possimus et eligcre bona et 
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liesides, secondly, their principles do not allow them to say, that wc 
have inherent grace by the merit of Christ. And that being with them 
the formal cause of justification, if it was not procured for us by his 
redemption, this is quite excluded from being interested in justifying us. 
And indeed all the interest of Christ’s redemption in our justification, 
and salvation, too, is reduced by them to this one point,—^his purchasing 
inherent grace for us, as appears by the premises. So that if this be 
disclmmed, there will be nothing ascribed to Christ. 

Now it cannot be expected, that while they profess themselves Chr!^- 
tians, they should, in plain terms, make Christ a cipher; but they do it 
by consequence too plainly. The other principles render Christ’s 
meriting inherent grace for us to be needless : and surely he would not 
do and suffer so much for a needless tiling. By their doctrine of con¬ 
gruous merit, a man destitute of inherent (or, as they call it, “ justify- 
ing") grace may do that which wilt make it due to him from God. 
Now that which a man can make due to himself needs not at all the 
merit of Christ to make it due. The Lord will certainly let him have 
his due without the mediation of any other merit. 

Yea, if wc should b.atc the word “ merit,” and dehitum, or “ fineness,” 
too, as Soto would have it, yet if a man can do that upon which justify¬ 
ing grace will necessarily and infallibly follow, there is no need that Christ 
should purchase it; for it is altogether uiinecessary that Christ should 
merit that for us which wc can make sure to ourselves, so as to have it 
necessarily and infallibly. Now that a man can d,o thus much, to make 
such grace sure to him, the Dominicans (the best friends that the grace 
of God can find amongst the Komanists) do aflirnp Dominicus a Soto, 
a principal and the leading man amongst them, asserts it, and that upon 
the express testimony of Aquinas, whose conduct they are wont in fheir 
divinity to follow as “ angelical“ Out of necessity, not that of con- 
striunt, but that of infallibility, grace is given to him that prepares him¬ 
self for it by some help of God.”“ They hold, that when a man doth 


vttare mala: ct non intelligimt, latadiccntcs, quAd pms eonim intolerabilem blaspbemiam diabolus 
•Ibiletf ** They bo define the grace of God, as that* In each of our works, wc do not depend upon, 
nor ore we governed by, its aid: but they refer them to free-will: so that therefore thanks are to 
be returned to God, because he has so made us, that we can by our own will both choose the good, 
and avoid the evil: and, whilst uttering these sentiments, they do not perceive that the devil, by 
their mouth, is hissing forth intolerable blasphemy.’* Ad Ctesiphontem, p. 263. 

• Qu6d ex nec<»sitate, non quideiu conctiunis, sed tamcn iiifallibilitatis, detur gratia se per auxi- 
lium Dei prteparanti. De Nat. et Grat. Hb. iii. cap. xUi. p. 165. And this divine astsUtance, others 
of them say, a graceless )K>rsoti may merit: Profectb longd probabili&s diccretur, per opera bona 
moralia, quibus sHquls ante acceptnm gratiam faceret quod moraliter potest, eateuus x>rimam gra- 
tiam ex coiigruo ilium mereri, quatenus conveniens et congruuin cst ut, edm tails fscit quantum 
in illo statu moraliter potest, Deus ethuu pnestet id quod suariS^ %»i partium; hoc est, el hominl 
auxilia actualia augeat, quibus adjutus juMsit facilids gratiam consequi, at<iue adeb consequatur, si 
•ibi non deslt, *' With much more probability, indeed, might it be said that, by the m^ral good 
works in which, before the reception of grMc, anyone exercises what moral power he possesses, ho 
merits through congruity primary grace, sin^ it is fitting and edngruous that—when, being such 
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his endeavour, God will not deny him grace ; (there is their congruous 
merit;)“ and think they salve all, by saying [that] this endeavour must 
be from Divine assistance. But Pelagiiw acknowledged that, no less than 
they; and Augustine, vrith other his opposers, take notice of it: yet 
because he would have grace to be given according to merits, (though by 
merits was understood, not that which deserved it, but anything done by 
a sinner in respect of which grace is given, as IMarmine confesseth,)* 
they condemned him, as evacmiting the redemption of Christ, and the 
gl ace of God. 

In line : if a man by their principles could not merit justifying grace 
for himself, yet still, by their doctrine, there would bo no need of Christ's 
merits]; for they ti'ach that any other just man may merit it for him tfe 
congrao, [“ with merit of congruity,”]'’ and do so much on his behalf as 
[that] it would be indecent'* and incongruous to the bounty of God to 
deny him grace. And this is enough to make him sure of it infallibly ; 
seeing the Lord is as far from acting undecently* or incongruously, as he 
is from dealing unjustly. 

1 need not toll you, these errors are dangerous ; tmless you need be , 
told, that there is danger in making Christ signify little or nothing in 
the justifying of sinners. 

3. The last thing propounded is the application of thin redemption, 
that is, of the blood of Christ, or his obedience, or his righteousness; for 
^thosc arc usexl by the apostle as terms of the same import. If we be 
accepted as righteous, it must be upon the account of some righteousness. 
We have none of our'own th;it can acquit us before the Lord’s tribunal: 
that of ours will neither suti.sfy for what is past, nor serve us for the 
future ; it cannot of Itself be a good title to life, which has in it just 
grolind for condemuation. Thu righteousness of Christ is all-sulEcieni tor 


as he w, he dues as much as in that state lie morally can—(lod also should perform hh part; that 
is, increase to that man his actual aids, )>y the OKsiNtaiicc of which he may he oimhlud the more easily 
to actiuire ttrace, and so may actually acquire it, if he l»o not wanting to himself.** Gregorii Do 
Valcntia Ulter dc (irat. Diviii. ]»ars iv. cap. uU. 

• Peccator per bona opera facta extra charitatem mereturde congruo primam gratiam: ibi est 
cnim quaedam congruitas, quia facit quod in se est. Bonaventura in Secundazn, Diet, xxvili. 

^ ii. xxxix* 

* Gratiam autcin secuu'ldm merita nostra dari intcUiguut patres, cCun aliquid fit propriis viribut, 
ratione cujus detur gratia, etiamsi non ait ilium meritum de condigno. De Gratifi «t libeto Arbi- 
trio, lih. vi. cap. v. p. 65U. 

« Merito congrui tmtesl aliquis altcii mcreri priinain gratiam. Aquinas, Prinia Secundie, Quajat. 
cxlv. art. Bcllarmiiie will liave tilts past all doubt: Sicut certum eat, non posse unum alterl ex 
condigno gratiam promeriri; ita non dubium est, ]>()ssc id ex congruo fieri. De Justifleat. lib. v. 
cap. xxl. p. iXiP. Bonaventur^wm have thia to be meritum digni p* merit of worthiness**]. In 
Primam, Dial. xlL n. viii. Estd^iitas cum iiidignitatc, sicul cdni vir Justus nieretur pt^atori 
primam gratiam: dignitaa eiiiiii ox parte viri justi, *' There ia worthiness with unworthlnesa, 
as whei 9 a Just man merits primary grace for a sinner: for the worthiness is on the part of the 
}itst man.*' In Sccundam, Dial, xxvii. n. xxxix. 

^ unseemly. « unbecomingly. 
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all the exigencies of onr condition. But, that it may be our justification, 

it must be our righteousness, (Rom. v. 18:) and how can that be? We 
need no other man to tell us than Bellanuine himself. “ The sin of 
Adam,” says he, “ is communicated in such a manner as that which is 
past can be communicated ; that is, by imputation.”® If the cardinal 
had not been a mere servant to his hypothesis, he would have followed 
this so far as the reason of it leads him ; and then it would have brought 
him to acknowledge no less of the righteousness of the Second Adam 
than of the sin of the first: both are past; and [there is] no other way 
to communicate what is past but by imputation. 

This imputation is it which they will deny, and yet cannot but con¬ 
fess. And in their great champion we may see manifestly the evidence 
of truth struggling with the power of interest and prejudice ; and pre- 
vmling so far as to force from him three or four acknowledgments of this 
imputation, in that dispute where he sets himself with all his might to 
oppose it.* 

There are these severals® considerable,'* about the imputing [of] this 
righteousness : First, auhstUution; Christ satisfied in our stead ; that is, 
he tendered that which was due from us. Secondly, acceptance: the 
Father accepted what Christ performed in our stead as performed on our 
behalf. Thirdly, partieipcOion; we have the fruits and advantages of 
his undertaking no less than if we ourselves had satisfied. Now the first 
of these the Bomauists assert; the third they acknowledge; and the 
second they cannot deny, unless they will deny that the Father accepted 
Christ’s perfect performance on the behalf of those for whom he under¬ 
took it by his own appointment. And as this performance, so stated, is 
that we mean by “ Christ’s righteousness so this acceptance, a» declared 
in the Gospel in reference to those that believe, includes all that we 
mean by “ imputation.” Nor need we contendibr more than they cannot, 
without something like blasphemy, deny ; namely, God’s acceptance of 
Christ’s satisfaction. 

Then doth God impute the righteousness of Christ to a believer, when 
ho accepts what Christ performed for him, as if he had performed it; 
as we say, then a creditor imputes the payment of the debt to the debtor, 
when he accepts of what the surety pays for him, as if himself had paid 


• Nobli verb eommunicatur per generationem eo modo quo communicarl potest id quod transilt; 
nlmirdm, per impiitatlonein. Do Amiu. Grat. Hb. v. cap. xvil. p. S.t2. 

• £t hoc modo non esset absurdum, siquis nobU dlcere^ nobis imputari Cbristl justiUam et 
metita, c(tm nobis donentur ct ^^plieentur, ae si nos ipsi Deo satisfeeissemus, ** And in this man¬ 
ner it would not be atnurd, if My one should say to us that thCTighteousness and merits of Christ 
are imputed to us, since they are bestowed upon and applied to us Just as if we ourselves had satis¬ 
fied God.” De JTiutifie. lib. il. cap. xvU. p. 785: Ss. Quarto refelUtur. Et cap. x. pp. 793,794: Ss. 
Respondeo et Ss. Hae igitur falsa, Ae. 

• Partieulars . ^ worthy consideration. 
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it. There is ground enough in Scripture to use this for illustration at 
least; (Heb. vu. 22; Matt. vi. 12;) and by the light hereof, a mean 
capacity may see a clear answer to the greatest objections made by the 
Papists against Christ’s righteousness imputed." 

Objection i. “ If Christ’s righteousness be truly imputed unto ns, 
l4ien we might be called and accounted ‘ redeemers of the world.’" 

Answer. He might as reasonably say, “ The debtor may be called 
and accounted the surety, because the surety’s payment is accepted for 
him.” 

Object, n. “ If Christ’s righteousness be imputed to us as if it were 
oum, then we ought to be accounted as righteous as Christ.” 

Answer. He might as well argue, [that] the debtor is as rich as the 
surety, because the surety pays his debt. 

Object, hi. “ If by the righteousness of Christ imputed to us, we 
may be said to be truly righteous ; then Christ, by our unrighteousness 
ijnputed to him, may be truly called * sinner.’ ” 

Answer. Which is just as if he should say, “ If the acceptance of the 
surety’s payment acquit the debtor, then the surety, because the debt is 
charged on him, though he contracted it not, is as bad a husband and as 
much a bankrupt as the debtor.” 

I need bring no particular arguments for this. All the Scriptures, 
where there is mention of Christ’s dying for us, his sufferings, cleansing 
us with his blood, his obedience to death, &c., (since it cannot be denied 
but all this was well-pleasing to Go<l, and accepted by him, as it was 
performed on the Ifchalf of believers,) are undeniable proofs, that his 
righteousness is imputed. 

And jt is a wonder to me, that any who acknowledge the satisfaction 
o^ Christ should have the confidence to say, there is no evidence for 
this imputation in the sense expressed; but their causeless prejudice 
against the word makes them, it seems, so sullen, that they will not take 
notice of the things we mean, though they meet with it everywhere in 
Scripture. 

In short (I fear I have transgressed already, and must omit much of 
what I intended): If Christ’s righteousness be not imputed, it is not 
accepted; if it be not accepted, it is not performed; and so there will be 
no satisfaction, no redemption in Jesus Christ. This is BeUarmine’s own 
inference when he is disputing against Osiander,—^to deny Clod’s accept¬ 
ing Christ’s righteousness for us, which is, by the premises, bis imputing 
it to us, is to “ overthrow the whole mystery of man’s redemption and 
reconciliation.”* 

• Without lenenlns tbo dllfeienee hatwixt’ debu and poniihmonn, ■ tunty u to eltbai will 
•erve Sit purpOM. 

• From his opinion, toys he, certd sequitui, ut Chriitl justitUni Deui non eeceptot; which cennot 
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THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 


USE. FOR APPLICATION. 

Let me admonish you, as you tender the honour of Christ and the 
comfort and happinoss of your souls, to receive and preserve the doctrine 
of justification pure and untainted as the apostle delivered it. Beware 
especially of the Popish corruptions, whereby they have adulterated, 
and wherewith they have overwhelmed it. Whereas it is, as delivered 
in Scripture, the foundation of otur hopes, and the spring of our comforts; 
they have made it a sink into which a great part of their other corrup¬ 
tions do run and settle, or the source from which they rise and are M. 
I might make this good by an account of particulars ; but those I have 
touched already are too many. They tell you, to be justified is to be 
sanctified, and so sanctified as to need no further sanctification after the 
first infusion ; no growth in grace, no increase of holiness, no progress 
therein, nor mortification neither ; no need of, no reason for, it. Their 
principles arc so indulgent, as to free you from such trouble. But then 
you must not take notice of the many commands of Grod which enjoin 
these, and make them necessary, nor of the hazards that attend such 
neglects : they will assure you, there is none under the notion [underj 
which they represent them. 

They tell you, you must be justified by your own righteousness, and 
that a perfect righteousness within you; that is it you must trust to. 
And if you think much to be justified as Jiever any sinner in the world 
was, and know not how to compass a righteousness absolutely perfect 
within you, they will inform you, that any degree of charity, the least, 
the weakest, is righteousness in perfection. Thus you may be justified 
in their way, if you will but have patience till your \uherent righteous¬ 
ness in this world be perfect and spotless, or till the lowest degree of .jt 
be absolute perfection. If you think it impossible to be justified upon 
such terms, they will tell you theie is nothing more easy: any of their 
sacraments will help you to it; for they all confer justifying grace, and 
that by the mere external act. You may have it, though you never mind 
what you are a-doing, when you are at sacrament, to get it. An easy 
way to heaven indeed, if it were as easy to be saved as deluded 1 

They will have you believe that their doctrine of justification is that 
which we must approve, since it includes pardon; and yet they have no 
pardon by their doctrine while there is one speck of sin in their souls, 
and so not in this world; and the other is no world for it. And though 
they fancy, that fault, and stain, and desert, and the very being of sin, is 
abolished when they have so iiill pardon; and will have none that is not 
lawful; yet arc they not pardoned for all that, Wb plaiidy condenmed, 

be Admitted, uUi quis velit totum mystertum humans redemptfonla et reconeitiatlouU ev.rtere. 
De JuatiAe. lib. il. cap. v. p. 778. 
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and into infernal fires they must go, and be there tortured, after they 
arc 80 fully pardoned, till themselves have fully satisfied, and piiid the 
utmost farthing, or others for tliem. And if they cannot do that which 
Christ only can do, namely, satisfy the justice of God for all sorts of 
sins, as to part of the punishment due to some, and the whole punish- 
iRgnt due to others, their purgatory will prove hell, everlastingncss not 
abated ; and they will find themselves damned eternally, and cast into 
hell, who, by their doctrine, were betrayed into that state, under a pre¬ 
tence of being punished there a while, in order to salvation. And if the 
demerit of sins which they call “ venial” prove greater than they believe, 
(without and Against Scripture,) they are. in hell while they dream they 
are but in purgatory; for the {)artition between hell and purgatory is but 
the distinction mmle in their fancies betwixt inortid and venial sins, as 
to their demerit. 

Thus are they in danger to be pai-doiied : and no wonder, since tliere 
is not one sin in five hundred which, by their doctrine, needs Christ or 
his blood for its pardon : there is no neeil of “ the bloeid of sprinkling” 
(Heb. xii. 24) for the infinite numbers of their venials ; they have a 
sprinkling of their own [that] will serve, a holy water, conjured into 
such Divine powers, as to wash away a world of sins, fault, and punish¬ 
ment both.® This is the “fountain” one of them (which themselves 
have “ opened for sin and unclcanness J5ech. xiii. 1 ;) and the other, 
oitened by Christ, may be shut up, unless there may be some use of it 
•for another sort of sins, but those very few in eotnparison. 

Indeed, it is the intelerable injury they offer to Christ, his redemption, 
and the free grace of God, which makes their doctrine of justification 
most intolerable. T(* strip the rtxlemption which is in Jesus Christ of 
its verit or satisfactiuu, without which it is no redemption ; to make the 
mercy of God needless, or the free exercise of it impossible, and his grace 
to be no grace ; is the way not to be justified, but condemned. This is 
to seek pardon of former ofl'ences by new crimes, as if one would not 
receive a pardon without interlining it with something of treasonable 
import against him who offers it. Yea, it seems an attempt to blot out 
of the panlon all that is pardoning ; and to affront and deface that upon 
which all the hopes of a condemned sinner depend, and without which 
uo flesh’ can be justified. Wlienever the Lord justifies any, he doth it 
“ freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ 
they tltat will not be justified, are in danger to be condemned. 

• Remissio venialium, qut «st effectui aqus benedicts, sine collatione gratis et sanctltatfs con- 
fertur. Non pcenas eulparum mod6» sed, id quod mStl probablHuh e«t» culpas quoque vcnlales, 
remittet* **The remission of veAat^ins, which is the cfTect of the blessed water, Is conferred with¬ 
out the communication of grace and holiness. It will remit, not merely the punishment of sins, 
but, as sejms to me more probable, even venhU sins themselves alto." Melchior Casus, De Saerls^ 
pars i. p. t51. 

2 1 2 
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Adrian, words of, at giving the com¬ 
munion, 307, 308. 

Africa, bishops in, 178, 174! few Chris¬ 
tians in its maritime cities, 189. 

ATrican churches, customs of, 28S. 

Alexander, a bishop at Alexandria, 93,94; 
a bishop at Constantinople, 70,71, 74, 
77. 

Alexandria, Christians in, 30, 31; state 
of, under Constantine, 32; choice of 
a bishop at, 47; churches in, 70, 75! 
several bishops in, 81; all the Chris¬ 
tians in, met to pray in one church, 
92; extent of the city, 9(i; its divi¬ 
sions, 97,147; its partial destruction, 
98; its bishops and churches in the 
time Constant'ust 100; in St 
tilark’s time, Inl ; had the largest 
churches, except Rome, 103; not dio- 
eesan in the fourth century, 105; the 
greatest city next to Rome, 124; 
church in, in the fourth century, 147 ; 
titles at, 160; region of, 189; slaugh¬ 
ter of Jews in, 191; its greatness, 199; 
Christians in, 199, 206. 

Ambition, the age of, among churchmen, 

221.” 

Ambrose on prayer, 289; his prayer at 
the Lord's supper, 298; his m^e of 
singing, 355. 

Antioch, disorders at, in choosing a 
bishop, 44; constitutityi ^ the church 
at, not diocesan, 118; bishops in, 165; 
iddktry in, 188; number of Christians 
in, *00; their bishops, 201. 


Antioch, in Pisidia, bishops in, 165. 

Apostle and bishop not the same, 115. 

Apostles, success of their first preaching, 
113; not made bishops, 116. 

Apostolical constitutions, forgeries, 315, 
353. 

Archbishops, metropolitans, and bishops, 
224, 242. 

Archdeacons in the church of Edessa, 
128; how appointed, 129. 

Arianism prevails, 192; in Constantino¬ 
ple, 194. 

Arians not accounted Christians, 55; at 
Constantinople, 73, 74, 77; at Alex¬ 
andria, 105, 148; ehurches at Con¬ 
stantinople, 108; their prevalence, 
265. 

Arius occasions divisions, 55, 81. 

Amobius on praying, 258. 

Athanasius, his life threatened, 5, 73; 
sends Frumentius to convert the In¬ 
dians, 86; calls a meeting in the 
church at Alexandria, 94, 95; his ac¬ 
count of the sacred furniture of the 
church, 256. 

Augustine, or Austin, bishop at Hippo, 
82, 83! his bishopric, 84, 85, 87; aids 
in procuring a bishop for Fussala, 85, 
86! had not the largest party in Alex¬ 
andria, 105; assembles the people in 
one church, 146; his conversion and 
admission to the church at Milan, 
219; his rule of praying, 254: the 
preaching of, 286; on baptismal pray¬ 
ers, 321; his directory for prayer. 
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3.3S; declares the corruption of Divine 
worship by men's devices, 36(». 

Aurelius, Bishop, on the necessities of 
the churches, 281. 

Austin’s rule among the Britons, .304, 
305. 

Baptismal prayers not written, 321. 

Baptism, various forms in administering, 
.309—311. 

Barrow, Dr. on the aposticship, 135; on 
ordination, 135. 

Basil, SL his diocese or province, 130 
—1.32; aids to multiply bishops, 
135; his contest as to his bishopric, 
210; appeal of, as to prayer, 297; 
testimony of as to unity, 310; that the 
prayers were not written, 319, 332. 

Baxter, Mr., Dr. Stillingflcet’s objections 
to, 16,22,96; wrongly censured, 100. 

Bede, his testimony as to consecrating 
the eucharist, 305. 

Bellarminc, testimony of, as to the liturgy 
of St. James, 342; his perversion of 
the doctrine of grace, 475, 479. 

Bibles, fifty, ordered by ConstanUne for 
the churches, 76. 

Bilson, Bishop, on the choice of bishops, 
42; on church government by pres¬ 
byters, 129; on Tertnllian regarding 
prayer, 327. 

Bishop, election of one, 28, 38, 39 ; of 
Rome, his wealth and pomp, 46; a 
pastor of a single congregation, 85, 80, 
153, 241; and presbyters govern a 
church, 91 ; his duty limited to his 
congregation, 140; first forbidden to 
be appointed in a village, 214; duties 
of a, 215; regarding his pastoral 
charge, 228, 230; changes his cha¬ 
racter by his ambition to nile, 235. 

Bishop Ischyras, his church consisted of 
seven persons, 104. 

Bishoprics, congregational, 21 — 23 ; 
their corruption, 46, 47 : many in one 
diocese, 84, 88, 89; their character, 
138 ; in villages, 167, 168, 209, 210; 
ancient, 178; in small towns, 182; 
number of souls in, 183; in Constan¬ 
tinople, 194; .modern unlike the 


ancient, 212; reduced in number in 
modem times, 213; changed from the 
primitive, 236. 

Bishops, authority of, 12; no rightful 
pre-eminence over presbyters, 13; 
several in one city, 14, 15, 17, 25; 
of Rome and Alexandria, dominion 
of, 18; who preside in synods, 26; in 
all towns, 29, 34,133,1.34; could not 
appoint their successors without the 
people, 49; councils regarding their 
election, 54; two in one church, 79, 
82; promotion of, 78; several at Alex¬ 
andria, 81; settled in all towns where 
Christians were, 91; their number in 
Egypt, 91; number of, in Africa, 106; 
in the world, 107; at Rome, 119,125; 
their names, 128; how multiplied, 132, 
133; number of in coi'ncils, 137; had 
each but one congregation, 138 ; pie- 
sidents of the church senates, 140; 
not a superior order to presbyters, 
143; have the same titles, 143; 
number of, 146; at Antioch, 155; 
plurality of, in a city, 156, 209 ; at 
Ephesus, 157; meet the apostle Paul, 
159; in villages, 161, 181; in Egyp¬ 
tian villages, 162; in Arabia and 
Syria, 162, 166; constituted by the 
apostles, 165, 166; in Europe, 169; 
a hundred in Crete, 169; in Spain, 
171; in AlrPa, 173; in small cities, 
180 ; in the greatest cities, 192, 193 ; 
ill Antioch, 201; designs of the apos¬ 
tles respecting, 211; pride of, 221; 
their struggle for power, 222; ambi¬ 
tion of, 223; of Rome, ambition of, 
224; how elevated above presbyters, 
242; their usurpation, 243; frequent 
preaching of ancient, 287; tyrannical 
licentiousness of, %68; of Rome and 
other cities, 369; ignorance of many 
in the West, 370; in the East, 371; 
in Egypt, 372; liturgies made for 
them, 373. 

Bishops ofbishopscondemnedby Cyprian, 
2.38; Jerome, 239. 

Blessings of the covenant promised freely, 
435. 

Bodies of the saints vile and mortar, 445; 
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how to be changed, 446; in their 
glorified state, 447; impassible and 
immortal, 447: spiritual, 448; glori¬ 
ous in beauty, 449 ; dignities and pri¬ 
vileges of, 450 i use of the doctrine, 
451; who shall enjoy the glory, 451. 

Britons and Saxons diftet in their church 
"rites, 305. 

Crosarea, disorders in, at the choice Of a 
bishop, 45 ; two bishops at, 80. 

Canons against the people’s power to 
choose thcir*bishops, 50, 53, 54; re¬ 
garding prayers, 250; regarding the 
duty of bishops and presbyters, 257. 

Carthage, church at, 10; mini her of 
lapsed members in, 11, 65; bishops 
in a synod at, 18; bishops at, 17.'l; 
number of Christians in, 202. 

Catechumens not .allowed to attend the 
church mysteries, 272. 

Cathedral churches in I’alcstiiie, 164. 

Cathedrals in villages, 19. 

Cathedral towns, 164. 

Changes in the creed, not in liturgies, 265. 

Chapels, small at first, 93; or titles, 
subterranean, 126. 

Charles the Great the pope’s executioner, 
307. 

Choice of bishops by votes of the peo¬ 
ple, 40, 42. 

Chorcpisc^opus, or couny’y bishop, what, 
434. 

Christian religion, embraced by many, 
122; opposedat Rome, under Constan¬ 
tine, 123; numbers professing it, 136. 

Christians of one city meet to pray in 
one place, 29,92; not.the richest, 67, 
77 ; divide and meet in dilTerent places, 
93 ; not the majority in any city, 108; 
few in the cities-of Judea, 117; in 
towns and villages, 120; at Rome, 
121, 154; at Jerusalem, 154; only in 
name, 191; their required character, 
218, 220 ; corrupt professors in, in 
the fifth century, 227; what they 
must do, 455; get more renovating 
grace, 457; more impfbsftons of the 
value of ordinanees, 458; reflect on 

, tiiei#, 459; what they must avoid:— 


negligence, 465; excessive worldli¬ 
ness, 466; inordinate desires, 467 ; 
resting on the merit of duties, 468. 

Christ our righteousness by grace, 439, 
440. 

Christ’s mediation denied, 418, 419. 

Chrysostom on the number of Christi.ins, 
11 ; ehosen bishop at Constantinople, 
56,57 i bis testimony as to the support 
of presbyters, 67; his hearers, 77: 
threatens exconnnunication, 142; oc- 
cuKed rcHprctinjr ordniation, 144; 
desputUm of, 221; lua judgment re¬ 
garding his bishopric, 22«^; liis argu¬ 
ments for churcli ptirity, 22(>; his 
f.eal for purity in the churcli* 2111); 
state of his churcli at (\instautiuoplc, 
2tM*: oil praying, 2A!i, on pro¬ 
tended Christian mysteries, 2l>7 : hts 
mode of jircaehiiig, 285, 2811; his 
prayers, 25)2; his roforoiieo to Noah’s 
prayer, 32»'>; his rules for prayer, 321»; 
]mhlishvd, hut with no menlion of 
liturgies, 1*; reforms the singing in 
the church service as a liturgy, 356; 
on the corruptioiiH in the church, 364. 

Church, a partiiuilar coiigregution, 9; 
congregational, 13; at Ilellopolis, 71; 
prtrsbyterian in the fourth century, 
141 ; one in each great city, Mif, 195. 

(-hurches, two at ('onstantiiiople, 10,69; 
in cities, 70; in Alexandria, 70, 103; 
iiieiitioried in Scripture, not diocesan, 
117; four hundred in a city in Ger¬ 
many, 124; several in a city, liow 
governed, 138,139; assigned to dilFer- 
ent presbyters, 146; in the second 
century, 159; testifiedhy Dr.Stilling- 
Oeot, 161 : single congregations, 238. 

Church order, what, and how ordained, 
359. 

Church service not uniform, 334; in 
France, 335. 

Church, the, corrupted, 214, 233; corrupt 
state of, testified by Chrysostom and 
Augustine, 364, .365. 

Cities, very small, bishops, 175; in Spain, 
176; many small, 178, 179; great, 
183; in Spain, 188; chief, with their 
bishops, 193; the greatest, 196. 
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Clarkson, David, birth and family, viii. 
ix. j adventure at the assault of Brad¬ 
ford, ix. X.; Fellow of Clare Hall, xi. ; 
tutor, xii.; friendship with the Hol- 
orofts, xii.; marries their sister, xiii.; 
at Mortlakc, xiii.; Morning Exercises, 
xiv.; ejectment, xiv.; lecture against 
Popery, xy.; “Practical Divinity of 
the Papists," xvi.; Popish plot, xviii.; 
Protestant union, xix.; Dean Stilling- 
ileet’a sermon, xx.; “No Evidence for 
Diocesan Churches," xxi.; co-pastor 
with Dr. Owen, xxii.; last will, xxii.; 
death, xxii.; character by R. Bax¬ 
ter, V. ; by Dr. Bates, xxiii.; by Mr. 
Howe, xxvi.; by Dr. Ridgley, xxvi.; 
posthumous works, xxvii.; portrait, 
xxix.; his children, xxix.; experience 
of his eldesit daughter, xxx.; of Ger¬ 
trude XXXVI. 

Clemens, Epistles of, read in the church, 
251; forged liturgies of, 297. 

Clergy, numbers of the, 21 ; required to 
follow trade, 67. 

Common prayer book of the Homan 
idolaters, ,329; none among ancient 
Christians, USS. 

Communion table, one in a church, 216; 
for real Christians only, 216: prepa¬ 
rations for, 217; qualifications for, 
218. 

Conditionalness of God’s promised bless¬ 
ings, 432. 

Conditions of grace, not meritorious, 437; 
nor natural, 437 ; nor legal, 439; nor 
obliging to God, 439. 

Confession, as enjoined by the Roman 
church, 478. 

Congregations of ancient Christians, 155. 

Constantine, churches in his time, 10; 
recommends bishops, 56, 57; orders 
fitly Bibles, 76; ve.\ed by the heathen, 
189. 

Constantinople, church at, 68; its mag¬ 
nitude, 72; when built, 78; Christiana 
at, 73, 194; churches in, 125; ambi¬ 
tion of the bishops of, 224. 

Constantius, appoints an Arian bishop, 
55; called .4nti-Christ, by Hilary, 
58. 


Constitutions, Apostolical, give a different 
creed, 315, 316; of Clemens, forged, 
320. 

Contradictions respecting the bishops at 
Antioch, 118. 

Controversies among the early Chris¬ 
tians, 263. 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 121; num¬ 
ber of his church members, 122. 

Corruptions of the writings of the fathers, 
304; of the church when liturgies 
were prescribed, 373, 374. 

Councils as to the election of bishops, 54; 
number ofbishops in, 137. 

Creed, called the “ Apostles’,” its origin 
and use, 314; introduced into the 
church service, by P. Gnaphous, 314; 
first used at Rome, 315 ; a different 
one in the “Constitutions,” 315, 316. 

Crete, its cities and bishops, 170, 177, 
181, 182, 207. 

Cyprian, St., his church at Carthage, 10, 
11, 13, 17; his testimony on the 
choice of bishops, 39, 41; number of 
Christians in his bishopric, 202, 203; 
his writings show the true nature of 
a church, 236; on the church service, 
340. 

Cyril persecutes the Novatians, 81. 

Damascen on praying, 254. 

Derbe and Lysljfa, bishops in,^165, 166. 

Determination of man’s will, false notions 
of the, 423. 

Difference between bishops and metro¬ 
politans, 143. 

Dignities and titles of bishops and pres¬ 
byters in the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries, 144, 145. 

Diocesan bishops in Alexandria, 89. 

Diocesan churches, claims for, 9; no 
evidence for, 9; power of pretended, 
32; none discovered in primitive 
times, 89; insuilicient evidence, 106; 
only congregational, 107, 138; not 
such, if the members could meet in 
one congregation, 108; not proved by 
having ifaniy preabyters, 127; nor by 
having some presbyters in the country, 
135; nor by the number of tishops 
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•in the country, 1S6; nor by several 
churches in a city, 1S8, 139; not 
apostolical, 240; not primitive, 241. 

Diocese, its ancient meaning, 20; one 
having many bishops, 84; not the 
same as bishopric, 84, 83; extent of 
one, 90; includes only one congrega- 
fion, 153; of a primitive bishop, 155; 
in Italy, 170; objections answered, 
205; extent of, 206; the jurisdiction 
of a city, 207. 

Dioceses of ambitious bishops, 224, 

Dioclesian perseoution, 126, 127. 

Dionysius, church of, in Lybia, 102; on 
praying, 253. 

Diptyches read in churches, 252. 

Discourses of Cyprian, Origen, and 

“^others, 285. 

Diversity of rites commends the church, 
234 ; of expressions by Basil, in the 
doxology, 316. 

Divine worship by the heathen, 260. 

Donatists, bishops of the, 16; their 
origin, 125; in Africa, 192. 

Downham, Bishop, his testimony as to 
presbyters, 65 ; as to Christians, 109, 
112; to a congregational church, 128; 
on the government by presbyters, 139. 

Dublin, ancient bishopric of, 210. 

• 

Edessa, metropolis of Mesopotamia, 128. 

Egypt, Jews in, 99; cities in, 176; 
mgny had but fev« Christians, 188. 

Election of bishops and deacons, popular, 
36,37; mode of in the fourth century, 
51; of grace, founded in God’s love 
and mercy, 384; false notions of, 401. 

Enmity of sinners against God, 387. 

Ephesus, the bishops of, 157, 158. 

Episcopacy, the ancient, congregational, 
132; in villages, testified by Dr. Tay¬ 
lor, 1Z3. 

‘Episcopal churches, not diocesan, 66,173. 
seats in every good villagpe, 25; towns, 
21,165; in Italy, 170; in Africa, 173; 
zeal for the dignity of, 213. 

Eucharist, taken every Lord's-day, 216 ; 
prayer before the, 250. • • 

Eucharistieal oifice, the Lord’s prayer 
usedAi the, 248. 


Eulogise, the, invented, 217. 

Eusebius, Arian bishop of Nicomedia, 
55; the historian, eriricism on a word 
of, 145; to furnish fifty Bibles to the 
churches, 256. 

Exarchs or primates, ambition of, 223. 

Excommunication executed by tlie pres¬ 
byters, 142. 

Extempore prayer the custom of the 
ancient Christians, 252, 322, 329; 
hymns, 330. 

Fathers, the, prayed aecording to their 
ability, ‘295, 323, 324. 

Foreknowledge of Cod, 42*2, 430. 

Forgeries, numerous, in the pretended 
writings of the Christian fathers, 352, 
353. 

Free act of God’s grace in saving men, 
384, 392. 

Free grace, how justifieation by, 478. 

Free-will in fallen man, its abettors, 394; 
how influenced, 396; examined, 397 ; 
its pretended powers, 397, 398; dan¬ 
gerous doctrine, 399,402; denies God 
to be the author of spiritual blessings, 
403; denies original sin, 404; denies 
regeneration, 406; it leads sinners 
from Christ, 407; destroys holy obe¬ 
dience, 408 ; stifles love to God, 409; 
destroys the exercise of faith, 410; 
overthrows humility, 411; renders 
p ayer unnecessary, 412; inconsistent 
with Christian gratitude, 413; tempts 
men to neglect their souls, 414; de¬ 
stroys gospel justification, 415; tends 
to destroy the covenant of grace, 415, 
416; destroys the mediation of Christ, 
417; defaces redemption, 418, 419; 
inconsistent with the attributes of 
God, 420; his prescience, 422; his 
truth, 423; his government, 424; his 
omnipotence, 425; it idolises man’s 
will, 426. 

Friends, deceased, joy in sorrow for them 
if Christians, 451. 

Fussals, Augustine aided in procuring 
a bishop for, 86. 

Oauden, Dr., his claim for liturgies, 247. 
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Germany, church lervice in, 336. 

Glorified tpiiita, tiieir employment, 442. 

Onapheui, Peter, introdueee the Creed 
into the church eerrice, 314i enjoins 
that Mary be called the “ Mother of 
God,” 366. (See Creed.) 

God, hit grace in saving sinners, 884; 
his excellences, 390, 391; his sove¬ 
reignty, 393; dishonoured by the 
doctrine of free-will, 426, 427. 

Grace, justification by, 471; how held 
by Papists, 473, 474. 

Grace and aalyation, 383; free and un- 
inerilbd, 384; variously denied, 395; 
saving, 396 ; efficacy of, 402; moral 
or suaaive insufficient, 402; various 
opposition to it by free-will, 403,426; 
prejudices against, 427; its sovereign 
freeness, 436; how to be acknow¬ 
ledged, 441; motives to it, 442. 

Gratitude destroyed by the doctrine of 
ftee-will, 418. 

Gregory, Pope, originates prescribed 
prayers, 303; his counsel to Austin 
at to rites and prayers in Britain, 304; 
the originator of the Boman liturgy, 
343. 

Gregory the Seventh, words of in giving 
the sacrament to the emperor, 308. 

Hail, Bishop, on church government by 
presbyters, 139; regarding Tertullian 
on prayer, 327. 

Hammond, Dr., on Acta U., 110, 113; 
on bishops at Jerusalem, 166; and at 
Ephesus, 158. 

Happiness in God, 390. 

Heart, preparation of, 461, 462. 

Heathenism in Palestine, 187; in Rome 
under Constantine, 189. 

Hebrews, commentary on, by Dr. Owen, 
463. 

Hegesippus, false testimony ascribed to 
him regarding James, 116. 

Hippo, bishops of, 89. (See Augustine.) 

Holiness false views of by Papists, 474. 

Holiness, from the Spirit, 408. 

Holy Spirit desired by preachers, 287; 
his work denied, 416,417. 

Hooker, Mr., on ancient bishoprics, 186. 


Hymns for Divine worship formed the 
early liturgies, 356, 861, 362. 

Idolatry in Jerusalem, 187. 

Ignatius bishop of the great church at 
Antioch, 118. 

Impostors pretend liturgies by the apos¬ 
tles, 346. 

Impotency by sin, 434. 

Imputation of sin and righteousness, 486, 
486. 

Inherent righteousness, vain for justifi¬ 

cation, 488. • 

Initiated, the, none else allowed to hear, 
prayer at the pretended Christian 
mysteries, 271. 

Innocent the First, regarding prayer, 299, 
300; imperiousness of, 301. 

Ireland, bishops in, 172, 182, 218; 
church service in, 336. • 

Italy, its villages and bishops, 170, 183. 

James, falsely pretended bishop and 
prince of the apostles, 114, 115; the 
pretended liturgy of, an impudent 
forgery, 842, 343. 

Jerome regarding archdeacons, 129; bis 
extempore pieces, 286; he becomes 
the means of liturgical singing at 
Rome, 3584 

Jerusalem, population of, 164; its mag¬ 
nitude, 166; "a city of heathens,” 
187; number of Christirms in, J203; 
Gentile church in, 204; only one con¬ 
gregation of Christians in, 206. > 

Jesuits, their invention against free grace, 
394, 428. 

Jews in Egypt, 99; numbers of, 190; 
their sufferings and slaughter, 191; 
excluded from Jerusalem, 204. 

Julian's time, apoatacy in, 188. 

Jupiter, doctrines concerning, 268. 

Justification as held by Pelagians and 
Papists, 416. 

Justification by fitith,471i the doctrine 
of corrupted by Romanists, 472. 

Justinian’s “Constitutions" forbid bish¬ 
ops anfi firesbyters to exeommimi- 
cate, 14'2, 143; his code as to the 
liturgy, 356. ti 
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Jonin Martyr’i prayen, 29*, 29«: hia 
testimony as to prayers, 923. 

Kiss of peace at the eucharist, 301, 

Laetantius on praying, 233. 

Laodieca, canon of the council of, on 
morning and evening prayers, 348 ; 

' on hymns, 362. 

Letters of recommendation to the 
churches, 273. 

Leuthericus, archbishop, giving the aa- 

, crament to Robert, king of France, 

. .308. 

Liberty in prayer, 230; in the time of 
Augustine, 279, 280. 

Life eternal to Adam only by the pro¬ 
mise of grace, 432. 

Light of nature and of the Spirit, 395. 

Litnsgical services necessary for igno- 
r.int, slothful bishops* 370; made in 
corrupt ages, 372, 373. 

Liturgical singing, 336, 357; supersedes 
praying and preaching, 358. 

Liturgies, Dr. Ciauden’s claim for, 249; 
unknown to the ancients, 251, 255, 
262; not delivered up by the Tradi- 
tores, 257, 267; of the heathen, 261, 
262; not used in the controversies of 
Christians, 26.3, 265; m> notices of 
changing them, 261; direct evidence 
against wjitten, 27'', 2J4; none for 
the* sacraments, 278; forged ones, 
297; the innovation of Homan bishops, 
335; arguments for, groundless, 336, 
367; of Peter, James, Matthew, Mark, 
&c., forgeries, 3 44; not known or 
used in the early ages, 345; teach 
false doctrine, 346; not imposed or 
left by the apostles, or existing in the 
first ’three centuries, 347: supposed 
origin of, 348, 356; pretended, of St. 
Basil and St Chrysostom, 353, 354; 
their spuriousness, 359; sum of evi¬ 
dence for five hundred years, 361 ; 
insufficient, 363. 

Liturgy, the African, what, 284; pre¬ 
tended of St. James, ffnpudent 
forgery, 342. 

Livy on Ae prayers of the heathen, 328. 


Lord’s Prayer not enjoined for use, but 
a model, as Augustin, 248; aad othcia, 
249. 

Lord's supper, when administered, 127 ; 
prayer at, 289; often celebrated, 291. 

Love of God to man, 409. 

Man, his insignificance, 385 ; his sinful 
condition, 386; his loathsome state, 
387. 

Mark, St, preaches at Alexandria, 101. 

Martyr, Justin, on the praying of Chris¬ 

tians, 252. 

Martyrs in Kgypt, 102. 

Mass, the Boman, its origin from Pope 
Gregory, 343. 

Mead, Mr., on the dwellers at Jerusalem, 

' no. 

Meetings, distinct, do not prove diocesan 
episcopacy, 126; private, of the per¬ 
secuted Christians, 127. 

Mercy of God denied by free-willers, 
420, 421. 

Merit of condignity, 400. 

Merit, the Romish doctrine of, 479, 480; 
according to Pelagins, 483. 

Metropolitan, power of a, 3.1, 209; Basil 
of Ca'sarea, 1.10, 132; his character 
and prerogative, 1.15. 

Metropolitans established, 26, 27; how 
authorised, 221; how they advanced, 
222 ; examples of ambitious, 223; 
their jurisdiction, 240. 

Misery of man, 384. 

Missals, the Boman, teach false doc¬ 
trine, 353. 

Montanista at Constantinople, 74. 

Moral grace pretendetl, 40.1, 407. 

Morality the ftuit of grace, 408. 

Mortal sins, what by Papists, 477. 

“ Mother of God," a title given to the 
Virgin Mary, 366. (See Gnapheus.) 

Motives to acknowledge God's grace, 
441. 

Mysteries, pretended, in the worship by 
Christians, 266; baptism and the 
Lord's supper so called, 266, 267; 
concealed from the uninitiated, 267; 
catechumens not permitted to witness 
them, 272, 
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Neatoriui, an Arian biahop, SK. 

Noah, an example of prayer according 
to ability, 325. 

Noratiana at Constantinople, 73,74,77;' 
their nnmbera in chief cities, 191, 

192. 

Objections' of £ree<willers against free 
grace answered:—that it charges sin 
upon Ood, 427; that it makes God 
unnaerciiul, 428; that it impeaches 
the sincerity of God, 428; that it 
makes Ood unjust and cruel, 429; 
that it destroys the liberty of the will, 
430. 

Oblations pubiished in the church, 291. 

Orarium, its use, 250. 

Order of worship in the churches, 249, 
360, 361. 

Ordinances, their influence upon our 
souls, 456; what are ordinances, 4.'>7; 
how to profit by them, 457, 460; fre¬ 
quent use of, 463; their efiicacy must 
abide, 469. 

Ordination, a crime of a bishop, without 
consent of the clergy, 143; of a bishop, 
215; its true character, 241; required 
election by a congregation, 242; prac¬ 
tice in the Greek church, 2 43 ; of a 
bishop, 256; of an exorcist, 257. 

Origen, prayers of, not prescribed and 
liturgical, 339. 

Owen, Dr., funeral sermon for, 445 ; his 
character as a scholar, 452; as a 
preacher, 453; his writings, 453 ; as 
a divine, 454. 

Papists advocates of free-will, 394; and 
of human merit, 400; how they per¬ 
vert the Gospel, 472; and the doctrine 
of sanctification, 473; their false views 
of pardon, 475,477; purgatory of, 476; 
human merit held by, 479. 

Pardon through Christ alone, 475 ; the 
Gospel doctrine of, 481. 

Parishes, ancient, 10; at Rome, 161. 

Passover, numbers at, in Jerusalem, 15.3. 

Pastoral duties of a bishop, 226, 228, 
230. 

Pastor of a church, a true bishop, 241. 


Pastors in Constantinople, 234; of she 
ancient Christians, their abilities, 323. 

Pelagians, their prayers, 262; and Papists 
abettors of free-will, 394, 399, 400; 
argue for moral suasive grace, 403;" 
deny corruption by original sin, 404, 

405; their contradictions by prayer, 
412,413; their notion of justification, 
415. * 

Pelagius, his doctrine of grace, 483,48 ». 

Pella, how many Christians at, 117. 

Penitents forbidden to hear prayers at, 
or to see, the pretertded mysteries, 271» 
272. . 

People, the, their right to choose their 
bishops, 41, 43; their presence in 
ordaining a bishop, 215. ^ 

Persecution in Cyprian’s time, 65,126. 

Philippi, the bishops at, 156. 

Pisidia, bishops in, 166. 

Pliny, on reading his orations, 254. 

Pluralist, no bishop allowed to be a, 240. 

Plnralists have more churches than 
ancient diocesan bishops, 107. 

Poor, proportion of at Constantinople 
and Rome, 121. 

Power of bishops ,ind presbyters equal, 
142 ; of man's will jiretended, 410. ^ 

Prayer, prescribed forms of, not used in 
the first a{,e5, 21-8 ; first intimation of 
a composed form by a minister for 
himself, 2j'S ; reading or, reciting, un¬ 
known, 251 ; manner of, 25*Jf 331 ; 
sentiments of the heathen regarding, 
258, 259; against evil spirits, 292'; 
according to ability, 294, 295; of 
consecration, not written, 297; length 
of time spent in, by some Christians, \ 
329; the gift of, from God, 331; the 
duty of all Christians, 332; unneces¬ 
sary to free-willcrs, 412; nccehsary to 
profit in ordinances, 464. • 

Prayers for the churches not written, 
277 ; of ministers, canons respecting, 
in council at Milevis, 280 ; what for- ^ 
bidden, 281; what approved, 282; 
what allowed, 284; at the Lord’s sup¬ 
per, 2^9^ in the English service-book, 
290; of Chrysostom and Cyprian, 292; 
at the eucharist, long, 298 ;tbuggested 
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by the Holy Ghost, 299; written, in 
any semce, not prescribed by the 
ancients, 322; according to their abi¬ 
lity, 323, 325; from the heart, not 
from memory, 329 ; daily, can on for, 
349, 351. 

Prel«cy, the working of its poison, 27 ; 
f the tyranny of the church, 367- 
[prelates, their ambition, 224; their 
' tyranny and licentiousness, 367, 368. 
Presbyterian churches in the fourth 
century, 141. 

Presbyter, of the same rank as a bishop, 
* 13, 143, 242; one to a bishop, 20. 
Presbyters, many in one church, 10; 

how in its government, 12; ordain 
atheir bishops, 48 ; many in a congre¬ 
gational church, 65, 66; in the church 
at Constantinople, 68; meet sections 
of the Christians for worship in cha¬ 
pels, 126; many, do not prove dioce¬ 
san episcopacy, 127; many in country 
places, 135, 136; their station in the 
third and fourth century, 139; had 
the power of kings in churches, 141; 
not subject to bishops by Scripture, 
. 242. 

Prescience of God denied, 422. 
Presidents of synods, 26. • 

Primitive episcopacy, 26. 

Primitive form of churches changed, 236. 
Promises of God, whether conditional, 
4.3D, 433; absolute in blessings, 434. 
^Providence, heathen doctrines of, 258, 
259. 

Provinces, bishops in, 34. 

Purgatory, punishment in, as held by 
Papists, 476. 


Reading psalms and lessons, not prayers, 
251.. 

Redemption by Christ, 472; rendered 
vain by the Papists, 483,484; secures 
our justification, 485. 

Regeneration, can free-will hinder it ? 
397; not needed by the Pelagian 
doctrine, 406; the work of the Spirit, 
407. * • 

Repentance required in candidates for 
okuiUi fellowship, 220. 


Righteousness of Christ, imputation of 
487. 

Rites and usages differ much in the 
primitive churches, 237. 

Roman cities and bishops, 170> 

Rome, disorders in, at the election of a 
bishop, 46; the bishop of, not diocesan, 
104; poor persona in, 109 ; the first 
Christian church at, 119; who burnt 
the city, 120; number of Christians 
at, 122, 123, 189; its churoheodn the 
fifth century, 124; Jews in, 190, 196; 
churches in, 193; bishoprics in the 
diocese of, 210; ambition of the pre¬ 
lates of, 224. 

Rubrical council regarding prayer, 800. 

Ruiiinus, his stor^ of the creed, 815. 
(See Creed.) ’ 

Rule of faith differed, as held by the 
ancients, 314, 315. 

Saints, the bodies of, how to be changed, 
445, 446. 

Salvation of the elect decreed, 384; its 
apparent conditionalness answered, 
430, 431; its comprehensiveness, 442. 

Sanctification and salvation, 384. 

Sanctification, the true doctrine of, 478. 

Sardiea, bishops of, from Egypt, at its 
councils, 91. 

Schism, not dissenting from the other 
churches, 239. 

Scotland, presbyteries in, 141. 

Scripture affords no evidence of episco¬ 
pacy, 117. 

Secrecy, improper, of the early Christians 
in their worship, 266. 

Sermons, extempore, 281b 

Service-book, none such among the 
church-ftimiture, 256; the earliest 
noticed, 267. 

Sharp, John, of Little Horton Hall, 
brother-in-law to David Clarkson, viii; 
his two son's Thomas and Abraham, 
ix. note; his apprentice, Joseph Lister, 
z. 

Sin contagious, 386; ourlmpotettay,4S4. 

Sinners at enmity against Ood, SS71 
confederate with Satan, 888; obstinate 
perverseness of, 889. 
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Sin* renUl and mortal, aoeording to 
Papiats, 476, 477. 

Sooiniana, abettora of free-will, 394. 

Sooratea, the historUn, teatifica conoem- 
ing the prayera of the Chriatians, 334i. 

Spirit, Holj, Ms influeaces denied by 
Aee-willera, 416, 417; compliance 
with in ordinaneea, 463. 

Stephen, the deacon, ordained, 113. 

Stillingfleet, Dr., hi* serraon at St. Patil’a, 
zz.; episcopal oontroTer8]r,zxi; claims 
for diocesan chmrches, 9,13; on church 
government h)r presbytera, 140. 

Stoies, doctrines of, 258. 

Sybils, boohs of the, 269; prayers in, 
338. 

Te Deom, its antiquity, 361, 362. 

Terms of salvation, 437. 

TertuUian, hyperbolical language of^ 
108; on the praying of the Christians, 
363; testimony of as to prayer and 
singing, 340. 

Thanksgiving at the eucbarist, 298. 

Theodoret regarding the Christians at 
Constantinople, 75, 76. 

Tradition, none for uniform prescribed 
prayer, 302. 

Traditores delivered up no liturgies, 357. 

Vneert^ty of God’s purposes and pro¬ 
mises, by free-will, 434, 

Uniformity in ceremonies ^d not ezist 
in the primitiv* cburchas, 287, 238; 
a kind of, in prayers, 261; Roman, 
ittttodnoad into Britain, 306; compel¬ 
led by Charles the Great, 807; in sense 
but diversity in words, among the 
Fsthan, regmding baptism, 313. 


Usher, Archbishop, on the government 
of the '’'urchea, 140; on the bishops 
in Ireland, 176; teatifiesthe different 
modes of the Irish from the Roman, 
305; as to Roman uniformity being 

introduced, 306. 

Variety in expression amongthe ancients 
regarding baptism, 317; both Greek’- 
and Latins, 319. 

Various modes and prayers in the fifth 
century, 301; in Italy, ; et Rome, 
303; cotmselled by Pope Gregory,^ 
304; in baptism, .309, 313. 

Venial sins, 476, 482. 

Village bishops, I61,163. 

Village cities, 179, 211. 

Villages, their size, 168; Christians, 
few in, 208; bishops in, 209, 241. 

White, Bishop, on the liturgies ascribed 
to St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, 352. 

Whitgift, Archbishop, on the number of 
Christians at Jerusalem, 117, 204. 

Will of God, sovereign and gracious, 392. 

Will of man, vicious, 397,400; pretended 
power of, 410. 

Worship of God, corruptions in, 365. 

Writing the prayers esteemed a crime, 
278; how regarded by the Latin 
church, 275, 276; canon respecting, 
278 ; some such used in the ti>ue of 
Augustine, 279. 

Written prayers used by the heathen 
priests, 828. 

York, province of, first appointment of 
bishops in, 213. 








